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THE ERADICATION OF BOVINE 
TUBERCULO&IS. 

Tiifi time for taking the steps necessary to eradicate tuberculosis in 
cattle has at length arrived. The time of experiment and inquiry 
is past — the time of conilictiog opinions and of Royal Commissions 
— and we at last stand on the firm ground of knowledge and fact. 
We know about this disease all that is necessary to give us full 
power over it. We know that it is not a hereditary evil in cattle, 
but that it is acquired by thoroughly sound animals through "tbeir 
being brought into contact with such as are diseased ; that even 
contact with diseased animals does not necessarily mean infection to 
those that are sound, unless under the unfavourable conditions — 
which are the conditions usually obtaining — of overcrowding and 
almost continuous boxing up of the cattle iu low, dark, unventilated, 
insanitary byres; that, given these conditions with tuberculosis 
present in any of the herd, the strongest and soundest animal 
cannot long remain unaffected? These things we know : that no 
sound animal should ever develop tubercnlosis, and that even the 
offspring of tuberculous parents should never become affected if 
kept under reasonably healthy conditions. What more is there 
left fov us to learn ? Nothing. Nothing, at any rate, that could 
be of use to us iu our endeavour to stamp out the disease. All 
that is left for us to do is to apply the knowledge we possess, 
and so; by the employment of the right means, get rid of this evil 
for ever. 

Thercf is no need here-to enter fully into the question of how far 
tuberculoBis in cattle does injury t^ the human race. Every one 
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who is in the least intetested in the matter knows that this one 
of the most fruitful causes of all kinds of tubeioular disease^n man.' 
It is evident that the drinking of quantities of tuberde-taintc^ 
milk is^more or less innocuous to (he ordinarily healthy person — • 
the probsA)ility being that, as the health is good, the milk consumed 
helps to supply nourishment sufficient to render the system tubercle- 
proof ; if it were otherwise, almost every person in this country 
would die of some form of tuberculosis, for it is certain that nearly 
every quart of milk consumed contains tubercle-germs, since there 
is scarcely a byre in the length and breadth of the land in which 
one or more cows would not be found to be affected. The milk 
from these tuberculous cows is fnixed indiscriminately i/^ith the rest 
of the milking. As it is, perhaps, it.is not too much to say that every 
second person is tuberculous in some respect or other, although he 
may not be aware of it, and there is but needed a sufficiently length- 
ened condition of life adverse to health in order to develop the disease 
into evidenoci lu the case of children, espcciallj if badly nourished^ 
and weakly adults, this tubercle-laden milk is an ever-present and 
often fatal danger.^ This is clearly seen from the fact that children, 
who, as time goes on, arc more and more fed from the objectionable 
feeding-bottle, are the only part of the community in which tuber- 
culosis is on the increase.'*^ Is it, then, the attitude of a wise people 
to let months and years go by without doing anything in earnest to 
check the spread of this disease in cattle ? Is it that we, the 
richest nation the world has ever seen, fear the necessary expendi- 
ture ? Is it that those on whom the doing of the work would 
devolve shirk the labour of undertaking it? Or is it that we;nre 
so enamoured of liberty — of other people’s liberty, we do not think 
of bur own — that we hesitate to enforce such measures as the public 
good demands ? One could not take Lord Salisbury seriously — 
although he was half in earnest — when he spoke, at the Marl- 

^ The advocacy of the sterilisation of milk is very wnll in its way, but it is after all 
iHit a beating of the air ; the masses will never be induced to take the necessary 
trouble, and besides it is beginning the work of reform at the wrong end, and is 
countenancing rather than discouraging the continuation of things as they are. And 
moreover the quality and nourishing properties of milk .are impaired by pasteurisa- 
tion and sterilisation ; and milk so treated is not by any means such a good food, 
especially for children, as is fresh milk. Few mothers know how to properly feed 
their infants, many feeding them on starch^' and other indigestible foods, and even 
on soup, potatoes, and beef ! It has been well suggested that a paper on the proper 
feeding of infants and young children should be given by the registrars to parents 
at the time of the registration of births. It would be i>roductive of infinitely more 
good to spend one’s energies in advocating the establishment of such dairy condition^ 
as would go to produce, to a certainty, such milk as would need no sterilisation- 

* Virchow, who is, perhaps, the greatest living pathologist, after stating that 
children are always born tubercle-fron, even of tuberculous parents, and that tuber- 
culosis, not being hereditary, is acquired from outside sources, says : ** How must we 
act in order to protect the hitherto healthy infants ? I'his is the true science of 
precautionary methods, and it commends itself to every mother, every hospi&l, every 
orphanage. With such a prophylaxis wo should be able to obtain healthy genera- 
tions. As rc'gards measures for future adoption, my opinion is that a grfat part of 
the danger can be turned aside as soon as we manage to solve the milk question in a 
manner that wiU, to some extent, satisfy the claims of science.” 
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borough Hc^pse meeting, of not wishing to hurt the suscepti- 

bUities of the consbientious objector. Who has a right to object in 

such a case? Where is the justice to the overwhelming majority 

whose lives are at the mercy of » the unscrupulous and the careless ? 

Nor can one think that Lord Salisbury ha^ given the matter due 

condUderatioriTwhen he said that it was not for the Government to 

interfere, f Any one who studies the question is forced to the 

conclusion that the only hope of permanent improvement is for the 

State to take the matter in hand. The forthcoming Congress on 

* Tuberculosis, to be held in London in July, has a splendid oppor- 
tunity of forcing the hand of the Government by its members 
insisting that this is j)re-emindUtly a Government matter. More 
good will result in one year from an organised general attack — after 
tuberculosis of every kind has been made a notifiable disease — than 
would result in ten years from the desultory skirmishes of a few half- 
hearted inter-bickering corporate bodies thinly scattered throughout 

the country. 

The injection of tuberculin is an almost unfailing test of the 
presence of tuberculosis in cattle. It is ;Bafe to say, that for all 
practical purposes it maybe thoroughly relied upon. We have thus 
an easy means of separating the diseased animals from those that 
are sound. In this* lies the solution of the whole question. For 
present purposes it will be sufficient to consider the case of dairy 
cows — for what applies to them will apply equally to all other 
cattle — as among them will be found almost all the affected animals. 
It is a notable fact that it is comparatively rare to find tuberculosis 
in cattle kept much in the open. This is why horses are so little 
subject to tuberculosis — they live an outdoor life ; but if they be 
kept closed up in crowded stables, without adequate outdoor worlc, 
they are as liable to the disease as are dairy cattle. It is therefore 
only necessary to speak of these latter, as that will practically cover 
the field of treatment. ]\lilk certainly is the chief source of danger. 
Diseased meat is also dangerous, but in a much less degree, as* 
proper cooking renders it harmless, though we cannot always be 
sure that it gets properly cooked. 

The problem that presents itself for solution is a complicated one, 
owing to the many interests involved, but it is not of such magni- 
tude as to deter us. Let us suppose that it has been decided by 
the State to undertake the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle — bow 
8honI<} we proceed ? 

The first step would be the complete segregation of all tuber- 
culous cattle. These diseased animals would be kept quite apart 
from the sound as far as the limits of the farm would permit, and 

* would be treated as shall afterwards be indicated. We would thus 
have left in our byres none but sound animals. In the next place, 
these byres — which should never be allowed to exist in a town — 
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wonld have the carefal attention of the anthoiltie?. IVlany of^theni 
would be partially pulled down, and rebuilt in accordance with mo^ 
advanced ideas, and with the knowledge of what is necessary for the 
health of the cattle. Stockowners Would be helped by the State in 
this matter. Thus it would be insured that all byres would be habi- 
table, with sufficiency of air, light, high ceilings, adequate breatSing 
room before each animars head, and a sufficient cubic sp^ce, stand* 
ing and lying room in the byre for each. The windows wonlc^ Jbe 
made to open, and, if possible, some of them would bo in the roof, 
so that there might be plenty of light, and they would be so con- 
structed that they could not )3e completely closed, even in mid- 
winter. It used to be believed — and is still believed by*some — that 
cattle fatten quicker in the dark than in the light, and so it is no 
wonder that most old byres — but to see which makes one shudder — 
have not a vestige of an opening, save the door, which is always kept 
closed, by which to admit light and air. Our forefathers had no 
idea what a sanitary agent light is ; and how ever did they see to 
clean out these Gehennas ? There is an idea abroad that cows must 
be kept in warm, close l^res, otherwise they will not give sufficient 
milk. This idea may have some truth in It, but it is a pornicious 
idea none the less. It is at the root of this evil we are now trying 
to combat, and I will, as we proceed, endeavour Co show that owners 
of cattle and other animals, by fearing abundance of fresh air and a 
natural life in the open for their stock, are in the surest way, by 
these means, inducing in the animals those very diseases which 
they are thus trying to ^vert. It cannot be detrimental in the long 
run to let cattle have some of that pure air which is so DA:es- 
Ba^«to tlie proper Bn8{;eDance of all animal life. If the temperftture 
of the byre were reduced by a proper system of ventilation, which 
need not at all be elaborate — simple window and other openings in 
walls and roof being the best of all means for ventilating — there 
might be, at first, a slight diminution in milk-giving power, but the 
6ows would become healthier and hardier, until, in no long time, it 
would be the natural thing for them to live in well-ventilated 
houses, and the full milk-giving power would return. At the same 
time the milk of these stronger, healthier cattle would be richer, and 
would be free from disease germs, instead of, as now, often contami- 
nated — and how could it be otherwise under the present system of close 
byres and forced milking ? It is indeed even believable that under 
healthier conditions and with proper feeding,^ the milk-giving power 
would increase.^ A friend of the present writer has been experi- 

^ Farmers are, in many cases, imorant of the best feeding stnils both for their 
own pockets and the general be^ta and condition of cattle. 

^ 1 wrote the above from a theoretical standpoint, and since then 1 have received 
a rex)rint of a pa]^r, read by Mr. John Speir, Newton Farm, Glasgow, before the 
Conference on tberrevention of Tubercnlosis, held in Glasgow, 1900, which goes tar 
to show that in practice it does well. Mr. Speir says : ** It has usually been con- 
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znentteg onjthese Uobs. He always has the windows in his byres 
wen, and daring the winter before last made it a practice to have 
all the cows out in the open most days for an hour or two. And the 
^results in the general health of the cattle, the way in whlbh they 
relished their food, and the quantity of milKthey gave, felly repaid 
hint ior thil extra care. He did not, however, have faith alto- 
gether. (During the very worst weather of the winter the cows were 
not taken out, sometifties being in life byre two or three days at a 
stretch, and he noticed at such times a decided falling olT in the 
quantity of the milk. He has now made up his mind to have the 
cows out for their constitutional every day the sun rises, no matter 


sidered that cows milk best when kept in a building the air of which has a tempera- 
ture of from 58* to 02' Fahr. In order to have pure milk free from contamination we 
must liavo healthy cows in healthy surroundings. Cows living in badly -polluted aii* 
cannot be said to be living in healthy surroundings, neither are they likely to remain 
healthy for any great length of time. The question is, how can this pollution of 
air be avoided ? The reply, I presume, can only be by the admission of fresh air. If 
fresh air is admitted in sutiicient quantity to reduce the pollution to luodcrate pro- 
portions (for wo can never hope to have it equal to out.side air), imrlor ordinary con- 
ditions of weather in winter, the temperature of the byre will fall to from 45' Fahr. 
to 55^ Fahr. 'riic average milk producer consider!# such a temperature would so 
lower the yield of his cows t]iat his business woiifd become unprofitable, and his 
opinion must bo given some consideration and cannot be lightly tlirown a?i<lc. 

“At this i)oint the question resolves itself into two parts : First, is it nccc*s.sary to 
keep cows at 80" Fahr. to produce milk profitably : and second, if not, what con- 
ditions are necessary to insure success ? To keep cows in a com ]ia rati vely ]>nro 
atmosphere at 00' Fahr. during cold weather seems to me to have no alternalive but 
to heat the air. In one inst incc this has been done near Ci-lasgow, but I very much 
question if by any means hitherto suggested the gain will be commensurate with the 
expeiHliturc. Hejiting byres artificialiy may, therefore, for the pro^L-nt be dismissed 
as unprulitablc. 

“rersonally, I do not consider that it is necessary for the i>rofitablc production of 
iniHc in winter in tliis eliirmto tliat cows mubt bo kept at or over O') Falir. It is well 
known that ^inimals kept under cool or cold conditions gradonlly ilevi-lofj a. envr-rinr' 

of hair, which in great part protects them against sudden changes of wcnther.^Cattlc 

of all kinds in early autumn begin to assume a coat, wiiich gradually becomes Idtigcr 
and closer as the weather gets colder. Animals so protected arc quire comfortable 
in temperatures far below 60" Fahr., and if shut up in a byre at tliat temperature, 
they perspire so freely that their coats become quite wet. If kept warm such animals 
speedily shed their hair, because Nature feels it is no longer necessary, and is only 
a burden to the animals. 

“In byres which arc freely ventilated in early autumn, the temperature will be 
kept moderately low, the stock will, in consequence, gradually assume a longer aAd 
more compact coat than they had in summer. 'J'his coat is what is so much desired 
by showyard judges, consequently most animals taking i^rizes at the sliows jiresently 
being held, liavo been kept in cool buildings. With such animals milk can be 
profitably produced in winter in freely* ventilati^d byres, which during the cold time 
of the year will have a temperature of from 45" to ,*i0" Fahr. Neither will the milk 
shrink to any appreciable extent when very cold snai>s come on, lowering it to 40" or 
even 35° Fahr., as is so notoriously the case with cows kept in close, warm byres. 
When turned out in spring, such animals do much better than thin-haired ones, and 
as warm weather comes on they gradually shed their hair. The present method of 
keeping cows in milk in winter is an inversion of Nature's method, as. housed as they 
are how, they have their lightest coats in winter, and, of course, suffer severely if 
exposed to anything like adverse conditions of weather. 

“Daring the past winter a friend and I, each having stocks of from sixty to 
seventy cows in milk, have given the system of keeping on the winter hair a fair 
trial, &id, after recently comparing notes, we are both satisfied the method is on the 
proper lines. Both of ns have had a vexy satisfactory production of milk during a 
winter which has not been above the average in temperature. Id both cases the 
byres have been freely ventilated, the temperature being seldom at or over 50* Fahr., 
yet vreods or chills have been b^ow the average, while no extra precautions were 
taken other than to sheet all cows for several days after calving." 
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what the weather may be like ; and last wiifter. he did thil' with 
good resnlts. Such treatment is no more than merciful, and shoved 
always be carried ont even if it had none of the decided advantages 
which it has. • 

I will t[note part of *a letter, bearing on this point, written by a 
correspondent to Tka Northet’n liHiiff, of December 4, 1900. The 
writer says : t 

« a 

I was for some part of my life a resident in the countiy, anu an 
experienced gentleman, who had lived his long life of over ninety years on 
his own extensive fai'm, presented ns with cows of his own rearing, a 
celebrated breed of great repute, but the condition of gift was ‘ the 
cow was to have walking exercise *for an hour every day from November 
till May.’ ‘ It will be troublesome,’ my dear old friend said, ‘ but will 
reply the cost. The cow will always be healthy, she will give perfectly 
pure millr, and when she has done milking she will be a healthy animal 
still. The system of shutting up cows in winter is cruel and extravagant ; 
the milk of such cows is unwholesome, and may be injurious. I have kept 
many cows for seventy-five years of my life. I never had any of them 
shut up constantly ; they always were walked about every day of winter, 
wet or dry. You must do the same to have healthy cx)ws and health- 
giving milk.’ 1 should addf that 1 acted on my old friend’s advice for ten 
yeai^s, and when foot-and-mouth and other diseases were prevalent my 
cows never had any ailment whatever.” 

Not only wull dairy cattle improve in health and form when 
properly attended to, but cattle of all kinds will also well repay the 
trouble of ensuring to them proper conditions of life. A relative of 
the writer bought lately in Dublin ten young cattle — rising three — 
to stall feed daring the winter, from the beginning of November to 
the middle of February. Dormg all the time they were in the 
housa four large windows were kept open, while there was a foot of 
ventilation space at the top of each of the two doors besides other 
means of ventilation, so that the byre was all the time cool and 
supplied with pure air, and the cattle, some of which were coughing 
to begin with, but soon got rid of their coughs, all throve splendidly. 
When ready they were taken to Belfast to a public sale. As they 
entered the ring there was a general chorus of admiration at their 
appearance from the surrounding bujrers — among the best judges of 
cattle in the world. Many questionB were asked as to how the cattle 
had such beautiful coats, and as to how the hair had been kept on 
them ; and, moreover, they brought better prices by live weight than 
any of the 300 other fat cattle sold that day. The keeping of cattle in ' 
dose warm houses is indeed an extravagance, for in this way a glreat 
deal of the efficaqr of the food is wasted. It just means that a 
certain amount — and a large amount it is — of the food that the 
cattle take is thus sweated out of them again ; whereas when they 
are kept cool* — and the cooler the better, of course in reason — every 
CUSIM of nourishment possible is retained, in order that the. qrstem 
be fortified, and bwanse it is not necessary to give it o£F again 
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to tke satne»extenti iiS the form of perspiration to keep the body at a 
imnnal temperature. Nature always compensates in these matters, 
«nd the cooler an animal organism is kept, the stronger, more robnst. 
And better-conditioned will the^body become^ provided, of course, that 
tha^ supply p£ food is sufficient. It can readily be seen that this 
conservation of food material, covering months of time and nnmbers 
of cattle,* must be a great gain to the stock-owner. The ignorance 
oxnpng owners of animals — cows, horses, &a — as to the best way 
in which to keep them healthy is unbelievable. An odd one 
of them here and there will be found to have a glimmering of the 
truth. A wellvknown local horse-breeder here, who at the time was 
in rathor poor health, had a number of colts in the open. When 
winter came on he was advised by another farmer to take them 
indoors. His reply was : “ They can just ran there. When I bring 
in horses they always turn ill on my hands. I am sick myself and 
I don’t want to be bothered with sick horses.” They were allowed 
to run in fields all the winter, and of coarse throve well. The 
owner of a merry-go-round used to visit the villages round this district. 
Ho usually had six or seven horses with bfm to draw the engine and 
other paraphernalia. As soon os ho arrived at his destination the 
horses were unloosed and turned into some rented held. These 
animals were nevdr under cover all the year round except when their 
owner was holding his show in Belfast or other large town, when 
they would be in stables, perhaps for a whole month at a stretch. 
This man nsed to say, “ My horses are all right when I am in the 
country, and I don’t know how it is, but when I go to Belfast I am 
sure to lose one or two of them.” With the knowledge that 

glanders, farcy, inHuen/a, and nearly all the illnesses to whichjiorses 
are subject, are of microbic origin, and are therefore communicated 
from the surroundings, and that these diseases are warded off or con- 
tracted by the animals according to whether they are in a good or 
bad state of health, which in turn depends upon the conditions 
under which they are living, it would not be hard to explain *to 
him this mystery. A good judge of horses, who told me of this 
instance, said that he watched with amassment these horses that 
lived in the open move with undistended nostrils and with the 
greatest ease loads that would have completely winded any other 
horses. Given to begin with a healthy cow or a healthy horse, 
* there is no reason under the sun why it should not remain healthy 
AS long as it lives. Any one interested in this matter will find in 
•“ The Open Window ” in the Westminster Review for February, 
an explanation of some of the laws governbg health ; and the laws 
which govern health in man govern it equally in beast. 

A young farmer told me that he once bought a ’farcied horse 
in poor condition and unfit for work for £1 to see what effect 
taming it out and feeding it well would have. He turned it 
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into the fields in the beginning of wiater, keph it ther^ night ‘Ond 
day, and fed to it as much oats and other extra food as it would 
eat. After two months all external signs of fan^ had disappeared 
and the horse was in good heart and condition, and was able for the. ' 
rest of thor winter to take 22 cwt. of straw three days SYery week to 
Belfast market — a distance of nineteen miles from the farmer’s 
home. He told me that his father had said to him when he pnt the 
horse out that he would kill it,' and had remarked afterwards that if 
it had been a good horse it would hare died. The reason that vain- 
able horses are proverbially prone to illness and accident is, that 
they are cared for and kept indoors more from fear of chills and 
other ailments than are horses of less'valne, and the opposite reason 
accounts for donkeys being so healthy and hardy ; they are worth 
little and, are turned out to graze in all weathers and are stabled 
usually in an open shed, or in any odd draughty corner out of tlie 
way. 

It is the general rule for cows and other cattle to be put into the 
byre early in November, never to be allowed out again until the 
beginning of May. How could any living, breathing, metabolic 
animal remain healthy thus? And in what dark, unventilated, 
foul-smelling, suffocating byres they are usually kept ! ^ Any one 
unacquainted with farm life can have no idea cf tlie imperative 
necessity |or radical changes in these matters, and for strict super- 
vision ; no idea of the state of the average byre — of the lllth of the 
cow’s udder, the milker’s hands and clothes, and of the byre itself; 

no idea of tbe kind of water man; cattle have to drink (when they 

have any), no idea of the insanitary state of the milk vessels, and ^o 
idea of the looseness in the methods employed. I know a farm at 
which* the cows are milked and the butter made by two women, 
one of whom is in consumption while the other has swollen tnbeiy 
cnlar glands. Did the pnblic but see a tithe of what goes on in the 
places that produce three of the most important articles of their 
foqd — milk, batter, and beef — ^there would be no longer any need 

^ The Officer of Health of an important district in the North of England 

recently reported upon his inspection of byres. Out of sixty-eight buildings which 
he inspected there were only half-a-dozen ir which even the most rudimentary 
attempt had been made to admit light or air. No light I No fresh air I Even if 
there happen to be a window in a byro it is seldom mode to open, and iE there be air 
inlets they are usually stopped up with straw. In most byres there is not even room 
for the cattle to stand in comfort, never to speak of lie down in comfort. A few 
months ago 1 went to see a building in the corner of a grass plot in the very heart of 
one of the most fashionable suburbs of Belfast. The dimensions of this house wore : 
length 10ft.. breadth heighth and it had no window and no opening of 
any kind save the door, which was shut. In it were kept two cows and sometimes a 
calf also. How could cattle couhned in such a place for six long, long months with- 
out a single break possibly remain healthy 7 It is a terrible thought this, that man, 
from ignorance or perversity, is needlessly engendering disease in animals^' and, 
through them, in his fellow man. Natural laws aro inexorable, and cannot with 
impunity be disregarded. Through countless ages, and by long processes of evo- 
lution, organisms have been adapting themselves to surrounding natural conditions, 

, and it is impossible that these conditions can be arbitrarily altered without the 
most disastrous results. 
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for stfch an ndvocacy Ss mine for reform ; and Lord Salisbury, if he 
btg; knew the truth, would no longer say that this is not a matter 
for the attention of the Government. There are, of course, some 
honourable exceptions to this sweeping charge, but the fact that we 
are being out-distanced and out-classed as butter-makers by countries 
which have nothing like such good natural facilities as we have, but 
where there is supervision, and where the dairy work is scientilically 
con/^cted, is alone sufficient to show that there is need for reform. 

Having separated out such as were diseased, we have now a herd 
of sound animals in our sanitary, well^ventilated, not overcrowded 
byre, and there is no reason why they should not keep sound if 
properly fed,* watered, and cared for, and the byre kept clean, sweet, 
and well ventilated ; and it may be here said that high ceilings and 
large cubic space are of little avail without free ventilation, as they 
only postpone for an hour or two all the ill-effects of smaller 
unventilated houses. We would thus have well-nourished cattle 
living under good conditions, and they would then be in a lit 
condition to resist the disease, even in the* unlikely event of their 
coming in contact with it. Indeed it is probable that if any of the 
animals in such a herd Uad undeveloped tubercle germs in their 
systems they would, under these improved conditions, be able to get 
rid of them and to remain unaflected. 

In an article on Consumption in the Nineteenth Centuri/^licvieia 
for October 1899, occurred the following passage, which I may be 

pardoned for repeating hero : 

That tuberculosis in cattle is a matter for compulsory measures 
— for State interference and supervision — would not bo hard to 
prove. At a meeting held at Belfast, on April 4, for the purpose 
of establishing a branch of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Consumption^ mention was made of a farmer who had some cows 
that were in a very advanced stage of tuberculosis, but who would 
not sell them, for purposes of investigation, because they ate so little 
and gave so much milk ! What will avail with such a man ? * 
Nothing short of compulsion. He will never move of his own free 
will.^ The periodical examinat|on of all herds, the strict and 
complete separation of unsound from sound cattle (the unsound being 
got rid of as expeditiously as possible, it being allow«*ible only to sell 
them for slaughter), the competent inspection of all byres in order 
to* ensure adequate ventilation and to prevent overcrowding, would 
soon dear our herds of tuberculosis. The table given by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in his article * Tuberoulosis in Man and Beast’ in 
this Rmiew for October 1898, dealing with the five years’ result of 

a system of partially separatiug in Denmark the unsound from the 

• • 

^ Maoy instances could be cited to show that, as a rale, the former or dairyman, if 
he can save himself from loss and trouble or make a profit, cares nothing absolutely 
for the havoc he may work on the health of his neighbours. 
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sound animals — both being under one roof azid kept apart only by -a 
moYable partition — gives one reason to hope, that with compltto 
separation, and under improved conditions life — good food, well> 
lighted, vell-ventilated> clean byr^i no overcrowding and a reason- 
able outing for the cattle in the open every day — no fresh cai|^ of 
tubercnlosis would develop among the sound animals. ^The table 
referred to shows that, even under the pnfavourabie* condition 
mentioned, sometimes only as few as 1 out of 127, 2 out of 122, 
and 2 out of 132 animals in the sound section reacted at the end of 
six months.” ^ 

It would be necessary to have st^ct supervision ef all dairy farms, 
and of all other places where cattle were kept, in order Ito ensure the 
proper carrying out of the necessary measures, until such time as 
tuberculosis had completely disappeared. At the same time there 
would need to be testings of all animals, say every three or six 
months, in order to remove such as hod become affected. For this 
purpose local veterinary surgeons would be available, supervised by 
Government district veterinary surgeons appointed solely for this 
work. There would be found at these testings to bo very few 
reacting animals, and such would at once be removed and placed with 
the others that were diseased. 

This brings ns back to the animals which reacted when the tuber- 
culin tesii was applied, and which wfiffi separated oot from tlieir 

sound neighbours ; it is the only diOicult part of the whole problem, 
for if these presently diseased animals could be got rid of, and if we 
could start clear witli none but sound cattle, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to so order things that tuberculosis in cattle would 
psontically cease to exist. Perhaps if we were wise we would 
slaughter every one of these tuberculous cattle out of hand, use as 
much of them as we could with safety, bear the loss of the remainder, 
and be done with them.^ But we are not wise enough to do that. 

> This table deals with cattle that were so badly treated as to bo kex)t indoors for 
as long sometimes as six months without a break, and is as follows : 


April 1892 . 

Reacting section. 

. . 131 

Sound section. 

' 77 

sound section. 

October 1892 


— - 

77 

... 7 

May 1893 . 


90 

103 

10 

October 1893 


— ... 

107 

1 

April 1894 . 


SI 

122 

2 

October 1894 


— 

119 

3 m 

May 1895 . 


69 

136 

24 + 1 (?) 

October 1895 


,,, 

132 

2 * 

April 1896 . 


54 

149 

7 

October 1896 


48 

147 

7+2 (?) 

Hay 1897 . 


49 

155 

... 6 


3 VirchoWv who has done mote than any other soientist to stamp out in animals 
diseases dai^erous to man, in a speech delivered at the Berlin Congress, said : “ 1 ‘ 
will not deny that 1 do not entirely oonoor in what has been inooted here with 
r^^enoe to another point. Badlcal help would only be found by killing all such 
(tnlMorcnlons) animals ; that, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about toy 
permanent improvement. All others are only palliative measures." After spe^dag 
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What' then «an we do? We can see to it that all owners of 
toberoalons cattle separate them from the sound animals, pnt them 
jnto the fields and keep them there continaonsly, feeding them well 
andiOierer bringing them indoo^ at all even«at night or in winter. 
FroiQ such braving of the elements the cattle would not suffer ; not 
one. per cept. of them would die from exposure. An open shed in the 
field would only be peeded for theis shelter in excessively bad 
weather. With good feeding, and this constant life in the open, it is 
not too much to believe that at the end of six months many of these 
animals, when tested, wonld be found free from tuberculosis. The 
extra condition of the cattle after six months of such life wonld more 
than compedsate, in moat cases, for the trouble. Such as reacted 
after a fair chance in this way wonld be slaughtered and used as 
thought beat, and the owner compensated by the State. It would of 
course be necessary to exercise a considerable amount of discretion 
as to whether an animal wonld be worth taking any trouble with. 
All such as were found to be diseased in the udder, and those that 
were badly affected otherwise — although thp tuberculin test cannot 
indicate the extent of the disease, yet an experienced man can fairly 
well pick out bad cases from watching how the cattle feed, from 
general appearance, and from many external signs — would be 
slaughtered, and, if advisable, used as far as possible, the fanners 

receiving compensation. Cattle when found to he affected would he 

marked in such a way as to be readily known as diseased ; and it 
would not be permissible to sell tliecn for any purpose but for slaugh- 
ter, or, in the case of cows, to use their milk until such times as 
they were declared free from tuberculosis. 

By these means not only would the disease be prevented from 
spreading to the sound animals, but also many diseased cattle would 
be saved ; for, although it has not yet been tried whether cattle can 
be cured of tuberculosis, yet the analogy in this disease between 
man and animal is so close, that wbat holds good in the one case , 
must hold good in the other also ; it will, therefore, be found that 
tuberculosis in cattle is curable.^ Even if diseased animals could 

• 

of the succc.4sful war be had waged against trichina, in which, to make headway, it 
was found necessary not only to slaughter all affected animals, but also to destroy 
the flesh of all such, ho went on to say ; ** Similar measures will have to be adopted 
with the so-called tuberculosis of cattle if we really mean to push the thing through. 

1 have no scruple in saying now that, the more I have occupied myself with it, the 
more I am ronvinced that wc can And no other help.*’ 

^ Since writing the above my attention ha.sbeen drawn to an article, Tuberculosis 
and Milk,'’ by Sir Edmund Verney, in the New Century Reriew of March 1900, the 
following passage in which bears on this x)oint : 

** It is possible, however, that another method of exterminating tuberoulosis in 
cattle ma> x>rove effective ; it may be that the open-air treatment of consumption 
will prove as eflicacious with animals as it has i)roved with men. The experiments 
* of the Cheshire County Council point in this direction. In Professor Wdrtley Axe's 
paper, to which allusion has alree^ been made, he mves the result of the tuberculin 
test as applied to nine different nerds ; in two of the nine the coyrs wore made to 
lead a purely outdoor life, day and night, summer and winter, and in these two herds 
— oni^ consisting of forty-one cows and the other of seventeen — every animal was 
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not be quite freed from tuberonloais, nothing betlber oo^ld happen in 
their own intereet and the interest of the sound cattle than t^at 
they shonld be put into the fields and kept there. The expense 
upon the State of getting rid of all diseased animals, either by 
slaughtering or treating them, would not be intolerably. In two or 
three years most of the animals at present diseased would in these 
ways be accounted for, and m there would be but few fresh cases of 
tuberculosis — and these would be getting fewer year by year— after 
the cause of infection had been removed, and the animals allowed to 
live under good conditions^ we would soon have such mastmy over 
the disease as would render it no longer a terror to us, and soon 
thereafter it would entirely disappear. < 

This then, broadly, is the mode of procedure : Separate the 
unsound from the sound animals ; get rid of the unsound cattle 
as quickly as convenient, either by slaughtering or treating them ; 
keep the sound animals under proper conditions, and they will 
remain sound. Thus an end would be put to this troublesome 
matter, and at a cost light in comparison to the good that would 
result. 

It is sometimes said that farmers have been hardly dealt with, 
in that Free Trade, which has been such a boon to the community 
at large, has almost ruined their calling. Heire is a way in which 
the general community can repay agriculturists and stock-owners 
in some degree. Let the expense of freeing our herds from tuber- 
culosis be borne by the nation in the interests of the farmers, and in 

tbe interests ot tbe nation itself. Any one can eeo that ail the 

money spent in such a cause would be returned many times over in 
i^few years, if we take into account the numbers of cattle that 
would thereby be saved. But besides, there ore the thousands of 
human lives that would be spared yearly ; this alone would surely 
be justification for our spending considerably, even if such spending 
were commercially unsound. 

Perhaps one-third of the cattle in this country are affected with 
tuberculosis, and the proportion is increasing. Of these affected 
animiJs the vast majority are cow^ and it is certain there are many 
byres the cows in which would all be found to be tuberculous. Are 
we to go on allowing these animals to infect others, and they in 
turn others still, ad injmUvjtn, when all that is necessary to change 
this is the expenditure of some energy and mon^? Are we 'to 
stand inactive, lest we should trample on the supposed liberties of a 
few ? What of the liberties of (he many ? Becently I saw at the 

found to be healthy. A herd of thirty-eight cows confined in a shed day and n^t, 
every one of which looked the picture of health, proved to be over SO per ceut. tuber- 
culous. The owner could not oelieve this result to be correct, and had two of bis 
best animals slaughtered ; in both Instances the lungs and thrir adjacent lymph- 
elands were found to be in parts crowded with tubercles in all phases of growth and 
degeneration.'* 
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Edinlmrgh sl^ttoin a^saroase the longs and certain glands of which 
yttfQ masses of corruption from toberoolosis. The cow had been 
killed bat half-an*hoar before, and the probability was thjri; the 
nulk firom that cow had been sold the previous day. It is interest- 
ing and instructive to note that in Edinburgli, where everj^ diseased 
carcahe, however slightly affected, is condemned, the number of 
tuberculous cattle received for slaughter has dribbled down to a 
mipimum, owners takihg them to neighbouring towns where the 
regulations are not so stringent. 

If measures such as are here indicated cannot be adopted in full, 
Government should, at least, make it compulsory for all affected 
animals to be marked, separated, and kept apart from those that 
are sound ; and should permit such tuberculous cattle to be sold only 
for slaughter. This in itself would be a long step in advance, and 
would result in a marked decrease of fresh cases ; it would also 
tend to the extermination of affected animals, as their saleability 
would be impaired, and the having them on the premises undesirable 
for the stock-owner. 


J;C«Es Aktucr Giuson. 
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DEPRESSION : THE DISEASE OF 
THE TIME. 


It is generally admitted that the disease of mental depression is a 
very common one at the present time, especially with what are 
nsnally called the educated classes. It is proposed in the present 
article to discuss the causes of this malady and, if possible, to suggest 
a remedy. 

No doubt in all ages there hare been many people who suffered 
from depression from variona causes, more or less personal to them- 
selves ; bnt the wide extent of the disease in modern times seems to 
suggest that there must' be some general cause or causes of the 
phenomenon. Mr. Albert Chevalier’s well-known song, “ Wot’s 
the good of anyfin ? Yy, nnllln ! ” expresses a really not uncommon 
state of mind, and its popularity is probably due to its striking a 
sympathetic chord in the breast of the hearers. 

What, then, is lacking to this generation, the want of which causes 
this peculiar feeling of depression ? Is it physical energy, or moral 
principle, or will-power, or religions faith ? Some or all of f-ese 
are probably more or less deficient. We have been told so by 
varioas prophets, notably by Carlyle and Emerson, whose main object 

was to pat some kind of faith and energy into their fellow-men ; 
and it must be admitted that, in individual cases at any rate, they 
have succeeded. A better tonic for the mind than Sartor Jiesartus, 
or Emerson’s Essay on Self-Reliance^ could hardly be imagined, and 
many distinguished men have borne eloquent testimony to the bracing 
effects of those two great writers. 

While, however, the lack of all the qualities named may be more 
or less responedble for the depression which we have to consider, the 
great desideratum, in the opinion of the present writer, is physical 
energy directed active intellectnal power. Physical energy itself 
is by no means deficient, bnt it is frequently divorced from intellect ; 
and even where it is accompanied by mental ability, this latter is 
frequently paralysed by the collapse of religious fai^ and the con- 
sequent confusion of ethical standards. . 

Hie moiial and intellectnal confusion is naturally most keenly fdt 
by the finest minds. People who live by rule of tiiumb, or ^by 
accepting the conventional ideas of their neighbours, and who never 
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think things ont for themselves, are hardly aware of the extent of 
the collapse 1>f the* traditional creed. It is only the intellectual 
people who are troubled. 

* Without going into theological questions, few competent anthori- 
tiM will be disposed to deny that a great deahof Christian theology, 
which was once firmly believed in and made the basis of Christian 
ethics, is new no longer tenable. The dropping of a few theological 
articles would perhaps matter little if* we could be sure where we 
wohld stop, and if it could be shown that the overthrow of the theo- 
logical structure of Christianity would not effect its moral authority. 
That, however, is just what cannot be shown. The ethical authority 
of a religion^can hardly survive the theology which constitutes to so 
great an extent the religion itself — which is, at any rate, the skeleton 
or framework upon which the religion is built. The Christian 
religion cannot afford to be brought down to the level of that of 
Confucius, which is simply a collection of moral apothegms, without 
any ultimate authority beyond their inherent merits. 

The authority of Christian ethics must necessarily stand or fall 
with the truth of Christian theology. The most logical minds cannot 
help seeing this and appreciating the consequent chaos in ethics. 
llinc Ulw larJi,rifvi(c. 

The real moving ^orce in the world of to-day is f^eicnce. While 
it is not meant to be implied that religion is no longer believed in, 
it is certainly not held with the unwavering faith of the ^Middle 
Ages, nor even with the somewhat less settled faith of the Puritans. 
While in the Middle Ages everybody believed in religion and knew 
litt1% or nothing of science, to-day everybody believes in science, 
simply because he cannot help it, and only the second place is 
left for religion in the intellectual microcoem. 

While science has thus largely displaced religion and shaken the 
authority which Christian ethics formerly exercised over us, she has 
not so far succeeded in furnishing ns with a satisfactory f^stem of 
moral philosophy to take the place of supernatural ethics. Various* 
attempts in this direction have been made, but no signal success 
has yet been achieved. At all events, no scientific ethical system 
has yet succeeded in commanding any great degree of popularity 
even among the best educated classes. 

It has almost become a commonplace to say that we are in an 
age of trandtion. The present age bears a considerable resemblance 
to tha declining days of Paganism, when the philosophers were under- 
mining the old rebgion with their criticism and the new religion 
was struggling into life. While Christianity is not perhaps being 
destroyed as Paganism was destroyed, it is nndonbtedly going 
through a very critied evolntionuy phase, and it seems .inevitable 
diat it will issue frmn the^ ordeal a very different kind of religion 
from what it was, say, a century ago 
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Sach ages of transition are frequently periods of melancholy. 
Men’s minds are unsettled, and there is a general spirit'of nneasiness 
abroad. When the Boman Empire was under the government of 
the Ahtonines, although the period, was one of great material pros* 
perity (just like our o^n Victorian epoch in that respect), it was yet 
tinged with a kind of intellectual sadness. A beantiinl picture of 
the dying Fagan world has been given to us by that wonderfully 
delicate writer, Walter Pater, in his Marius,^ the Epicurean. 

It is in such times that intellectual men are led to search for the 
foundations of moral principles. If an ordinary man is asked why 
any particular act is wrong, he will perhaps reply that he feds and 
Ictuncs it is wrong, and that that is -enough for him. An intellectual 
man, however, even if bis feeling corresponds with that of the 
ordinary man (which, may very likely not be the case), will yet ask 
himself why he feels in that imrticular manner, and further, what 
validity can his or other people’s feelings have in settling moral 
questions, lie will bear in mind that different people feel very 
differently about ethical questions ; how, then, can the feelings be a 
snflicient guide for settling what is right and what is wrong ? lie 
will see the necessity of probing the matter more deeply in order to 
put morals in an authoritative position ; and, failing to find a 
rational basis for them, it is possible that he may conceive himself at 
liberty to discard them altogether. At any rate, his capacity for 
resisting temptation is bound to bo weakened. 

Thus in such ages there is a want of a definite moral standard 
and of moral restraints. People are inclined to ask themselves, “ Is 

tiliGro really aay reaeon why we should not do as w© ctocfl©?” 
They may come to think of virtue as Marcus Brutus is said to have 
spoken of it in his dying moments r ” 0 virtue. I have ever followed 
thee, and find thee at last but au empty name ! ” Yet, when those 
who are capable of better things discard virtue, they find little 
pleasure in self-indulgence. 

What we want is greater simplicity and more freedom in dis- 
cussing vital questions. A great deal of the pessimism of which we 
hear so much to-day is bred by the impatience which thinking men 
cannot help feeling at the shallow V>ptimism of popular authors. In 
our opinion the proper attitude of mind is neither pessimism nor 
optimism, but what may be described as meliorism ; that is to say, 
the view that, although the world is doubtless bad enough, it is 
quite capable of being mended, and that it rests mainly with our- 
selves to make it a very happy place indeed. What we suffer from 
itetuie is, after all, very small in comparison with what we suffer 
from one another. It is true that a hurricane, an earthquake, or a 
Bhipwreck.may cause serious and undeserved loss of life. True that 
disease may assail us, and that death is bound to be our portion 
sooner or later. These things have to be borne, and would be far 
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more* tolerable if Wb had nothing to Buffer from one another* 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” * 

• • 

The^depress^ mind seeks for sympathy, and that is not almys to 
be pbtaine^. For sympathy we usually look to the fair sex ; but it 
must be confessed that women have little understanding, and conse- 
queptly but little sympathy for intellectual troubles, for there can be 
no true sympathy without uuderstanding. Men can understand one 
another better than women can understand them ; but it is not 
everybody who has the happiness to possess an intimate friend of 
his own sex*to whom he feels at liberty to pour out his whole heart. 
If you talk of depression and intellectual troubles, most men, even if 
they have experienced similar feelings themselves, will half suspect 
you of shamming, of posing, or of seeking to advertise yourself. It 
is seldom, indeed, nowadays that sensitive souls can meet with 
kindred spirits, in sweet communion with whom they may safely 
unburden themselves, without any fear of being misunderstood or of 
exposing themselves to ridicule. We have travelled a long way 
from the days of Orestes and I'ylades, of Damon and Pythias, or 
even of Shakespeare and ^lichael Angelo. AV’^here to-day could we 
find even a friendship like that of Alfred Tennyson and Arthur 
Hallarn ? Who would now devote ten years of his life to erecting 
such a monument as In more lasting than brass,” to 

the memory of a dead friend ? 

The friendship and sympathy of our fellows are the best remedies 
for dopression of spirits. By sympatky we do not mean uttering 
conventional words of consolation in time of trouble. We m^au 
endeavouring to put yourself in another man’s place, and to see 
things from his point of view. 

The famous Jean Jacques Rousseau, though not a strong moral 
character, * possessed in an eminent degree the virtue of a broad 
human sympathy. It was, indeed, probably the consciousness of his 
own weaknesses that made him so sympathetic towards others. An 
anecdote is related of him which j>laces this virtue of his in a strong 
light. On one occasion he had composed an opera, which was per- 
formed before the king, Louis XV., and met with the royal approval. 
The king sent for him, and if he had put in an appearance he would 
probably have obtained a pension. He was, however, of a retiring 
disp(&ition, and could not bring himself to face the Court. To his 
friends he gave as a reason his Bepnblican opinions, but his real 
reason was his shyness. ^Accordingly he fled from the Court and 
sought the privacy of a country inn. While he was there a man 
came in, who began teUing the company that he was the celebrated 
Rousseau, and proceeded to give an account of the opera, which he 
said had been performed before the king with great success. Most 
VoL.*i56. — No. * B 
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men in Boossean’s position would have felt nothing bat contempt for 
the impostor, but this extraordinary man felt only pity*and shameu' 
“ I trembled and blnshed so,” he tells ns in his Confessions, for fear 
the man should be found out, that it pight have been thought that I* 
was the impostor.” Hh was afraid that somebody might come in 
who knew him and expose the pretender. At last he cduld beaR* it 
no longer and slipped out unobserved. Very few people'S^tould tr&at 
an impostor like that. * * 

No doubt there is a great deal of morbid feeling in the mindif of 
many young men and maidens in this decadent ” period ; and the 
tendency in England is to stifle as much as possible the expression 
of such feelings. We wish to bide* the disease, and then pretend 
that it is not there. Expression is, however, in itself a natural and 
healthy relief for the feelings; while morbidity of thought, if 
suppressed, becomes inveterate and intensified. The mind recoils 
upon itself and seeks to indemnify itself for the lock of open expres- 
sion by the audacity of its self-commnnings. As our greatest poet 
has it : 

“ An oven that is stopped, or river stayed, 

Buvneth more Hotly, swolleth with more rngo. 

Ho of concealed soitow may be said ; 

Free vent of words love's son-ow doth assuage ; 

[Sut when tho heart’s attorney^ once is mute, 

Tho client breaks, ns desiHirato in his suit.’’ 

When a human heart does venture to utter a cry in this age, tho 
critics find fault. The offender, if a man, is lacking in virility, he 

Bhonld liaFe shown more eolf-roDtraint j if a woman, eh© w said^ to 

have broken through the reserve natural to her sox. .The frank 
confossions of An Eiiiglishioormnis Tmc Letters, for instance, have 
been stigmatised as unwomanly. In order to be a polite and irre- 
proachable member of society, it is necessary to stifle natural human 
feelings ; or, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert expresses it, “ to shun all 
unrehearsed emotions.” 

To set things on a firm foundation again, we want full, free, and 
unlimited discussion. A recent writer has ventured to prophesy that 
what will seem to posterily to hare been the most characteristic 
feature of tho nineteenth century is its curions intellectnal cowardice. 
Men kre brave enough physically, but they are terribly afraid of new 
ideas. What hinders ns but cowardice from setting resolutely to^ 
work to sound everything to the bottom, and making np our njinds 
to drop all conceptions out of the fomitnre of onr minds that are no 
longer logically tenable ? Thus only can we hope to lay the founda- 
tions of a firm faith for the fntnre. Let ns prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good.” If we cannot believe in the traditions 
of the past,* let ns find something in which we can believe. 

’ /.a, fhe tongue. 
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Tkia will Jbe the t^ for the twentieth oentary — to find a faith 
(^ible to enlightened men, and also to apply to the improvement of 
human society, and the removal of morbid conditions of \ife, the 
'immense acquisitions in sdontific knowledge which have been made 
for us by the master*minds of the century just closed. 

Walter J. Baylis, i£.A. 
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CRIMINAL REFORM. 


The virus of a very serious social evil has lately reached this country. 
It first appeared in America^ and it has now become endemic at 
Elmira in the State of Massachusetts, where a large prison has been 
fitted up with expensive machinery, and all the apparatus necessary 
to carry but the new pathological process. 

>%.The etiology of this morbid condition assumes that all crime is 
due not so much to the depravity as to the delicate health of the 
criminal, and should be treated medically, followed by a course of 
Turkish baths and athletic exercises. Punitive treatment of any 
kind is said to aggravate the disease, and should be avoided, while 
the patient is kept in a cheerful frame of mind by a liberal and 
varied diet, the soothing effect of tobacco and light literature, 
including the daily and weekly newspapers, ^hilc his mind* is 
cultivated by amusing and instructive lectures, music, and the drama. 
The patients are encouraged to learn to perform on some musical 
instrument, and the pandemonium which results during the hours 
devoted to practice is said, by a recent visitor, to conduce to quiet- 
ness when it ceases. * 

^e security of life and property is seriously endaugereJ hy iLis 
:sentimental treatment of hardened criminals. 

In some of the States the action of the Criminal Courts is so 
corrupt and unsatisfactory, and the sentences inflicted so little puni- 
tive, that lynch law is frequently -put in force, and men are com- 
pelled habitually to carry arms to protect themselves. This is the 
case not only in the border States but in large centres of civilisa- 
tion, like New Orleans, where a nuqiber of Italians were lynched a 
few years ago, and the papers have lately reported several cases 
where negroes have been burnt alive by those who profess and call 
themselves Christians. 

But an evil of still greater magnitude is created when State 
fnnds are employed to establish factories, the produce of which is 
sold in competition with that of free labour at a profit, in one 
prison, of £56,000 per annum, and the demoralising example is set 
before the poor of a convict placed in a far better position* as to 
food, doihing, lodging, and the pleasures of life ihan the honest 
man with whom he competes in the labour market. 

Mr. Holmes, the well-known philanthro{iist and police court mis- 
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jsionaiy, is profoundly .dieaatisfied with the reformatory effect of 
prison discipline in England, and in a book entitled Pictures and 
Problems from tlu Iknvdon Police Courts, and an article in the C<m- 
t^porary Bevwo, advocates tl^e American system, though his own 
experience in working it does not appehr to have -been very 

enebnraging. He writes ; 

• 

“ Briefly, then, I woiild suggest short sentences, abolition of tichot-of- 
leaye, interesting vork/and more of it ; less time alone nnd more with the 
schoolmaster ; gradual improvement in conditions as a reward for industry 
and good behaviour ; some relaxation at intervals such as lectures with the 
magic-lantern, concerts, tfec., <fcc. I would go much further, for 1 would 
have lecturers, who can speak well and interestingly upon various subjects, 
invited to spetik to the prisoners ; 1 would have good singers and first-class 
musicians invited occasionally to give the prisoners a concert ; I would have 
the prisons supplied plentifully with books, and constant additions made to 
the library. 

“ I w'ould have a looking-glass in every cell, that prisoners might at any 
time take knowledge of themselves. 

“ I would have every warder master of a trade or able to teach something 
useful.’* 

In reply to an inquiry as to the kind of work he would suggest, 
he says : Any kind of* interesting work for which a market could 
be found,” and he disposes of the objection that prison labour com- 
petes with free labour in the market with the remark that it is a 
“ stupid cry,” and justifies the competition by pointing to the Church 
Army, which also competes with free labour. 

If this philanthropic reformer had paid a visit to the Wormwood 
Sernbbs Prison he would have seon that, though the Gnothi Seauton 
is not yet inculcated by tho use of a mirror ^ some of tho 111010 
practical* of bis suggestions have long since been anticipated. 
During the first month of imprisonment the convict is allowed only 
religious and instructive books, but subsequently he is well supplied 
with amusing and interesting literature. Mr. Holmes attaches great 
importance to the cut of the clothes, and the coiffure, of a convict 
when discharged from the prison ; there is, he knows, a redeeming 
influence, especially to a man of taste, in a clean well-fitted shirt,” 
and he adds, that he has known some men find positive salvation 
in a well-made, nicely-fitting suit of clothes. This idea is not original ; 
he appears to have derived it from a French lady, who exclaimed : 
“ What are all the consolations of religion compared to the satis- 
faction of feeling that yon are nicely dressed ? ” 

The police court missionary considers that the nnfatiiionable cut 
of the prison-made clothes has a demoralising effect. He will 
rejoice to hear that convicts are not necessarily dressed in prison- 
made clothes when released, nor is their hair cut so short as to make 
them oonspicuouB ; he has fallen into a very common error, which 
originated, perhaps, in a practice long since obsolete. The convict, 
when released, is entitled to a dotbing allowance of £1 17s. 2<f., 
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and, if he prefers it, can purchase clothing flom the q^ores of th^ 
Boyal Prisoners’ Aid Society, which is excellent in quality and mahe 
and far^ cheaper than any he could obtain in the open market. ^ 

Mr. holmes will be surprised to hear that convicts are carefully 
instructed ‘in several huadicrafts while in prison, and those who are 
already skilled workmen are allowed to work at their trade, care 
being taken that they shall compete as little as possible, with free 
labour, by employing them* on work that* is .required by ^the 
Government departments only. 

Convicts are carefully classilied according to age, previous convic- 
tions, and to criminality, and encouraged to industry and good 
conduct by a reduction of the peribd -of imprisonment*; they can 
also earn a maximum of £6, which is placed at their disposal on dis- 
charge through the medium of a Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

It is singnlar that a miasionary who is so familiar with prison 
life should never have heard of these indulgences. He remarks : 

“ All crime docs not proceed from wickedness, nor from the love of 
wrong-doing. This 1 have leoimod, and would to God I could burn this 
truth into the bmin and coAscience of tho nation ; wo should then seek to 
understand our m-iminals, and, getting some knowledge of them, wo should 
deal differently with them.” 

It would be impossible, with the space at our disposal, to follow 
Mr. Holmes through the whole of his extraordinary ideas, but his 
method of dealing with habitual convicts may be gathered from his 
treatment of a man he describes as a “ burglar friend,” who was 
“exact, methodical, industrious beyond measure, honest in all his 
dealings ; who was to him a friend, a study, and a delight ” ; hut 
anfo{tunately he had one foible — ^an irresistible passion for burglary, 
only burglary, accompanied by violence. This was his one weakness, 
but it had embittered his otherwise blameless life. 

It had established such a fascination over his mind that, though 
only forty years of age, he had passed more than twenty-five years of 
hss “exact and industrious” life in prison. On his l^t discharge, 
after fifteen years imprisonment, he was taken under Mr. Holmes’ 
benevolent care. He tells us “ this man wants a stake in society, 
something to lose,” and he at once provided that stake by estab- 
lishing him in a comfortable house, with all necessary furniture and 
appliances to carry on his trade as a bookbinder. 

Here he lived happily with his wife for two years ; but, as his 
benefactor truly observes: “Nothing but the Divine inspiration, 
that comes from human goodness, can, or ever will, help such 
men” ; and the result was that he threw away the stake in society 
that had been so kindly provided for him, and committed azibther 
burglary, with or without murder is not stated, but we are specially 
inform^, as an extenuating circumstance, that he had £5 of his 
own money in his pockst at the time he committed the robbery. 
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He -was ar^^ested, aifd sentenced to three years imprisonment, and 
his ticket-of-leave was revoked — ^bat, owing to the kind intervention 
of one of the magistrates, he was released by the Home Secretary 
before the expiration of his sentience. 

The im]2jBnitent burglar returned to his benefactor, * who ‘‘was 
struck speechless at the sight of him ; their interview must have 
been most affecting, for though inured to prison life,’ on this 
occasion the punishment had converled him into ‘‘a wild animal*’; 
but having been cruelly deprived of the use of a mirror while in 
prison he was unaware of the change that had taken place in his 
features. When he saw the reflection of his face in a glass, he 
was BO shocked that he covef cd his face with his hands and cried 
like a child.** 

Humanity demands that convicts should not bo exposed to such 
cruel privations. After all, they are oar fellow-creatares^ and 

should not be deprived of an article of toilet so indispensable as 
a mirror. 

JMr. O’Brien was deprived of his trousers by a brutal Anglo** 
Saxon jailor, but never of his mirror. | 

The prodigal was again taken in, lodged with some excellent 
people, who soon learnt to love him,” and in a short time he 
recovered human features and learned **to smile and even to laugh.” 
This is hardly a matter of surprise. Although twenty-six years of 
prison discipline had failed to reform the convict, it had at least 
taught him to control his features and to refrain from immoderate 
laughter under the most ludicrous circumstances. Capital was once 
more provided to sot him up in his handicraft, but the Divine 
inspiration *’ was again denied him. 

With ‘‘some pounds of his own honest earnings in his pocket” 
he broke into the house of a workman in the suburbs. He was 
arrested in the act, and was sentenced to five years penal servi- 
tude. His ticket-of-leave was again revoked, so that he will be 
rec^uired to serve the four years remitted from previous sentouoes. 
The lamentations of the criminal reformer on this unfortunate 
incident indicate a tenderness of heart which must almost disqualify 
him for the practical work of fife. Ho writes of his friend : 

“ Shall I ever see him again ? Not at liberty ; nay, nay, in loss than 
"‘nine years ho will have eaten his own heart. I see him, a man of many 
talents, in the monotonous daily round of his uninteresting task ; I see him 
in the horrible and long continued solitude of his cell ; I see the disappear- 
ance of the man and the resuscitation of the brute, but never again shall I 
see his deft fingers at work. A year or two of maddening thought, inces- 
sant reflection, and choking con^ement, and he will have poss^ into the 
presence chamber of the Great Judge.” 

• 

This rhapsody will have prepared the reader for the annonnoe- 
ment that Mr. Holmes disapproves enturely of mannal labonr as a 
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means of employment for convicts. Oaknm-'picking is condemned 
as tending to canse insanity. Wood-chopping, addressing envelope, 
paper-sorting under unpleasant conditions, even clerical work, and 
pick and shovel work in competition with the navvy, are all^ 
olgectionable, being " loonotonoos, il!-reqnited drudgery,” and pick 
and shovel work is especially condemned as “ not elevating.” He 
apparently prefers the American system, supplemented*^ by lynch 
law, and a miraculous intervention of the Almighty for the refom 
of criminals. ' ' 

The great majority of convicts arc only capable of manual labour. 
To deprive them of that is to condemn them to a life of idleness. 

Mr. Holmes does not appear to he aware that fifteen years 
imprisonment is never imposed by the Criminal Courts for burglary 
unless ac^mpanied by circumstances of great atrocity ; but tW is 
a mere detail to which he does not allude. He tells us instead that 
tenderness and pity and love may dwell in the heart of the most 
confirmed criminal.” But not one word of sympathy is expressed 
for the many victims of his prot^g6’s atrocities, 
nis liook is calcnlated to have a very miachievons effect. He 

dwells with interest on \he numerous convictions of a notorious 
female drunkard, and repeats her vulgar jocularities before the 
magistrate ; he not only glorifies the criminal and extenuates his 
crime, but he seeks to render him dissatisfied with honest labour 
because it is monotonous and ill-paid. He would thus place the convict 
in a better position than the honest poor, and foster a venomous com- 
munity of ruffians who would render life and property unsafe, and 
create a social condition that is only to be found in less civilised 
communities. ‘ 

lt*is teaching of this kind, added to the lenient sentences passed 
on criminals, and the comforts of prison life, that has produced the 
present outbreak of criminal violence, and compelled respectable 
peojfie to carry arms for their own protection. The papers contain 
x^nmerous instances of outrages committed with impunity in open 
day and in public streets ; one unfortunate man, who was attacked 
by highwaymen on Clapham Common, having used his revolver in 
self-defence, was summoned by the police, but the magistrate held 
that he was quite justified. 

The Tiall Mall Gazette, after enumerating several mimes of violence 
committed in London, reports an instance in which the long-suffering ' 
tradesmen of North Kensington had lynched two men “ who Wl 
wrecked a grocer's shop.” 

The Times, of February 6, 1901, reports no lees than five cases of 
criminal violence, two of them being murder and* attempt to murder. 
The previous convictions of the criminals in the other three cases 
were thirty-four, fourteen, and several ” respectively. 

A verdict of manslaughter was recorded in one murder case^ 
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which tl&e jodge deol&red to be *' very nearly murder, and might 
haye been treated as murder,” and the convict was sentenced to 
twenty years penal servitude. The other case was remanded, but 
Comfortable board and lodging, and nominal labour, was again 
provided for the habitual criminals. 

In a recienb number of the Mndeenih Century, Mr. Anderson very 
ably exposes the present ridiculous manner of dealing with habitual 
criminalB ; but th^ Aiderican system, as advocated by Mr. Holmes, 
recalls the important discoveries of Gulliver in the Island of Lapnta. 
During my early service in India I had some experience in dealing 
with “thugs.” They were as utterly irreclaimable as the criminals 
of this country, who in repeated 'short sentences spend half of their 
lives in prison; yet they were suppressed, without too much hanging, 
and are now almost unkaown. 

The same measures which have converted the thugs into an 
industrious community of tent-makers at Jnbbulpore, would break 
up the gangs of burglars and receivers of stolen property in London, 
and if they were not reformed, they WQOld At leASt b0 kOpt OUt of 
misekief, and the public protected from *their depredations and 
violence, which is not the -case at present. 

Although evil communications have no doubt their well-known 
proverbial effect, Mr. Justice Wills and others, who have given 
careful consideration to the subject, consider that the habitual 
criminal is in a great measure the victim of heredity ; and not the 
least important result of his more rational treatment would be to cut 
off the supply of criminal protoplasm in the embryo, so that the 
race 'Would soon become extinct. 

* Lionel Ashbuhnek, 

• Late Police Commissioner, Northern Division, Bombay. 
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There is a destiny made for man by liis ancestors, and no oiie can 
elude the tyranny of his organisation.*’^ 

These few words embody one of the profoundest truths connected 
with human existence, yet one which, to judge by,, results, is a 
matter of supreme indifference to the majority of civilised men. 

Heredity is so vast a subject, evolving issues and latent possi- 
bilities so wide, that, as a science, it remains at the beginning of the 
present century still in its infancy, awaiting the advent of some 
genius to lift the veil and shed light where obscurity now prevails. 

Enough is however known to enable every person of ordinary 
intelligence to appreciate certain principles and broad facts, which 
would be of enormous value to the race wore they generally acknow- 
ledged and acted upon. 

Daring the historic ages of the world man has always, in some 
measnroj recognised the laws of heredity. In the ancient Mosaic laW 

we read : 

The sins of the fathers shall be visited npon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.” 

In the sacred laws of ]\f anu wo find : 

. “ A woman always bnngs into the world a son gifted with the same 
qualities as he who begat him.” 

We may know ])y his acts the man that belongs to a low class or who 
is bom of a disreputable mother.” 

‘‘ A man of low birth has the evil disposition of liis father, or of his 
mother, or of both — he never can hide liis descent.” 

The* same elementary ideas are understood by every class of 
society in the civilised world ; oven the most ignorant can readily 
grasp the fact that their offspring is, at any rate, in some measure 
a reproduction of themselves, whether it be in form, feature, or 
character. Like father like son ” ; He’s a chip of the old block ” ; 
and similar sayings express sentiments which are fully appreciated 
by all intelligent persons ; nevertheless, with these broad ^founda- 
tions of general knowledge to work upon, no steps are taken, no 
safeguards are raised, to shield the coming generations from the 
grave perils which threaten their well-beings 

In spite of all that is known, all that has been said an3 written, 
the eminently unfit of every class propagate their kind without 
bindranoe or protest ; in fact, they are encouraged to do so, first 

1 Mandsley. 
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tbe popalar jbeaching of religion, which throws all responsibility on 
to *the shonlders of a Supreme Being ; and, secondly, by public 
•institutions able and willing to relieve them of a troublesome and 
expensive burden. * • 

^ The Lord sends them,” cries the beggar woman of her starving 
brood. Tt’s God’s will/’ says the stricken mother of her idiot 
child, all unconscious qf her own and her drunken partner’s crime ; 
and jthia same sentiment finds echo in all ranks of society, varied 
, only by the eat, drink, and bo merry '' attitude of a certain class 
bent on self-indulgence at all costa. 

The fruits of this unconsciou|$ or wilful blindness are already 
being garnered and a bitter harvest is being reaped, as certain forma 
of disease claim to themselves an ever increasing number of victims. 

Insanity and suicide (twin brothers), intemperance (chronic alco- 
holism), and cancer may, for example, be regarded as most potent 
forces for evil, affecting tbe mental, moral, and physical well-being 
of mankind. 

Jlow enormously ilieso terrible diseases qre on the increase may 
be seen from the following table of statistics compiled from the Regis- 
trar-General’s Health Report during a period of twenty-three years : 


Annufd Death Date to a Million Persons livhitj in Ewjlmd* 


Year. 

In.s;>nity. 

SSuicido. 

AlQvliOUSUii 

CauceL 

IS/o 

11 

67 

27 

470 

I'/G 

oS 

78 

27 

470 

1.S77 

Gl ’ . 

09 

30 

486 

V7S 

73 

: 71 

31 

501 

187‘J 

68 

SO 

... 26 

500 

I.S80 

.. (j.'i 

77 

26 

511 ■ 

18SI 

96 

75 

63 

520 

18S2 

90 

. 75 

38 

531 

1S83 

112 

74 

31 

510 

1884 

106 

76 

31 

563 

18S5 

99 

71 

35 

572 

183G 

S6 

82 

as 

.590 

1SS7 

89 

• SO 

40 

615 

ISSS 

92 

S2 

... .JQ 

621 

1S89 

97 

. 76 

42 

656 

■J8P0 

98 

77 

... rjj 

676 

18. U 

96 

85 

52 

692 

1892 

91 

88 

52 

690 

1698 

100 

87 

57 

711 

1594 

101 

91 

49 

718 


119 

92 

65 

765 

1896 

no 

86 

... gg 

764 

1897 

119 

90 

... gg 

787 

1898 

114 

92 

... gg 

802 
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These figures are beyond dispute, and the least thinking person 
may well pause and consider what they portend in the life history of 
the human race, should no check be brought to bear upon them. ^ 

Of all the afflictions to which* man is subject insanity in its 
diverse phases is without question the saddest and thf» gravest, the , 
most degrading and far reaching in its consequences. ^ 

The death of the young ^nd beloved may draw “ teaps of blood 
from our hearts, but the veiy finality and hopelessness of doatl^ have 
in themselves a measure of comfort, and in our hour of deepest 
despair we know that the great healer “ Time will gently dip us in 
the waters of Lethe, and that the^ morrow will bring with it a due 
measure of sunshine and happiness. But when we look on the face 
of an idiot child, or watch the dark clouds gather, until at last they 
obscure the mental vision of those we love, then, indeed, we may 
say, in the words of the sorely-tried man of old, the world has become 
*‘as a land of darkness, as darkness itself and of the shadow of death, 
without any order and where the light is as darkness.” 

Who can sum up thp grief of the stricken parent, the despair of 
the worse than widowed wife, and the misery of tainted children, with 
the shadow of mad parentage overhanging all their lives ! 

In an ill-defined way most educated people are aware that insanity 
is on the increase, and they accept the fact much in the same spirit 
as that with which they accept the hundred and one other unpleasant 
facts connected with human existence — with absolute indifference. 
As to origin or prevention, no thought of . these subjects ever enters 
their heads ; indifferent and unheeding they go on their wsiy, while 
the Begistrar-Generars report, year by year, records an ever-increasing 
number of victims. 

Many capable men argue that this apparent increase in insanity 
is due to the better administration of the laws respecting persons of 
uueonnd mind, coupled with the facts that the insane under modem 
treatment live longer, and that many persons are now placed in 
asylums who, in former years, would have eked out their wretched 
existences in their own homes. It would be idle to deny that there 
is truth in this ; but, on the other hand, the extraordinary advance 
of medical science, with its wider knowledge and more skilful treat- 
ment of the insane and those bordering on insanity, should, in the 
natural course of things, tend to balance, if not diminisb««.£l^eir 
numbers. / 

In his work on Marriage and Disease Dr. Strahan says : I must 
admit that I go with those who believe mental disease to be on the 
increase” ; and we have not far to seek to find abundant evidence in 
support of his testimony. 

Now, is to the cause of this increase, n'osrefnl study of such works 
as Mauley’s Pcdhology of Mind^ Strahau’s Marriage and Disease^ 
Bibet’s Heredity^ with works by Lombroso^ Nisbet, Talbct, and 
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oilers; bearing directlyW indirectly on the subject, point to the fact 
that this steady progress in mental disorders is mainly attributable 
to the influences of heredity. 

^ Everybody’s mental constitutibn being determined prim^^vily and 
, mainly by bis inheritance from his forefathers, and secondarily and in a 
less degree only by the circumstances of his life and training, the funda- 
mental lines of his character, which have boen laid down in the past fix for 
him, and would, had w^e fiilband exact knowledge, fix for us the education 
of which ho is capa^ble and, if so be, the degeneration to whieh he is 
^ doomed/’^ 

* At the head of mental characteristics whose hereditary nature is 
apiairent, we may place idiocy and insanity.” - 

“Since the ^direct cause of insanity is some morl)id afTection of the 
nervous system, and as every pirt of the organism is transmissible, clearly 
the heredity of mental afiections is the rule.”a 

Quotations from the highest authorities might be added ad 

infl'ivitun} , 

The evidence in support of the transmissibility of the insane 
tendency is complete and overwhelming. That the child of an 
insane parent will be insane does not follow ; the workings of 
heredity are - by the lighti of our present knowledge — among the 
uncertain (.[uantities, bub this we do know, that he is always liable to 
develop some allied form of nervous disorder, such as weakness of 
mind, dipsomania, or suicide; conversely, sneb weakness in one 
generation may break out into insanity in tlie next. 

lUbot says that : 

“ isotliing is more freqxiont than to see simple insanity become suicidal 
mania, or suicidal mania become simple insanity, alcoholism or hypo- 
chondria.” ^ 

He proceeds to give the following striking example : 

“ A goldsmith who had been cured of a first attack of insanity, caused 
by the lie volution of ] 7811, took poison; later, his eldest daughter was 
seized with an attack of mania, passing into dementia ; one of her 
brothers stabbed himself in the stomach with a knife ; a second brother 
gave himself up to drunkenness and ended his career by dying in the 
streets ; a third, owing to domestic annoyance, refused all food and died 
of aniemia. Another daughter, a twoman of most capricious temper, 
married, and had a son and a daughter; the former died insane and 
epileptic ; the latter lost her mind during her lying-in, became hypochon- 
driac, and wished to starve herself to death. Two children of this same 
wdss^ \ died of brain fever, and a third would never take the breast.” ^ 

The writer is acquainted with the following family history. The 
father at about the age of twenty-eight became subject to acute 
attacks of mania, the mother was hysterical and neurotic. The three 
elder scftis of these parents, who have attained the age at which their 
*\father first developed symptoms of insanity, have all shown signs of 

^ Maadsley’s PaJMcgy of Mind, ^ Kisbet, Marriage and HeredUy, 
j . . Rlbot, SeredUy, 
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marked degeneration. They have squandered their means, regard- 
less of the consequences, and have given way more or'iess to a^po- 
holism. One of these men was possessed of quite exceptional 
ability, and the other two wore sucpessful in business until the fataf 
age, wheh the hereditary taint proved too strong, bringing disaster 
and ruin in its train, which every effort on the part of relatives has 
been powerless to avert. 

And to the man sprung from such stock, ahd w^o still is endowed 
with the priceless gifts of physical and mental sanity, the burden of 
such heritage is intolerable. He knows that under favourable con- 
ditions all may be well with him ; but he knows, too, that in constant 
worry and anxiety lies his own chi&f danger, and in all probability 
he will unceasingly be harassed and tormented by the vagaries, or 
worse, of his unstable relatives. Truly the “ sins of the fathers ” 
constitute a heavy burden ! 

So closely are the insane allied to the chronic alcoholists that in 
the advanced stages of the disease there is merely a distinction with- 
out much difference between them. 

Chronic alcoholists m*ay be divided into two classes ; those who 
acquire the habit and those who inherit the tendency to do so. 

It is needless to enter into details as to the consequences entailed 
by over indulgence in the use of alcohol. Most of us are familiar 
with cases of ruined lives and wretched homes as the result of the 
fatal habit, and in these days of high pressure living it is becoming 
moro Qud inoro V/Wmiaoni Mental worry^ overwork, ill-health, want 
of sufficient nourishment and clothing, tend to swell the numbers of 
chronic alcoholists, and the habit so easily acquired is extremely 
difficult to relinquish. 

The real danger to the race, however, lies in the fact that the 
great majority of inebriates need no incentive to acquire tho habit ; 
they are born with the tendency, and it is to this cause chiefly that 
we must ascribe the increase in the number of deaths from chronic 
alcoholism during the last twenty-three years. A reference to the 
table of statistics shows that in 1875 twenty-seven persons in a 
million died as the result of chronic alcoholism ; in 1898 these figures 
had more than doubled themselves, the number then being returned 
as sixty-five per million of the population. 

The following quotations point to the conclusion arrived at by 
some of the most eminent men of the day: r 

Heredity as a causation is estimated to be present in nearly sixty per 
cent, of all cases of chronic alcoholism.” ^ 

<*Snr 07 enfants n6s de parents alcooliquea 14 seulement etaient 
sfuns.”^ « 

« There are not a few human beings so saturated with [^tho taint of 


^ J. B. Usher, 


> (Baw, tU.) Lombroso. 
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alcoholic heredity that they could as soon ‘ turn back a flowing river from 
the as an*d&t the march of an attack of alcoholism.*’^ 

. Much that has been said respecting insanity applies equally to 
inebriety. Both belong to the group of diseases of the, nervous 
system, showiiatg a marked tendency to degeneration^ and both are 
liable to be transmitted hereditarily. 

The analogy in heredity between ins 9 .nity and inebriety is moat 
marked- 

The children of inebriate parents may be insane, and those of 
insane parents may be inebriates, or the neurotic predisposition may 
be transmitted in a variety of forms. 

Demme of Borne writes : 

The direct posterity of ten families of drunkards, in which alcoholism 
of one parent or of botli, or even of previous generations, is shown, 
amounted to fifty-seven children; but of these, twonty-flvo children died 
during the first weeks or months of life, part of them from lack of vitality, 
part through eclamptic seizures (nodema of the brahi and its membranes). 
Six children were idiots, five children exhibited marked backwardness of 
growth in height, remaining almost dwarfish ; five. children, as they became 
older, wei*e attacked with epilepsy ; one boy was attacked with severe 
chorea, terminating finally ill idicKjy; five ciiildren had congenital dis- 
eases. Thus, of fifty-seven childi^n of drunkards, thei-o were only ten, or 
17 '5 per cent., in a normal condition. Of sixty-ono children of ten tem- 
l>erate families fifty, or 81'9 per cent., wore normal.” 

How early the craving for alcohol may be developed is illustrated 
by fwiioiYing aiaes. J)r. Crothera speaks of a nenrotlc infant, 
one year of age, who had been given tincture of cinchona : 

“ In a little time the child cried for the medicine, and nothing would 
pacify it until* it was given.” 

On investigation, it was found that the baby had an alcoholic 
mother, who died soon after its birth. 

“In a second case, an infant of only two months old could only bo 
reduced to tninquillity by a few drops of spirits,” 

That children bom with such marked signs of drink craving can 
ever become useful or respectable members of society is' a moral 
impossibility ; in consequence it is%orne in upon the minds of some 
unsentimental persons that under certain conditions it becomes & 
greater crime to give life than to take it. Death is an end to the 
individual and his procreating powers, while the giving of one tainted, 
life may yield results stretching far away into the future of the 
human race. 

A glance at the cancer statistics will suffice to show how greatly 
this fbrm of disease is on the increase. In 1875 it claimed 470 
.victims in every million persons; in 1898 these figures had swollen 
to 802. Year by year an ev^r accumulating number of men and 


> Norman Kerr, 
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women perieh by wbat is trnly one of tiie mmit .terrible ills pertain- ■ 
ing to modem life. * ^ 

Repeatedly, through a long period of years, the Begistrar-GreneraJ 
calls attention to the increase of deaths from this cause, and in the 
Sixty-first Blue Book (the latest report issued) he remarks that : 

« 

“ Cancer appears to have been more fatal both among men.ahd women 
in 1898 than in any other year on record ; the male mte was higher by 
19*6 per cent, and the female rate higher by 10*0 per cent, than th^ cor- 
responding mean I'ates in the preceding decennium.” 


In spite of overwhelming evidence, man, as is his wont in the face 
of unpleasant facts, seeks about wherewith to blind* himself, and 
attempts have been made to prove that this increase is a more or 
leas ficfitious one, attributable in a great measure to a bettor system 
in the registration of deaths and to the advance of medical science, 
combined with greater accuracy of diagnosis. 

To some extent this may be so, and it should be pointed out that 
in 1887 a system of. enquiry was established respecting deaths 


indefloltelj certified as due to tumours j and an increase of 2*0 per 
cent, of the deaths from cancer in the seven years 1891-07 are the 
result of this system. Nevertheless it is a matter of everyday obser- 
vation, endorsed by the testimony of medical men, who readily 
acknowledge it, that malignant growths of a cancerous nature are 
becoming more and more common. 

Sir Spencer Wells, in commenting on the increase of cancer 
between 1861 and 1888, says : ^ 


^ 1 think it is hardly possible that this steady increase in twenty-six 

years from 3G0 to GIO deaths from cancer among each million persons in 
England and Wales during that period can be truly attributed to any great 
extent to bettor registration, and this opinion is endorsed by many eminent 
men.” 


Cancer is, perhaps, the most terrible form of disease to which 
man is subject. 

Only tliose who have come in^ immediate contact with it, who 
have had the misfortune to nurse their dear ones through its long 
drawn out agony, can realise the full horror of it in all its stages ; 
the awful misery, the excruciating pain, which onr boasted n^ical 
skill can do but little to alleviate, the anguish and despair on bhose 
unfortunate beings whose only outlook is a steady progress towards 
death.” 

^he mental and physical torture, attended too often with hideous 
and loathsome details, may well cause the most indifferent ftbserver 
to say: were better for. this man hod he never been bpgrit”; 

while those who are drawn by ties of tender relationdiip oab only 
pray that speedy death-— barbaronsiy denied to the snfihrer by the 
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ethical staadarda of ooV moral code — may, at last, bring relief and 
peace. 

Among savages and the uncivilised races of men, livhere the great 
natural law of the survival of .the fittest ” obtains full sway, this 
dire disease practically unknown ; only as man moves ofiwards in 
the march of so-called civilisation does it spread and gather full 
force in ita work of destruction. 

In a work racently published by Dr/ Herbert Snow, he says : 

“ Cancer is a disease of civilisation, ahna^t restricted to the civilised state. 
The species contributing most to the mortality statistics are those direi’tly 
sissociated with the increased worry, trouble, tuid anxiety which modern 
civilisation brings in its train.” 

And again he says : 

“ Mental distress, worry, and anxiety form the immediate excitant in 
about OU per cent, of cases.” 

Dr. Strahan, in his work on Marriage and Disease^ remarks : 

“That, this la .so i.s, I tliinU, prove«l by the mujuugr 1X1 >Yhioll it IllCrCftStfS 
With what wc are pleased to eall civilisation, that is, wliere the interference 
with the laws of nature is most marked.” 

And again and again in works on this subject the same opinion is 
expressed by eminent men who have had ample opportunity of 
studying the subject. 

To quote once more from the Hegistrar-Crenerars report : 

“ ■Should equal percentages of increase be maintained in future years, 
they would .bring up the rates of cancer mortality to 17S1 per mill ion 
among males and females about the year 1932?.” , 

The amount of sufTering entailed by these figures is appalling to 
contemplate. 

Whatever the diversity of opinion may be as to the causation of 
cancer, there is the strongest evidence to prove that it is almost* 
invariably the outcome of impaired vitality, resnlting in constitutional 
degeneration ; and that — ^iu this lies its chief menace to the race — a 
predisposition to contract the disease can be transmitted hereditarily, 
and to this cause mainly must be attributed its alarming increase 
during the last forty years. 

Si^ James Paget remarks : 

Now £ can witliout dilficulty count as actual facts not less than one in 
three of patients with cancer in whose families the occurrence of cancer is 
known.” 

» 

As an example he gives the following case : 

“ A lady died of cancer of the stomach ; of her children, one daughter 
4jled ofcancer of the stomach and another of cancer of the breast, two of 
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can^ of the uterue, one of cancer of the bladder, one of cancer «f 
auxiliary glands, one of cancer of the stomach, and one of cancer of the 
rectum," ^ 

The writer knows of an instance of a husband and a wife who 
both died of cancer, the man of cancer of the larynx, 1;be woman of 
cancer of the rectum. 

The man’s father was said to have died of “ something internal,” 
the woman’s mother of an “ internal tumour ” ; such vague descrip- 
tions were usual half a century ago, and in both cases it was 
supposed that the predisposition was inherited. 

It is needless to multiply instances in support of the theory that 
a predisposition to develop cancer may be inherited ; reference to the 
works already mentioned afford ample evidence on the subject, and 
any one interested cannot do better than study them. 

At the present time the moat eminent scientists in the medical 
world are labouring unceasingly to find a cancer cure ; alarmed by 
the headway it is making, they are straining every nerve in their 
efforts, but, so far, the surgeon’s knife appears to be the only means 
they have of stemming^ its ravages, and permanent euro is rarely 
effected. 

An effort has been made in the foregoing brief outline to make 
clear how imperative it is that the present generation be taught to 
face certain hard facta connected with modern existence, so that 

praotioai otopa may Ijo taten to provide for the welfare of posterity. 

Thoughtful persona know' that the day of indifference must end, and 
the longer the delay, the more sure and terrible will be the 
retribution. * 

Mr. W. R. Greg says : 

« 

“Three generations of wholesome life might suffice to eliminate the 
ancestral poison, for the una medicatrix natuirce has woiiderfid efficacy when 
allowed free play, and perhaps the time may come when the womt cases 
sliall deem it a plain duty to curse no future generations with the daiimosa 
JiartdUaa which has caused such bitter wretchedness to themselves." 

The time is long in coming, but, believing in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and goodness, w6 may look to a future when the 
rights of the nnbom child will be fully recognised by the State, as 
well as by the individnal. In education, in its highest sense, lies 
the salvation of humanity, and already there is a faint murmur in 
the air betokening the coming of a higher form of civilisation, bnilt 
np on the fonn^tions of unselfiebness and rennndation, whose 
citizens, daring to face the tmtb and acting on its teaching, will 
stamp out these seeds, which to-day constitnte the gravest o& perils 
to the futiire of the civilised races of the world. 

And let not the men and women who have eyes to see and ears 
to hear with grow weary and faint-hearted with long waiting. One 
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feather 2rom the vrbg of the great white bird of troth has fallen 
upon them, and they most know that their thought of to-day will be 
the thought of all men to-morrow — and thought will be followed by 
action. 

Let ns remember : 

* “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

« • » • • » 

Lead life to sovei'eign power.” 

H. GiFFAllD-RUFFE. 
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IRELAND MILITANT. 


SiNCK the fall and death of Charles Stewart Parnell, Ireland has not 
loomed very large on the parliamentary horizon. Irish qnestions 
were bat little to the fronts and Irish representatives presented them- 
selves to the House of Commons as an assemblage of jarring atoms, 
jostling O&ch other aside in the straggle for notoriety, and caring 

very little how either their individual dignity or the interests of 
their country might suffer in such an unseemly contest. It was not 
to be expected, therefore, that Englishmen would care much for 
what Irishmen themselyes so persistently disregarded. Ireland 
practically dropped out of the calculations of all English parties, 
•many consoling themselves with the thought that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1898 had finally settled the whole Irish question, and 
all believing that in any case no revival of it was possible within the 
present generation. Now that all these calculations have been 
upset by the reappearance in the House of Commons of the Irish 
Party as an organised and determined fighting force, it may not be 
uninteresting to discuss at some length the rise of this new move- 
ment, and the state of affairs in Ireland with which it synchronises. 

.The iron hand with which Mr. Parnell ruled bis parliamentary 
fbllowera, and which enabled him to obtain good results out of 
often unpromising material, was no sooner removed than it b&came 
obvious that his absolutism had had evil as well as good effects. His 
followers, accustomed to trust everything to the genius of their 
leader, had lost all capacity for judicious initiative, for self-restraint, 
for individual action. They spoke and acted wildly, sparred at one 
another indiscriminately, and reduoed political life in Ireland to an 
■almost unexampled level of scurrilous personal attack. Nor was the 
spirit of firction confined to the members of Parliament ; it triumphed 
over the spirit of patriotism amongst the masses of the people as 
well. Every parish, evejry village, was the scene of a fierce internal 
conflict. And to dissension speedily succeeded its natural con- 
sequeuce, apathy. Disgusted with the manner in which their chosen 
representatives were behaving, m well as disheartened by the defeat 
. of the Honte Buie Bill of 1893, and by the great Unionist reiutrion 
' of 1895, the Irish people lost their interest in politics. The frantic 
■ endeavours of the rival leaders to rouse' their flagging entbusmsin 
only suooeeded in plunging them into srill deeper torpor. In a poor 
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country, t whose representatives must always be maintained at the 
public expanse, public apathy means the death of parliamentary ■ 
activity. Five or six members of the Party, men of sufficient wealth 
to defray their own expenses, continued a spasmodic fight at West- 
minster against overwhelming odds ; the rest stayed at home, attended 
to their pAvate afiairs, and paid no more attention to Parliament 
than was Shown in crossing the Irish Sea about twice a year to take 
part in some full-dress debate. At home, the old physical force ” 
pai«ty began to revive. It was dormant under Parnell, because he 
had convinced the people of the possibility of gaining their rights by 
strictly constiljntional means. Now it reappeared, gaining strength 
with the dbcrediting of parliamentarianism. National energy found 
vent, in many places^ in a number of smaller issues. But of active, 
vigorous political life there waa no trace. 

Such was the state of things when, in January 1898>, William 
O’Brien founded the United Irish League, the organisation which 
was destined to effect such a change in Ireland as to rouse the people 
from apathetic indifference into fierce fighting trim in less than three 
years. Starting from humble beginnings, in the extreme west of 
Connaught, it rapidly oyerran the whole 'island, and now but few 
parishes in the country are unprovided with a branch. The secret 
of this success was that the League from the first ignored the 
sectional qnarrels, and invited all Nationalists to join in fighting the 
common enemy — ^the party of English ascendent^, of Protestant 
ascendency, of landlord ascepdency. It chose for its first point of 
attack the most vulnerable spot in the enemy’s lines — those Land 
Laws which have been constantly condemned and constantly tinkered 
at by Liberal and Tory alike, and which are yet far from giving 
satisfaction or producing prosperity in Ireland. In opposition, to 
the landlords, all Nationalists were found to be at one ; in the act 
of speaking together on the same platforms against the same 
opponents, the recent strife was forgotten, the old spirit came back 
to the people. Only one thing was wanting to consecrate tl^e 
League, to render it sacred in the people’s eyes — ^persecution ; and 
this essential element was supplied when Mr. Gerald Balfour began 
to suppress League meetings ahd had the people batoned in viola- 
tion of the right of free speech. From that time the triumph of the 
United Irish League was assured. 

As the League spread it widened its programme. Originally a 
purely agrarian association, it included in its objects, one by one, all 
the items of the full Nationalist demand. Meantime several efforts, 
springing from different soarces, had been made to heal up the 
divisions between the Nationalist M.P.S, and to convert them 
into one harmonious body; but, owing to the erratic temperament of 
oertain of the members, aU fuled. Thus, at the beginning of last 
year, tite onrious spectacle presented itself of a united country repre- 
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sented by a diTided and mntaaUy warring party. The' Leagne, 
conBcions of its strength in the conntry, now began to ^ve indioa* 
tions of a derire to interfere in parliamentary elections; and this 
alarmed those faineant members who had hitherto considered the 
letters ** M.P.” as a fixtnre after the&r names, and had never dreamt 
of being called to an account by the country. There seemed every 
prospect of a keen contest, at the coming General Electiob, between 
the Leagne and the Party (or Parties) ; the latter strengthened by 
old memories, the former by newly-awakened enthusiasm. Toldr. 
John Redmond is due the honour of averting such a conflict. 
Perceiving the strength of the new movement, and its inclnsion of 
all that was beat in Irish Nationalism, he decided, with statesmanlike 
prescience, to put himself at the head of it, to join forces with Mr. 

O’Brien, and to bring vith him, if possible, the hitherto hostile 

M.P.S. He succeeded, in February of last year, in bringing about a 
reunion of the members into one Party, of which he himself was 
then elected chairman ; and in June the union of Party and conntry 
was cemented at the National Convention, which declared the 
United Irish League to be “ the National Organisation.” But much 
was yet to be 'done before the nominal union could be made real, 
and the " united ” Party transformed into a fighting one. Many of 
the members had been forced into professing friendship with 
their comrades simply through fear of feeling the League's power at 
the General Election ; and it was plain that they were but awaiting 
a renewal of confidence by the electorate to re-open the old feuds. 
The League steadily prepared for fight ; the country readily furnished 
the necessary funds ; and although the suddenly sprung dissolution 
prevented complete preparation, the short, sharp struggle which 
followed saw the Leagne victorious. All who were suspected, who 
refused to endorse the fighting policy of the League, found their 
seats insecure. Much new blood, badly needed, was infused into 
the moribund Party. Only in four constitnendes, out of the eighty 
commonly returning Nationalists, were candidates opposed to the 
Leagne returned ; and two of these subsequently found it best to 
make their peace with the Leagne and were allowed to enter the 
Party. The two who were excluded from the Party as finally con- 
stituted have no backing in the country, and are powerlem, even 
though one of them is so redoubtable a free-lance as Mr. T. M. 
Healy. 

Many features stamp the new movement as a genuinely demo- 
cratic one, and as having in it the seeds of progress. It is entirely 
. free from those curses of most Irish politioal movements — one-man 
power and clericalism. A glance at the m^anisation which makes 
titis possible may not be devoid of interest. The United Irish Leagne 
consbts, primarily, of a branch in every parish, each parish bring 
allowed one branch uid no more (with exceptions in the case of 
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cities,, whteh are preferably enrolled by wards). The membdrs of 
eacli branch elect their own oflicers, retain for local purposes all the 
funds of the branch except a small contribution to the Central Execu- 
tive, and have in their own hands^tbe complete control and guidance 
of the movenient within their own district, l^elegates frofa all the 
branches in a constituency constitute the l^ivisional Executive, 
which, in turn, underbakes the management of all matters affecting 
the constituency at large* and in particular advises the parliamentary 
reprel^entative of the division (who is, in many cases, chairman of the 
‘ Executive). The central National Directory of the League is com- 
posed of one delegate from each Divisional Executive, together with 
the chairman *and officers of the parliamentary party. This body, of 
some ninety members, is presided over by tho chairman Of thO pSilty, 
in Ilia capacity as President of the League ; it has supreme control 
of all matters of universal interest (the questions of Iloiue Rule, 
Catholic University, and Financial Relations, &c.) affecting the 
movement and the country as a whole ; and the method of its selec- 
tion ensures its l)eing in touch with the people. Moreover, its 
meetings aro few, its duties small, and the fupds it has tp administer 
are trifling. The actual work is decentralised as far as possible, 
which enables the League to adapt its policy to the circumstances of 
each particular district ; each Divisional Executive, with its network 
of branches, being in effect an association for the redress of local 
grievances and the selection of such representatives in Parliament 
and on public boards as are best fitted to deal with local needs. 
Thus, the majority of the constituencies being rural, most of the 
brau&hes and Divisional Executives are concerned mainly with 
agrarian mtfttors : but in urban constituencies such questions as the 
housing of the poor and the rights of town tenants are tho foremost 
planks on the League’s programme. While being thus wide enough 
to embrace the democracy of the whole country, the connection of 
all districts through the National Directory enables the whole force 
of public opinion to be concentrated, in case of need, on any one spot 
where a particularly glaring case of injustice has to be fought. Thus, 
mqch more power is gained than could be possible with separate and 
distinct associations ; and at the same time the whole country is 
*kept in touch with the great central fight for legislative indepen- 
dence. 

It will be at once obvious that such an organisation as this 
renders impossible anything like dictation or the power of a boss.” 
In the old days members of Parliament were the nominees of 
Parnell, whose will was law in every Nationalist constituency ; now 
the M.P. is selected at a Convention summoned, on a representative 
basiSy by the Divisional Executive ; he takes his mandate* from the 
Divisional Executive, and feels directly responsible to it. As the 
meuibers are thus the monthpieoes of the League, so is the chairman 
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the mouthpiece of the united members. It is true that the present 
chairman, Mr. Redmond, is much more than a mere mouthpiece ; in 
the period of transition, of settling down into order and harmony, 
much has been due to his tact and judgment, but he has shown 
these qualities quite' as much by non-interference as by personal 
action. Anything like the dictatorship of an “ Uncrowned King " is 
henceforth impossible ; and that in itself indicates a great advance, 
and promises to afiord a most beneficial and much-needed training in 
organisation and self-government to the Irish people. * 

The evil of clericalism, which was formerly kept in subjection by ' 
the dictatorship of Parnell, has been removed by the same system 
which removes the possibility of dictatorship. It is tsne that many 
priests, and even a few bishops, are members of the United Irish 
League, but their influence is, under : the League’s constitution, 
precisely proportioned to their merit as individual Nationalists, not 
to their position as clergymen. As a body, the Irish Catholic 
hierarchy and clergy of to-day, those who have been sent forth with 
the Maynooth stamp, are not National in sentiment at all ; they are 
imbued with the usual ‘clerical distaste for enfranchising movements, 
and are, for the most part, linked to the. patriot party only by the 
accident that the system of government which is anti-Irish is also 
to a great extent anti-Catholic. Were a Catholic University for 

Ireland granted to-morrow, we should find that but a small per- 
centage of the Irish priesthood would care to continue the fight for 
Home Rule. This being so, it is not surprising to find that most of 
the bishops and clergy stand aloof from the United Irish League, or 
even condemn it as “ revolutionary ’’ or *' immoral.” All ov^ the 
country, at the General Election, the clerics waged an uncompromising 
*war against the League. That they were overwhelmingly beaten 
everywhere — notably in Mayo, in Meath, and in Tipperary — and 
that their sole remaining parliamentary champion is l^Ir. T. M. Healy, 
are drcumstances worthy the consideration of those broad-minded 
Englishmen who regard Ireland as a priest-ridden country. 

^e snccees of the United Irish League in reorganising the scat- 
tered Nationalist forces was largely dne to its action in placing ^he ' 
Land Question in the forefront o% its programme. The debate on 
Mr. John Redmond's amendment to the Address has clearly shown* 
the unanimity with which all sections of Irishmen condemn the exist- 
ing condition of the Land Laws and their administration. The 
alliance, on behalf of Compulsory Purchase, of the Nationalists and 
Mr. T. W. Russell, so Imig one of the chief jnllars of Northern 
Unionism, should be enough to demonstrate once for all that only 
the speedy establishment of a peasant proprietary can the Irish Land 
Question "be solved. But the Irish Pssrty and the United Irish 
have no intention of trusting to debates in Parliament alone. 
Taking as their cue Lord Salisbury’s words, that CompnlKuy' Land 
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PaTohastr is impossiUe “ under existing circnmstanceB,” they ace 
dqjtermined to alter the “ oircnmstances ” by a vigorous agrarian 
campaign in the conntiy. The weapons need will be, as usual, non- 
payment of rent and boycotting ; care being taken to keep within 
the law. The United Irish League has, froih the outset, • preserved 
itself absolutely free from any stain of crime, and has made a point 
of impressing on its members the fatal consequences of any violence 
or outrage. By continuing in this career of vigorous yet irreproach- 
able agitation, it is hardly too mnch to hope that the United Irish 
League will induce Lord Salisbury to reconsider his position and to 
climb down gracefully once more. 

Another .portion of the agrarian policy of the League is not so 
universally approved, and is viewed by many with grave suspicion. 
This is the attack on the grazing ranches. Of late years the quan- 
tity of land under tillage in Ireland has been decreasing, cultivation 
being replaced by grazing. Small holdings are grouped together 
into large grass tracts, devoted to the raising of cattle for the 
English market. The tillage land is thus less and less able to 
support those who formerly found on it 'their whole subsistence ; 
numbers of small agriculturists find themselves unable to live in the 
country without suddenly changing their habits and adapting them- 
selves to some new occupation, always a practically insurmountable 
stumbling-block to a peasant class. So they either starve or emi- 
grate. In many places, tenant-farmers have been turned out of 
their small holdings for the express purpose of amalgamating them 
with the neighbouring grazier’s property ; for the grazier, as richer 
an€ more enterprising, is preferred as a tenant by most landlords. 
Urged on ‘by the prick of hanger, the people have demanded, through 
their organisation, that these grazing farms shall be given up by 
the holders, and shall be split up again into small holdings, for the 
planting thereon of the old tenants. “ The land must raise men, 
not bnllooks,” is their cry. In this, however, many people see a 
tendency towards Socialism. They argue, with some show of 
reason, that the grazier, as a tenant, has a right to undisturbed pos- 
session of his holding ; that to interfere with his disposal of that 
holding, whether he employs it ’in tillage or grazing, is to arrogate 
to the people at large a voice in the control of an individual’s landed 
property : which is opposed to the system of peasant proprietorship, 
and is Socialism pure and simple. In reality, however, it is only % 
some such action as the United Irish League adopts that Socialism 
can be prevented from taking root in Ireland. This apparent para- 
dox will become plain on a little consideration. If the farmers of 
Ireland find themselves gradually, but steadily, losing their only 
means of sustenance, if they see the laxid becoming concentrated in 
a few hands, and devoted ^ the breeding of cattle for exportation, 
they will most assuredly soon raise the cry for Land Nationalisation. 
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It is known that one or two Irish leaders already favour this solution 
on principle, but are willing to assent to the scheme of peasant pro- 
prietorship if that scheme can be well worked. But if the peasant 
is dispossessed by the grazier, and the country is depopulated and 
turned into one vast gf azing ranch^ 'then it seems inevitable that the 
State should take over the land and administer it itself for the 
benefit of all. This acceptance of Socialistic principles can only be 
prevented by using the force of organised public opinion for the 
elimination of the grazier. 

Second only to the land agitation in its hold on the Irish imagi- 
nation comes, at present, the remarkable movement for the revival 
of the Irish language. Some attention has recently been drawn to 
this revival by the attempt of Mr. Thomas O'Donnell to make an 
Irish speech in Parliament ; but its origin, its aims, and its strength 
are scarcely at all known in Great Britain. The Gaelic* language^ 
which was the tongue of all Ireland down to a few centuries ago, 
still survives as a spoken language along the whole of the western 
seaboard, and in a few other spots scattered over the island, but is 
gradually dying out before the advance of English. The present 
movement aims not only at preserving it in those districts where it 
is still spoken, but at spreading it all over the country as the prin- 
cipal tongue of the land. This attempt had its origin in the political 
dissension and apathy which followed the fall of Parnell. Many 
true Nationalists who bad grown disgusted with political work, 
wishing to find some outlet for their strong patriotic sentiment, 
diverted it into a passionate attachment to the old tongue of the 
Gfkel.” In the absence of any great popular agitation the movenf^nt 
grew and flourished, directed by the Gaelic League. It^ has now 
nfade converts in most unexpected quarters (such as Mr. George 
Moore), and pervades, more or less visibly, the greater part of 
Ireland — so far, at least, as sentimental approval goes. Altogether 
apart from the merits of the change advocated by the Gaelic 
^revivalists, the spirit which they are stirring up in the country 
makes for good. The undoubted earnestness and enthusiasm of 
the leaders of the revival, the steady determination with which they 
puisne their ideal, afford of themselves a valuable lesson, and one 
worthy of imitation, for the masses of the people ; nor is that lesson 
bewg wholly lost. Then, too, the classes, lectures, social and 
musical gatherings held under the auspices of the Gaelic League 
cannot fail at least to have a stimulating and refining efiect on the 
rising generation (whom it is their desire chiefly to attract), and to 
direct to the history, literature, and antiquities of Ireland an amount 
of attention which should certainly prove fruitful in mental cnltnre 
and subsequent creative activity. But though the Gaelic League is 
thus incidentally benefiting the country, its direct objects can 
sceroely be acceded an unquidified approval. These objects are 
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four ia number : two benefidal, two retrograde and detrimental to 
the |>est interests of Ireland and Irishmen. The first is to secure 
bi-liugual education for the children in Irish-speaking districts — 
that is, to procure that these children shall be taught English 
and other subjects through the 'medium of Trish, the language 
spoken in the*home circle. The preseht system, whereby the nliild 
is given a parrot-knowledge of English which he forgets on leaving 
school, is fatal to all true education, and only retards the natural 
progr<lss of the English language in those remote districts. 

The second object of the Gaelic League is equally praiseworthy : 
namely, to promote the study of ancient Irish literature, which at 
present is ma<;h better known to* the Germans than to the Irish, 
and which, though not containing anything of the greatest in litera* 
ture, contains much that is valuable, and could not fail to act as a 
powerful mental Btimalns to the people in whose land it waa com- 

posed and whose ancestors it celebrates. Bat, not satisGed with 
this, the Gaelic League further demands that Irish shall be spread 
over the whole conntiy and accepted as the national language of 
Ireland,” adding, as its fourth object, the corollary that a modern 
literature in Irish shall be created. Passing over the absurdity 
of snpposing that literature can be crcateil by a league of any 
kind, the vague nature of the chief claim should be noticed. 
The ofGcial programme of the League says nothing about what is 
to be done with English if their schemo succeeds. But the 
responsible chiefs of the movement have perceived the necessity of 
disclaiming all hostility to the English language ; they publicly 
advooato national bi-lingualism, and are nevor tired of extolling the 
advantages •possessed by nations speaking two languages ; they 
point in especial to the example of Wales as one to be followed/ 
wilfully blinding themselves to the evil effects on the Welsh people 
produced by their obstinate clinging to an obsolete tongue ; and 
they insist that in their projected bi-lingual system Irish Gaelic 
must be the principal lawfuagc. The great body of Gaelic Leaguers 
go further than their chiefs, and make no concealment of their 
desire to have the Euglish language driven out altogether. For, all 
the old physical force ” men, who will have no compromise with 
England, who claim nothing less than an Irish Eepublic (and who, 
as has been said already, have gained strength from the abject 
failure of parliamentarianism for some years past), are ardent Gaelic 
revivalists; mostly men of no cnlture, they hate the English 
langaage because it is English, and (though obliged to use it in 
their denunciations!) clamour for its complete disuse in Ireland. 
However, the Gaelic League, officially considered, holds itself care« 
fully aloof from politics ; and it is a striking circumstance that 
within its ranks are found, ^side by side with the extremists jnst 
mentioned, men whose political views are at the opposite pole — ^men 
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like tbe O'Connor Don, Conservatives and> Unionists— ^who see in 
the Irish language question an excellent red-herring to trail i^ross 
the path of political democracy. The parliamentary politicians, the 
United Irish Leaguers, are therefore banned by the “ Keltomaniacs,” 
who, proclaiming themselves as the custodians of the soul of the 
Irish nation,” despise those l^ho are gross enough to 'agitate merely 
for the nation’s material prosperity ! There is, consecjuently, an 
undercurrent of hostility between the Gaelic League and the United 
Irish League ; for both of the extreme sections who coEnp6se the 
former are opposed to the practical constitutional programme of the 
latter. There is no open warfare ; instead, each party endeavours 
to use the other for its own purposes. The (iaelic League calls on 
the United Irish League to utilise its public meetings for the pro- 
pagation of Irish by speeches made therein ; the United Irish 
League upbraids the Gaelic League for not using its power for 
political purposes, and to some extent takes .the wind out of its 
sails by placing the ** revival of the Irish language” on its pro- 
gramme — as the last article on the list, after ten items of more 
practical value. Some few even manage to be enthusiastic mem- 
bers of both leagues, the most notable of whom is Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell. 

It may reasonably be expected that the better part of the Gaelic 
Lsagne’B labours will survive and bear fruit, while its more extrava- 

gant aims will be swamped by the still rising tide of political 
enthusiasm, just as they found birth amid the deadening of all true 
combative national spirit. In order to stave off the evil day of 
extinction, the “ Keltomaniacs ” are now endeavouring to shoN* that 
some connection exists between their movement and that now 
^ arising in support of Irish manufactures ; that, in fact, in spite of 
their bombastic words on “ the soul of the Irish nation,” they have 
condescended to care for its body also ! The impression which they 
would fain produce is, however, a misleading one. An industrial 
revival certainly seems to be in progress in Ireland, but it is in no 
sense due to the action ""of the Gaelic League or the United Irish 
League, although the credit is claimed by both ; it is rather another 
and a distinct symptom of the re-awakeniug of Irishmen to militant 
activity. This movement for the preferential purchase of Irish 
manufactures has given rise to one or two local industrial 
leagues (recently federated under a central executive), but none 
of them have hitherto attained noticeable dimensions, and as yet 
the .chief strength of the movement lies in the Leader, a new 
penny weekly published in Dublin, which, though disfigured by 
much vapouring about the soul of Irish nation,” many reckless 
attacks *on Irish public men, and a quantity of utterly irrelevant 
and uninformed social and literary criticism, is nevertheless doing 
good nationarwork in calling attention to the many articlee imported 
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from Eagland and abroad whidi coaid be equally well procnred at 
hotnA. It is dUtlagaished by its msistenoe oa souad economics, 
and is emphatic ia its warnings against the dangers of anything 
like Protection, against baying any article solely because it ia of 
Jriah munufactare, without regard to j)rice or quality. Its recom- 
mendatious meet with ready support from the consumers; its 
hardest task is to rouse ^ the supine Irish manufacturers, whom it 
has dqbbed the Dark Brotherhood'' on account of their fatal lack 
of enterprise in pushing their wares, and especially their total 
neglect of advertising. 

The question of University education, so important for Irish 
prosperity, ao ’present excites little or no interest among the people. 
Tlxe uncultivated masses are quite unable to comprehend how tliey 
can be aflected by University education, their idea of a University 
being a place for the sons of the rich , and their leaders take no 
great trouble to enlighten them. This is due to the fact that those 
who really understand the problem can come to no agreement as to the 
best method of solving it. The Boman Gathplic clergy undoubtedly 
desire a University of which they themselves shall have the chief 
control, directly or indirectly ; and, so far, the hesitation and doubt 
with which the Irish claim is regarded by Nonconformist Liberals is 
palpably woU-fouDaed. Bat what is not generally known is that 

the political leaders who are now in the ascendant in Ireland, tliougb 
Tlomau Catholics, are not in the least disposed to submit to clerical 
dictation in the field of education any more than in the field of 
politics ; and they are equally resolved to have a lay University for 
laymen. Whenever the qaeation comes np for discussion in any 
tangible form, these difi'erences, now concealed, are certain to reveal, 
themselves. But if the' matter were threshed out in detail in the 
Imperial Parliament, the veiy fact of being taunted by Englishmen 
with submission to clerical dictation would rouse the Nationalist 
leaders to defiance of English opinion, and they would throw in their 
lot with the clergy rather than inenr the reproach of deserting them 
while England looked on. If. on the contrary, the matter is post- 
poned until Home Hale is won, then, in a Parliament of their own, free 
from English supervision, the bymen would fight hard egmust the 
priestly influence, and would probably win. And the consciousness 
of this, as much as anything else, ia at the root of Mr. John 
Redmond’s frequently expressed opinion that the question will 
never be settled until a Home Buie Parliament is first granted. The 
problem is farther complicated by the claims of a third party — ^the 
Jesuits. Their ideal, plainly, is a Jesuit University, independent 
alike of laymen and of the secular clergy. They talk less .than the 
other parties, but they are steadily working to consolidate their 
position at the head of the Gstholic College in Dublin. By a series 
. of questionable appointments to feUowsh4a» often made without 
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regard to academic distinction, they have sncceeded in establishing 
themselves firmly within the Boyal University ; and they hope, Vrhen 
a University scheme is aimoanced, to be able to pnt forward 
a strong case for thejr predominance within the new institution. The 
average lay Irishman, Boman Catholic and Home Haler as he is, 
only hopes that the rivalry between the Jesuits and the secular 
clergy may result in the proverbial windfaU to honest men. 

The Financial Belations question, so much talked of a fe\; years 
ago, excites absolutely no interest in Ireland to-day. It is on the 
programme of the United Irish League as one of the grievances to 
be redressed, but it is not a livug issue. The people in genenJ 
have not suifioient economic education to grasp the bearings of the 
question on their daily life ; and Mr. Sexton, the one politician who 
could bave made such an abstract subject clear to his countrymen, is 
still in retirement. 

I have tried, in the coarse of this article, to show as succinctly as 
possible the chief phases in the revival of Ireland as a militant force, 
as well as to indicate the probable trend of this revival in the future. 
Writing as an Irishman, my aim iu doing so is to endeavour to let 
the average Euglishman know and understand something of the 
circumstances of the case with which he must deal. I do not think 
that any one, either Irish or English, can set before himself a better 
task tkan to clear away sometking of tkat mutual misunderstanding 
which has so long kept apart in conflict two peoples so eminently 
fitted, by genius and environment, to supplement each other and to 
blend in a genuine, harmonious union. ^ 

Toion. 
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LABOUR QUESTIONS AND EMPIRE. 


Amid all the changes consequent on the policy of one Government 
or another there is a question of perennial and paramount import- 
ance, the quhation of labour. Changes of Government hitherto 
have but accentuated the necessity for a thorough understanding of 
this great subject. Science and art daily add fresh laurelsT to the 
already greiat triumphs of man over*the forces of nature, inventions 
multiply, and wealth is produced with an ease and rapidity incredible 
to the men of even a generation ago, yet poverty persists. 

Henry Tieorge, in stating the problem in, the introduction to his 
now world- wide famous “inquiry into the cause of industrial depres- 
sions and of increase of want with increase of wealth/* Progrm and 
Porn'tg, says of the century which has just closed : 

“ At tlie beginning of this marvellous era it was natural to expect, an<l 
it wns expected, that labour-saving inventions would lighten toil find 
iinpixjve the condition of the lalwurcr ; that the enormous increnso in the 
powcT of producing wealtli would make real poverty a thing of the past. 
C^oiihl a mail of the lost century — n, Franklin or a Priestly — have seen in a 
visio^ of the future the steamship taking the place of the sailing vessel, 
the niih'oad ^rain of the waggon, the reaping-machine of the scythe, the 
threslung-niachin(3 of tlie Hail ; could ho have heard tlio thinb of the* 
engines that, in obedience to human will and for the satisfaction of human 
desire, exci-t a power greater than that of all the beasts of burden of the 
otu'th combined; could he liave seen the forest- tree transformed into 
finished lumber — into doors, sashes, blinds, boxes or bairels, witli hardly 
the touch of a human hand ; the groat workshops w'here lx)ots and shoes 
are iumed out by the case with less labour tliau the old-fashioned (iobbler 
could have put on a sole ; the factories where, under the eye of a girl, 
cotton becomes cloth faster than hundreds of stalwai*t weavers could have 
turned it out with their hand-looms ; could he have seen steam-hammers 
shaping mammoth shafts and mighty ancliors, and delicate machinery 
making tiny watches ; tlie diamond-drill cutting tlirough the heart of the 
rocks, and cbal-oil sparing the whale ; cx>ulii he liavo realised the enormous 
saving of labour resulting frera impreved facilities of exchange and com- 
munication — .sheep killed in Australia eaten fresh in England, and the 
order given by the London bankei- in the afternoon executed in San 
Francisco in the morning of the same day ; could he have conceived of the 
hundred thousand improvements which those only suggest, what would he 
have inferred as to the social condition of- mankind ? , . . Plainly, in the 
sight of the imagination, he would have beheld these new forceif^elcvating 
society from its very foumlations, lifting the very poorest above the possi- 
bility of want, exempting the very lowest from anxiety for the material 
needs of life, he would liave seen these slaves of the lamp of knowledge 
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taking on themselves the traditional curse, thiese muscles of iron and 
sinews of steel making the poorest labourer’s life a holiday, in i^ch ^eiy 
high quality and noble impulse could have scope to grow.” 

I hav^ quoted George at some length, in the wide 

domain of literature no less than in the tronbl^ arena of political . 
conflict, no man at any time has approached this great jsnbjeot. with 
such largeness of heart, such self-denying fearlessness of purpose, 
and such consummate intellectual ability. 

Notwithstanding all this, ‘competition grows keener and keener, . 
assuming at times the fierceness of the strife of hungry vultures 
over carrion. The cares, anxieties, and responsibilities of business 
men deepen, while the labourer, no matter how hard He works, ekes 
out but a precarious subsistence. To masses of men and women 
created in the image of God even this is denied, leaving nothing 
but the almshouse, prostitution* beggary, or thieving, whereby they 
can sustain their miserable existence in a world which seems so 
inhospitable and callous. Most thoughtful men admit that some> 
thing is wrong, but the difficulty seems one of locating the disease. 
Even the powerful and' privileged class, which lives wholly upon the 
labour of others, shows at times signs of uneasiness and fear, pro- 
testing that the well-being of the State is their constant and highest 
concern. 

Now it is self-evident that that State must be the happiest, the 
most) OllduriDgi aod tho most powerful where wealth is distributed 
among its members in proportion to the value of their labour. In 
such a State bloated and enervating fortunes would be rare^ and 
even impossible. Slavish fear and involuntary poverty would be 
•unknown. Men, instead of grovelling at the feet of Mammon, 
would pay homage to character and character alone, while plenty 
and true well-being would be the reward of the industrious. This 
is no vision impossible of realisation ; it obtains now in greater or less 
degree where men are more or less free ; and it would obtain gene- 
rally were all men free. One thing is certain to all reflecting men, 
the present strain cannot increase much more ; either relief must 
come, or the inevitable break. ' Labour questions are not mere 
questions of snperficial conditions, snob as the necessity for Factory 
Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, sliding scales of wagep, or eight 
honr days. The solution of the labour problem demands something 
more radical, more stable and enduring than any or all of those 
temporary legislative shifts. It demands free economic conditions 
.-for the labourer, the abolition of privilege and monopoly, and the 
' (^ning up of the natural opportunities for employment. While 
tiiese arofbought and sold os at present, it follows that men are ' 
bought and sold, and are, in reality if not in form, mere chattels, 
.hdpless and hopeless, fit snbjeots for the charitably ^posed and for 
tiie care of the State. 
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Whatr are the co&ditions of labour to-day ? For a generation 
Ifijbour }ias been politically enfranchised, having successfally over- ' 
throwi^j first, the tyranny of the king, and, secondly, the tyranny of the 
Iniddle class* To-day it stands in possession of political freedom, 
and still tj^^ esselKtial features o^ tyranny remain, rolitical freedom 
therefore is not sufficient : it is only the means whereby labour may 
achieve economic freedom, the complement of political freedom, and 
without which politics? freedom is a mere mockery. There arc two 
classes of reformers at work ondeavopring to improve the condition 
of labour — ^the social and political and the moral and religious 
reformers. The former class may very frequently embody the latter 
so far as the spirit of their work is concerned, but the latter class 
are unique and profess to effect all that is necessary without resorting 
to political action. The principal schemes of the social reformers 
are socialism, trades unionism, co-operation, and temperance. The 
moral and religious reformers rely, for the most part, on religious 
ordinance, but, as John Buskin says, ‘‘ tho mistake of the best men- 
iu .nil ages has been the preaching of patience, and faith, and hope, 
and every other emollient, consolatory aud otherwise, excei^t that 
which Cfod orders — ^justice.” They are likewise ardent and liberal 
supporters of organised charities, forgetful often of the stern, eternal 
fact that charity must over be vain while justice is denied. The 
two great parties in the State are also by profession social reformers. 
It is generally tlie i>olicy of Socialists to write and speak as if tliCJ 
alone were the true exponents of the claims of labour and the guar- 
dians of its highest interests. Socialists, in spite of their noble 
as]tIrations, believe that men in a state of freedom would trample 
on and dijvour each other as they now do in a state of thraldom ; 
consequently they look for salvation to the State ownership and 
regulation of all industry. But, given equal opportunities, men 
with their God-appointed faculties need neither bureaucrats nor 
aristocrats to lord it over them, and when Socialists perceive this 
truth in all its fulness they must change their policy, or become * 
the conscious instead of being, as at present, the mere unwitting 
jackals of reaction. ^ 

The solution of the labour problem, if it is to be found, must be 
such that it applies equally to all men. It is not a question of 
what are the rights of a section of men, but whoJt are the rights of 
all men. It is the ignoring of this fundamental proposition that 
has cansed, and is cansing, many sections of otherwise earnest social 
reformers to dissipate their energies in a thonsand different direc- 
tions, to secure measures which, in the very nature of things, can 
only remotely palliate the evils they desire to cure. 

No intelligent man will deny that, as we are constituted, it is 
necessary that the materia} needs of men be first satisfied before 
even a thought can be bestowed upon their higher development. 

VoL. 156. — No. I. D 
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To the starYiog man the thoaght which possesses him absolntely, to 
the exclusion of all others, is food, and how to obtain it. 'EqnaHy 
dominant with the naked and shelterless are the thoughts of dothing 
and of hqme, while those who havp but a stinted and ^ecarions 
possession of these means of subsistence become the etoy prey of 
despair, brood-mother of a thousand nameless vices ai^d sorrows. 
The moral man is foundationed on the animal man ; food man must 
have first, and clothing and shelter, before he can bestow even a 
thought upon his Maker. This is a conception of man which all 
reformers must grasp to the full before their aspirations can even 
in a remote degree be realised, before any permanent or satis- 
factory work can be achieved. We are told by the^ moral and 
religions reformers that what a man wants is a new heart. We 
agree to this proposition, but truly the first thing to secure is a 
man. 

Now the material necessities of man’s life do not come to him 'by 
accident or by miracle. Even the naked savages of sunnier climes 
must gather the wild {i;nits of nature, dig and arrange their caves, 
or enslave others of their tribe to do these things for them. 
Similarly, in civilised communities the m'aterial objects which are 
absolutely necessary for the support of man’s life, such as food, 
clothing, and houses, are the products of his labour impressed upon 
the raw materials of the earth-— the dwelling-place of the genera- 
fsons of men. 

Labour questions, therefore, in the first instance, transcend all 
others, as they involve not only a consideration of the wealth pro- 
duced, without which civilised life becomes impossible, but the 
direction in which that wealth is distributed. To understand them 
we must understand the principles underlying the production of 
' wealth ; understanding these, we shall see in their true perspective 
the other questions which we are asked to attach so much import- 
ance to, such as empire, militarism, trade, and taxation. Even the 
vexed questions of Church and State, and the great temperance 
question, whidi is, after all, largely a taxation question, will be 
letter seen in the light of this knowledge. Labour questions are 
of no parochial order ; they are as wide as the industrial association 
of men extends. So long as men fail to see this, so long will th^ 
waste much of their energy in propagating State socialism, trades 
unionism, and organised co-operation, to say nothing of the noble 
but often misguided efforts of those who would fain reconstitute 
Bodety upon a charitable basis. 

V ';. Tr^es unionism has at times been the means of raising wages, or, 

' ' at least, b&s been able to prevent a redaction in wages. This, how- 
ever, is but on the surface of things. The truth is, that any increase 
of wogw must come out of increased prices to the consumer, or be 
taken from rent or from increased production. If it comes out of 
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increased prices to the^ oonaomer, it is quite evident that the wages 
of general community are reduced to that extent ; consequently, 
viewing wages as a whole, it cannot be maintained tlmt any im- 
provement has taken place, other men being poorer just to the 
extent that grades unionism has 'increased for the time bbing the 
wages of a section. If the increase in wages, however, be taken 
from economic rent, the general benedt to workers of every grade is 
assured, economic rent bbing the toil which land monopoly levies on 
all iddnstry for the use of natural opportunity. Natural oppor- 
tunities exist apart from, and are independent of, the labour of men ; 
they are the benefits of the Creator, free to all alike, and until these 
become the equal possession of all men, wages cannot possibly be 
said to have increased ; as a matter of fact, if we view the enormous 
strides which have been and are continually being made in the easy 
and rapid production of wealth, wages relatively have really fallen. 
The temporary advantages, therefore, achieved by trades unionism, 
often gained at enormous cost and suffering, are speedily absorbed 
by rent exactions of one kind or another. The monopolist sits 
tighter than ever, limiting increasingly the Opportunities to labour, 
while his position becomea- increasingly lucrative as wages advance. 
The source from which all other monopolies derive their strength is 
land monopoly ; it is the arch enemy of laborer, and, like a mighty 
sponge, it soaks up all the advantages of social, moral, and material 

progress. 

Some time ago the labonrers in the Admiralty dockyards made a 
demand for an increase of wages. Mr. Goschen, in replying to them 
in tbb House of Commons, said that an increase of wages would not 
go to the labourers, but to the sweating landlord. The labourers 
recently had received an increase of 2s. per week, and rents had 
gone up 20 per cent. 

Mr. John Colville, in the House of Commons some time ago, said 
that trade was good in Motherwell, and wages had risen, but the 
advantages did not remain with the working men of Motherwell, 
but bad been taken by the landlords in higher rents. It was a 
crying shame and a positive disgraqp. 

I merely take the opportunity of mentioning men of such diver- 
gent political views as Mr. Goschen and Mr. Colville to show that 
when any man, independent of political bias, faithfully addresses 
birngelf to the solution of the labour problem he cannot fail to see , 
that so-called increases of wages are not what they are imagined to 
be by those who fight so desperately for them, and farther, that 
when obtained they are speedily transferred to the pockets of f^e 
land monopolist. 

Trades unionism has not only failed to discover and a^ack the 
arch enemy of labour, but .it has . also, mistaken, and up to the 
present seems determined to ■mistake, cause for effect. For example. 
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it holds as a cardinal principle that the easy and rapid production 
of wealth is an evil ; it looks with suspicion on labour-saving 
machines, and frequently prevents its meml^rs from working them. 

Labqur-^saving machines are qot the cause of unemployed men. 
If such were the case^ then the labour problem could 6nly be solved 
by reverting to the use of primitive tools. The wheelbarrow is a 
labour-saving machine for effecting the transport of. goods more 
easily than it could be accomplished on the backs or in the hwds of 
men. Between coin and barter, between the wheelbarrow and the 
mighty locomotive, what an enormous saving of labour has been 
effected in the exchange and in the transport of those commodities 
necessary for the use and convenience of man ; yet liotwithstanding 
this the demand for labour has increased a thousandfold. Wheel- 
barrows may have displaced porters who have hitherto transported 
goods on their backs, and locomotives may have rendered unneces- 
sary the mail coaches and the carriers of a former day, but while 
these labour-saving machines have done this, they have done more : 
they have called into, action the dormant activities of multitudes, 
and established thousands of industries which would have been 
absolutely impossible without their aid ; and so it is with other 
forms of labour-saving machinery — the labour of some may be dis- 
placed^ but the final result must be the calling into productive 
activity of still larger numbers of men. All that men require is 
freedom to adapt thefiiBolves to the new conditions which labour- 

saving machines are constantly bringing about. 

Trades unionism also limits in an arbitrary manner the amount 
of work which its members shall do. Although to the superficial 
observer the easy and rapid production of Wealth* by labour- 
saving machines is the cause of unemployed men, the real cause lies 
deeper. The real cause is the exclusive possession by a few men of 
that which is the heritage of all the generations of men — the earth, 
on which we live, and move, and have onr being. Bemove this 
cause, and the more machines a man can work the more wealth he 
will produce, while his wages will be the full product of his labour. 
Bub so long as the earth, or a part of the earth, is owned and held 
by one man, no man, no number of men, can supply themselves. 

Take the case of Lord Fenrhyn. Some 5000 men, until the past 
few months, have found a means of livelihood in quarrying out 
slates from a mountain, which Lord Fenrhyn is pleased (and is per- 
mitted by the laws of this country) to call his own. The men desire 
some slight ameliorartion in the conditions of their labour. Lord 
Benrhyn refuses, and shuts np the date mountain; and Lord 
Penrhyp, by virtue of his privileged position, can absolutely com- 
mand the destinies of these 5000 men. The production of wealth, 
therefore, to the extent of several thousands of pounds per week is 
absolutely stopped by the will of one man. Lord Fenrhyn, being 
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able ta determine prodilbtion in this arbitrary way, is lord of trade ; 
for it is quite evident that every week there must be several thou- 
sands of pounds less demand in the market for those commodities 
which are the products of the labour of other men ; consequently, 
trade to thisAjjxtent is paralysed. ' Lord Penrhyn, however, •belongs 
to that class which we reserve for our highest honours, and instal in 
hereditary le^slative chambers, which control the destinies of the 
people. Beifore him and his class labour bows in grovelling and 
Buper^itious terror. Why 2 Because in the hollow of his hand he 
'holds the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If a 
tax of even 10 per cent, were levied on the annual value of the 
natural opportunity which Lord Penrhyn holds, the Penrhyn strike 
would be settled, and settled on a sound and enduring basis, in less 
than a month. Lord Penrhyn could not possibly hold this great 
natural opportunity indefinitely idle and pay even this small tax. 

A tax on land values would prove to be, in short, the key of the door 
of nature. When men have free access to nature (and who shall deny 
them this access unless he is prepared to show his title-deed to the 
exclusive possession of the earth from God •Almighty ?) they can 
make as much wealth as they care to without hurting any one, and 
no man will work for another if he can make more by working for 
himself. 

Another defect in trades unionism is that it is conservative in 
principle. It groups men in various rings with Interests hostile to 
each other, anJ hitter demarcation disputes are, ns a result, of 
frequent occurrence. Those defects, like the others alluded to, are 
the pt*oducts of a condition of tyranny, which will be speedily reme- 
died when the real solution is truly apprehended. 

Let us not deceive ourselves ; we can only hope for a very slight ' 
and temporary amelioration of the condition of labour from trades 
unionism as it is to-day. I do not say that men should cease to be 
trades unionists ; in fact, I cannot see what else they can do under 
existing conditions. But if trades unionism makes mistakes and at 
times is tyrannous, employers’ unionism is no better. Instead of 
getting to the root of the matter, the employers, like the men, are 
content to deal with superficial matters only, aud they mix up cause 
and effect in the most hopeless manner. They are constantly groan- 
ing about an increase in wages, and the interference aud dictation of 
union ofiicials, but they accept as if Heaven had decreed them the 
ever-increasing exactions and interferences of the land monopoly that 
plunders them incessantly. Let the workmen be as nnreasonable as 
they may, they, at least, give a good return for the wages they 
receive or business would come to a standstill. What, however, 
does the landlord, the owner of the natural opportunity, giVe to the 
employer? Absolutely nothing that nature has not provided inde- 
pendent of him. The employers accept this extraordinary state of 
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afiEairs without protest. If the men are not as wise as they should be, 
neither are the employers, and before they severally exhaust them- 
selves and paralyse trade in the idiotic endeavour to cripple each 
other, they should conjointly put a period to the exactions of that 
class which fattens on them both and which is of n/ more use to . 
society than Bick Turpin was to the society of his day., 

I could multiply examples indefinitely. T^e one small example 

which was brought to my notice the other' day. A manufactyring 

concern of moderate dimensions situated* in the country, remote from 

town or village, leased a piece of ground and started business. 

Above the works, on a wild moorland worth little more than prairie 

value, there was a slight depression which, if dammed at one end, 

would form a convenient reservoir. The landlord agreed to let the 

mannfibcturer have the use of this ground, or rather the water which 

fell on it, for £50 per annum. The manufacturer built the necessary 

retaining walls and sluices, and laid the pipes to his works, some 

mile and a half distant. The works prospered, and lately the lease 

ran out. On the renewal of the lease the landlord raised the water 
* » 

rent from £50 to £30Q per annum. This was the price for allowing 
that industry to continue — and he got It. The manufacturer did 
not go on strike against the landlord, or ask his fellow manufac- 
turers to federate against such an exaction. Had the operatives 
made a demand for a 5 per cent, increase of their miserable wage, 
the machinery of the federation would in all probability have been 
requisitioned, and a ruinous strike provoked which might have 
paralysed the industry, but the land monopolist may increase his 
demands by 500 or 000 per cent., and against this privileged 
^tystem of highwaymaniy the employers as a class make no befitting 
protest. 

Talk about the corrupt exactions of an oligarchic gang at Pretoria 
or anywhere else! What is this which is done everywhere daily, in 
the name of law and religion, and which we bow to as if it were the 
will of God ? Surely the employers, so fim as a proper knowledge 
of the basic principles which underlie all trade and industry are 
concerned, are quite as foolisb as the men. When will trades 
unionism and employers’ unionism alike turn their attention to the 
operations of that land monopoly which eventually swallows op the 
■ tyoits, not only of the industry of private manufacturers and traders, 
but of productive and distributive co-operation ? 

The workers secure great benefits from organised co-operation, but 
they will only be allowed to enjoy these so long as the operation of 
oo-ojj^ation is sectional. Let co-operation become genera], and 
^ <;iUlder Sitting conditions, the advantages vdU be transferred to the 
V^^c^ass which possesses absolute lordship over natural opportunities. In 
a word, should co-operation become general under ^ti^ting economic 
oouditions, the people would manage for thengpelves the work now 
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andQrtaken by the pi^i^ate trader^ but the saving effected thereby 
would not go to the people ; like all other public advantages it would 
be confiscated by the laud monopolist and be registered in higher 
rent or land charges. As the owner of the wild moorland exacted 
toll from t^e private manufacturer, so the ground lords will increas- 
ingly exact tribute from the co-operators. 

Take the' case of the great productive works at Shieldhall. When 
these works were laid eut, it was resolved that they should be model 
works of their kind. Grass lawns and flower beds were beautifully 
worked into the plan, while recreation- and dining-rooms for the 
managers and men were got up on a scale hitherto practically 
unknown in ordinary industrial concerns. ‘‘ Away you academic 
dreamers who talk of basic principles ! Away with your theorising 
and vain speculation ! Give us the practical man or men who will 
take things as they are and make the best of them, and you' will find 
that things are after all just as they should be ! Behold Shieldhall ! ” 
Yes, behold it! Already they have commenced to build up their 
ilower beds, already chey are extending their buildings skywards; 
flowers, lawns, air, sunlight, skyline and recreation-rooms will go 
before long under sheer pressure of neccssitj^ if Shieldhall progresses. 
Why ? Because they cannot get an acre of the idle land around 
them under £1500 per acre. When they went to Shieldhall a few 
years ago it was £500 per acre, and even that price was a swindle. 
Kow, because they have done so well, the landowner demands 
£1500 per acre, and so they find it necessary to build up on the 
flower beds in the middle of the country. Co-operation, therefore, 
is «s powerless as trades unionism or employers* unionism, as at 
present C9ndacted, to deal with the dead hand of land monopoly or 
solve the labour problem. 

What shall we say to these things, and what shall be our attitude ? 
Are we to go on eternally, as at present, rolling up the hopeless hill 
of so-called social and political progress the stone of Sisyphus, or 
shall we assert our rights as men and demand our birth- 
right ? 

The rulers and leaders of public opinion are to-day loudly calling 
upon all to immolate themselves on the altar of sacrifice, as by this 
means alone can the social salvation of the masses be found. We 
must press our conquests abroad; we must find an outlet for our 
surplus population”; when these things are achieved, the social 
•elevation of the nation will have become an accomplished fact. It is 
the old trick exposed long ago by Shakespeare, when he caused 
Henry the Fourth to say to his son : 

<< I had a purpose once to lead out many to the Holy Land; 

Lest rest and lying still should cause them to look too near unto 
my state ; 

Therefore, my Harry, be it thy course. 
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To busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels, ‘ 

So that aotion hence home out may waste the mcmozy of the 
former days.” 

« 

The old trick has been resurrected in the name of empire. We 
hear a great deal of empire in thhse days. It seem/ to be on 
everybody’s tongue. Monarchs, Ministers of State, dukes, earls, 
lords, members of Parliament, lord mayors, lord provosts, bailies, 
aldermen, councillors, presidents of chambers' of commerce, learned 
professors, ministers of religion, from the humble street preacher to 
the Pope of Borne, politicians and stump orators of all shades, and 
very shady some of them, men of rank and men of no rank; in 
fact, from the occupant of the thron'e to the ragged newsboy on the 
street, empire is the one-and-all-absorbing theme. Feeling has run 
high, very high, on this question of empire, and yet amid all this 
Niagara of talk, and inflammation of feeling, I have not met two men 
who could give an intelligent definition of what empire really is. 
Even one man may have many definitions. Take Lord Bosebery as 
an example. Lately he was in our midst delivering his Bectorial 
Address to the students of Glasgow University. Speaking of empire 
he says : If any word can be invented, which as adequately 
expresses a number of states of vast size under a single sovereign, I 
would gladly consider it,” Evidently this is one of Lord Bosebery’s 
definitions — “a number of states of vast size under a single 
sovereign.” If Lord Rosebery had stopped there, we might have 
reasonably concluded that the definition was about as good as any 

we could possibly get, and in discussing the matter under such 
a definition we should have been able at least to make solne 
progress towards an intelligent conclusion. Immediately, 'however, 
he proceeds to say : ‘‘ And in the meantime • the word empire 
represents to us out history^ cur tradition^ our race. It is a matter 
of injlucme^ of 'peacc^ of eommercCy of civilisation^ above all a question 
oi faiths but it is also a matter of lud'ness^ a practical affair. You 
have , received from your forefathers this great appanage; no one 
outside an asylum wishes to be rid of it.” 

The inmates of asylums have alu^ays bad our sincerest sympathy, 
but it would seem on the authority of Lord Bosebery that this is 
quite uncalled for. 

Again he asks : ** What is this empire ? ” and answering him- 
self, continues — *'The last calculations seems to be this, that its 
area is between derm and twelve million square mdes^ Then he 
proceeds to say : It is already beyond comprehension,” and adds that 
“ but for a small incident this empire might have been iuoalculably 
greater.” Finally, so far as his definitionB go, he says : And what 
ie empire bbt ^ predominance of race ’ ? ” 

Let us recapitulate in the sequence that Lord Bosebery observed 
in his Bectorial Address his definitions of empire : 
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Ist. . A nunib6T of Bt&tes of vast sizo under a single sovereign. 
2i^d. Oar history. 

3rd. Oar race. 

4th. A matter of influence. 

6th. ^ „ peace. 

3th. „ ,, commerce. 

7th; „ civilisation. 

8th. AboVe all a question of faith. 

9th.* A matter of business. 

10th. A practical affair. 

11th. Its area is between eleven and twelve millions of square 
milqs. 

12th. Predominance of race. 


Now, how an empire coaid be one and all of these things at the 
same time pnzzles me. It has puzzled a good many smarter' men, 
and perhaps it accounts for the extraordinary discussions let loose on 
the subject. 

Lord Bosebeiy says we have received this “ great appanage ” from 
our forefathers. Perhaps this acconnts for the yearning we have at 
times for our forefathers, so, that we might kick some of them. It 
comes over us in waves when it is peremptorily demanded that we 
shall take our houses for twelve or eighteen months, although next 
month, or next week for that matter, we may be heaven knows 
where. Wo don’t seem to think then that this extraordinary legacy 
amonnta to mnoh. Or when, wo go a-proapocting for a more rood 

of these “ twelve millions of square miles ” for a garden, a house, 
or a 4actoiy, and find that it is in the hands of the trust lawyers or 
speculators, 'and that our only legacy is to “pay! pay! pay!” we 
feel in spite of all the tall talk of “ heritage ” and the glowing * 
periods of Bectorial rhetoric that oar forefathers have swindled us. 
When we walk over a wild moorland, or attempt to fish in a loch 
or river of this glorions appanage, and an armed man reinforced with 
slenth hounds orders us on to the highway, on pain of prison, fine, or 
personal violence — well, we — ^we feel that if this is what our fore- 
fiithers bequeathed to ns, we wish we never had forefathers, or having 
them that they had lived long enough for ns to rid ourselves of them. 

When we reflect that in the very heart of this *' great appanage,” 
in London, close upon a million beneficiaries under the will live in 
crowded conditions worse than beasts, and that 80,000 women on 
an average nightly have no place to lay their heads, that in oar 
Glasgow 439,000 out of 700,000 live in one-roomed or two-roomed 
tenements, and that all onr huge towns and cities have a i^ilsr 
proportion of sqaalor, sofiering, and disease, if we have the hearts of 
men we most refuse to rejoice at such a heritage ; and, fin&lly, when 
we see, as happened but a day or two ago, some thonsands of poor 
old sandwich men entertained at a charity dinner, and discover that 
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some nine-tenths of these had served their Qaeen and empire: — ^thst 
is to say, they did the mnrdering part of work, we are djriven 
to the conolosion that not only did onr forefathers swindle ns in their 
legacy, bat that they who seek to perpetuate this state of affairs ate 
swingers in the conboUs of the people. f 

We bow our heads to the inevitable ; the swindlers, for a time at' 
least, have triumphed. To thonghtfnl men it grows' clearer every 
day that this empire craze is but a “ holy alliance of the aristo- 
cracy up to date. The people have in their minds one empire, the 
rulers have another in theirs. The people's empire is one in which' 
every noble impulse will have scope to grow. The ruler's empire is 
bat an extension of the conditions which prevail .here — a huge 
scheme of class aggrandisement, where the many are called to toil 
and sacrifice continually that a few may obtain exclusive possession 
of the opportunities of life and labour — ^the earth. We have no 
objection to a people’s empire, that is, an empire where all men 
shall have equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
— ^an empire where the sordid and degraded struggle for the mere 
necessaries of life such' as we now experience shall be unknown ; an 
empire where those who labour shall enjoy the full fruits of their 
labonv; an empire where each and every man shall stand erect, 
looking into the face of his fellow men and speaking the thought he 
would lovingly yet fearlessly ; an empire of true freedom, the bonds 
of which are neither dominion nor conquest, but mutual trust and 

brotherhood and equality of opportunity ; an empire founded on 

justice, and exalted as only a nation or empire can be exalted — by 
righteousness ; " an empire where no man shall beg of another- man 
the right to toil.” 

' Liord Bosebery’s empire, no matter how he seeks to conceal it, is 
an empire based on force, an empire of military dominion; his. 
confusing definitions are merely resorted to so that the ignorant and 
thoughtless may be enlisted to support a scheme which has for its 
primary olgeot not the subjugation of alien peoples alone, but the 
subjugation of the very people who are foolish enough to toil and 
sacrifice in building it up. To^ realise a Boseberiau empire it is 
necessary to create a strong public sentiment of national and race 
superiority. . The two most powerful agencies for moulding popular 
thought are requisitioned for the propaganda, the press and the 
pulpit, and in due timo the whole of society is infected with the 
deadly poison, until even the mpst degraded victims of misrule here 
are shouting for that misrule to be extended to territories where a 
. ficeer qnd a. wider life is possible. We ore a peculiar people, a holy 
people, an imperial and conquering race, and under Grod it is onr 
-bounden*‘daty to go forth and slay and sntrjugate the peoples who 
j 'j(kil to be impressed with either our holiness or onr institutions I 
.. The conditions and the institutions of the p^ples we are invoked 
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to. make upon are'misrepreseiitod. A portion of the troth may 
be vtold, bat the remainder of the troth is jodicioosly snppressed, 
joat os Yrith reference to onr own affairs great poets or authors are 
quoted with a flagrant and shameless ignoring of the oontext. 
Lord Rosebery asks na to remeotber how iuoomparably Shakespeare 
described th^ seat of empire : 

This royal thrOue of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mai*s, 

This other Eden, demi-piradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for lierself, 

Against infection and the hand of Avar, 

This happy brood of men — this little world-— 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

# « » 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England^’’ 

To stop the quotation here is to misrepresent Shakespeare, and to 
misrepresent him for a purpose. Shakespeare causes John of Gaunt 
to describe in these words an England which he has known, but 
which had passed away. Here is the conclnsion of John of Gaunt's 
speech so conveniently left out by Lord Itosebery. Let me as con- 
veniently put it in : 

“ This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

J)ear for her reputation thn)ugh the world, 

h now leased out— I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a teiiouient, or peddling farm. 

England, hound in by the tnumpliant sea, 

Whose rocky shoro l^ats back the envious siege 
^ Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 

Tiiat England which was wont to conquer others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself, 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then wore my ensuing death.” 

This is the England and the empire which Lord Bosebery and 
his class are seeking to extend and perpetuate, an empire bound 
in with shame, with inky blots ai)d rotten parchment bonds.” 

They have succeeded from the time of John of Gaunt until now. 
It is for the people of ** this dear dear land ” to say whether the 
classes shall continue to deceive them longer. Such an empire as 
these men conceive cannot last ; Salisburian rifle clubs and burghers 
of the Queen ” will be as impotent to save it as the sneering and 
inflated impudence of a Chamberlain is to lend it dignity. Such an 
empire means the increasing enslavement of the workers, their con- 
centration and degradation in cities and towns which are but an 
aggregation of pest houses in the East .^End and of' unbridled 
luxnry and wantonnesa in the West, while the country, God’s own 
country, onr heritage, is lit Id up for speculation or for the selfish 
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pleasure of the few, who with loud months doll ns to S8CBifice.onr> 
selves to obtain open doors for trade alnroad, while they shut hard 
npon ns the only door to life and trade at home — the land. 

A thonsand city men — operatives, clerks, and tradesmen — volnnteer 
in a cnsiB.to serve what they, with* the best intentions, ^jhink their 
conntry ; only one hundred of these on examination are found to be 
physically fit. What does this mean ? It means thdt -not from 
without, bnt from within, are the forces which shall cobipass onr 
destmction. 

I have pointed out the forces which are robbing ns continually of 
the froits of onr labour and of all the benefits of social, moral, and 
material progress. The chief defenders of this condition of things 
are the chief exponents of empire — Salisbnrian empire. Chamber- 
lain empire, and Roseberian empire ; they fatten on ns to the extent 
of £200,000,000 or £800,000,000 per annnm in land charges : 

They know no interest but their own. 

They shake the State, they diako the throne. 

They shake the world, and God alone 
Seems safe in his Omnipotence.” 

Bnt there are not wanting mgns that the people, the sovereign 
people, are at least beginning to understand the game. They have 
fought and bled and paid for empire, and now they wish to enjoy 
some of it. The value of empire is the value of territory, or land 
valne ; this for some handreds of years has been the appanage of a 
Class, not the appanage of the people, as Lord Eosebery would make 

ns believe. The taxation of land valnes, opposed by the privile^d 
olassea and the speculators, will, in the early future, if the people 
dumber not, secure empire to all who work for it. 

When territory is no longer private property, then, but not till 
then, shall we have a real empire where labour “ meets delight half 
way,” and where every noble impulse shaU have scope to grow. 

For sndi an empire who could not be relied npon absolutely to 
make every sacrifice ? But as for a Roseberian empire, based on 
twelve more or leas mutually exclusive or destructive definitions, 
who but the unwise could support 4t ? 


Wm. D. Hamilton. 
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TENANCY LAW IN NORTH-WESTERN 

INDIA. 


Fii'TEE\ inoaths ago the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Leg^- 
lative Coancil passed into law a Bill having for its object the protection 
of the hereditary estates of the Taluqdars, or Barons, of Oudh from 
disintegration ; not, as in the more recent Pnnjab Land Alienation 
Act, by taking from the owners freedom of contract, bnt by giving 
them statutory power to relinquish that right by voluntary notifica- 
tion of settlement on their heirs in perpetuity of all property in 
which they have a permanent, heritable .and transferable right. 
The measure — ^probably ob. account of its purely permissive character 
— was received with approval by those whom it chiefly affected, but 
the reverse has been the case in respect to a Bill since introduced 
into the same Council with the object of dealing with a different 
phase of agrarian economy — ^that of the relations betireeii landlord 

and tenant — ^in the other portion of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
jurisdiction, the North-Western Provinces. The strong repugnance 
shown towards the latter Bill by the zamindars (as the landlords of 
the North-Western Provinces are called) has found expression in,a 
nnmber of memorials and representations to Gktvemment, the moat 
noteworthy of these being a petition from some two thousand land- 
lords, representing property valued at no less than 150 millions 
sterling, praying the Viceroy to refuse to sanction the introduction 
of the measure. The Indian Government had only a few weeks 
previously shown their confidence in the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces by recammending the Secretary of State 
to e-Ktend by twelve months Sir Antony’s term of office, and after 
inviting him to Simla to disenss the subject with him there, Lord 
Onrzon decided to allow the Bill, with some modifications, to be 
introduced, snbject to the sanction (sabsequontly obtuned with 
farther modifications) of the Secretary of State, and it was accord- 
ingly laid before the Legislative Council at Allidiabad in November 
last. 

Lord Curzon justly observed last year, in reference to a Bill 
abandoned' in response to adverse criticism, that in proportion as the 
legislative machinery in .India is dommated by the official element, 
and is free team thejiffiecks and delays which attach to it in 
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coantries whose Parliaments are mainly or wholly representatiYe or 
hereditary, ks operations should be made deliberate and painstaking. 
The bitterest opponents of the Nprth-Western Provinces Tenancy 
Bill* must at least admit that in regard to it this principle has 
been carefnlly adhered to. About two years ago a tentative Bill 
was issued in order to invite and focus the opinions of persons 
interested. A second followed, and after it had been discussed with 
landowners and Government officers, the whol6 Bent Act was re-drafted 
in the light of the suggestions made, and the Bill became a 'con- 
solidating measure. It was not until the landowners hud again been 
invited to confer, by means of a small committee, with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and a few further changes had in consequence been made, 
that a fourth and final draft was submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction. The care thus taken to ascertain the views of 
the zamindars has not, however, removed their hostility to the 
Bill, for although their wishes have been met in regard to certain 
details in whole or in part. Sir Antony MacDonnell has been careful 
to adhere throughout to the principal features of the measure, and 
to these the landlords are still strongly opposed. 

The existing rent law of the North-Western Provinces has been 
in force with but little real change since 1850, when it was included 
in the famous Bengal Act, which was designed to protect the tenant 
in bis bolding and to regulate rents. It made twelro years’ con- 
tinuous occupancy the test of the right of fixity of tenure, and the 
courts held when litigation for the establishment of the right ensued 
that the claim could only be sustained when the tenant could prove 
continuous occupation for that period of the same plot. The land- 
lords have thus, to quote the words of the Duke of Devonshire 
when, 08 Lord Hartington, he was Secretary for India in the Liberal 
Ministry of 1880—5, been enabled “to prevent the tenant from 
acquiring the right either by shifting his fields within the twelve years, 
by inducing him to enter into a written contract barring the right, 
or merely destroying his evidence of continuous possession.” More 
frequently the occupier is ejected one day only to be re-admitted 
the next, thus nominally creating^ a breach in the continuity of the 
holding. That these practices have not been very largely resorted 
to in the North-Western Provinces, however, seems dearly estab- 
lished from the fact that in the four decades that have followed the 
passing of the Act two-thirds of the holdings therein have become 
occupancy tenancies. Daring the past fifteen years, however, an 
increamng tendency has been shown by the zamindars to bar the 
Seernal of occupancy rights, and the ratio at which they had pre- 
viflitiBly bepn acquired has diminished to a degree not wholly , 
e^lsinable by the operation of mathematical laws. 

< ’ Antony MacDonnell himself attributes the growth of this 
.'.a^tiide to lag^ation which he was mainly instrumental in placing 
t^.Qlntate Book for Bengal in 1885. Twdve years earlier the 
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Nortji-Westem Provinces had obtained a separate Act, with a view of 
meeting the differences in the conditions of their land tenures and 
those of Bengal, and in iSlBl an^ amending Bill was passed, bat 
neither measure greatly affected the principles adopted two years after 
the Mutiny, or the details of their application. In Bengal the antag- 
onism between^Iandlord and tenant on the question of occupancy right 
was much more pronounce j than in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in the Act of 1885^ what its foremost advocate, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, calls a drastic solution ” was found by legalising the 
conception of the “ settled ryot entitled to occupancy rights as “ a 
person who continuously for twelve years cultivates land in a village 
—not necessarily the same land and not necessarily under the same 
landlord,*’ and every “settled ryot” of a village who acquires land* 
for purposes of cultivation holds it from the outset on an occupancy 
title. 

In the Bill now before the local Legislature Sir. Antony pro- 
poses to introduce a similar, though not identical, remedy for a state 
of things in the North-Western Provinces, which, while it has 
existed for forty-two years and was not handled on the two former 
occasions when the law of* landlord and tenant was revised, has 
assumed somewhat large proportions since, in the teeth of much 
opposition, the drastic solution ” was applied to Bengal. The Bill 
provides tkt so long as a tenant holds land under the same owner, 

the accrual of occupancy rights shall not be defeated merely by a 
change in the holding, and that whatever land the tenant may 
occupy at the end of the twelfth year will thereafter be retained by 
him Sad his heirs or relatives or co-sharers to whom he may transfer 
the occupanhy right. The Bill does not take away the power of the 
owner to eject to bar the accrual of rights : it simply provides that 
it must bo an ejectment not merely from a particular plot, but from 
the entire estate, and that a minimum period of twelve months must 
elapse before the evicted tenant is re-admitted if the former tenancy 
is not to count towards the establishment of fixity. As these 
provisions ore retrospective, and as a clause has been inserted 
rendering invalid any contract or ag^ment contrary to its provisions 
on or after April 1, 1900 (although the Bill will not reach 
the desired haven of the Statute Book until next autumn at 
best), the immediate effect of its passing will be to raise a large 
number of tenants-at-will to the status of tenants with occupancy 
lighta The accrual of these rights is at present barred by lease- 
holds, but the procedure laid down for the grant of these , deeds 
is too elaborate to suit the unlettered peasantry, and it is only on 
large managed by considerate and intelligent la]idow.ners that 

they have been freely resorted to. The present Bill recognises 
leases of any duration, but provides that they sannot operate against 
the ap cm a^ of tenant right unless they are for a period of seven 
years or npwards. 
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It need scarcely be said that in India, as in other coantries, the 
qaestion of tenant right is closely connected with that of fair., rent. 
The growth of popalation under the BHtannica increases the 
demand for land in fertile and populous tracts, and with that in- 
crease ^nts tend to rise. The Bill does not propose* in the case of 
tenants-at-will to interfere in rents agreed to by both^ parties, except 
that when a contract has been made for enhancement of rent the 
occupier is to be entitled to remmn on hii^ holding not less than five 
years at the same rental, the period counting towards the twelve 
years necessary to acquire permanent rights. In the case of dis- 
puted enhancements, if the demand exceeds one anna in the rupee 
additional the tenant can, on a suit* brought by the landlord for 
ejectment, apply to have a fair rent fixed by the Court, and when 
that is done he will have a ** statutory holding ** for seven years (not 
counting towards occupancy rights) at the rent fixed. At the end 
of the septennial period the same conditions will recur. Government 
are of opinion that by this arrangement a premium will be placed on 
keeping out of Court, and an inducement held out to landlords to be 
content with modera^ enhancements. The Bill carefully regulates 
the circumstances under which the rent of occupancy tenants may 
be enhanced or abated by registered contract or agreement, or by 
order of the Court, such changes only to be made after intervals of 
ten years or more, except under suits on certain specified grounds. 
It is satisfactory to note that it is not to these sections of the Bill 
that the zamindars are opposed, and that while certain of their 

details are deemed unfair tbey are accepted, especially by tbe more 

intelligent landowners, as imposing only reasonable restrictions dn rent 
enhancements. As in the North-Western Provinces the'land revenue 
is regulated by the rent received by the assesses thereto, it follows 
that Government in limiting the right of enhancement is putting 
eprresponding restrictions upon the growth of its own receipts from 
taxation. 

. It may be safely asserted that in no country more than in India, 
with its ignorant improvident people and its rapacious money- 
lenders, are the benevolent intentions of the Legislature more often 
and more sadly defeated. The benefits anticipated to accrue to the 
cultivators from placing within their reach the ‘‘ haven of fixity 
have been largely neutralised by the want of adequate limitations on 
the power of transfer of the bright. Nominally this power cannot be 
exercised except within certain narrow limits. But the Courts have 
ruled that the occupacfcy tenant can grant sub-leases of his holding 
in perpetuity, and also that during the term of such stib-lease he 
cannot relinquish his occupanqr title to the landlord. Consequently 
. the right of fixity has been toeated very much as if it were a com- 
modity that oould be sold or mortgaged, and has been utilised as 
security for the debts* which the ludiau villager is so prone to con- 
tract for family ceremonies and other purposes. The custom is for 
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tlpL^ cnltivator lease his occapancy land to the money-lender, 
giving him the power to ^ub-let provided he pays the rent regularly 
to the landlord. He then takes back the holding as a sub-tenant of 
his own sub-lessee, at a rent very much higher than the latter pays 
to the owner, and degenerates idto a mere serf of the modfey-lender. 
In other cases the occupancy tenant makes himself into a sort of 
under-proprietor, by sub-letting and subsisting on the difference 
between his own moderate rent and that he extorts from the actual 
tillers of the soil. Thus, as the Hon. Mr. Miller said in introducing 
the Bill, the fixity of tenure sanctioned by the law becomes a mere 
instrument for the creation of a class of middlemen and the transfer 
to the money-lender of a valuable interest in the land : The land- 
lord loses and the tenant does not gain.” The limitation of sub- 
leasing has, however, to be cautiously carried out, to^ prevent 
hardship in the case of tenants who are prevented by reasonable 
causes from cultivating their holdings themselves. The diiliculty is 
sought to be met in the Bill by allowing females, minors, and others 
to sub-let, but prohibiting sub-leases in other cases should their term 
exceed three years. The landowners regard this as a very inade- 
quate remedy for the evils referred to, especially when considered in 
connection with Section 22, which enables the tenant to transfer his 
occupancy right to any member of his family, no matter of how 
distant a branch. 

It is, however, to the provisions made in the Bill for antoiiiatically 
and retrospectively increasing the number of occupancy tenures 
tliai; ihe zamm<]ars are most antagonistic. They urge that the 
aii&logy with Bengal, where Sir Antony Mac Donnell carried similar 
provision^ into law in 1885, is entirely vitiated by the existence 
there of the Permanent Settlement, under which the landownerV 
incomes have increased eighty- fold within three generations, although 
the Government demand from them has remained the same. Hence 
while the landlords of the North-Western Provinces pay at least half 
of their rentals to Government, those of Behar only pay from 12 to 
14 per cent. The protection regarded as necessary where thei 
* settlement of the Government demand is fixed is not, they contend, 
called for in a part of the conntiy where the respective status of 
landlord and tenant undergoes a careful and detailed scrutiny at 
the hands of high Government officials every thirty years. They lread 
into the official declarations of. more than a centnry ago the promise 
to extend the Permanent Settlement to the North- Western Provinces, 
and as this has never been fulfilled they ask that they may at least 
be left" in possession of the few privileges that are in their view 
threatened the Bill — ^privileges wMoh are insignificatit compared 
with the lightness of aBsessment to land revenue enjoyed by their 
Bengal contemporariSs. . They recall the opinion expressed by no 
^ les^ an authority than' Sir William Moiri when Lieutenant-Governor 
VoL. I5j$. — ^No. i. E 
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of the North-Western Provinces in 18C3, that ‘^the conversion of • . t / 
long occnpation into the sharply-drawn prescription of twelve yenrs 
is now generally felt, in the light of tubseqaent experience, to 
infringe unduly and unnecessarily the rights of the pr^rietor and 
to be open to olyectiod on other grounds.” The principto of twelve 
years* oocnpant^ secnriag tenant-right hs«, however, been too long 
in existence for any serious attempt to obtain its abrogation to be 
made ; but the landowners hold that no adequate grounds are fosth- 
coming for legislation to facilitate the acquirement of fixity of 
tenure by methods which they regard as inimical to friendly rela- 
tions between their tenants and themselves, as opening the door to 
a vast amount of litigation, and as prejudicial to the ixue interests 
of both seclaonB of the agricultural interest. They point to the fact 
that in the Central Provinces similar legislation (for which, singu- 
larly enough. Sir A. MacDonnell was also chielly responsible) has 
proved so nnsatisfiiotory that it has lately undergone considerable 
modification at the hands of the Viceregal Legislative Council. 
Again quoting Sir William Muir and other authorities, they contend 
that the right of fixity was instituted after the Mutiny to protect 
the old hereditary tenant, and not with any idea of all tenants auto- 
matically acquiring the right. It is true that many landlords have 
neglected the precautions the law recognises for retaining control 
over the disposal of their land, owing partly to tho complicated 
nature of the requisite procedure and partly to the inertia common 
to OHentala j hence the right of oocnpaiigy has bocomc SO widolj 

diffused that it is now, incorrectly as the zamindars contend, looked 
upon in many quarters as the eventual and satisfactory status of*all 
tenancies. Since the passing of the Bengal Act sixteen years ago 
the landowners, antidpating the extension of its principles to the 
North-Western Provinces, have more largely availed toemselves of the 
protection recognised by tbe law, and they have also in some 
instances adopted the simple expedient of creating a temporary and 
nomii^ break in the tenant’s holding once in twelve years — an 
evasion of the spirit of the law which cannot be commended, but 
which has caused little or no ipconvenience or hardship to the> 
cultivators affected. By making the dispossession to bar accrual of 
right a minimum one of twelve months, the Bill will, on the other 
hand, cause much trouble to the tenants, for the zamindon announce 
tiieir determination not to allow even the risk of land being unoc- 
cnpied for a year to stand in the way of tbe conservation of their 
power to let the land in regard to which fixity has not accrued to 
whom they will. They believe this power (of course under due 
'limltariens) is essential to the retention of the prest^ and influence 
thqy have ‘with Ihe oulrivators, mid which in. rimes of popular 
^xritemeot have frequently been of signal benefit to^Uie State. As 
^ih'riie adnAtages the tenants are intended to leheive, in the 
opinion even of Government offloera of expetimae it » t^ shifty,* 
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careteas and dishonest who will most benefit by a law providing him 
with nnmeroos loopholes o^escape from jaat demands, in prosecution 
of which landowners will find their bands tied at every turn. The 
proposal to bar accrual of fixity by septennial leases is welcomed by 
the landowners, but they foresee uiat the tenantry, who have never 
taken kindly dx> snch agreements, will be still less in favour of them 
w:hen they know that they stand in the way of what is in practice 
(and*jrill still be) a negotiable asset, on which money can be bor- 
. rowed. The endeavours of the landlords to induce the tenants to 
take leases are therefore bound to create ill-feeling between the 
parties. The retrospective character of this legislation, and its 
grant of occu|(iancy right in alt land held by the tenant at the close 
of the twelfth year, no matter how recently he may have acquired 
portions of it, are especially denounced as arbitrary methods of 
depriving the landlords of cherished rights. 

As editor of an Anglo-Indian daily paper circulating in the 
Provinces concerned, I have carefully studied this somewhat 
complicated problem, and have heard the. opposing views upon 
it at first hand. Without being committed to an entire acceptance 
of the opinions of the zamindars, I share their regret that the 
provisions of the Bill are so out of harmony with the official declara- 
tion of the ** Statement of Objects and Reasons,” to the effect that 
it is not the wish of this Government to deprive landowners of 

effective control over the growth of occupancy rights.” The 

z&mind&M not nnn&tnr&lly ask tbat, in vienr of this declaration, the 

sectjpnb for forcing on occupancy rights, with their uncertain 
benefits to^the tenants, should be abandoned, and, as a quid pro 
quo, fixity of tenure for a period of, say, five years at a fixed rent , 
should be insisted on. This would do away entirely with yearly 
tenancies, and, by obviatbg the long-standing straggle for and 
against the seenrement of heritable fixity, would reduce to a 
minimum the litigation to which the cultivators are increasingly 
prone and which is bound to fionrish under the Bill as it stands. 
The measure is now under the consideration of a Select Committee 
of the Legislatnre, and it may be hhped that some such compromise 
will be arrived at by that body, which should find no great difiiculty 
in retaining the essential principle of the Bill — reasonable security 
to the temmt in his holding — by other methods than those to whic^ 
the landlords are so strongly opposed, , and which they believe will 
"strain to breaking-point the patriarchal relations between them and 
their tenimts. It is becanse the possibility of so grave a calamify 
M that being induced by the BUI should not pass unheeded at Jliome 
^t I have brought before the readers of this Bsvpw, though with 
istl possible brevity, the necessarily technical details of the pmnts at 
issne between Sii^ Adtony MaoDonnell aad the zanundars of the 
2!bn^..Westeni Bronnees. 

F. H. Bbdv^. 



REGISTRATION REJ’ORM AND 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


On Jane 3, 1780, in the House of Ijords : 

“ The order for the d.ay Ijeing i*ead, the Ouke of Richmond presented to 
the llduso a Bill entitled, ‘ An Act for declaring and restoring the natural, 
inalienable, and eqwil right of all the Commons of Great Britain (infants, 
persons of insane mind, and criminals incapacitatod by law only rA«;opted) 
to vote in the election of their reprasentatives to Parliament ; for regu- 
lating the mode and lUianncr of stich election ; for restoring annual 
Parliaments; for giving an hereditary sent to the sixteen IVej-s which 
shall be elected for f^othind, and for esbiblisliing more eipiitable regulations 
concerning the peerage of Scotland/ ’ 

“The following were the heads of tho Bill : The Parliaraeiibs in future 
to last but one year ; the number of members to continue fis at present, 
at 558; every man born a subject of Great Britain to be entitled to a 
vote at tlie age of twenty-one years ; a list to be taken in i»veiy pMri.vh of 
the numbers of men of that description, nntl returns to made of them 
to tho Ix>rd Cliancollor ; tho numherH to bo totalled up and divided by 55^^, 
and then the quotient to be tbo number by wbicb one member Cf Parlia- 
ment is to be elected ; every county to be divideil into as many di^^tricts 
as they contain (][uotients of this nature, and these districts to b . called 
boroughs ; f^ttish peerages.” 

Whether the .Duke of Richmond intended by the Commons of 
Great Britain " the whole body of adult men and women in England 
and Scotland does not appear, nor whether the word man was 
intended to include women. It is interesting, however, to remember 
that, so late as 1648, various Puritan women tendered their votes in 
the county [of Suffolk, which were allowed by the clerks, but dis- 
allowed by the High Sheriff, Sir Simon d’Ewes, who says himself : 

0 * 

“ It is true that by the ignorance of some of the Clarkes at the other 
two tables, the oaths of some single women that vrere freoholdei's were 
taken without the knowledge of the said High Sheriff, who as soone as he 
had notice thereof instantly sent to forbidd the same, conceiving it a 
matter verie unworthie of any gentleman, and most dishonorable in such 
an election, to make use of their voices, aUho^gh in law i^wy might Kam 
htm (dlotoed. Nor did the High Sheriff allow of the said votes, upon his 
numbering of the said Poll, but with the allowance and consent of the said 
two Knights themselves, discount them and oast them out,” 

Private' personal opinion and feeling here, as in many oases a&ct-, 
ing. wpmeni overroled admitted legal rights. 
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In ^9 course e£ the 4>rief debate which followed the presentment 
of '&e Dnke of Eichmond's Reform BUI, Lord Stormont said : 

A late friend both of his Grace and his, the President do Montesquieu, 
had.said of the British Constitution that it sui'passed all that had ever 
been thonght*of by the wisest philosophers in the wisest times. JVo know 
what it is now, observed his lordship, but shall wo be able to say what it 
may be if we attempt reforms ? ** 

The Bill was read A first time, but thrown ont without a 
division.^ 

Forty-one years later, the Prime Minister of the day. Lord 
Liverpool, wrote : 

“ The grant of representation to the large boroughs would be the greatest 
evil conferred on those towns : it would subject the population to a per- 
petual factious canvass, which would divert, more or less, the people from 
their industrious habits, and keep alive a permanent spirit of turbulence 
and disaffection among them. ... T do not wish to see more such boroughs 
as VVostiniiister, Soutliwark, Nottingham, &c.” 

This is the time of which it was written : 

The dust of Old^ Sarum is holy : • 

In our heaid-s live her ramparts and towers : 

No pi-ogi’css : improvement is folly ; 

The cause of Green Gatton is ours.” 

Those were the days when rotten boroughs, close corporations, 
and corrupt constituencies had the support of overwhelming majorities 
in bocll lIOUBCjj of rdlliauicuti la the counties the franchise was 
restpT.cted to tbo forty-shilling freeholder, where indeed the election 
was not settled quietly by a select conclave at the honse of the 
magnate of the district. In the boroughs, mainly the creation of* 
royal caprice or favour, the franchise was dependent upon charters, 
local usage, or some special (local) Act of Parliameut. In some 
cases a close corporation, perpetually self-elected, was the sole 
electorate. Four thousand freemen and inhabitants ” of Lancaster 
returned two members, whilst forty-three freemen at Dartmouth, 
fifty-nine “freeholders” at Reigate, and a corporation of thirty-one 
persons at Thetford, enjoyed the same privilege. Meanwhile Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Manchester, and other rapidly growing centres of 
industry had no Parliamentary representation. In Scotland the 
position, both as to boroughs and counties, was even worse. Though 
the world moves slowly, yet it does move — is the first thought of 
even the most pessimistic amongst us, when we pause and look back. 
Seats in the. Honse of Commons can no longer be bought and sold 
like tickets for the opera. No self-elected corporation caii now 
monopolise the representation of a great city. The* qualified, 
registered, electors of the three kingdoms now number nearly seven 

e 

^ Paiiiamm(4jkry vol. zzi. p, 
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millionv.’ Yet nearly balf the electorate at*the last election -^her 
conld not or did not care to vote — ^whilst women are perforce k^t 
oateide the body politic, ontlanderB in their native land. ' Are the 
old foes alive and active now, tihongh with new faces, and is 
privileger-the snbtlsFt and most crpel of all forms of privilege-— to-be 
the ultimate stage of a decadent, though boastfhl, humanity, or are 
we on the verge of even greater reforms than those of tfie nineteenth 
century; reforms which shall utilise for the good of e31 the now 
terribly wasted resources of civic energy — ^and shall set free the 
highest forces of the race for the uplifting of all humanity ? Much 
will depend on the sense of justice in men, but even more on the 
resolution of women themselves to claim and take t^eir rightful 
place in the service of the race. 

The existing law of franchises and of registration is the fearful ^ 
and wonderful result of some thirty or forty separate Acts of i^arlia- 
ment, and of various Orders in Conndl, complicated by multitudinous ’ 
rulings .of revising barristers, and by various judicial decisions, which 
in cases affecting women appear, to such women at least as have 
carefully examined then}, -more marked by judicial sex-bias and pre- 
judice than by legal achmen or consistency of thought. 

The study ,of the many Acts of Parliament which, beginning 
with the Beform Act of 1882, have shaped the existing law on these 
matters, is of considerable historical interest, but would involve too 
many cnmbersome technicalities and too much wearisome repetition 
and qoaliiication to suit a popular treatment of the sulqect, which 
mnat give results rather than processes. The impression left on the 
mind of the student is, moreover, mainly a conviction that Mnr 
legislators seldom, if ever, looked either before or after, or had any 
clearly defined notion of whither they were drifting. 

The general resnlte may, however, be broadly summed up, with 
the necessary comments. 

And first, as to disqualified persons. These are (1) aliens, not 
beiiig naturalised Britieh suljeots. (2) Persons who have received - 
parish relief within twelve months. On this it shonld be remarted 
that meMeal relief does not disqualify; so that a man does not lose 
his vote if the parish doctor orders him some wine for his siek wife 
or some nontton for bis sick self, tbongh the receipt of a loaf of 
bread from the rolieving-ofilcer would deprive him of it. (8) Per- 
sons who have received alms from charities. Neither in this case 
nor in the previous one' ought ample poverty to deprive any person 
of - eivto rights. Only that poverty can be . dishonourable which is 
tile result of evil conduct, and in this country it is by no means the 
people who have naught who are the ** naughtiest.” (4) Persoxih 
ifenlibnce of imprisonment. It has ^n decided under this. 

' xagister o{ 1900 showed a total of 6,789,010 ParUamsutarxelaotan, ox 
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'bead that a “ tioketn^-Ieave " man cannot exercise eitber the par- 
liamentary or mnnidpal franchise until his fall term of punishment 
had exj^red, or he hod received a free pardon. It is probably 
remembered 1^ bat leir persons that on Jnne 13, 1884, when' the 
BepresentaSion . of the People 4^ct was nnher consideration, ai^ 
amendment which would have extended by twelve months more the 
disqualification of a male felon was brought forward and njceMi. 
The previous day, June *12, an amendment which would have effected 
the finfranchisement of women was; at the instigation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, rejected by a vote of two to one in a House of nearly four 
hundred. The House, in its wisdom, held that a year’s additional 
electoral incapacity was too severe a penalty for the worst mnU 
felon, but did not regard life-long incapacity as too severe a 
punishment for the crime of being a woman. (5) Persons convicted 
under the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Secondly, as to persons qualified to exercise the Parliamentary 
ilranchiae. These have been held, since the decision of the Court 
of Common Pleas, in 1868, in the famous case of Clwrlton v. lAngs, 
to be males only; although it has been ’usually held that, if a 
woman’s name found its -way to the Parliamentary Begister, she was 
entitled to record her vote, and a few women have,.! believe, thus 
voted in each General Election since that date. In the election of 
1900 the votes of such women were accepted in some places and ' 
rejected in others, according to the judgment of the local returning 
officer. 

Thd qualified males Mnde (1) owners, wbo namlffired in 1900; 

ia*\ihe three kingdoms, 557,242. These are county electors; and, as 
residence ns not essential to an ownership vote, a male person owning 
property in several constituencies may have a vote for each of thesd 
constituencies. (2) Inhabitant householders, whether rated directly 
or indirectly, including caretakers and service occupations. Here it 
must be noted that in Ireland direet rating has been recently made 
essential to the qualification, with the result of disfranchising large 
numbers of voters ' in Waterford and elsewhere. How this would 
work in England may be gathered from the fact that in the pari^ 
of Birmingham, which is a parish within the parliamentary borough 
of Birmingham, about 40,000 of the voters belong to the ** com- 
pound" householder class, who do not pay their rates personally. 
It should be noted, moreover, that though a householder removing 
. from one house to another does not lose his qualification, a lodger 
who becomes a householder, or a householder who becomes a lodger 
kt, for a time, disqualified. Moreover, should, a man let his house 
ffir more than four consecutive months he will lose his vote, unless 
.he takes care to sleep in the house once each four month^ in which 
case be wpl not loee his vote though he let the house the whole 
year round. A manager, caretaker, or other s^^vant living in a 
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hoase is entitled to the franchise, proYided h& employer does mot 
reside in the bouse ; but by giving his employer a night's shelter 
he might lose his vote. 

(3) Occupiers of £10 clear annual value and upwards, whether 
directly rated or not. *These are u^rs of offices, warehoules, shops, 
&c., not being householders. 

(4) Lodgers. Every person of full age who has occupied and 
resided in the same lodgings for twelve 'iriontks^ of the clear unfur- 
nished value of £10 annually, is entitled^ to claim to be registdred 
and to vote. He need not be rated, but he must renew his claim 
year by year. Moreover, if ho changes his lodgings he loses his 
qualification till twelve months’ continuous residence,, has again 
secured him a new one. Two lodgers, occupying lodgings in 
common on the same conditions, may each claim to be registered 
and to vote, if the clear unfurnished value of the apartments amounts 
to £10 a year for each of them. 

(5) The old franchises, freemen and freeholders, reserved by the 
lleform Act of 1832. 

(6) University electors, who in 1900 numbered 41,503 in the 
three kingdoms. They return nine members. 


School Boakd Fiunchisk. 

This includes men and women. In boroughs : the burgesses. 

la parisbes oatside boroaglis: tbe ratepayers, in Londoo: paro- 
chial electors, except in the City of London. With regard to the 
School Board franchise, it mnst be remembered that each elector is 
entitled to as many votes as there are members to be elected, and 
may distribnte these votes at pleasure. In the City of London 
women have not yet established their right to vote. 


Municipal Franchise. 

All ratepayers, men or women, on the Burgess BolL For the 
new London Borongh Ooundls and*^ the London County Conncil the 
electoral qoalification is wider than that for any other Borongh or 
County Conncil in England and Wales, being simply that of being 
a ' “ parochial elector.” Thus, qualified married women, male 
lodgers, and male holders of the service franchise may vote for the 
London County and Borough ConneUs, bat for no other Borough or 
.Ooanty Councils in England and Wales. 

Local Govx^ment (Counts' Council) Franchise. 

" Men add single women who are owners or oconpiers. . 
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Pabuciiial Fjiaschise. 

• 

Those entitled to vote for the election of Boards of Gnardians, 
Urban District Councils, Rural District Councils, and Parish Coun- 
cils are (1) Men and women, being inhabitant householders, whether 
rated directly or not ; (2) and farther, in the case of men, lodgers, 
caretakers, and service occiipiers, as well as owners, resident, or non- 
resident. It'must here be*observed that though married women were 
expressly made competent electors by the Local Government (Bngland 
and Wales) Act of 1894, the fact that in England and Wales, out- 
side London, married women have not yet been admitted as County 
Council electoral and can therefore* only vote as occupiers, reduces 
greatly the possible number of qualified married women. A woman, 
living with her husband, can seldom secure a qualification^ unless she 
be the personally rated owner, or the occupier, personally paying 
rent and rates, of the house in which they jointly live. In Ireland, 
it should be further noted, women voters, married and unmarried 
alike, may become qualified electors on precisely the same terms as 
men, that is, on the occupancy, ownership, lodger, or service quali- 
fication ; and that on any of these qualifications women, whether 
married or not, may vote, not only for Urban and Rural District 
Councils, Boards of Guardians, and Town Commissioners, but also for 
Town and County Councils. In Scotland the qualified married 
woman, as well as her unmarried sister, may vote for Borough and 

Oiiuiitv Oonticila, iind in London for tho Borough Councils or the 

County Councir. It is now only in England and Wales (outside 
London) of the three kingdoms, that married women are still held in 
the inferior position declared to be theirs by the decision in Jteghia v. 
Harrald, It is also noteworthy that some revising barristers appear 
to be taking the extra-legal and high-handed course of striking the 
married Iiioglishwoman’s name ofi* the register, nuless, like the 
lodger, she renews year by year her claim for registration. 

With all these, and many other, foolish and vexatious difierences 
and divergences, it is little wonder that overseers and others con- 
cerned find the task of preparing the electoral lists in any of our 
large centres of population almost overwhelming; the more so as 
these lists have to be published on July 31, while the twelve months’ 
qualifying period only ends on July 15. In the parish of Bir- 
mingham, for example, the overseers find it necessary to prepare no 
fewer than seven draft lists, comprisiog 

(a) Men entitled to vote at all elections. 

ip) Men qualified by service franchise to vote at porliamentaiy and 
parochial elections only. ^ ^ 

(c) Burgesses, men and single women, entitled to vote at municipal and 
parochial elections only. 

(d) Manied women entitled to vote at parochial elections only, under 
Local Government (England and Wales) 1894. 
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{e) Men entitled by ownemhip of freehold property of the valae nf 40ft » 
admitted by the Act of 1^94 as iwrochial electors only. ^ , 

(/) Men nun-reMdeni, occupiers within the parish, living b^ond seven 
but within fifteen miles of the city boundary, qualified to be elected as 
aldermen or connoilloiin, but not entitled to vote at any election. 

(p) The old lodgers’ lu.t of re-cbtniis sent in to July ^tli, entitled to be 
onrolled as pai-liamontary electors. 

So long as the divergence between the^ Parliamentary voter and 
the variona classes of local voter is maintained, enormous waste of 
labour is inevitable, and tbe roneeqnent confasion most with e<{ual 
certainty lead to frequent injustice. A partial remedy for this waste 
of labour, this confusion and injustice, might be found, as suggested 
in various (juarters, in the assimilation of tbe Parliamentaty and 
fjocal Government register, by the extension of tbe Parliamentary 
franchise to all women now entitled to tbe Municipal, Lot'al Govern' 
nent, or Parochial vote.^ Bat this remedy, though it would no doubt 
to some e.\tent simplify procodnre, wonld be only a partial remedy, 
leaving untouched many of the causes of confusion and grievance. 
Moreover, so long as 'property, in whatever form, and not simple 
humanity, is the basis of electoral ({ualifioations, ao long will those 
qualifications represent and maintain a privileged injnstice. It is 
hnmanity, witib its claims and wants, its ftraaities and powers, that 
needs and demands fall civic and representative rights. And 
hnmanity is not of one sex only, bat indndes tbe mothers as well ns 
the fathers of the race. Tbe only true and permanent remedy, 
whether applied at once or more gradually, lies in thesweeping away 
of all narrow or special qualifications, and in the establishmert of 
adult suffri^e, women on the same footing with men, foy all voting 
pfurposes, any residontial qualification (six months or even three 
months wonld then be snlficient) being simply for purposes of iden- 
tification and convenience, and to prevent personation or plural 
voting. Tbe franchise is tbe right of each, because it is necessary 
to the protection of each, and becanse tbe civic energy of each is 
essential to tbe tme oommonwesltb. 

Begistmtiott shonld be freed from the incnbns of party political 
agento, and made folly a pablio 'dnty and charge ; so that it shonld 
become as ea^ for the or^nary man or wcsnan to be registered and 
to vote as to address and pose a letter. the case of aliens, this 
nation ought to be, and probably will be, at least as wisely generous 
as it desired the people of the Transvaal Bepnblic to be, as to con- 
ditiona of aatnralisation. If even to male criminais the Parlia- 
niebtafry franchise, or the power to acquire it, is restored with the 
completion of their pnnishment, there can be no ezoose for the 

' ’ These number^ acoetding to the latest ;Piu:liBaieDtarv jSettiru, that of Id'dT, in 
^XBglai»d and Wales 7*^91768; In Scotlandt These has been, as jet, no 

awto retorn for Ireland, nor Of the married woipen votfete la any pan ox the U nited 
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lifelong esolildon «{ tile women of tlie nation. Only by the crass 
eel^hness of officialdom on both sides of the House of Commons, 
and by the almost ntter lack of sympathetic imaginaition on the 
part of the majority of the male electorate, has this exclusion lasted 
so long. Tfie grievance of wonieQ is that, in* their case,* freedom 
has not 

Broadened down 

hVonitoproocilent to precodent,” 

# 

but that their rights and liberties have in various directions been 
narrowed, by the toiler dicta of legal authorities, by express judicial 
decisions, and, by statutory enactment. The few things that have 
been won lor women have bean won at the cost of painful and pro- 
tracted struggle, and meanwhile other things have been lost— and 
women have to be perpetually on their watch against aggressive and 
sinister legislation. When the present writer began to work for 
women’s suffrage, the number of male electors was not one million. 
Now it has risen to nearly seven millions, and with eadi extension of 
the purely male electorate the difficulty of securing attention to and 
remedy for the wrongs aiFccting women has* sfeatlilif inerea<wl, till 
at last it appears hopeless to look for any further or other remedial 
measures till this ^ne vantage-ground of equal oitiswnship has been 

secured. 

A Parliament of men, responsible to male electors only, cannot 
and will not find either the time or the needful intelligence to deal 
with the needs and wants of women. It may contemptuously toss 
to 1ft.em, horn, time to time, some trivial coucession ; but rimost 
uniformly in these later years, if it has given a little with one hand 
it has taken more away with the other. 

It is a commonplace of political science that the wider the basis 
of representation, the greater the danger and injustice to the unrepre- 
sented. Now, this danger is not the less, but very much the greater, 
when se,o is made the line of demarcation, and the interests, convic- 
tions, and emotions of the mother-half of the race remain without 
effect on pclitical or narional acti9n. The sox-worship and sox- 
gloriiloation of the male-htdf of the race means the deification of 
mere and sheer brute force, unrelieved any free play of the 
gentler human emotions. It is beyond question the fimt that there 
is less feeling amongst the mass of oar countrymen now than fifteen 
years ago, fbr any solid movemmit of social reform j and nnlees it 
esn be made to SMve some fleeting patty advantage, neither of ^e 
official political parties will touch it. Aud the reason is plain. 
Hnftanchised manhood has not lifted np with it nnenfraachiae^ woman- 
hood, bpt has left womanhood to be politically trarnffied underfoot. 
Bat the ^fnmt is only the slave turned inside ont^ and the enslaver 
of women becomes himself’ mtolavsd, first to his own lower nature. 
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and then speedily to those who know how to play npon that nature. 
The only adeq^nate remedy is to turn to the paths of justice, to 
enfranchise women equally with men, and to co-operate with them 
as eqmiky for all social and political issues. With this change of 
mental ahd moral attitude towardji women will the higher human 
education of men begin, and lead them upwards and onwards to 
nobler and yet nobler perceptions and developments of social and 
international justice. 

luNOtA. 
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WEALTH ; 

ITS PHODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Thk most popular idea of “ Wealth ” is that it consists of money A 
man is said to be wealthy when he has a large sum of money, one 
who has £1 0,000 would bo considered wealthy by one who has only 
£100. Again, in the same way, one who has £100,000 would be 
considered wealthier than the one who has £10,000, and soon. Bat 
what is wealth ? There arc no doubt a great many people in this 
country who are rich, but few or none would be able to explain 
clearly what wealth is. • 

I will suppose a man has £10,000 in hard cash. If he were to 
lock this money up in his iron safe and take out £50 each month 
for his personal Expense, the whole amount would vanish in about 
seventeen years, so that he would not have a penny left at the end 
of that time if he were not earning anything to partially replace the 
amount spent. Now when he is reduced to this state we should 
no^ call him wealthy any longer. Wealthy men as a rule have 
veiy little money in their possession. Instead of bags of gold they 
keep good balances at their bankers. But this does not show what, 
wealth is. Moreover, bankers do not keep with them the money 
that they owe to their customers. They always make profit by 
lending out this money which they keep as deposit for their con- 
stituents to other people who need credit, and are willing to pay 
good interest, so that they take a portion of the interest, say 
two-thirds, for themselves, and pay the remaining third to their 
customers. Bat this again does not explain what wealth is, 
becanse it is difficnlt to say what a bank balance, which is shown 
by a few figures only in the bankers* books, consists of. 

Different commodities have been used as money in different 
countries and states of society ; skins and hides are known to have 
been used by the Spartans and Carthagenians as money, and 
Homer tells us that “ the armour of Diomed cost only nine oxen ; 
whilst that of Gladons cost a hundred ” (ifuxd, lib. vi., line 235). 

The money of the Chinese once consisted of small* cubes' of 
pressed tea. 

Now the earliest forms of wealth were probably implements for 
hunting and fishing, and in cold countries clothing and huts. At 
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this stage people began to tend domestic animals^ and gradaally 
with the increase of population these herds grew in number/ As 
numbers thickened, people took to agriculture, and land took the 
first place in the invientory of wealth. But it does net follow that 
one who owns a great deal of' land is rich, for the savages of 
Australia who possessed enormous quantities of land before the 
English took it wore nevertheless very ppor. Again,, people may 
live upon laud full of what is called natural riches and yet may be 
very poor, for they cannot in the absence of suitable implements* 
turn those natural riches into wealth. 8o neither land nor natural 
riches are by themselves wealth,^ 

Nassau Senior, one of the best writers on Economic Science, 
defined wealth in the following words : Under that term we 
comprehend all those things, and those things only, which are trans- 
ferable, are limited in supply, and are directly or indirectly productive 
of pleasure, or preventive of pain,” or in other words useful. It 
may be said that all wealth consists of things desirable, or those 
that either directly or. indirectly satisfy our wants. It is anything 

which has an exchange value. This will be readily understood 

when we take into consideration certain things which, however 
nsefnl, cannot as a matter of fact be called wealth. I'hns, the 
air we breathe has no exchange value whatever, for nothing can be 
got in exchange for it ; in the same way the light of the sun of 
which there is plenty has no exchange value. Things to be wealth 
must be transferable. There are many things which can be literally 
handed over ; others, such as land and houses, which do not pe**init 
of being so transferred, can change owners by a written deed. But 
• there are certain things, as the love of relations, the esteem of friends, 
and the happiness of a good conscience, which though coming under 
the category of desirable things cannot bo transferred ; hence they 
fall short of the elements of wealth. Again, wealth must be limited 
in supply. If there is enough of any particular spbstance we do not 
appreciate a fresh supply of it. Thus the air we breathe, which, 
although it helps to keep us alive cannot be called wealth as there 
is always a plentiful supply, and we do not give anything in 
exchange to get it. 

1 have mentioned above that the Carthagenians and Spartans 
used oxen as a medium of exchange, while the money of the 
Chinese consisted of small cubes of pressed tea. The reason why 
they are unsuited as a medium of exchange in civilised countries is 
jialpable. Broducts must frequently be brought to market which 
are worth only part of an ox, and part of a skin ; but as an ox 
^ boiHd not be divided, and as a skin when cut into parts would in all 
probability lose a part of its value, they could not very well be 
exobanged for such money. It must, however, be observed that 
. dtWc&lttlity is not the only element necessary in a commodity used 
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as a mediam of excbaiige. It should also stand the test of time, 
for v«bat good would it ser^e to introduce some perishable and 
easily damaged commodity as money ? It is further necessary that 
each piece of ^ coin of a certain weight and fineness should always 
be equivalent to another piece ofs.the same weight and ffueness^ 
otherwise it fall to ha7e uniformity of value. Another 

element of great importance with regard to the first function of 
money to act as a general standard of value, is stability of value. 
All substances known to us are subject to some variations in their 
value, so that it ' would be impossible that there should ■ be any 
absolutely invariable standard of value. The utmost that £an be 
aimed at Is, that the value of the substances to be selected as money 
should be sudiclently invariable to permit of its being advantage- 
ously used as money; otherwise, if the value of the substances 
selected changed rapidly, it would cause great disturbance in the 
commercial world, and all business transactions would be nothing 
more than gambling speculations. It will be evident on con- 
sideration that the desire of uniting the different qualities of 
invariability of value, durability, facility of transportation, and per- 
fect sameness, formed tlie irresistible reasons wby all tbe civilised 
communities have employed gold and silver as money. There are 
no doubt some commodities which also possess the other character* 
istics which qualify a substance to fulfil the functions of money, 
but none so conveniently fitted as gold and silver in point of 
invariability of value. Therefore, it is not to be supposed that 
their employment in this function has been due to pure accident, 
or to tlie genius of a particular individual, or to any peculiar 
combination* of circumstances, but it grow naturally out of the 
wants and necessities of society and the peculiar qualities which 
they possessed. Turgot has very rightly observed “ that they 
became money not in consequence of any arbitrary agreement 
among men, or of the inteiventiou of any law, but by the nature 
and force of things,” It was not directly with the introduction of 
gold and silver that mined nwncy became the medium of* exchange. 
When first brought to market, gold S,nd silver like any other metal 
were in ingots. Sheep, oxen, cloth, &c,, were then exchanged for 
gold and silver in the same way as they were bartered for iron, tin, 
&c. The parties having agreed upon the quality and quantity of the 
metal to be given in exchange for goods, tbe latter was determined 
by weight. The trouble and inconvenience attending the weighing of 
the metal in every particular transaction began to be felt ; but tbe ^ 
greatest impediment to the use of metals in this rude state was tbe 
difficulty of determining the degree of purity of particular* ingots 
with sufficient accuracy. This method of assaying is one of great 
nicety, and notwithstanding the great improvements in science and 
art it is still no easy matter to ascertain with accuracy the quality 
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of a piece of metal. It is most probable that in early times when 
gold and silver began to be used as money, the only way by « which 
their quality was roughly determined was by their weight and 
colour. But it cap hardly be expected that thid loo^e and unsatis- 
factory method led to any accurate results. To obviate this the 
ancients were not long in finding out some meana by which the 
fineness of tho metal used as medium of exchange copld be at once 
made known without going* through the elaborate process of weigh- 
ing it each time that any business was transacted. This led to the 
introduction of toimtl moiuy by which each piece was marked with 
a public stamp, which at once doclared the weight and fineness of 
the coin. There can be no doubt that this invention was of tho 
greatest practical utility, and has contributed in a great measure to 
the -development of conitnerce and the progress of civilisation, 
l^orrens {On the Production of Wrallli) says : 

“ Without some article of known eiceliangeablo value such as coin, rearlily 
received as an e(|uivaleiit for oilier things, tho intercliango of coin modi ties 
must have been very limited, and consequently tho division of laljour very 
imperfectly established. Now money obviates these evils, and by a two- 
fold operation augments production. In? the first plaiie, it saves all that 
tiiuo and labour which, while the intercourse between man and man is 
carried on by barter, must fre(iuontly intorvono befon^ a person can be 
supplied with the ijuantity of tlie commodity which ho wonts. In tho 
second phme, and in coTise(|uence of its .saving tho time and labour wjiich 
must otherwise be spent in efiecting oxclionges, it multiplies the transactions 
of mercantile industry, and thus allows tho divisions of employmemt to bf3 
more thoroughly c^stablishod. By tlio first operation it disengages a very 
coiisiderablo portion of labour from an uripioductivo occnpntifi^i, ami 
enables it to receive a more useful direction. By the second operation it 
increases in a very high degree the pi*oductive powers of the'labour already 
usefully employed. It assists every man in availing himself of tho skill and 
dexterity which he may acquire in laiy particular cjilling, and promotes 
cultivation in a maimer suitrblo to the climate and soil of difierent ilistricts 
and of diirerent countries. And by both these oiierations coined inonty 
increases to an extent not easy to be ciilculated the wealth of civilised 
.communities,” 

A few moments’ reflection will at once convince us that the origin 
of every article of commerce, whatever it may be, can be directly or 
indirectly traced to land. The importance of land as an agent of 
production is so great that at one time the French economists 
thought it ’to be the only source of wealth. The mineral wealth of 
the world is no doubt very great, but what good would that be to 
society 'unless the mines could be worked and th^ produce brought to 
the surface, which will necessarily involve labour and capital ? It is 
impossible to manufacture any goods unless we have matter to work 
upon. ' Everything that we use and touch and eat contains matter 
or substance, so that there must be a beginning with the right sort 
of materials. Now it will be quite plain why land, labour and 
capital, which are commonly called the three requisites of produc 
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tion, play such an impoVtant part in the wealth of the whole world. 
Capital can hardly be said to be one of the ]iriinary requisites of 
procfuction ; it is perhaps the secondary requisite, for capital is the 
result of the work of man aided by nature. It jnay be defined as 
that part ofV’^ealth which is saved in order to iissii't futuri> produc- 
tion. A savage, for instance, while living on the wild fruits and 
roots of the forest may collect some and sell tliern in the market 
without the-aid of any previously acquired wefilfh. Some parts of 
the earth’s surface turn out to be more productive and eminently 
better suited to particular kind of crops than others. 'Inhere are many 
circumstances which increase the productive powers of the laud. 
Chemistry has^ taught us the most approved methods of manuring 
the soil wliose productive capacity is different in dilfercnt parts of 
the country, according as the land is supplied with abundant sun- 
light and moisture. Again, the soil must have certain mechanical 
and chemical qualities. It will be found on investigation that plant 
life in the soil is an important factor which makes it fertile. The 
following lines from fVofessor MarshalfH PrinrijileH of Jiconohiirs will 
sliow how much mechanical and chemical conditions inlluenco the 
fertility of land ; 

‘*Tlio s»)il Tml^t 1)0 so far yielding that tlio line roots of pLints can push 
their way freely in it ; and yet it must be firm enough to give tliom a good 
hold. It niUht not err, as some sandy soils do, l)y affording water too froo a 
passage; b»r tlien it will often \)0 djy, and the plant food will bo washed 
tiway alrno.-^t as soon as it is foinuod in tho soil or put into it. The action 
of fj-esli air and water, and of frosts, are natiuVs tillage of tho soil ; and 
even nnnide<l they will in time make almost any part of the earth’s am-faco 
faiiTy f(*Hile if the soil that they form c*u rest ’w)»ove it is, and is not torn 
iiway downhill by rain and torrents as soon as it is formed. Hut man 
gives great aid in this niecliaiiicai prepai’atiori of tho soil. Tho chief pur- • 
pose of his tillage is to help nature to enable the soil to hold plant-roots 
gcijitly but iii’inly, and to enable the air and water to uiovo about freely in 
it. OheiuicMlly, tbe si)il must have tho inorganic elements that tho plant 
wants in a Icn ju palatable to it. Tho gmiter part of the bulk of the plaiit 
is inado up of so-callod organic comj)ounds— ?.e., compounds of carbon, 
chiefly with oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; and of these it obtains by 
far tbe grotit(»r part from aii* and water. Only a small fraction of its dry 
bulk consists ofininoral matter that it cannot get except fi-om the soil. And 
as most soils have given them by nature at least some small (juaii titles of all 
the mineral substances that are ncicesstuy for plant life, they ^sin support 
sonic sort of vegetation without human aid.” 

With all these means the fertility of the soil can be fairly brought 
under man’s control, and any land can be made to grow large crops 
provided the inherent qualities which the laud derives from nature» 
and the artificial properties which it owes to human agency, are 
properly utilised. 

It has been mentioned before that ** labour ” — the mnscular and 
mental force of man — is a main element in almost all kinds of pro- 
duction. But what is ^labour”? The farmer ploughs his fields 
VoL, 156. — No. I. F 
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the philosopher sits at his table to write a lK)ok on the doctrine of 
ethical justice. Both are said to labour ; but the result of their 
labour is very different. One works with his body, the other with 
his brain — ^yet still there is something common in both, each 
labours to produce something. Professor Jevons has defined labour 
as “ any exertion of mind and b^y undergone partly or wholly with 
a view to some good other than the pleasure derived directly from 
the work.*' Though labour ** is one of the primary requisites in 
the production of wealth, still it will bo seen that there are certain 
kinds of labour which, though very useful, do not assist the produc- 
tion of wealth. Such kind of labour which does not help either 
directly or indirectly to increase tho material wealth of the com- 
munity may be calleil while that which “produces 
utilities fixed and embodied in material objects ’* is called ‘‘ produc- 
tive** Although theoretically tliis distinction exists, it is very 
difficult to say whether the labour of a particular class of labourer 
will prove productive or unproductive. Sometimos it happens that 
the labour of jjrod active labourers turns out to be most unproductive, 
as for instance in the r^ase of the “ labour which produced the 
numerous unfinished canals, which were^. abandoned about the time 
when it became apparent that railroads would supersede water- 
carriage." On the other handj it baa happened that the labour of 
many scientific chemists has been accidentally rewarded with success 
in diecoveriiig the chemical properties of substances which have 
facilitated many industrial processes. It will thus be seen that all 
the distinctions in which the word “ productive '* is used are very 
thin and hardly worth while to dwell upon. All labour is coiiTated 
as unproductive which ends in immediate enjoyment without increasing 
the accumulated stock of permanent means of. enjoyment. 

Nothing could be plainer and more self-evident than the fact that 
one must work to produce wealth. The primary object of labour 
must be to get as much wealth as we can with a reasonable amount 
of labour. In order that this may be practicable we must labour 
under tho most favourable conditions of time aiid^toc, and in such a 
manner that no part of labour is wasted. In order that the world 
may grow rich, each country ought to produce things which it can 
most easily do, and get other commodities in exchange from foreign 
countries where the cost of production is the least. In the south of 
England vines can be made to grow in tho open air, but they grow 
better on the sunny bills of Prance and Italy, and consequently the 
wines which can be made there with the same amount of labour are 
infinitely better in quality and more plentiful in supply. In England 
the soil is good and the climate moist, which both eminently fit tho 
land for the growth of grass ; so the best thing English farmers 
can do is to direct their attention to raise cattle and produce plenty 
of cheese, cream and other preparations from milk. It is thus 
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evident that every part of the world is capable of producing certain 
commodities more easily than other countries, and if governments 
would direct their attention to increasing the material prosperity of 
nations the^ would withdraw the shameful restrictions (such as duties) 
imposed on foreign goods and allow trade to be as free as possible. 

India, witfi a population of 28u,000,000 of people and an area 
which is many hundred times larger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
is nevertheless very poor- -(average income in (Jreat Britain and 
Ireland per head is £37, average income in India per head is Rs. 10). 
And why is this? Sir William Wedderbuvn says, “ India possesses 
the conditions of almost boundless agricultural wealth. In her vast 
domain she has climate suited td every known product ; she has a 
fertile soil and an unfailing sun, with abundant labour,” which is 
extremely cheap. >Jot withstanding the great educational develop- 
ments of the century, and the encouragement which the country has 
received from tho government in support of the numerous schools 
and C(jlleges, India still continues to l)o a purely agricultural country, 
where nearly 83 per cent, of her population are agricultural. The 
nature of the soil is not the same in all parljs of the country ; some 
lands are low, others higli , *60016 waste and sterile, others arable and 
fertile. Now to improve the soil, to know what particular tract of 
land is adapted to the healthy growth of a particular crop, ‘‘ select- 
ing such a rotution that each will leave the land in such a state and 
at sucli a time of year, that it can be worked up easily and without 
loss of time into a suitable seed l)ed for tbe coming crop,” our pea- 
santry are guided more by a sort of instinct than the rudimentary 
principles of agricultural science. Certain crops absorb an excep- 
tionally large amount of certain minerals, and these may happen not 
to come back in manure to the particular land from which they are 
taken ; and of course any such special deficiency cannot be made good 
by farmyard manure without giving the soil more than it want?* of 
some other things. Lime for example runs short, and potash is often 
in great demand in sandy soils, particularly when root crops are 
grown on thorn. Thus tho fertility of the soil can be permanently 
altered by tho process of drainage* or by mixing with it other soil 
that will supplement its deficiencies. 

In order that labour may be employed to the best advantage it is 
necessary that tkclahourcr should be (/uUlt'd h/a scientijie kiUficlolt/t' of 
things vntk tvlvick he is dealinf/ ; or, in other words, he should be 
acquainted with the causes of things, what things must be put 
together in order that certain other things could be produced. Now 
the Indian husbandmen are sadly deficient in this. They are igno- 
rant of agricultural science even of an elementary charactev, which is 
so essential in securing the beat available outturn of crops, and thus 
reduce the chance of failure of crop to a minimum. 

When a number of workmen are seen engaged in a large factory, 
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WO generally find that each man takes one part of the work, and 
leaves other parts to his assistants and sub-assistants. This will be 
clear if we take an example from a very trilling manufacture, viz., 
the trade of the pin-maker. One would scarcely think that such an 
insignificant looking thing as a pin passes through ciijhtecn distinct 
operations before it takes that form. One man dra.ws the wire, 
another straightens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth files 
one end of it to Ur'ceive the head ; then the' head has to be made, 
which passes tlirough two or three distinct operations before 'it is 
complete ; and last but not least is the art of patting them into the 
paper, which is quite a trade by itself. Thus a small manufactory 
with only about a dozen hands could turn out among them about 
twelve pounds of pins in a day. Now if they had all worked sepa- 
rately and independently, without any previous experience in the art 
of pin-making, they could not make even twenty pins a day. This 
will show what an important part the division of labour plays in 
different trades and employments, and how much it occasions a pro- 
portionable increase of the productive powers of labour. The various 
advantages obtained by the division cf labour were enumerated by 
Adam Smith as follows: — 1. The dexterity of the workmen is 
increased. 2. Time is saved by the workmen not passing from one 
employment to another. 3. Suitable machinery is more likely to be 
invented if the minds of the workmen are concentrated on a special 
process. With regard to the first advantage, there can be no doubt 
that workmen gain experience by being employed in one particular 
wol'iij and by goutiuucd practige iu handling Iho same tools uud 
machinery they acquire great individual proficiency. Adam Sniith 
pointed out that a lad who had devoted nearly all his life to nmkijig 
nails would make them twice as quickly as an experienced black- 
smith v^ho only did the work occasionally. “ Any one who has to 
perform exactly the same set of operations day after day on things 
of exactly the same shape, gradually learns to move his fingers 
exactly as they are wanted, by almost automatic action and with 
greater rapidity than would be possible if every movement had to 
wait for a deliberate instruction* of the will.” Again, in the wood 
and the metal industries, if a man has to perform exactly the same 
operations over and over again on the same piece of material, he gets 
into the habit of holding it exactly in the way in which it is wanted, 
and of arranging the tools and other things which he has to handle 
in such positions that he is able to bring them to work on one another 
with the least possible loss of time and of force in the movements of 
his own body. Accustomed to find them always in the same posi- 
tions, and to take them in the same order, his hands work in harmony 
with one another almost automatically : and with increased practice 
his expenditure of nervous force diminishes even more rapidly 
than his expenditure of muscular force. 
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Although there are many advantages to bo obtained from the 
division of labour, it is not without its evils. Ta tli^ tlrst place it 
tends to limit a man’s power considerably, and not infre<juontly tlie 
intelligence and artistic perception of the workman remain quite 
undevelopeS throughout his whole life when ho lias to do the sumo 
kind of work every day. A man becomes, as it has been said, worth 
only the tenth part of a pin, i.r., there are men who can only make 
the head of a pin and nothing more. 

A^iother disadvantage of the division of labour is that it makes 
trade very complicated, and when deranged, the results ar'^ ruinous 
to some people. This will be clear when we take, for inci.ance, the 
case of a person who learns to«supp]y a particular kind of goods. 
'When Tilioy aro in demand no doubt his business Ibmrishes, hut it* 
change of fashion or any other cause tends t*) a falling oil' in the 
demand for such artich', the man is left to starve until he can learn 
some other trade to compete with those who have long practised it. 
This iiecessaiily involves a great reduction in his income, for however 
intelligent a raau may be he cannot in the beginning successfully 
compete with another in a trade in which that other has been brought 
up from a very early age.. 

Mow we come to the third requisite in the production of wealth 
which, as lias been mentioned before, is called “ capital.'’ I will 
endeavour explain what is iue.ant by capital. Of course the most 
\Kqoului* interpretation of the word is that it is identical ^vith money. 
If thU were so, we would have had *• money ” instead of •* capital '' 
as one of t!io tlirco requisltew in tlio prodnctiori of Wifnltli. ^^oney is 

oiily a medium of exchange and a measure of valuo. We have seen 
that the \310ney of tho Chinese once consisted of cubes oi pressed tea, 
which in the presout state of society would not be considered a’fei 
medium of exchange, but if one had a ton of these cubes of pressed 
tea, that would undoubtedly bo capital, for it will assist him in 
producing wealth. Adam feJunth defines capital in the following 
words : 

“ (Sipiial is that part of 11 man's stock from wliich lie expects to derive 
an income. It is the result of saving, but it does not follow that hoarded 
wi^idtli incre.iscs the capital of tho country. The most proniineut question 
wliicii natiuully suggests itself is, how do wo get capital^ Economists 
liavo come to tlie conclusion that capital is the result of saving. . . . Tho 
spendthrift who always wastes his siibstanco in riotous Jiving tlecreases tlie 
wealth of the country ; 

and the idea that reckless extravagance is good for trade is a logical 
fallacy. The causes which control the accumulation of wealth differ 
widely in different countries and diflerent ages. There are generally 
two motives which produce a desire to save : first, a prudent fore- 
sight for the future ; secondly, the desire to acquire more wealth by 
judicious investments/ But the chief motive of saving is perhaps 
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family affection. Were it not for this many who now work and save 
carefully would not exert themselves more than securing for them- 
selves a comfortable income after they had retired from their work. 
That men labour and save chiefly to provide for their family and 
children is shown by the fact that after they retire they live chiefly 
on the interest of their investment, leaving their stored-up wealth 
for their families. 

“ In India and to a less extent in Ireland we find people who do 
indeed abstain from imTiiediate enjoyment and save up considei-able 
sums with great self-sacrifice, but spend all their savings in lavish 
festivities at funerals and marriages. They make intermittent pro- 
vision for the near future, but scarcely any permanent provision for 
the distant future.” In uncivilised countries we notice that a desire 
to save is scarcely over prevalent. This is iu a great measure due 
to the inability of the people to look forward to the future, and also 
to the insecurity of property among uncivilised communities where 
any settled form of govornniont is unknown. 

It has been noticed before that capital is to be distinguished from 
money with which it is in ordinary nomenclature almost identical. 
But what is capital ? The task of definirtg capital is not so easy as 
to include the two main attributes of productiveness and prospoc- 
tiveness in all its various uses, which belong in some degree to every 
form of individual wealtli. In ordinary life capital is generally 
regarded from the point of view of the individual. Adam Smith 
has said that a person s capital is that part of his stock from which 
he expects to derive an income. We may follow lilill in distinguishing 
circidatAwj vapital, which fulfils the whole of its office in tho ])fo- 
dnetion in which it is engaged, by a single use,” from fu:c(l i-apitaly 
which exists in a durable shape, and the return to which is spread 
over a period of corresponding duration.” Thus factories, machines, 
tools, docks, and other things which last a long time and assist work 
would bo called fixed ; whereas churches, monuments, books, &c., 
are circulating capital, because they do not help in producing new 
wealth. But the principal phenomena of capital are found to be 
the same whether the form of investment is more or less permanent. 
The machinery which is of the nature of fixed capital, and yields a 
profit without apparently cliauging hands, is in reality passing away 
day by day, until it is worn ont and has to be replaced. Thus 
capital is altogether a (question of time, and is more fixed as it 
endures or continues useful for a longer period ; it is more circulating 
in proportion as it is sooner worn out, and thus requires to be more 
frequently replaced. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding pages what wealth is, 
how it is to be used, and how it may be produced in the greatest 
quantities. It now remains to be considered how wealth is dis- 
^bnted. 
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It has been stated t^at land, labour, and capital are tho three 
agei^s which produce wealth. It is therefore evident tliat wealth 
must be distributed between those who are the owners of these 
agents of production, between the landlord, the labourer, and 
the capitalist. If, however, the three agents were supplied by one 
man, no doul||b the produce ought all to belong to him with the 
exception of what is taken by tho Government as taxes. Ihit in a 
civilised society it is not •possible that the same person should own 
all th& land, employ liia capital and also labour to produce wealth. 
The production of wealth, therefore, does nob depend upon the exer- 
tion of one particular individual, bub it is the result of the proper 
bringing together of hand, labour, and capital by ditterent classes of 
persons. Kence it is quite natural to suppose that these persons 
should have their several shares in tho wealth produced, and may 
even ask for more than their proper shcare. 

Sometimes the same person owns tho capital and tho land, but 
not the labour. Tho landlord, in his engagement directly with the- 
labourer, supplies the whole part of the stock necessary for cultiva- 
tion. This system is jirevalent in Continental Murope, where the 
holders are neither serfs . nor proprietors. In other cases the 
labourer does not own tho land, but owns the little stock employed 
on it — the landlord not being in the habit of supplying lany. This 
system is nearly universal in India and all countries in the east, and 
also in Ireland. The state of things is, however, better in India 
than in Ireland. Here tho owner of land is in the habit of making 
advances to the cultivators, for which ho charges high rate of 
interest; but the piiucipal landowner, the (iovernmeiit, makes 
advances without interest, recovering the amount after the harvest 
when the rent l)ecornes payable. These arc the principal classifi- 
cations in tlio distribution of agricultural labour. In the case of 
manufactfiring industry, however, there are generally two classes — 
tho capitalists and the labourers. This shows that it is not mere 
chance or caprice which governs the sharing of wealth, but that 
there are natural and customary laws wliich regulate this distri- 
bution : wo may, as a general rate, divide the produce of work 
into four shares, viz., wages, rent, interest, and taxes. It would 
not be possible to discuss fully the respective functions of these, 
so I shall only point out the relation which these four parts bear to 
eacli other. 

Broadly speaking, wages are a compensation made to the labourer 
for the exertion of bis ^physical powers, or his skill or ingenuity. 
Naturally this must vary according as we require greater skill with 
reference to a particular work. To take an ordinary example, the 
wages of a watch-maker would be greater than that of a carpenter 
who makes chairs. This at once shows why the price of commodities 
varies according to the cost of their production, that is, by the 
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quantities of labour spent in producing them and in bringing them to 
market. Again, wages vary in proportion to the ease and harr^ship, 
the constancy and inconstancy of employment, the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of the employments themselves, tlie easiness or 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learning the occupation, 
and lastly, the probability or improbability of sj’rcess. I will 
mention here very shortly how there often arise great ditlcrences 
in the rsites of wages in diiTerent occupations. It no doubt seems 
very unfair that some labourers should be paid a liundred or even a 
thousand times as much per day than otliers for their work, ^riiis 
is duo partly to tho intellectual attainments and natural endow- 
ments which these people have happened to enjoy. •• 

Now ‘‘rent ” is properly “ that portion of the produce of tho earth 
which is paid by the occupier to the landlord for the us(j of the 
natural and inherent powers of tho soil.” The rent of a lionso or 
factory would not be all rent in the true sense of the term, for 

capital mubt have been spent in erecting the building or factory, 

and intere.st must have been paid on the capital, so that wo must 
deduct this interest frpm what ^s commonly knov/n as rent before 
we come at the true rent. The rent of ngricultiiral land is governed 
by two circumstances; the fertility of the soil and tho couvonioDce 
of situation. When either of those conditions is altogether absent, 
land can command no rent. ^Fhus, no ono will pay rent for larul 
the produce of which will not compensate the capital and labour 
spent in cultivating it. Lands situate in the imuiocliato vicinity of 
a large town generally fetch higher rent than those that aro 
situated soml^ twenty or thirty miles ol/, provided llie latter lias no 
other market. The town affords a ready outlet for a greiit variety of 
articles for which there is little or no demand in tho country, liias- 
innch as tho coat of conveying articles varies with the distance and 
difficulty of the roads along which they have to be carried, the less 
charge on those raised in the vicinity of markets enables their 
growers to pay a proportionally greater amount of rent. 

Now we will SCO what interest is. Lvery one knows that money 
is lent to other people for a cei'tain period, during which he pays to 
the lender a certain sum as consideration for tho loan. This is what 
is popularly known as interest. This interest will of course bo greater 
or less according as the amount of capital is greater or loss ; it will also 
be greater or loss according as the capital is employed for a longer 
or shorter time, so the rate of interest is proportionate to the capitsil 
sum and the time daring which that is employed. The profits of 
capital are greatest in those pursuits in which the greatest risk is 
incurred and where the labour of superintendence is most costly. 
In uncivilised countries the insecurity of property causes compensation 
for risk to form a very largo proportion of the profits of capital. 
Mill says : Those who lend under these wretched governments do so 
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at the utmost peril of never being paid.” So when capital is lent at 
a very high rate of interest, say 20 or 30 per cent., it will not be 
true interest, but compensation for the risk of losing the capital 
altogether. There is an important fact alx)ut interest, that it is the 
same in one business as in another. Tlio rates of profit diiler very 
much, it is but this is because the labour of superintendence is 
diHerent and becauao there is greater risk in one trade than in 
another. But the true* interest is the same, because capital being 
lent In the form of nionoy can be lent to one trade just as easily as 
to another. Thus there is a constant tendency to the equality of 
interest in all branches of industry. 

It is admitted that the legitimate functions of good government 
are the protection of life and property of its subjects and the 
maintenauce of erjual freedom of all. Theso necessarily entail 
serious expenditure, and it is only just and proper that the nation 
for whoso benotib the institutions are made should contribute to 
defray the expense in».un'rod for their maintenance, in pro]>ortlon to 

their respective abilities, i.r., in proportion to the revenue whu*li 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. This 
money must necessarily be raised by taxation. T'liere are certain 
rules the due observance of wliich secures the minimum hardship on 
the tax-payor and maximum revenue to the government. It would 
not be possible in this short space to narrate them fully, but the 
existence of such rules is undoubtedly of great advantage to the 
community. Duty on manufactured articles is a form of tax which 
evidently is imposed to encourage local industries. If purchasers 
am prevented on account of heavy duty from purchasing foreign 
articles, tJiey will have to buy goods made in the country, and thus 
keep the men in the trade busy. This theory appeals more ^o the* 
peopl(3 in general, to those who take only a super/lcial view of 
things, for it is an undeniable fact that the purchase of foreign 
articles encourages homo manufactures in tlic best possible way, as 
foreigners would not send us goods if we did not pay for them 
eith(T in money or by sending other goods in exchange. Now, if 
goods are sent in exchange, worknaen will bo needed to replace them, 
and the more we buy goods of foreign manufacture the greater 
necessity will there bo to produce articles at home to be sent in 
exchange. 

1 have succinctly referred to the respective functions which 
wages, rent, interest and taxes play in the distribution of wealth, 
and I hope I have been able to give the reader some idea how the 
wealth of the whole world is regulated by fixed and customary laws, 
and not by mere caprice. 


G. D. Seal. 
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THE SELJFKS before 'J’HE 
CRUSADES. 


Westkiun Kuropi-: has been famHiar with the name of the Tarks 
since the invasion of the Hnns, for it is indisputable that they were 
of the Turkish stock. ^ 

They; however, came in contact with the JMoslem world at the 
time of Motasaim, the third son of Khalif Ilaroon-ur-llasliid. It 
was Motassim who iirst enlisted them in his soldiery, but they who 
entered jis slaves were fated ere long to preside over the destiny 
of the Khalifate of Bagdad. 

It was, indeed, with'the help of these Turkish archers that the 
general of Motassim defeated the Byzantine army, commanded by 
Theophilus and 3lanuel, at Dasymon.- 

The introduction of this Turkish mercenary force was, indeed, one 
of the many causes which brought about the fall of the Abbaeides. 

It begau tu play tho Bamo part whioli waa played iu Italy by 

Becimer, ({undobad, and Orestes. It made and unmade four Khalifa 
successively.^ 

So extensive, indeed, had become its authority that in 871) 
‘Ahmed, the son of Tholon, rendered himself independent in Kgypt, 
and bounded a dynasty (879-9 <kS) which was at lest conquered by 
the Fatemites. The state of Bagdad was distressing ; after a 
beautiful dawn a sultry noon had set in. During the time of decay 
and dissolution there were Khalifa incapable of meeting the dilli- 
culties of sovereignty and unworthy of wielding its authority. 
There was no Leo, or Zono, or ^Vnastasius to breathe fresh vigour 
into the decayed constitution and tljercby prolong its life. 

Bagdad was sinking day by day into political insignificance. In 
the tenth century Khalif liadhi placed iu the hands of his minister 
the administration of finance, the power of waging war and of 
making peace — in fine, metamorphosed him into the veritable 
Khalif,^ and contented himself with the vain and empty title. This 
newly-created minister used and abused his power till the long 
pent-up resentment of the people of Bagdad found vent in a 

• Gibbon, cd. Milman, vol. v. p. 172, note (a). 

“ Finlay, vol. ii. p. 157. 

® .Jonquicre, IJEmp. Ottovum, p. 104. 

* Guyard, Lc Cirilisalion MimUhUxnef pp. 25, 26. 
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vigorous protest. The help of the Boaides of Persia was sought 
and obtained, and the Turks, who had become ho inllueiitial in 
Bagdad, were driven out ; but the title of l.']»nirul-AmrA was 
coveted by the new con([iieror. For a century the fate of Bagdad 
reniainod in t&e bauds of the Boiddcs^ who in the end yielded to a 
higher power, tj^ongli not without a struggle. 

The new actors in the world’s drama were the Seljuks. In the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries a great portion of Asia 
was ruled by Turkish dynasties.^ The first heroes of the Seljukian 
Turks were Totjrul Chn1nrBe*j^ and Ihrakim the sons of 

Mikail, the son of Keljuk. They were members of the Turkish tribe 
of irhinz, and •traced their descent from Otilurty the eponymous 
hero of all Turkish tribes. This band of Turks came into the fold 
of Islam in the fourth century after the Flight. They dwelt beyond 
the Oxus,^ and wore viewed not without serious apprehension by 
the neighbouring ]\rahomedan State. Tlie policy of MaJnnudy the 
(jhaznivide, was distinctly hostile towards them. This course of 
action was extremely politic, as events in the setpiel will show. He 
drove the Seljuks to Aderhijan ; but his son and successor, Alasud, 
deviated froiii the wise and cautious policy of his father, and 
enlarged liis army by 1000 Turkish horsemen, taken from these 
fugitives of Ade.vhijtfn. The policy of Mahmud to keep these 
Seljukian marauders aloof from liia dominions was completely 
reversed, and the unwise Alasud paid only the penalty of his indis- 
eretion in tk battio of JLor?. Jn this battle, Which was fought in 

tlie^^ar K) J0, the (Jhaznivides were complotoly defeated. 

But before this successful attempt of the Seljukians, the Turkish 
tribes had Tnude many abortive efforts to extend tiieir dominion. 
Under the leadership of larail or Biyu Arstaii, a portion of the 
Seljuks crossed the 0,l‘V< and spread over the Eastern provinces of 
Persia. This adventurer was captured and impriaont^d by Masiid, 
but his punishment, instead of staving ofl* the impending fall of the 
tJhazuivides, only precipitated it. His nephews, either exasperated 
at the imprisonuieut of their uncle or swayed by motives of plunder, 
crossed the Oxus and swooped down^like a whirlwind on the plains 
of Persia. After a desporato battle, Persia, once the kingdom of 
the Siismuulc^, received as lords the Scythian hordes. This was the 
famous battio of Merv. Shortly after this Alerv was raised to 
the dignity of a capital, and Togrul saluted as the chief of the 
Seljuks.'^ 

The victory of Merv inspired confidence in tho princes. Togrul 
Beg, Ghakir Beg, and Ibrahim Niyal began tlicir career of conquest ; 
but their success was not without occasional failures. Ibrahjim was 

^ Then? is an oxcellcnt article on the Seljuks in the hnci/chpwdifi Jirilanniea, 

Ibn Kliallikan, art. on Togrul and Alp Arsluxi, vol. iii. pp. ‘22-1 -S-l. 

* See tlu? curious way in wliicU the Turks used to elect their king. — Migne, Dirt. 
dfs CroisuiUSf p. 1*06. 
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the most successful in his military exploits^; he bore his victorious 
banner in the year 1048 as far as Melzikerd^ Erzeroum, and Trebi- 
zond. The jealous Togrul watched the career of Ibrahim with 
impatience and animosity, and, in an angry passion, called upon 
him to* surrender to him his claim over Ilamadan and Jchel — his 
recent conquests* This unpalatable request met wi^ a peremptory 
refusal. A civil war, which for a moment checked the advancing « 
career of the Seljuks, was the result of this fraternal friction. Ulti- 
mately Ibrahim was compelled to submit. * 

At this jancture, when the progress of the upstart race was in 
full tide, Bagdad was at its last gasp. The khalifs of Bagdad, we 
have already noticed, were incompetent and fain^fints ; ruled by 
the Bouides or some other Turkish potentate. At the time of 
Al Kaint B" Anmllahy Bassari, the General of the Turkish troop of 
morce'naries at Bagdad, who had the chief authority there, revolted 
against Al Jvaim, and even succeeded in expelling him Irorn Bagdad. 
The injured khalif enjoyed liberal hospitality at the hands of Al 
Okaili,^ Ijord of Al liaditha and Ana ; and after experiencing the 
humble fortuno of an exile for an entire year, obtained the aid cf 
Togrul. The Seljukian chief entered iiagdad and seized the person 
of Malik-ar-Bahm, the last prince of the Bouides. 

Bassasiri, however, just managed to escape. He sought help 
among the Falrniitcs, acknowledged the Khalif as the true successor 
of Mahomet, and successfully fanned the smouldering passions of 
Ibrahim Niyal into a blaze. 

Bassasiri, with the help of these two potentates, attained a 
partial success and reinstated himself in Bagdad at the close (Sc the 
year 1058. Thc^ vigilant Togrul was ready at hand to mar his 
BUpcoss. In the next year, Bassasiri, after attaining this “ bad 
eminence,” fell a victim to treachery, and was slain in battle ; while 
the turbulent brother of Togrul was strangled. 

No sooner had Togrul planted his foot in Ti'ak and AderlAjan than 
he directed his attention to the CUO miles of frontier which extend 
from Taurus to JUrzeroim. In lOGO he laid siege to Bdessa, but his 
effort Tvas foiled by Vest, the Commander of Antioch, that venerable 

city where the followers of Christ were first called Christians. It 
was this city, indeed, which for a time rendered the power of the 
Turks insecure in Asia Minor ; and we might fix upon the year 
1068, when Antioch was betrayed by Philaretus, as the real date of 
the foundation of Sultanat of Moum. 

To celebrate these brilliant victories, Togrul re-entered Bagdad, and 
was betrothed to the sister of the Khalif, but died in September 10G3, 
before the marriage ^ could take place. While the waves of Turkish 

1 Ibn Khali, vol. i. p. 173. 

^ Deguignes, HUtovre de» Huns, tom. ii. part ii. pp. 189 , 196798, See Ibn Khallikan, 
concerning the marriage of Togrul. 
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invasion were sweeping over Syria and Asia Minor, the Byzantine 
Empw showed no sign of arresting its progress. Fiscal oppression 
and social disaffection had been for some time the evils of tho 
Second Home Ever since Justinian, who prodigally lavished the 
accumulated wealth of Anastasius in the long conflict with Persians, 
Vandals and Cloths, the pinchbeck Augustas drained the wealth of 
the nation and filled the imperial treasury. The avarice and the sloth 
of Constantine not only encouraged the onsets of the Turks from 
without, but also encouraged the aspirations of the Norman mer- 
cenaries within its bounds. It was in his reign that Robert Guiscard 
took Bari, the last stronghold of the Byzantine Empire in Italy. 
Every kind of abuse was current' in the Empire, rebellion and 
insurrectiorjR had become commonplace. 

The short reign of Nicephorus III. was disfigured by five rebel- 
lions, of whi(^h four proved abortive. The fifth, however, was 
successful, and put the crafty Alexius at the head of the Byzantine 
Empire. The founder of the house of Comnenes impersonated in 
himself the vices of his age. (Capable of simulation and dissimula- 
tion. he ])layt‘(l throughout ^ treacherous part in the crusades, 
though, perhaps, liis faults were magnified by the hatred of the 
Latin historians. 

Indeed, an impartial historian will not accuse Alexius of the 
manifold misfortunes suffered by the crusaders in their march.^ 
But to discuss this matter would take me beyond the limits of 
my subject. 

l\elbre the^ much - censured Alexius had ascended the throne 
Togrul had died, and the chieftainship of the Turks had devolved 
on the famous Ali) Arslan^ who might well bo chosen as the hero 
of an epic. 

The virtues of his uncle were reflected in his character, and in his 
sliort but brilliant career ho strove to surpass him both in con- 
quest and magnanimity. The first act of this new chief was to lead 
his army into Iberia and the Northern parts of Armenia. He next 
attacked the capital of Armenia, Ani, which is situated on a rocky 
peninsula overhanging the rapid stream of Ma, the ancient Har- 
pasus.**^ After a gallant resistance the capital of Armenia was 
taken on July G, 10(54. By this Conquest Alp Arslan reduced 
Armenia and Georgia to complete subjection. The Turks now 
ravaged Melitene, Syria, Cilicia, and Cappodocia at their will ; 
IVovinces which in the past had endured with patience the widely 
desolating ravages of the Sassindes, the Omyyads, and the Abbaside 
Kbalifs. The Greeks, who at first bore these Turkish ravages with 
cynical indifference, were roused to resistance when they saw the 
inhabitants of Cmsarea massacred and the Church of Bsbsil plundered. 

^ Sco the eloquent defence of* the learned Anna, pp. 488, 491 ; Finlav, vol. iii. 
pp. 1-52, * Finlay, vol. iii. p. 18. 
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This was in the days of the rash and impetaons Diogenes, who 
had become Emperor by virtue of bis marriage with Eiidocis. ^ 

For two years Alp Arslan's lientehants continued to ravage Asia 
Minor. In fonr saccessive campaigns Diogenes undertook the 
expulsion of the Turks ; but what might have been discernible to 
the unsealed eye of a prophet was concealed frojpa the ordinary 
man. The result of all these campaigns was remarkable. At first 
Diogenes strove to save Antioch from the'Saracens of Aleppo ; but, 
before anything had been done in that quarter it was noised abroad 
that the Turks were once more plundering Asia Minor. The news 
at once called Diogenes to the North, but such was the rapidity of 
the Turkish retreat that before his arrival they had# gone back into 
their own territories. The expedition proving useless^ Diogenes 
returned to Constantinople in the year 1069. 

In the following year Manuel, the brother of the future Emperor 
Alexias, made Sebaste his liead^qnarters, with a view to establishing 
an effectual bulwark against the Turks. This Manuel, however, in 
an unfortnnate conflict with a Turkish leader, was made prisoner, and 
his captor, Chrysokronl, began to nourish seditious plana against Alp 
Arslan. The fiery Alp Arslan, indignant at such schemes, and exas- 
perated by the moral support lent by Manuel to tbe rebellions vassal, 
once more took the offensive and besieged Menzikert, which lies between 
Erzeroum and Lake Wan. Diogenes marched to its relief and 
retook it with the greatest ease. The Turks proposed a treaty, but 
tbeir overtures were spurned, and Diogenes hazarded a battle.^ 
Many causes contributed to the defeat of tbo Byzantine Emperor. 
He was betrayed by his own generals; and on August 26, 1071, 
Alp Arslan won a decisive victory. The vigorous pagcfis of Gibbon 
have described with dramatic effect the treatment of Homanns 
Diogenes by Alp Arslan. An honourable treaty was concluded, 
and Diogenes willingly agreed to pay an annual tribute of three thou- 
sand and sixty pieces of gold, and to liberate his Moslem captives. 

*On his defeat, the tide of popular favour turned against the 
unfortunate Bcmauus. It was some ten years after this crisis that 
Alexins was hailed Einperof with general acclamation^ by the 
Byzantine people. The career of Alp Arslan, however, was shortened 
by the dagger of an assassin shortly after his great victory at Menzi- 
kert, but even that great conqueror’s death conld not prevent Asia 
Minor from being tbe prey of Turkish bandits. 

Alp Arslan’s successor was tbe famous Malik Shah, whose name 
owes ah additional glory to the noble qualities and administrative 
vigonr of his chief minister, Nizamvl-Mulh In the year 1072, he 
succeeded Alp Arslan, after encountering an opposition from his 
nncle Kawurd, He accomplished the conquest of Tnrkistan — ^the 

^ Migne, IHtA, de» OroitadeSi p. 998 ; Gibbon, voL vii. p. 60. 

3 Defeat of Bomanns, 1071 ; Alexius Emperor, 1081. 
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idea which long floated in the taind of Alp Arslan. Syria and 
Palestine bowed before his viotorions arm ; and Bochara, Samarkand, 
and Khorassan submitted without a blow. Under Malik Shah, 
the . Seljuki^ Empire reached the meridian of its glory. He 
conceded Syria to his brother Tuimh, who established himself at 
Damascus, and^killed Atsitz.^ Also Malik Shah entrusted Sulriman 
with a snbor^nate sovereignty in Asia Minor. It was this Suleiman 
who became the founder of the SuUaruit of Eoivm. The events were 
indeed favourable to the Tarks. Persecution and fiscal oppression, 
which had been the peculiar features of the Byzantine Empire, 
rendered the Christian population extremely hostile to the Greeks.^ 
In additions to the hatred felt* by many of its subjects for the 
Byzantine Empire, other circumstances tended to strengthen the 
Seljukean power in Asia Minor. In the year 1074, Michael Yll., to 
obtain the aid of the Turkish mercenary force in quelling the 
rebellion of John Dukas, recognised the dominion of Suleiman. 

Nioephorus 111. gave additional weight to the treaty concluded 
with Michael by confirming it. This policy was adopted by 
Nicephorus so as to get the help of the (Turks in dethroning 
Michael YII. A similar process was repeated when Nicephoros 
Milissenos robdlled against Nicephoras III. This rebel went even 
further and yielded up the possession of Nicea to Suleiman, who made 
it his capital. Even Alexius, to avoid hostile contact with Sideiman, 
who held under him the greater part of Asia Minor, wisely m arked 
the Drake as the boundary between their kingdoms. It was to this 
ambitious chief that Antioch was betrayed by Philaretns in 1084, 
when the Sultanat of Bourn was fixed on a permanent basis. By 
taking Antioch, Suleiman was involved in a war with Tutush, and 
died in the battle against him near Sftaizar in 1086. 

These discords solicited the attention of Malik Shah, who kept 
the sons of Suleiman in captivity, and entrusted the affairs of Asia 
Minor to bis generals, JBursvdi and Buzan. 

Then, after a long and prosperous reign of twenty years, vanished 
from the scene Malik Shah, leaving the throne and the sceptre to 
Barldyaroh. This monarch, on his accession in 1092, allowed KUig 
Arslan, the son of Suleiman, to return to the dominion of his father. 

It was this Nilig Arslan who in 1096 defeated and killed the 
reckless band of Crusaders under Walter the Fennyless.''^ 

After the death of Mdik Shah, the kingdom of the Seljnk was 
dismembered, suffering the same fate as that of Charles the Great, 
after the death of that great emperor. One of the reasons which 
Guizot assigus for the deoliue of the Empire of Charlemagne applies 
with equal truth to the Empire of Malik Shah. He thinks that in 
an age when mankind is still in its infancy it is impossible to wield 

> Ibn Khali, art. on Tntnsb, vpl. i. p. 273. ^ Finlay, vol. iii. p. 8$. 

’ On this point the recital of Albert is ample and amusing .— des MiTtwiree, par 
Guizot, tom. zx. pp. 22-32. 
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the machinery of government with any e^ciency over large and 
extensive kingdoms, snch as those of Charles the Great or Malik 
Shah, the Seljak. ^ 

Not only is there a want of sufficient intelligence among the 
people, bnt there are also natural barriers which render communica- 
tion between one State and another rare and difficult . , Immediately 
after the death of Malik Shah, the symptoms of wealcuess manifested 
themselves — symptoms against which no* political Wisdom could 
contend with effect. Distinct and independent principalitite were 
formed ; and the division#of a vast kingdom into units tended to 
weaken the power of the Moslem State as a whole. We are not con- 
cerned here with the history of the reigns of the sons />f Malik Shah. 

Tutush, who had been entrusted with the command of Syria by 
Malik Shah, died fighting, near Hai in 1095, against Baryharok. 

Just before the arrival of the Crusades the spirit of faction 
and a defiant independence had become general among the 
Modems, and it was a wise and shrewd remark of Jhn-al-Atir, 
that it was this spirit of disunion amongst the Moslem chiefs that 
favonred the arms of the Christians.^ If the Moslems had had a 
ruler like Alp Arslan or Malik Shah when the Crusaders burst upon 
Syria, the latter would never have attained the success which they 
actually did in the first Crusade. The ill-organised army, the 
unwieldy councils of war, the recurrent conflicts between the chiefs, 
the long train of women and children, old and infirm, would have 
only facilitated the success of a chief like Malik Shah and would 
have told heavily against the Franks. 

But the internecine warfares and brutal feuds which more xhan 
OnCO flooded the Moslem States with waves of blood and -checked the 
progress of the Moslem armies are solely responsible for all tko 
defeats which the Crusaders inflicted on them. At the time of 
the Crusades Asia Minor, as we have already mentioned, was in the 
hands of Kilig> Arslan, the son of Suleiman, and NmiJi of 
Syria under the Prince Kemisehtechin. This prince belonged to 
the dynasty of Danishmend. Its founder was a certain Tailu, who, 
as runs the legend, was a schoolmaster ; from whom his descendants 
took the title of Danishmend. 

The early history of this dynasty is shrouded in mystery, but it 
is probable that after the death of Suleinum the members of this 
dynasty took Sivas, Tokbat, Nicsar, Ablastan, and Malatiah. At 
the time of the first Crusade, Kemisehtechin was the ruler, and it 
was he who took Bohemond prisoner.^ In Mesopotamia there were 
sinular disorders. Kerboga, who was appointed the Governor of 

^ JUbluAlUque dee OroisadeSf tom. iv. pp. 1*4. 

* Ordric has coupled a beautiful legend with the release of Bohemond. — Guizot, 
MinurireSj tom. xxviil. pp. 122-140. But Ibn-al-Atir is perhaps more trustworthy on 
this point. He says t&t in the year 1102 Bohemond reoovered his liberty by means 
of IWiOOO pieces of gold. — R^naud, JUUtlioth^gue, tom. ivs p. 17. 
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Mossul, declared himself independeut. In Syria the oonfasion was 
immense. Of the two sons of Tntash, the elder, Bhedwan, 
est&blished himself at Aleppo ; the younger, Dukak, took possession 
of Damascus. The arms of these two brothers were turned against 
each other/ and so blind was their hatred that, when Bagi Sian, 
the Commai\der of Antioch, asked the help of the Moslem Emirs, 
against the Franks, Ehedwan refused his aid, because his brother 
Dukak had' joined Bagi*Siau. 

There were other principalities : Gcinauddaitlali held under him 
Emesa ; Bagi Sian^ Antioch ; and Sacr’el Mole Ibn, -Auimar 
Tripoli. 

A fact wi^ich further illustrates the unhappy divisions which 
prevailed amongst the Moslems may be cited here. Although 
Togdekin of Damascus and Ammar of Tripoli repeatedly applied to 
the Sultan of Persia for help, it was only after several 'fruitless 
appeals that he at last consented to assist the Moslems of Syria. 

A well-disciplined Turkish troop was sent under a certain Oivali 
Scava ; but, instead of concentrating the different forces of the 
Moslem Emirs and directing them against the Franks, the Sultan 
preferred to attack Gekermish, who had followed Kerboga in the 
principality of Mossul. At a time when Christian Europe was 
aiming at the destruction of the jBiIoslems, this was a singular error 
of policy. Gekermish, indeed, was slain ; but the Franks received 
no check from the Sultan of Persia. 

Thus, since the Moslems were divided among themselves, and 
were seeking each other’s fall, we need not wonder at the brilliant 
success of the first Crusade. 

S. Khuda Bukhsh. 
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NAPOLEON’S ENGLISH TRANSLATOR.. 


“ The English are a nation of shopkeepers ” was a favonrlte remark 
of the great Napoleon, bat this does not prove he was the inventor 
of it. The words frequently appear in political article contribnted 
by Antoine Jay to the Parisian Imperialist journals in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and it is quite probable that the 
modem' Gsesar first “read it in the papers," like many of his more 
commonplace subjects. Antoine Jay coached his Imperial master 
on public opinion in England for some years, and what probably 
struck the translator was the preponderance of commercial adver> 
tisements in the London newspapers over those inserted in the 
Parisian newspapers. ‘ This may have b^en the origin of the often- 
quoted words. 

Antoine Jay’s knowledge of English was not acquired on this 
«de of the Channel, but in the then newly-formed United States of 
America. Tie left his native France in 1705, and remained seven 
years in the New World. Antoine Jay was only twenty-five yeftfS 
of age when he landed in Canada, and after a short sojourn there 
proceeded to the western states, Florida and St. Louis. He scOn 
became acquainted with many distingubhed American {Statesmen, 
*-and was favoured with the friendship of JefTerson. He was first 
engaged on a French American journal, and after contributed fre- 
quently to the papers pubUshed in the Englbh langnage. Antoine 
Jay returned to France in 1802, with the intention of becoming an 
advocate at the French Courts of Justice ; and in hb leisure hours 
contributed some articles on his American travels to the Nouveau 
Journal des Voyages. The arrives attracted the attention of an old 
schoolmaster, who wrote to hb pupil offering him the position of 
tutor to hb children. The former schoolmaster was Fouchti, who 
had become Minister of the Police. Antoine Jay accepted the post, 
and also embarked on a literary career. Hb first volume was a 
“ Tableau Litt6raire du 18e Sbcle,” whbh was awarded the first 
prbe offered by the French Academy. Savary, who was afterwards 
created Duo de Bovigo, in course of time introduced Antoine Jay to 
Napoleon, and recommended him as a suitable person to translate 
extracts from the Englbh newspapers. Napoleon was anxious to 
read the comments and criricbms .of the London journalists on 
himself, and the post of translator was a remunerative one. Antoine 
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Jay received a packet of London papers every evening, and his 
duty was to translate all the paragraphs and articles on Napoleon 
and Ibis foreign policy. The translations were laid on the Imperial 
breakfast-table every morning. The Bmperor was so satisfied with 
the work that he confided to the translator the charge of editing 
the ofBcial Jmimal de Paris. The leading articles were either 
inspired by Napoleon or submitted to him for “ correction ” before 
publication. * In fact, Antoine Jay occnpied a similar position on 
the paper as the editor of the late Prince Bismarck’s journal, the 
Hairdmrger Nach/ncten. Tho favoured translator was also appointed 
about the same period Professor of History at the AthSneo of Paris, 
and became a {nember of the Chambre des Beprusentants shortly 
before the overthrow of Napoleon. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Antoine Jay was advised by his former protector, Fouch^*, 
to abandon Napoleonic principles. Tho prot6g6e declined, and 
Fonch6 and Jay were ever afterwards decided enemies. The 
English translator of Napoleon made no secret of his sympathies, 
and was often threatened with prosecution. He was, however, 
humane enough to afford his protection to the persecuted Royalists 
after the return of Napoleon from the island of Elba and tho 
“Hundred Days” Government. This is the reason why he was 
seldom molested during the short reign of Louis XVIII., and only 
suffered one month’s imprisonment. Soon after the passing away 
of the great Emperor in the miserable island of St. Helena, Antoine 

.lay undertook wh&t ho considered the sacred duty of his life. Ho 

corresponded with Napoleon’s few faithful generals and friends, and 
invited them to write their reminiscences and recollections of the 
modern C(Gsar. Several sent valuable contribations. They were 
publislied in a series of volumes, and Antoine Jay contribnted a 
“ Vie de NapolCon.” The motto on every title-page was Napoleon’s 
own significant words : “ Je lugue I’opprobre de ma mort il la maison 
rdgnante d’Angleterre.” Antoine Jay, like many old Bonapartists, 
heartily welcomed the Revolution of 1830, and was for some years a 
firm literary champion of the government of Louis Philippe. His 
enthusiapm, however, gradually declined after the transportation of 
the remainB of the great Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris. He 
was also suspected by the supporters of the Orleans family, and 
subsequent events proved that he secretly corresponded with the 
future Emperor Napoleon III. Antoine Jay lived to witness the 
revival of the French Empire, and died in his eighty-fourth year at 
Chambreville, on April 9, 1854. This was during the Crimean 
orisu, and the old man never could uuderstand the rising enthusiasm 
in France in favour of the English, and the political alliance arranged 
by the Governments of the nephew of Napoleon I. and the niece of 
George IV. Antoine Jay was a prolific writer on. many subjects, and 
was elected a member of fbe French Academy in 1832. He was the 
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author of a valuable Histoire du Cardinal de Hichdim, and traus* 
lated Shakespeare's Jtdius Cmar. He wrote also some charming 
essays under the signature of Nicolas Freeman," a pen name he 
used in early life in the United States. He was one of tbe few 
French literary men of his time who were able to read'^the works of 
Shakespeare, Spencer, Byron, and Shelley in the original language ; 
but by a curious stroke of irony, he was also one of the earliest 
opponents of the revival of the romantic ntovement in France. He 
considered Victor Hugo and the elder Alexandre Dumas dangerous 
innovators. He learnt the English language across the Atlantic, 
and the children of his early American friends were always certain 
of a hearty welcome at Chambreville. He was also always polite and 
considerate to visitors from this side of the Channel, but he never 
had any love for England and English institutions. He never could 
forget the Napoleonic words : “ Je legue Topprobre de ma mort h la 
maison r6gnante d’Angleterre." Singularly enough, Napoleon and 
his faithful translator borrowed from each other their favourite 
exclamations against England. We may search history in vain for a 
parallel coincidence. 

. Andbew de Ternant. 
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SCIENCE. 

Not many years ago experimental psychology could hardly be said 
to exist ; those Experiments which were made were crude and incon- 
clusive, and the results obtained from them scarcely sufficed even 
for the foundation of a science. Now, however, we have not only 
delicate instruments of great precision, but also elaborate treatises 
upon their use, with the aid of which important scientific results 
are being obtained. What will undoubtedly be the standard work 
on the subject is now being published by the Macmillan Co., the 
second part of the first volume having just appeared.^ In this part 
of his work ]\[r. E. B. Titcheher describes the qualitative tests made 
in connection with the various sensations, together with the instru- 
ments used in each case. The descriptions and illustrations are 
clear and concise, and with their aid teachers of psychology should 
Le al)le to obtain some very valuable Jata. 

Under the title of Origin and Dissolution of the World as a Cosmic 
CorHnuous Process^ Herr J. G. Vogt has published a work which, 
although nominally a second edition of a smaller book with a difierent 
title, is in reality a new collection of essays on various subjects. 
Many of these have but little connection with the title ; for instance, 
we can hardly find why the chapter on ethics, with its extremely 
crude socialism, should have found a place in a work of this kind. 
The author calls a workman a '^wage-slave,” and is under the 
impression that all armies exist for the purpose of shooting down 
these '' wage-slaves,” and not for thf defence of their respective 
countries. The only country in which slavery is unknown is China, 
and by adopting the Chinese system of competitive examinations 
the " wage-slaves ” would be able to arm themselves and put an end 
to the supposed tyranny of an armed minority. Recent events in 
China hardly support this view. Herr Vogt’s ideas on economic 
matters are equally primitive and show a very scanty knowledge of 
the subject. The old fiction of an opium war by England against 
China is repeated, and we are seriously told that Great Britain has 
been obliged to plant tea in India and Ceylon because our trade 

V 

1 FxperimeiUal Psychdogy. By B. B. Titchener. Vol. I. Part ii. •‘Instructor's 
Manual.'* London : Macmillan ft Co., Ltd, 1901. 

ShMehen und VergeAen tier Wdt <ilsJkomiteAer JITreisprozeis. ZwcUe Auflage* 
Von J. G. Vogt. Leipzig : E. Wi^t. London : Williams ft Korgate. 1901. 
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with China does not safiSce to procure tea in suflBcient quantities 
from that country. There are several other chapters the omission 
of which would add materially to the value of the book, and it is 
only when we reach that portion dealing with the matter indicated 
in the &tle that we begin to derive some advantage from its perusal. 
With regard to the origin of the earth from a nebulons mass, Herr 
Yogt is substantially in accord with previous writers. All initiative 
is derived from the mechanical properties of matter without any 
external influence being exercised. When we come to the stage at 
which the solid crust of the earth began to form there is much 
divergence of opinion among different authors. Ilerr Vogt’s theories 
are not quite in accordance with known chemical 'facts, although 
some of them are suggestive, and may, when thoroughly worked 
out, throw some light upon the reactions which took place. It is a 
little difficult for any one familiar with modern petrography to 
imagine that gneiss has been formed by alternate showers of mica 
and felspar crystals from the atmosphere. If such a temperature 
prevailed that either of these minerals were volatilised, they would 
first condense into a istate of igneous fusion, felspar being an excel- 
lent flux. The idea that calcic carbonate remained inert while all 
silicates were deposited and silica in the free state still existed is at 
variance with the most elementary chemical facts. More interesting 
is that part of the book dealing with the origin of life upon the 
earth. Put very briefly, Herr Vogt’s opinion is that life can only 
develop upon a planet, because one of the necessary conditions is 
the alternation of temperature caused by solar radiation. 0^.the 
final fate of xnankiud^ when gigantic ice-caps adyance towards the 
equator, the author draws a gloomy picture ; but her6 again we 
may remark that all the evidence at our disposal shows that the glacial 
periods have been very partial, and that high rather than low tem- 
peratures have hitherto prevailed. 

It had long been known to the friends of the late Dr. Heddle 
that he had for many years been preparing materials for a work on 
the mineralogy of Scotland. An experience of more than fifty years 
in the collection of minerals rendered it porticnlarly desirous that 
Dr. Heddle’s results should not be lost to science, and we are greatly 
indebted to his son-in-law, Mr. A. Thoms, for having collected and 
published the notes and drawings which had been partly prepared 
for that purpose. Moat posthumous works are of a somewhat 
sketohy nature and too often betray a dual anthorship ; but in the 
present instance Mr. Thoms has done his work so admirably that 
the two volumes before us ^ leave noth|pg to be desired either as 
regards arrangement or subject-matter. ' When we add that the 
numerous figures and diagrams are exeented in the best possible 


* Tht MineraJUigyof SeaUnnd, By the late M. F. Heddle, M.D. Edited by J.G. 
Ooodohild. Edinburgh : D. Bonglas. 1001. 
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manner, it will be seen that every possible effort has beed made to 
do jostice to Dr. Heddle’s work. Althongh it is well known that . 
Scotland is rich in minerals, one can scarcely realise how rich it is 
until one steadies a work of this kind, When a vein of anriferons 
quartz was accidentally discovered a short time ago it was* imagined 
by many that this was the first indication of that precious metal. 
There are, however, many localities known to be anriferons, and, 
under more favourable* mining laws, wonld probably be worked. 
In Lanarkshire alone gold to the valne of £200,000 was found in 
the reign of James Y. Silver also occurs in many places ; one mine 
alone, at Alva, yielded £50,000 worth of silver in five years. The 
preservation ef game over wide afisas and the right of the Crown to 
jnrecions metals no doubt prevent the development of the rich 
resources of the country. Dr. Heddle’s remarks on the^ various 
varieties of agate are extremely i 4 strncrive, and, accompanied as 
they are by numerous excellent illustrations, they form a complete 
treatise on the subject. On the whole, the book is of great value 
to the mineralc^ist and geologist and forms a fitting memorial to 
its author. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

« 

Mr. Babin'gtox modestly calls his work on The lUformaiion a* 
JRdigimis aiul Historieal Sketch ; ^ it is rather a masterly survey of 
the greatest religious movement in history. Mr. Babington does 
not pretend to offer any new facts, nor does he trouble the reader 
with documents and references to authorities. He takes the know- 
ledge of these for granted, and upon the accepted basis of history he 
founds his review and summary n£ the movement known as the 
Protestant Deformation. In a preliminary sketch he describes the 
miserable condition of the Christian Church, which called loudly for 
reform; the ignorance, superstition, worldliness, covetousness and 
vice which permeated all religious institntioDS, not in one or two 
places, but everywhere. We are then shown how the intellect and 
consdenoe of Christendom revolted against this state of things, and 
religion, learning, and politics all combined in furthering the work 
of refionu. Mr. Balnngton lucidly shows the dilE^nt lines the 
Befi>rmation followed in difierent cofmtries, and to what extent it 
was afibeted by differences of drenmstanoea and the dliaracteristics of 

* The Xefitrmaiion ; a SeUgtoue ami Sittorieal Stetdi, By the Bev. J. A. Bating 
ton, HA. London : John Hnmy. 1901. 
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its leaders. It was incited or directed by men of distinctiYe cha- 
racter like ErasmnSi Lnther, Zwingli, Galvin, Knox, and the English 
Beformers. Great ecclesiastical and theological differences prevailed 
amongst the Reformers themselves, bnt the general reqplt was the 
same: the overthrow, in those countries where the Reformation 
succeeded, of the authority as well as the corruptions of the Roman 
and Papal Church. There is a growing tendency amongst an 
influential party in England to minimise* the importance of the 
Reformation, and Mr. Babington has rendered a real service, not 
only to Protestantism, but to Christianity, by his forcible and 
judicial survey of the principles and aims of the Reformers of which 
the present generation needs to bb reminded. The story is told in 
a clear and interesting style which never wearies the reader, and 
with an absence of controversial heat which is striking. 

Sensible religious teachers generally come to the conclusion, 
sooner or later, to make the best of changes which they cannot 
prevent, and even to accept with thankfulness critical results which 
were at flrst denounced as dangerous heresies. Tlia Life and Litera- 
ture of the Ancimit Helgrews} by Dr. Lyman Abbott, is an interesting 
illustration of this spirit. Dr. Abbott accepts without hesitation all 
the results of what is called the Higher Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, a phrase of which ho gives a very intelligent and correct 
osplanatioa# fullj agree with our author that hietorioal and 
literary criticism has made the Old Testament a far more interesting 
book than it formerly was, when it was regarded as an infallible 
revelation full of irritating perplexities. Dr. Abbott’s aim is simply 
to popularise the work of experts and set forth in a manner to 
interest the ordinary religious reader the results of their ^Investiga- 
tions. But there is a distinct originality and literary interest in 
this work when the writer deals with such books as Job, the Song of 
Songs, and the Psalms of David. His criticism is perfectly free and 
his expositions untainted by dogmatic preferences. This book is a 
healthy sign of the times. 

The ninth volume of the Messages of the Bible, edited by Pro- 
fessors F. K. Saunders and C.^F. Kent, treats of the first three 
Gospels under the cumbrous title of The Messages of Jesus ^ according 
to the Synoptists ; The Discourses of Jesus in the Gospels of Matthevjy 
Mark^ and Luke^ arranged as far as feasible in the wder oftinie^ and 
fredy rendered into Paraphrase by Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. The 
title-pages are provoking. Yale University we have heard of, but 
what is Brown University,” where Dr. Kent ** professes ” ? or 

Union Theological Seminoty,” where Dr. T. C. Hall has a chair ? 
And why arranged as ftur as feasible ” ? Would not practicable ” 

^ The Life and LUertUure of the Anoient ffebrewe, Bj Ljman Abbott. London : 
James Olarke & Co. 

^ The Meeeagee of Jeeae according to the Synoptide, By Thomas Gnming Hall, D.D. 
London : James Clarke A Co. 
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be more appropriate ? Is there no scholar who can invent a better 
term to indicate Matthew, Mark, and Luke than ** the Synoptists ” ? 
The term is well understood by students, but we are badly in want 
of one for the^ general public and ordinary congregations. 

Dr. Hall tells us that his endeavour has been to give, ^ far as 
possible, the very words of Jesus : then why was he not satisfied, if 
he had gained the very words of Jesus, to present them to the 
reader instead of paraphrasing them fully ? Instead of the words 
of Jesus we often have only the words of Dr. Hall. Is the Divine 
Order ” an improvement on the Kingdom of Heaven ” ? Jesus 
said, Be not anxious for the morrow ” ; Dr. Hall makes him say, 

Do not worry too much about th& future.” Is such a paraphrase 
worth the trouble ? 

The writer has something of the critical spirit, but it does not go 
far, and we think labour is wasted in trying to harmonise or syn- 
chronise the three Gospels. The labour and learning expended over 
this little book might have been more effectually employed on each 
Gospel separately ; in the present form they are to a great extent 
thrown away. , 

The growing interest in • the new views of the Bible resulting 
from the labours of scholars and critics is shown by an admirable 
essay by Mr. W. A. Leonard, entitled Tlic New Story of the 
ildl^UCd by the nationalist Press Aesociaiion. Mr. Leonard very 

ably summarises the results of the investigations of scholars like 
Wellhauseu and Ilamack, Cheyne Hatch and Driver, and by show- 
ing the historical relation of the various books and their natural 
human origin, brings them within the range of the ordinary under- 
standing. One great gain of this new view of the Bible is that it 
relieves us of many moral and religious difficulties which are 
inseparable from the view that the whole of the Bible was divinely 
inspired ; and upon this Mr. Leonard very wisely insists. At present 
the old view is unfortunately still widely held, but it is disappearing 
as the new view becomes better known. Mr. Leonard’s essay will 
help to spread light upon the subject, and we hope it will obtain a 
wide circulation. * 

Short and sensible ” is a fair description of an essay On Human 
Nature as an Excuse for Sin^^ by Dr. M. 0. Hime. The author^s 
definition of sin would not, perhaps, satisfy theologians, but it is in 
accordance with rational ethics : Whatsoever is not done with the 
full conviction that it may be lawfully and rightly done, the man 
being entirely persuaded in his own mind that there is nothing 
wrong whatever in doing it, is sin to the man who does it.” The 

1 The New Story of the Bibles By WiUiam A. Leonai^ London : Watts & Co. 

^ On Rnman Natwre as an Bxcu^ for Sin. An Essay addressed to Christians. By 
Maurice C. Hime, LL.D. London : J. & A Churchill and the White Cross League. 
Dublin : E. Fonsonby. 
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author’s oontentioa is that we ought not to do what our better 
nature or conscience disapproves ; but consdenoe requires educating 
as much as our other faculties. There are many striking thoughts 
in this essay which should be of great service to young people. • 

We have received several pamphlets on Church questions, and 
can recommend the following: A Dcfe,nfie of tlw, Kinfs Prote^nt 
Dcdaraiion, by Walter Walsh (London : Swan Sonnenschein & Go.) ; 
3%e nation and the Naitonal Chtireh, by a Somerset Churchwarden 
(Taunton : Bamicott & Pearce) ; and TJbc Last Step to Jdeligious 
Equality, by Edmund Kell Blythe (London : T. b'isher Unwin). 


SOOIOLOCrY, FOLITIOS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

i 

Mil. JosiAH Oldfield comes to the consideration of The remilty of 
Deaths with the double qualifications of the lawyer and the physician. 
He fully proves his case that the diminution in the severity of 
punishment has been accompanied by a more than corresponding 
decrease in crime. But ho goes too far in connecting those two 
facts as cause and effect. Orcr-soverity, as society learnt to its cost, 
proved no deterrent of crime. In fact, it proved rather the reverse, 
since, as public opinion became more humane, jurieB<« refused to 
convict. Capital punishment for a long list of trivial offences was 
abolished, partly because it was uncertain, and so was lees deter- 
rent, and partly because, owing to the increasing material prosperity 
of the nation,* the motives for such offences became less powerful, 
and with the mass of the people had ceased altogether. As Pro- 
fessor Perri, whose disciple Mr. Oldfield professes to be, has clearly 
shown, improve the material ^social and political condition of the 
people and you at once cut away the usual motives for crime. 

It is upon the ground of humanity that Mr. Oldfield advocates 
the abolition of the death penalty. But in endeavouring to show 
that life imprisonment, with its horrors of seclusion, is more deter- 
rent than capital punishment, and that many seek escape from it by 
suicide, as Bresci did the other day, he proves too much. Capital 
punishment is the more humane. Life imprispnrnent is mere torture 
long drawn out. 

It is perfectly true that with the unpremeditated murderer 

^ Th^ P&MtUy of DetUh; or, The PrfMem of Capital PunithnimU BytTosiah Old- 
field, M.A., B.G.L. (Ozon.) and B.C.P., M.B.O.S. (England). London : George Bell 
and Sons. 1901. 
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nothing acts as a deterrent ; the man, for the nonce, has lost his 
self-control and is, in fact, insane. But, in spite of all Mr. Oldfield’s 
sta&stics, death is still the greatest deterrent. There is nothing 
that appeals more strongly to the average healthy man. It is 
impossible to prove the effect of the fear of death, for it ns largely 
negative in its operation, but we may safely assnme that it has 
prevented many a crime. 

Mr. Oldfield admits that certain punishments were necessary at 
certain periods of a nation’s, evolution ; so with the individual only 
certain punishments appeal. For criminal assaults upon women and 
children, for instance, in our opinion the punishment might with 
advantage be increased. A man who commits such crimes can 
scarcely be more brutalised by the application of the cat, and it 
is the only thing that such scoundrels dread next to the death 
penalty. 

Mr. Oldfield is on safer ground when he agrees with Lombroso in 
considering that all crime is a manifestation of mental disease and 
is usually atavistic. Why not, then, treat criminals and lunatics 

alike ? Why not, indeed ? It ia impossible ,to draw a line between 

a criminal and a lunatic. •Both are degenerates, and, according to 
the Italian School, both should bo put out of the way at birth. It 
appears to us to be more humane to put to death murderers and other 
criminal lunatics than to keep them alive to be a source of danger, 
expense and trouble to the community and a burden to themselves. 
Whatever views of this highly controversial question may be taken, 
Mr. Oldfield’s book will bo read with profit and interest, 

Japan's Accession to the Comity of Nations} by Baron Alexander 
von Siebold, is a thoroughly readable and informing little work. 
The story of the extraordinary transition of a medimval State to the ' 
position of a first-class Western Power in the short space of thirty 
years is told with a few bold and rapid strokes. The main object 
of the author, however, is to describe the diplomatic struggle of 
Japan to enter upon equal terms into the fellowship of the Western 
Powers, a position hitherto denied to all non-Christian States. This 
was only rendered possible by Japa^ giving satisfactory proof of its 
ability to treat aliens in accordance with Western legal conceptions. 
To secure this recognition of its international rights the Japanese 
Government had to encounter the national prejudices of the party 
to which it looked for its chief support. It was obliged to throw 
open its tr&de and commerce throughout the empire on the usual 
terms of international intercourse. It is only fair, however, to point 
out that this proposal came first from Japan, a proof of the political 
courage and foresight of her progressive statesmen. 

^ tQ the CemUy of Nationt. By Baron Alexander von. Siebold. 

Translated from the German. With an Introdnotion by Charles Lowe, MA. 
London : Kegan Fan], Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1901. 
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In Baron von Siebold we have a reliable writer of the first order. 
The son of a distingaished Qerman scientist and Eastern pion^r, 
he has passed the greater part of his life in the country of his 
adoption, and the whole of it in the diplomatic serrice, first- of 
England, ^nd finally of Japan. It wonld be difiicnlt to find any 
one better qnalified for the task he has undertaken. 

There is, perhaps, no period of European history of more absorb- 
ing interest than that covered by the Thirty' Years War. Ze Vea^ 
AUemariA h V^poque de la Guerre de Trente Arts ^ will therefore be 
welcomed by French readers and others nnable to read Qerman. 
The book before ns consists of extracts from the great work of 
Gustave Freytag, BMer aus der Beutschen, Vergain^erJt^iit, translated 
and systematically arranged by M. Aim6 Mercier. These extracts 
deal with the social life of the various German peoples at the time 
of the Thirty Years War. 

Freytag is intensely popular in Germany, where he essentially 
represents the Imperitdist and patriotic school of writers. He espe- 
cially excels in describing the domestic life of the German people, 
their struggles, their pleasures, their sufferings, and their aspirations. 
He is equally at home in the field with the confiioting armies, and 
in the city or in the village, and with the same clearness of vision 
he examines the condition of their minds and the motives for their 
conduct. Herr Freytag can be powerful, original, and even pas- 
sionate without ceasing to bo judicial. Upon a sound basis of fact 
he rebuilds and brings into high relief the life of the German people 
as it was when the seventeenth century was yonng and at h point 

(k ddpan of a great and unfortunate social upheaval. Whether for 

scientific research or for historical erudition, this work will appeal 
to all students of this period of European history. M. Mercier has 
performed his task with remarkable ability and discrimination. 

We have received the Statistics of the Colonn of New Zealand for 
the Year 1899, with Statistics of Local Goveminff Bodies for the Year 
ended March 31, 1900.^ This volume is comprised in the New 
Zealand Offaned Year-Book for 1900, which we have already noticed, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to do more than call attention to the 
great value to English economists of these Statistics, 

^ Le PeupU Allemand A Vipofjvje de la Querre de Trente Am, D’AprAs Gustave 
Freytag. Traduction par Aimo Mercier. Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie. i901. 

^ StaltUiiee of tke OohnyofNew Zealand for tlic Year 1809, Compiled in the Regia- 
trar-General's Office from Official Records, By Authority, Wellington; John 
Mackay, (Government Printer. 1900. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The biograpliy of William PUt, Earl of Chatlvam,^ by Mr.'Walford 
Davis Green, is perhaps the most interesting volume in the 
Heroes of the Nations ” series. England has produced no more 
sincere or devoted statesman than Chatham. His attitude with 
regard to the American War of Independence showed his tftiflinchiDg 
courage— the rarest courage in a politician, for it is the courage 
that even faces the risk of unpopularity. The account of the elder 
Pitt’s career ns a War Minister is* masterly and exhaustive. It is 
shown that Burke, in spite of his greatness, did injustice to a states- 
man who was just as sterling a patriot as himself. Indeed, in the 
grand closing scene of his life, when Chatham came down ' to the 
House with the pallor of death on his face — just as Grattan did in 
Ireland — to protest against injustice and political degradation, the 
heroic figure of the great man looms gigantic. This book should 
be read by all who are interested in the growth of the British 
Empire. It shows what true Imperialism means, as distinguished 
from the bastard Imperialism of which the late Lord Beaconsfield 
was the prox)het, and which is embodied to-day in the blatant 
Jingoism •^of Mr. Chamberlain and bis henchmen. . Chatham, in 
spite of a certain tinge of histrionism, due to his oratorio genius, 
was thoroughly in earnest in his desire to save the Empire from 
dismemberment. Were he living now, his clarion voice would be 
the first to donounoe the insane war in iSoatb Afrieai 

The wonderful careers of the Scottish family of Gregory 
(descended from the Maegregors of Boro) may be regarded as a 
proof — or a partial proof — of the theory of hereditary talent, 
in the volume of the Famous Scots ” series recently published,'^ 
justice is done to the academic achievements of this family. It is 
a curious fact that, while Bob Boy proudly defied human law, some 
of his kindred were helping to educate the youth of Scotland in the 
higher humanities.” In this volume will be found a series of 
family portraits in which all Scotsmen should take pride. The 
Gregories were exceptionally gifted both as mathematicians and 
physicians. 

The Memoirs of Arthur Lauremon ^ is the title of a most inter- 
esting volume dealing with the life of a man who, living in remote 
Shetland, was a keen student of Scandinavian literature and a 

* WUlimn, Pitt {E<vrl of ChMmi), (*‘ Heroes of the Nations.’*) Bj Walford Davis 
Green. New York : G. P. Putnam’s ^ns. 

The Acadmiic Grer/ories. (“Famous Scots.”) By Agnes Grainger Stewart. 
Edinburgh and London : Olipbant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

* The Memoirs of Arthur Lmrerwrn : His Letters a/nd IMcrary Remains, Edited by 
Catherine Stafford Spence. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
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scholar of no mean attainmenta. The essay on the Old Norse Lite- 
rature and Langnage ” shbws Mr. Lanrenson’s profound knowledge 
of a subject about which the reading public knows much' too 
little. His admiration for the Norse race is pardonably enthusi- 
astic^ ev^n though it may err on the side of exaggeration. The 
volume is carefully and cleverly edited by Catherine Stafford 
Spence. 

Lea JBUs d'Hiver ^ contains M. Joseph Heinach’s able history of 
the latest phases of the Dreyfus case. His view is that the con- 
vulsion caused by the ill-treatment of Dreyfus is a proof of 
IVance's passionate love of justice. While he condemns the 
machinations of Dreyfus’ dastardly enemies, he claims that the 
cause of justice is triumphing, and that Dreyfus will have the great 
glory not only of vindicating himself but of purifying French public 
life. ‘ 

Mr. W. Pugin Thornton has, in an interesting little pamphlet, 
discussed the question whether the bones found in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral in January 1888 were those of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket.^ Hp gives solid reasons for coming to the con- 
olnslon that they were, including the orderly interment of the bones, 
their great age, and their unusual size, Becket having been .*1 very 
tall man. The' illustrations add to the clearness and convincingness 
of Mr. Thornton’s argument. 


BELLES LETTIIES. 


Mb. Eobn Pmu’cyrrs has written a charming Devonshire story. The 
OooA Bed Barth ^ reminds us of some of Mr. Hardy’s earlier novels. 
It is manifestly written under the direct inspiration of Nature. Of 
the plot we must acknowledge that it is somewhat hackneyed, and 
it certainly sins against probability. It is in the purely rural scenes 
that Mr. Philpotts shines. The character of the sanctimonious 
rascal, 41pheus Newte, is not drawn from life. It is an ingenious 
specimen of the manufacture of dramedis pefesonoe out of the author's 

^ Le$ Eli* d'niver. Par Joseph Beiooeb. Faria : 1^. V. Stock. 

Berhtt’* JJ&ne*. By W. Fof^n Thornton. Canterbury : Cross ^ Jaokmnn. 

_ ’’ The (hod Red Emm. By Bden Fhilpotts. Bristol : J. W. ArreysmitL. 
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inner oonsdonsness. However, the artificiality of the plot may be 
forgiven on aoconnt of the fresh, sweet natnralness of the author’s 
descriptions of Devonshire scenery. Mr. Fhilpotts shows a true 
love of the country and an appreciation of the charms of rustic* 
life. ' We may regard him as an earnest disciple of IFhomas 
Hardy, the most deep-hearted and natural of living English 
novelists. 

Tlic Mdita^ of Uie Midlands ^ is a funny book, in which an ex- 
rector treats religion and religions controversy as simply subjects 
for broad jests. There is some rich though vulgar humour in the 
volume. 

Professor Tyrrell has won a very high place amongst the classical 
scholars of the age. His Anthology of Latin Fodry ^ is an admir- 
ably edited volume. It contains specimens of pre-Hellenic poetry, 
and extracts from the works of Terence, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, 
Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Plautus, Martial, and many other Latin 
poets. The notes are exceedingly judicious. In the case of authors 
nniversally read. Professor Tyrrell has deemed it unnecessary to have 
any notes, while in dealing with authors which have not been largely 
explained in English, such notes are given as* are adapted to the 
higher forms of a Public School. 

The edition of the Twenty-Second Look of Livy^ issued in the 
University Tutorial Series, will be found to answer all the require- 
ments of students. The introduction contains a sketch of the 
historian’s life as well as an account of the second Punic War. The 
notes contain a close and accurate explanation of all the difficulties of 
thetdid;. 

he Ciiicef is unquestionably a subtle study of the female heart, 
and M. Maurice Paloologue has written, if not exactly a masterpiece, 
a very powerful novel. Madame de Brienne, a beautiful and charm- 
ing woman united to an unloved hnsband, conceives a deep attach- 
ment to Henri Yaudrec, a celebrated Parisian writer. Her love 
remains, however, chaste and spiritual until, after she had witnessed 
her lover’s inconstancy, she is in a moment of weakness robbed of 
her crown of virtue. The d&twmmoM is startlingly dramatic and 
exceedingly sad. 

M. Louis Lumet is a writer of remarkable power and originality. 
Tlis volume, Lc Cluios^ forming the second part of the tetralogy, Un 
Jeitnc llmtimc dam la Societe, brings before us most vividly the 

1 llifi Mdita of the Midlaruis. IJy an cx-Rcctor. London ; Watts & Co. 

- AiUfudogy of Latin Poetry, Ky Robert ^elverton Tynell, Litt.D. London : 
Macniillan & Go. 

^ Livy, Rook xxii. Kdited by James Thompson, M.A. Oamb., and F. G. 
Bristow, M.A. Lend, and Camb. London : W. B. Clive (Tho University Tutorial 
Press), V 

^ U Cilice, Par Maurice Pal6ologne. Paris : Librairic Plon. 

Chao8, pj^'liouis Lumet. Paris: P. V. Stock. 
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straggles, the weaknesses, and the enthosias^s of young men in 
Paris. Lonis Lnmet is an intensely human, natural character, 

. palpitating with life and passion. EYen in the hour of degradation 
he redeems himself a revolt against materialism and animaliiy. 
The work is one of the finest specimens of contem^rary French 
fiction. 

Those who love a simple story of rustic life should read Mr. 
Christopher Hare’s charming tale, Tlie Life-Story of Sindh Kdlow?- 
The opening scene, in which poor Jenny Kellow is described break- 
ing stones to support her illegitimate child, is deeply pathetic. The 
whole tone of the narrative is perhaps rather too sombre. Of the 
other stories in the volume, “ Home to Cuckoo Qomer ” and “ A 
Case of Sentiment ” are the best. The author understands English 
country life thoroughly. He has some of the naturalness, though 
little* of the magic, of Thomas Hardy. The volume will repay 
perosali and will be appreciated by all who love to study the short 
and simple annals of the poor.*’ 

The Dream-Woman^^ by Kythe Wylwynne, is an extraordinary 
story of the “impossible” kind. Merle Mome Meme is a sculptor 
who has a vision of a strangely fascinating woman, and finds the 
embodiment of the vision in Maris, the girl whom he marries. The 
conception of the Dream City and the account of the search for it 
reminds ns of Mr. Rider Haggard’s She. There is some cleverness 
in the story, though fiction of this kind is certainly not of a high 
order. Mr. Rider Haggard struck a new vein in the realms of 
literary excavation, but it was not a vein of gold. It is to be 
regretted that the author of The Dream-Woman should not have 
found a better field for the exercise of his imaginative, powers. If 
the story is to beiJiegarded as a pure allegory or “ dream,” so much 
the better ; but, even in that case, the narrative, by its extravagance 
and cumbronsness, offends our sense of ethical harmony. A whole 
world of thought and ideas separates works of this sort from The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Indeed, it is most desirable to discourage the 
species of literary extravaganza based on the idea of buried treasures 
and resurrected corpses. ' 

It would be hard to bestow excessive praise on Heinrich Bait- 
haupt’s admirable volume, Drarmtvrgie des Sehaxtspids? The study 
of Ibsen is a splendid example of minute and searching criticism. 
The genius of Ibsen is acknowledged, while his defects are not 
ignor^. The essay on Sudermann is also luminous and convincing. 
The allasions to greater dramatisb^ such as Shakespeare, Calderon, 

1 The Life-SUtry tf IHnak KeOaw. By Obrlstopher Hare. London : Ward, Look 
and Go. 

* The Dream-Wonupn. By Kythe Wylwynne. London ; T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 JJranuUurgie dee SGhaAujpicls. Von Heinrich Balthanpta Oldenburg und Leipzig. 
Bchulzesche Hof. Buchhandlung und Buchdruckerei. 
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and Goethe, aie jadicious and instrnotiTe. Herr Balthanpt is one 
of fte ablest living writers on dramatic literatnre. 

Zes Aventures de Nona, ^ by Jean Grave, is a work of real origin* 
ality — almost of gening. We have nothing exactly like it in 
English, though in some respects it might be compared to Alice in, 
Wonderlomd. It cannot be pat on a level vdth Gvlliv&'s Travels, 
for that great work confbines all the qualities of a satire, an allegory, 
and a psydiologioal study. Nono is a little boy of nine. He is 
rather self-willed and spoiled by his fond parents. He asks one 
night for a beautifully illustrated story-book. He goes to sleep, 
dreams of fiunes, and wakes up iil a strange country where he finds 
friends amongst the bees and where he soon meets other children, 
who become his playmates and finends. His subsequent journey to 
MonnaYa, which is an allegoric picture of some great Wesiein city 
liko London or Paria^ his arrest for disobedience to cruel laws, and 

his sentence of imprisonment for life, are described with mnch 
vivacity. The story will delight young and old. The illustrations 
are excellent. 

Ud)er Chindilches Theater^ is the title of a deeply interesting 
booklet by Herr von Minnegerode. It is marvellous how many 
subjects have attracted the indefatigable brain-workers of Germany. 
The world owes a great debt of gratitude to the Germans for 
their wonderful and untiring research. The Chinese drama 
is not as old as one might expect. It is, however, more vener- 
able than the English drama. It is realistic in a somewhat 
grotesque sense, and, in England or France, would probably 
prodace ••boredom — or sleep ! The little volume will repay 
perusal. ^ 

IJun ct I* Autre ^ is a novel dealing with the woman question. 
The ideas which animate the heroine, Armande, are not unlike those 
embodied in Sarah Grand’s works. The idea that a man insults a 
woman by regarding her as his property, to be protected for its 
material value and fought for, is soyiewhat curious, though by no 
means new. The story is told with admirable piquancy and vivid- 
ness. The author, M. Henry C. Moreau, claims to have drawn his 
materials from actual life. 

The Matriculation Bvrcctiyry^ issued by University Correspondence 
College, for January 1901, contains the report of the work done 
during the past year, showing the praiseworthy efforts of the 

^ Le% AvenlMrcs de Novo. Par Jean Grave. lUnstrations par A. Obarpentler, Ac. 
Paris : P. V. Stock. 

3 Ueher Chindilches Theater. Von Minnegerode. Oldenburg nnd Leipzig : Scnl- 
tzosche Hof-Buchbandlnng nnd Hof-Bachdmekerei. 

» L* Un et L* Autre. Par Henry 0. Morean. Paris : Librairie Plon. 

* Matrievladon Directory. No. XXIX. January 1901. Burlington House, Cam- 
briiige. London Office : 82 Red Lion Square, Holbom, W.C. 
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TTniverBity Tutorial Press in the issue of text-books, and also gives 
a list of subjects for examination and the works selected for '^the 
purpose. The Directory will be very useful to students. 


POETRY. 

Mb. Sydney Royse Lysaght has -shown that he has the ** great 
poetic heart,” which, according to Tennyson, is more than all poetic 
fame.” His volume of verse, entitled Pomm of tlie Unknown Way}- 
contains much that will appeal to the feelings of the young and 
ardent. ‘‘ The Lost World ” is really an exquisite poem. As it is 
short, we give it in itsi entirety : 


‘ Vast, we saw, when the sun was low, 

A trackless forest where none may roam ; 
But 'twas not so vast as a wood we know 
Across three fields from the house at home. 


We saw the peaks of eteiTial snow, 

The summits that foot of man ne’er clomb ; 
But they’re not so higli as a hill we know 
At the lonely end of a moor at home. 


Cities we entered with lights aglow. 

On many a palace, many a dome ; 

But they’re not so grand as a port we know. 
When the ships come in from the sea at home. 


For the seas grow narrow, the hOls fall low. 

And the world is small when its bounds you know ; 
But the wonderful world we Used to know 
Is still out over the hills at home.” 


Sometimes, as in A Confession of Faith,” Mr. Lysaght strikes a 
more ambitious note ; but we prefer the pure lyricism of the verses 
we have quoted. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw more than one 

I 

^ PoeiiM of fhc Unknown Way. By Sydney Boyse Lysaght. London : Hacmillan 
and Co. Ltd. 
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Tmhappy poet whose untimely death has withered, in the spring 
trees which were promising a most bounteous hsrvfst of good, 
things. Doubtless the most unhappy of all was Giaoonio Leopardi, 
the . Italian |)oet, for it may almost he said that he carried by 
unhappiness from the cradle to the grave without aq^ interval of 
true joy. On the bccasiou of the poet’s first centenary the Italian 
literature wmi enriched with many publications touching on Leo- 
pardi’s life, works, and times. The last, but by no means the least,^ 
is by far the most interesting contribution to the lettercUum leo- 
pardina.^ Signor Michele Scherillo ,has, as one may say, written 
anew the autobiography of Leopardi, hecauso all the most important 
poibts of his life are therein illustrated, with passages from letters 
the poet wrote to relatives and frienda The principal feature of 
this autobiographical work is the shifting of the chief responribility 
for the great unhappiness of the melancholy and pathetic poet from 
the shoulders of his father to those of his more despotic mother. 
Every one who reads Leopardi’s Canti without these posthumous 
commcuts cannot but come to the conclusion that Count Monaldo, 
the poet’s father, was the cause of Leopardi’s misery ; bnt the 
reading of this book leads thb reader of Leopardi’s Caiiii to another 
conclnsion — viz., that Count Monaldo was not master in his 
own house, and that he had to obey and carry out the orders of 
another person — ^his wife. 

Eridently both parents, according to this book, were tyrannical 
and unjust to thoir mn, The father belooged to the old Tapal 

aristocracy, and at the age of eighteen, as he himself was proud 
enough to state in his notes, he adopted the black dress of the 
aristocmey* and never wore anything else. His individnality can 
easily be deduced from the following note written by him : “ When 
Napoleon passed through here (Recanati) I was in the Town Hall.; 
only a few yards separated me from the window ; I did not think 
it was worth my while to take those few steps to see that man 
passing.” The mother was equally reactionary and against the new 
times. Soon after her marriage undertook to restore the 
finances of the famUy, which were in awfnl disorder. She achieved 
her object fully, but in the process she utterly destroyed the life of 
all her children, by denying them all necessary help away from 
home. At home the poet could not live, becanse in the castle 
of his forefathers he was in a worse position than a bird in a 
cage. 

The character of both the poet and his parents is faithfnUy atad 
in a very interesting way depicted in this book, whidh is divided 
into three parts — first, the poet’s life; second, his Canti; third, 

1 Canti di Oiaeomo Leopenrii, yinstrati dal Signor Hlchda Scherillo. Kditore 
UlricoHoeplL Uilan. 1901. 
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notes land oommenlB on the latter. This book deserves praise ^oth 
for its contents and for the splendid dress in which the enterplising 
pnblisber has presented it to the pnblio. The edition of this book 
^ 80 ife a hijm. To stadents of Italian literature Signor SoheriUo’s 
book shonld be an inestimable treasure. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND IMPERIALISM. 


In tlieso days of fierce deba\e, when J. A. Fronde’s Oceana is tKe 
text-book of every supporter of the Boer cause, it may sarprise some 
to leara that Mr. Fronde was himself an Imperialist. What ? *' 
yon ask, “ How could he bo a pro-Boer, and yet bo an Impe- 
rialist ? ” It is very simple. 

Froude believed that the inevitable result ol the annexation 
policy would be the establishment of the United States of Sonth 
Africa, that if the British Government did not deal justly with the 
Trans\^al,*Soath Africa would in the end be lost to the Empire, 
la this belief he strove to indace the British people and Govem- 

ment to see tho justice and expediency of the retrocession of the 

Transvaal. 

His daughter. Miss Margaret Fronde, in the preface to his Lec- 
ii'irs on Sonth Africa, thinks that her father wonld have changed his 
mind if he had lived to our day, had .Asad Mr. Kruger's ultimatum, 
and had understood the ambitions designs of some of the Boer 
leaders. I do not think so. 

He evidently believed that some of the leading Boers looked 
forward to a time when a great South African Republic wonld be 
formed and the authority of Britain destroyed for ever. Miss 
Fronde does not seem to have read her father’s works very carefully. 
In his Lectures on South Africa he refj^s to the schemes of Presi- 
dent Baiters of the Transvaal for the Itrengthening of l^at State at 
the expense of Britain, and in his interview with him he came to 
the conclusion that President Burgers was no friend to Britain. If 
the reader turns to page* GO of his Oceana, he will find that Mr. 
Fronde says : 
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“ I met afterwards one of tliose Dnteh leaders to whom he (Sir Hercule» 
B^binson) had referred, a cool, determined gentleman, with faultiest 
telm]per and manners, who knew what he meant himself to do, if no one 
else knew. The Dutch can abide their ‘time, and wait the issue of our 
blunders. Preadent Kruger (Pi*esiclent of the Transvaal) said tp mo 
in Londdn, that every step which the English had taken in South Africji 
during the last twelve years had been what he would have himself recom- 
mended if he had wished the connection with England to be terminated,, 
with the single exception of the admission of wrong which Lord Carnarvon 
had made to the Orange Free State, and the compensation which he had 
granted for the Diamond Fields. The effect of that concession hhd been 
to keep the Free State back when the Transvaal was fighting for its 
independence ; everything else had been what the most advanced Afrikan^ 

der could have desired. I mentioned this to Mr. TT , the gentleman of 

whom I am speaking. He smiled ominously, as if he wa%» himself of the* 
. same opinion. There was no likelihootl of the exception being repeated.’’ 

I believe that there are few who are at all conversant with Sooth 
African politics who could not give Mr. H his full name with- 

out a moment’s hesitation. 

Let the reader note that sentence, “ There was no likelihood of 
the exception being repeated,” and compare it with the preceding 
passage, and he will see that wbat is ineant is that in the next war 
with Britain the Orange Free State would assist tbo TrfillSVlllll. 

Mr, Fronde, with Mr. Kruger and the advanced Afrikanders, evi- 
dently believed that if Britain would cease from meddling with the 
, sffdira of the Transvaal, the great ideas which were simmering in the 
minds of the advanced Afrikanders would make little or no progress 
in South Africa. That is in accordance with what we know of 
human nature, and especially of Boer human nature. It is also in 
accordance with what we know of the facts. 

The dread of British interference with their iiHlependence gradu- 
ally died out amongst the Boers, and with it their justifiable hatred 
of this country ; and no man who knows anythiog of the Boers can 
say that a few advanced Afrikanders could send forth the indi- 
vidualist Boer farmers against Britain unless the farmers were in 
mortal dread of losing their independence, and were inspired with 
strong hatred for the British Government, The Jameson Baid 
naturally alarmed the Boers, and thenceforth the hatred and distrust 
of the British Government, which bad gone down to a low ebb, began 
to rise; the Transvaal Government took increased precautions, and 
bought guns and ammunition in great quantities. The Boer 
Government saw that the war was inevitable, as^ oor phrase is, and 
was determiu^ to do its best for the Republic. Having considered 
all circumBtan^B, the Boer chiefs saw that if they were not to be 
overwhelmed by the British power, they must take the initiative and 
seize the passes, by which they could best defend their indepen- 
dence. * 

It is of no use for any one to say that their fears were unjustifiable. 
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They were jnetifiable. If a Eassian filibastering expedition bad 
landed in this country, and had been defeated by us, and if e pro- 
uUent member of the Eassian Government bad, whiUt'disavowing' 
the scheme, publicly defended the character of the statesman who , 
was its insiiirer, would it not have been justifiable in us to have 
greatly increased our militaiy expenditure and to have been thence- 
forth very wary in onr dealings with Eussia ? Why, the Boers 
would haver been arrant* fools if they had not prepared themselves 
for the struggle. They remembered that when the strong man 
armed keepeth the house the goods are at peace. How often do 
our Jingoe.s tell 119, “If you want peace you must prepare for 
war ” ? Why, then, do yon call the Boers vile names for adopting 
your own maxim, which I believe to be a sound one ? 

The Bo-culled plot for the total destrnction of the British power 
in South Africa 1 believe to be a fiction of the sensational johrnalist. 
Fronde knew that a few of the leading Afrikanders had the idea in 
their minds that the British dominion over South Africa was in its 
nature temporary, and that the time would come when South Africa 
would set up fur herself. In fact, not a few statesmen and poli- 
ticians amongst ourselves have expressed that idea at different times 

and in dillerenl) ways. 

!Mr. Froude, in his Lectures on South Africa, says that the Boers 
did not understand President Bargers’ scheme for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Transvaal, and he became so unpopular that be had to 
resign his office. Quite so. 

Farther, most of those who profess to believe in the exisUnce of' 
the plot say that the mass of the Boers wei'o misled by their rulers,, 
and bplioved that they were fighting solely for their independence. 
What is the case now ? 

Why, you, my good British Imperialists, have familiarised the 
mass of the Boers with the grand and noble idea of the United 
States of Soutli. Africa, and henceforth their minds will be turned 
to the accomplishment of the great work. “Ah! but we have 
annexed the South African Eepubliq and the Orange Free State, 
and we need not fear that now.” 

I tell you, my friends, that by making those sham annexations 
yon have brought the end of the British Empire in Sonth Africa 
nearer. Yon have for the first time united Dutchmen, Eepnblicans, 
and Afrikanders throughout ^outh Africa, and, in the long run, no 
Power, not even the British, will be able to stand before them. 
The fall of the British Empire in South Africa is .merely a matter 
of a few years if the present policy of the Government is pnrsned. 
Yon can indefinitely delay that event by agreeing to the indepen- 
dence of the two States, which is the only .jnst policy, as even 
Miss Margaret Fronde confesses in a ontions passage. Bat, sooner 
or later, I believe that Sonth Africa will be independent ; yon may, 
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by war or by conciliation, attempt 1o stave off that ddy, bat yon 
may be sure of this, that the day will come. 

It will be a glorions morning for Britain, for ever since Chat 
ill-omened year when she bought the free Dutch burghers and their 
lands froin Holland, she has squandered many millions of money 
and much good English, Scots, and Irish blood in the attempt to 
govern a territory which ought never to have been hers. Will this 
expense ever be repaid to Britain ? Never! 

South Africa has been a very bad speculation. What httve we 
gained by it ? Nothing. No, I am wrong. We have gained 
something. Yes. We have gained the opprobrium of the world. 
In Heaven’s name, then, let it go ; leave it to its ownr destiny. 

Mr. Froude, however, did not desire this consummation. He was, 
as I have said, an Imperialist, just as W. T. Stead is an Imperialist. 
It. is as much out of fear for the integrity of the Empire as out of 
the love of justice that Mr. Stead opposes the Government policy. 
Mr. Froude, like Mr. Stead, did not desire that the British colonies 
should obtain independence, but he wished for the formation of a 
great British Federal Parliament in which there should be repre- 
sentatives from all the colonies. . 

He says, in a notable passage of Ovmna : 

‘‘Supposing that they were iiidepenUeni, tboy wouw hav© tuoir w^r of 

classes, their internal revolutions, their dreams of a millennium to bo 
brought about by political convulsions. These are nature’s methods for 
disciplining human character and bringing us to know that lifo is not all a 
holiday. Out of such struggles great men have lisen and grejit nations, ^ 
and, so far as we know, greatness cannot be purchased at any lower price. 
For the English colonies there is no such school yet opened, nor while they 
remain |ttached to us on the pi’esont terms can such a school ever be 
opened. They have no foreign polic}’, no diplomatists, no intercoiiiso 
with the political chcles in other i>arts of the world, to call out their 
intellect or exton<l their intere.sts beyond thcii* own shores. We have our 
national concerns to look after and our national risks to run, and there- 
fore our thoughts and anxieties are enlarged. They have none of these 
interests ; their situation does not allow it. They will have good lawyers 
among them, good doctoi’S, good men of science, engineers, merchants, 
manufacturers, as the Komans liad in the decline of tlie Empire. But of 
the heroic typo of man, of whom |K>ets will sing and after ages bo anxious 
to read, there wdll not be so many, when the generation is gone >vhich was 
bom and bred in the old world. Such men are not wanted, and would 
have no work cut out for them. Happy, it is often .said, the country which 
has no history. G4*owing nations may pass their childhood in obscurity 
and amusement, but the neutral ' condition cannot last for over. They 
must emerge out of it in some way, or they might as well never have 
existed. The rising Australians are promising young men. If they mean 
to be more, they must either be independent or must be citizens of 
Oceana.” 

Yes, Mr. Froude, you are right, I agree with you that the 
) Britijsh colonies must either be independent or must be represented 
in the Imperial Parliament. 
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Let ns then examine the scheme of Imperial Federation, and see 
i7?heitheT it is feasible or not. The colonies would be represented in 
the Imperial Parliament, and would therefore have a voice, not only 
in the makifig of war and peace, but also in many othen matters. 
They would agree to the imposition of taxes on Britain and Ireland ; 
but when the Government would propose to tax thorn, as in equity 
it ought to do, they would rebel, and you would have the old story 
of the American colonies over again. “ Ah ! yes,” you say, “ but 
our governors are wiser now.” Are they? Take the present 
Ministry. Has it shown any remarkable wisdom since it took 
office? Ts it. not the laughing-stock of the world? Has it not 
shown itself incompetent alike in diplomacy and in war ? It is 
undoubtedly the worst Government we have had for many years, and 
it will not be left to future ages to recognise that fact. 

Bat no Government, however able, could solve the problem. If 
the colonies are represented in the Imperial Parliament and have a 
voice in the raising of taxation, then they ought to be taxed ; but 
we know that they will not submit to be taxed for Imperial purposes. 
Let the British Government try to impose aVar-tax on Australia, 
and see what would be the result. If the Government persisted, it 
would end in separation. But then, you say, *^If they had approved of 
tho war through thoir representatives in the Imperial Parliamonti* 

they ought to pay the necessary tax.” But would they ? What an 
outcry is being raised in this country by practically all sections of 
the community against the heavy taxation for a war policy which' 
the majority of the voters approved, and in which they erroneously 
believed ^heir interests to be involved ! 

What real or fancied interest have the Australians in South' 
Africa that they should be willing cheerfully to pay the war tax ? 
It is true that a few Australians went to the South African War as 
volunteers; but if you infer from that that the Australians, as a 
whole, are willing to pay Is, 2rf. in the pound for direct Imperial 
taxation, or that they would submit to be peeled and plundered by 
the various modes of indirect taxation for the sake of the British^ 
Empire, you do not know the Australians. 

Imperial Federation, in the true sense of the term, is a baselese^ 
dream, which^ if it were by any chance realised, would be disastrousi 
to the progress of the human race. 

The alternative, then, is separation, for Mr. Froude himself 
acknowledges that the present system, if continued, would keep the 
colonies children for ever. There is a time in every man’s life 
when he sees the necessity of looking after himself^ when he passes 
from the care and oversight of his parents into a larger and fuller 
life. Separation takes place voluntarily. Ought the father to feel 
himself insulted when his son sets up house for himself ? Ought 
the mother-country to feel herself insulted if South Africa, Australia 
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and Canada set up for themselves ? We believe that the progress 
of the nation is best farthered bj the independence of the ihdividnal 
adult. Why do we not believe the analogous troth that the pro- 
gress of •the world is best furthered by the independence of the 
individual nation? 

Gan any man believe that the great American Republic would 
have done its great work for the world if dt had remained a mere 
colony, or if, while represented in the Imperial Parliament, k had 
been taxed to the bone for British wars ? No. The progress of 
the race will not be furthered in the long run by the self-governing 
colonial plan, nor by the Imperial* Federation scheme. . 

The time will come, if our colonies are to be great nations, when 
they must burst their bonds and stand before the world as men 
ready to run in the great race of progress. 

Mr. Froude compares the relation of the colony and the mother- 
country to that of a husband and wife. This comparison is not 
worthy of so great a man. The relation which Scotland and 
England bear to each other may be said to correspond with the 
relation which a husband bears to his wife, for Scotland and England 
entered voluntarily into this union. He says, “ Divorce between 
husband and wife is always a possibility , for divorce, is a consequence 
of sin, and men and women are all liable to sin ; but a married pair 
do not contemplate divorce, or speak of it, or make preparation for 
it, either when they begin their lives together, or tread through 
tkeir dally round o{ duties and enjoyments side by side.’^ That is 
true. Separation betvreeu Scotland and England is always a possi- 
bility, for one nation might sin against the other in such w^jy that 
a divorce would have to be agreed npon. But, as Mr. Froude says. 

Talked of and debated, it is already on its way to realisation, and 
a family would be fit for an asylum of idiots where the rending of 
natural ties was a permitted subject of thought or conversation., 
Let separation bo dismissed into silence as a hortible thing, not to 
be named among, ns, and the union is already made.'’ That applies 
to England and Scotland, but not to Britain and the colonies. 
Britain is the parent of the colonies ; they are her children, and 
should be made to understand that the time will come when they 
must set np honse for themselves. 

Under the present system, as Froude himself says, heroes cannot 
arise in the colonies. They would have no scope for their energies. 
The colonists, with the exception of the South Africans, are living 
in an enchanted garden. In Sonth Africa itself, where do we find 
^the great men, the heroes? Is it not in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State ? It is true that aome of them were born in 
Cape Colony, bat they did not find themselves till they arrived in 
the independent States. Can Cape Colony, Natal, Australia, New 
Zealand, or Canada produce names fit to stand beside those of 
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Ejiiger^. Steyn^ De Wet, Joabett, Belarey, and Botha, whose glorious 
deeds j^sve made the world wonder ? 

ybil BBj, We can’t afford to let the colonies go. Britain 
woc^ld not l}e a great nation then”; and Mr. Fronde says, A 
grea^ nation makes great men ; a small nation makes litfle men.” 
That is, perhaps, Mr. Fronde's w^orst fallacy. Why, the greatest 
men the world has evei^ known have been born and brought up in 
small ^tates. Think of the great Hebrews whose lives are recorded 
in the Old Testament ; were they citizens of a great State ? 

Think of the noble Athenian writers and warriors ; were they 
citizens of a great State ? How poor and mean, to the discerning 
eye, is the grSat Persian Empire *when contrasted with the small 
Athenian Itepublic ! 

Think of the period when Italy was divided into small States ; 
can you honestly say that it was wanting in great men ? ' Why, 
no country in tlie world at that timo surpassed Italy in great 
men. How few now are the great men of Italy, when Italy is 
unified ? 

Who arc the two great writers who haves infiuenced most the 
dramatic literature of our dhy ? Ibsen and Bjornson, Norwegians, 
natives of a* small State. 

And what of onr own Britain r England was a very small nation 
when the world’s greatest writer, Shakespeare, appeared on the 
ecene with his illustrious companions. 

The great German writers arose when the old German Empire 
was in its decrepitude, but now that Germany is a great empire 
once again, where are her illustrious writers ? 

Frahce* was a great nation in the days of Louis XIV., and great 
writers arose* This seems to fe'Wur Mr. Froude’s view, but it is 
counterbalanced by the fact thaS^rance was a much greater nation 
in the reign of Naiioleon I. and; yet produced no great literature. 
It was not till France had beexl' humiliated in the dust that great 
literatnre came to be written. 

This is hardly the place to enter into a discussion on the iollaence 
of militarism on literature, but we may take an instance from our 
own day. Budyard Kipling is the chief poet of militarism at the 
present time. When he deals with the absent-minded beggar and 
his ways Mr. Kipling is disgusting, but when he leaves the barrack- 
room and the drill-ground and enters the crowded streets and. 
fantastic dwellings of the people of India, or peers into the jangle 
and sees the strange life of the beasts in that wilderness of God, 
we feel that he is one of the few writers whom the world calls 
great. 

He is great, not because of his Imperialism, bnt in spite of it ; 
his repulsive doggerel will die, bi^jb his Indian tales will charm the 
world for ever. 
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Do not misanderstuid me. The etrngglea of a gallant people for 
national independence have always produced noble literature, ^and 
always will, to the end of time. The greatest poets have not been 
slow to take their stand for righteonsness and truth, ^and in ■this> 
way warlias stimnlated poetic genius. If it had not been for the 
detestable South African war, we should not hare known how high 
William Watson could soar, nor to what depths Mr, Swinburne- 
could fall. Compare the two and judge the case. Eead the, noble- 
sonnets of Mr.' Watson and the ferocious sonnet of Mr. Swinburne,, 
iu which he who once hailed with the most abounding joy the 
establishment of republics, hounded on Britain’s war-dogs to the 
destruction of the Orange Free State and the South African 
Bepnblic. “ Oh ! what a fall was there, my countrymen ! ’’ 

Mr. Froude’s contention, then, is untrue, that a great nation 
makes great meo, a small nation makes little men. Is there, then, 
no sense in which it is true ? There is, if you do not measure 
greatness by extent of territory. It is true that a great or high- 
Bonled nation, however small, will produce great men wlio will 
influence the world foe good ; and as wo have seen from the history 
of the world, it is the rule that from these small States great men- 
cotne. It is the exception when they spring from large States. One. 
Lowever, wlio koWs a brief for large States may be incllnecl to say 
that those great men who are bom in large States are of a higher 
rank than those who are bom in small States. This is my answer : 
It is nniyersally acknowledged that Shakespeare, Milton, and Dante 
are the three greatest modem poets. Dante was bom in the small 
State of Florence ; Shakespeare and Milton in the larger but still 
small State of England. What, then, is the reason of this superiority 
of small States over large States ? It is the old story of David and 
Goliath over again. When a State is large and populous the 
members of that State are, as a rule, careless of public matters, and 
interested almost wholly in the accumulation of wealth or in working 
for their daily bread ; and while they may have, no doubt, a great 
deal of excitable patriotism, and disdain for every country but their 
own, yet they lack that absorbing and continuous interest in 
national affairs which smaller nations almost always have. Yon 
may say, " The British people do not lack an absorbing interest in 
national affairs.” I say that they do. How many years is it now 
since any great political reform was achieved ? People ignorantly 
talk as if the British Constitution were the most perfect in the world ^ 
bat this is not the case. There is very much to do in political 
reform before we are on a level with the United States, France, and 
-Switzerland; and if the British people took an intelligent interest in 
their own national affairs they would see this. Instead of that, they 
interfere in the affairs of other na1d(mB, .and instead of putting things 
right at home they try, as they say, to put things right abroad; B-y 
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the bye, how would the British nation relish interference with its 
internal or external x>olicy ? 

So much attention has been bestowed on foreign affairs that our 
own affairs have been almost entirely neglected. I do not deprecate 
the study of foreign politics. Far from that. Britain may gain 
many useful hints from the despised foreigner ; but it is not, as a 
rule, their home politics yjhich we study. It is their foreign politics. 
We do^not study to learn from them. No ! We study their affairs 
to interfere with them, and if we can, slice off bits of territory, or 
even to destroy their independence. We are the Pharirees of the 
world ; with great professions and^ small performance, we, like the 
father of the Pharisees, travel the earth seeking whom we may 
devour. 

“Ah ! but,” you say, “ look at the good we do.” That is not the 
point. What right have you to interfere ? Good often comes from 
evil acts. If I kill a wicked man, I may salve my conscience by 
saying that it was a good thing that he should be out of the world 
but the law will say, “ What business was it of yours to decide 
that ? ” “ Yes/’ you may say, but in the case of a wicked nation 
what would you do?” I a*sk, “Is there any nation in the world 
which can trnthfnliy be called a wicked nation?” **0h ! you say, 
“ look at tke impure Prencli.” ‘‘ V^ftry well," I flay, “lOOk at tllfl 
(Iranken British.” Every nation has its vices. You will, however^ 
find that those vices are much less extensively diffused than people 
seem to think. Any one who knows the French people will tell you 
that it is a shameful libel on the French nation to call it impure. It 
is also a great mistake to talk of the British as a drunken nation. 
Is the character of a nation to be judged by its riff-raff? I do not 
deny that every nation has a national character, but there is no 
nation in the world whose character is such as ought to deprive it of 
its independence. Of course I am not speaking of those States 
which are without the pale of civilisation. The late Soudanese State 
ruled by the Kbalifa was one of these. The Ashantee kingdom, 
ruled over by Prempeh, was another. Dahomey, ruled over by 
Behanzin, was another. These States could truthfully be calledi 
wicked States, States which ought not to exist, and which have 
rightly been erased from the list of nations. • 

Some friends of the Boers show their unwisdom by putting tho 
Orange Free State and the South African Republic on a level with 
Ashantee, Soudan, and Dahomey, and saying that in all these cases 
armed intervention and the destruction of the national existence of 
these States was wrong. I fail to see the reasonableness of 'this 
position. The Boers themselres would scorn to see themselves put 
on a level with murderous blacks, and they are right. Let the 
philanthropists talk as they like of the equality of man, there is a 
whole world of diffeirence between a savage and a civilised man. 
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The fitatesman would make a great mistake who should deal with a 
savage as he would with a civilised mao, and he would make as 
great a mistake if he should deal with a civilised man as he would 
deal whh a savage. • 

I am not putting in a plea for high-handed aggression on the 
rights of native races, but I believe that much barm has been done 
to the cause of freedom by the neglect of this essential distinction. 

When, then, I may be asked, is a civilised nation justified in 
destroying the independence of another State ? I answer when that 
State is held by the general voice of the civilised world to be a bar- 
barous, uncivilised State, one whose continued existence would be a 
blot upon the face of God’s earth. The Soudanese Empire was such 
a State. The civilised world were agreed that the destruction of the 
power pf the Khalifa was justifiable. 

It is true that there is a strong feeling in France against Britain 
on account of her prolonged occupation of Egypt in the face of so 
many promises to leave when her work is done. Shrewd statesmen 
at home and abroad have long been of the opinion that Britain’s 
work there will never be done,* and not without reason. When the 
British Lion puts its paw on a country it will not let go its grasp 
unless by force. It is very wrong, of course, but such is the nature 
of the royal animal. This fooling does exist on the continent, and 
especially in France, but no one has dared to contest the indis- 
putable fact that it was a glorious day for the world when the 
Dervish Empire disappeared into oblivion. 

If France had been in charge of Egypt, I have no doubt that she 
herself would have done the good work, and have earned the admi- 
ration of the world. For various reasons 1 myself wonld have 

preferred to have seen France do it alone, or, at least, in conjunction 
with Britain, bat as regards the deed itself there can be no reason- 
able doubt of its justice. 

I am aware that in acknowledging the jnstice of the conqnest of 
the Soudan, some Imperialists may say that I have practically given 
np the case against the annexation of the two Boer States. To this 
I reply that I have not done so. 

When my opponents can prove that the Boer States are without 
the pale of civililation, that they are barbarous, uncivilised ' States 
whose existence wonld be a blot upon the face of God’s earth, I 
shall support the annexation of the two States, bnt not till then. 

Civilised Europe was convinced of the justice of the conquest of 
the Soudan. How does it view the South African war ? 

Surely no one who has studied continental opinion can doubt that 
Britain is regarded as being decidedly in the wrong in this qqarrel. 

, Britain stands alone in this matter. Britain alone is convinced that 
her cause is just, and even Britain is. not united. There is a 
■minority which is daily growing larger. The case stands — One 
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Nation, v. the Civilieed World. la it probable that Britain is in the 
right? The accused party maintains that she is in the right. 
Ought the judge and jury to accept the word of the prisoner at the 
bar ?■ Even if the Boer States were in the wrong, it would ^still be 
unjust to destroy their independence. France was in the wrong 
when she fought with Prussia in 1870. Do you think that the 
civilised world would have approved the annexation of France by 
Prussian? Not at all. It would have been iniquitous. Is it not 
possible, my annexationist friend, that some day Britain might 
undertake an unjust war ? If Britain were defeated in that war, 
according to yqjir reasoning, the victorious nation would be justified 
in annexing Britain. But Ih'itain would never engage in an 
unjust war,” you say. No, my patriotic friend, I believe that you 
are right. No war in which Britain engaged could possibly.be an 
unjust war. 0 most righteous nation, whose sword is never drawn 
save in a just cause! Other nations may err, and have erred, but 
Britain alone is always in the right. My friend, we have got rid, 
with much trouble, of an infallible Pope. Is our case much improved 
when for him you substitute^an infallible natioft ? 

Let us, however, ascertain if the two Boer States are savage, 
uncivilised States, whose continued existence would be a blot npon 
God’s earth. The Orange Free State has been universally praised 
alike by Imperialists and anti-imperialists as being a model State. 
You will not find the same agreement regarding the State called 
Great Britain. It is this model State which Great Britain is 
attempting to destroy. 

‘‘ But its citizens invaded British territory." That is the sole 
charge against them. 

In this I believe that they were justified. When the British had 
destroyed the independence of the Transvaal, it would not have been 
l^ng till the Orange Free State would have been in the hands of the 
British. At the best, its independence would have been merely 
nominal, and sooner or later a pretext would have been found for 
its incorporation into the empire. 

Like a wise statesman, President Steyn saw this, and formed his 
league with the South African Itepublic, to which, in honour and 
expediency, he was bound to adhere. 

But let us«suppo5e that the invasion was a crime, does any sane 
man think that if the British invaded Germany, and were defeated 
by the Germans, that the German Emperor would be justified in 
invading Britain, annexing it to the German Empire, and styling 
those loyal Britons who should remain true to the independence of 
their ^country, rebels? Certainly not. Such a proceeding would 
be most unjust. Yet this is exactly what Britain is doing in South 
Africa. Bat when I apply this argument to the annexation of the 
Orimgirl^e State I am told that is a different matter. 
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No donbt it is a differeot matter. That is, it is not the same 
matter, but it is a similar matter. 

The same reasoaiog applies to both cases. It will not do to say 
that Britain is the paramount Power in South Africa, for the 
Orange Free State is in international law absolntely independent^ 
as independent as France, Britain, or Germany. 

Britain is therefore not justified in annexing the Orange Free 
State. She is violating the golden rule alike in the letter end the 
spirit, and for this she will be (nay, is being) judged by the Ruler 
of the world. 

The South African Republic next claims our attention. The 
most nnscrupulons attacks have been made against the Government 
of this Republic, because of its restrictive measures. Now, 1 am no 
friend, to restrictions, but there are times in the history of every 
State when restrictions are necessary and nsefnl, and in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Transvaal, 1 believe that President Kruger and 
his Government were justified in being very wary upon whom they 
conferred the franchise. The independence of the Republic was at 
stake, and the attenrpt was being made to gain by votes what the 
British bad failed to win by arms. 

In similar circumstances our Government would lay itself open to 
the charge of nan’owness and illiberality. 

But President Kruger interfered with the liberty of the press. 
You cannot deny that.” 

Can I not ? He interfered with the licence of the press. 

In the Uitlander Press the destruction of the Republic was advo- 
cated, and President Kruger was subjected to the most shameless abuse. 

A supporter of the British Government should be the last to 
bring this charge against the Transvaal Government. Is not the 
liberty of the press being daily infringed in South Africa ? Are 
not newspapers and periodicals opposed to the hateful policy of the 
Imperial Government refused admission into South Africa ? Are 
not editors of South African newspapers being imprisoned and fined ? 
Freedom of the press is a thing unknown in South Africa. All this 
is the work of the nation which boasts of its liberty, and speaks of 
the glorious freedom to be found under its flag. 

*‘Ab, but the freedom of the press ought not to exist in 
exceptional circumstances.” . 

Out of your own month you have vindicated President Kruger. 
He was justified in the measures he took against the defamers of 
his nation and character. ‘■ 

That charge is then disposed of. 

*‘Ahl But he taxed the Uitlandeis, and tkcation without 
representation is tyranny.” 

What a tyrannous nation Britain must be ! A large number of 
addlfa^ male and female, in tbis country have no votes, and yet they 
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are taxed directly or indirectly. Here is taxation withont 
representation. 

Have the vast populations of India votes ? No ; and yet they are 
ground to the dust by the taxation of the British Indian Govern- 
ment. Here again is taxation without representation. • 

It is then most inconsistent fur a Briton to ory out against 
President Kruger on this account. For my part, I do not hold the 
view that every individual^ at all times and iu all circumstances, is 
entitled* to have a vote. 

Is there any reasonable politician who does ? 

These arguments of Britain’s* advocates would justify the 
annexation of Britain by another I\}v^er who should profess itself 
willing to give votes to all. 

“ But we are going to give equal rights to all, white and black alike.’' 

Are you ? If you mean by that that you are going to give a 
vote to every black, savage or civilised. South Africa will not be long 
in British hands. What is the use of talking of equal rights when 
the majority of the blacks are not fit for the suffrage, and when the 
British Government has no intention of conferring it on the blacks 
as a whole ? This talk of equal rights for white and black alike, 
where it is not foolish is dishonest. No responsible statesman 
contemplates such a thing. 

Why destroy the independence of the Transvaal to give votes to 
a few blacks ? 

Bat the Transvaal was not independent before the war.” 

The Transvaal was not at the outbreak of the war absolutely 
independent. Some argue as if that settled the matter, as if we 
had a sight to annex the Eepnblic when we thought fit. Not so. 
Why was the Transvaal in this degrading position ? 

Becanee Britain had, in her high-handed way, taken advantage of 
the troubles of the Eepublic to annex the Transvaal, and after the 
successful war of independence and the two conventions, it did not hold 
the same position as it held before the annexation of 1877. Before 
1877 it was absolutely independent. This position is oiten called 
suzerainty by the mob and their slaves, the fawning politicians ; but 
an international lawyer would not call it by that name. 

It was thos in a different position from the Orange Free State, 

i.6.y it was not, like its sister Bepublic, an international sovereign 
State. It bad, nevertheless, the status of an independent State, and 
was termed snch not only by British Ministers and law officers, bat 
also by books of reference such os Hazell's Annual. 

Great Bri^n had no legal right to interfere with the affairs of 
the Transvaal unless its Government had violated the provisions of 
the second 'convention. Now, the action of the Transvaal with 
regard to the Uitlander franchise qaestion was not a violation of the 
terms of the convention. * We find in it a promise that the British 
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Uitlanders slittl] eigof their civil rights. What are civil rights ? 
The right of marriage, the right of trade, and the right to police 
protection, bat not the right of voting. The right of votiog ia. a 
polirioal right, and in interfering with the franchise of the State, the 
British ^Government broke the convention. The right of admitting 
aliens into its body corporate rests with the State in which these 
aliens reside, and no other State has any right to interfere. 

In similar circamstances we should strongly resent' the action of 
Italy or Bassia in interfering with the undoubted rightr of our 
Government to refuse to grant letters of naturalisation to Italians or 
Poles, if snch refnsal were deemed tiecessaryin the interests of theState. 

It must also be remembered that the British Government can 
refuse letters of naturalisation to a foreigner without giving any 
reason whatever. The Sonth African Republic had therefore not 
violated the terms of the convention with regard to the franchise. 

Again, in the first convention Great Britain was recognised as 
Boserain over the Transvaal, but in the second convention there was 
no mention of that odious word. 1 say odious, bec&use no white 
nation which respects itself and its traditions will long continue to 

acknowyge sozenunty to ftnothoF, &n4 tbe Soutb African liepublic 

rightly regarded itself as independent after the second convention, 
and prominent leaders in Parliament at the time said that the suze- 
rainty had been abolished. 

Mr. Chamberlain, hosrever, in his wisdom saw fit to revive this 
obsolete claim, and thereby excited the just anger of all lovers of 
national freedom alike in Europe and in Africa. 

Here arises an interesting question. It seems to be generally 
taken for granted, even by some of the advocates of the Boer cause, 
that if the rulers of an independent State acknowledge, whether 
voluntarily or by force, the suzerainty of another State, or the sub- 
ordination of that State to another State, that they as well as the 
nation are bound in honour and in reason to cease from endeavonring 
to restore their nation to its former independence. 

I cannot take this view. Apply it to oar own nation. If Great 
Britain were invaded by the German Emperor, and if King Edward 
and Lord Salisbory were to acknowledge the German Emperor as 
their suzerain, the German Emperor having agreed on his part to 
leave Great Britain free to manage her own internal affairs, does any 
firiend. of freedom, nay, does any patriotic Briton believe that this 
nation would be justified in remaining in that subordinate position to 
Germany one moment longer than we could possibly help it? 
Many so-called patriots of the unreasonable sort would say without 
heritation that we would be perfectly jhstified in endeayonring to 
regun onr lost independence, bat if Great Britain herself were the 
suzerain of Giermany, then* they would say that Germany was morally 
bound to abide in her subordinate status^ 
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Any^thiniring man can see that that is a most illogical positioa, 
and yet' that is practically how many so-called patriots reason regard- 
ing the South African Bepnblic. The rerolationary Parisians wor- 
shipped the Goddess of Beason. The patriotic British Jingoes 
worehip the 'Gktddess of Unreason. For my part, I prefer the 
Goddess of Season. When we see men who glory in the deeds of 
Wallace and Bmce, those great goeiilla leaders, foam at the month 
when De Wet and Botha,*men of the same noble strain, receive their 
due nfeed of praise, we see how pseudo-patriotism prevents its 
devotees from recognising the tmth. 

I do not agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when he says 
that the working classes as a whole were not in favour of the war. 
So fat as my experience goes, it is quite the reverse. The working- ' 
classes in Scotland at any rate fiercely supported the war at its 
beginning, and rejoiced madly over British victories. Some*people 
who call themselves Badicals talk as if that fact settled the question 
of the justice of the war, but to me it does no such thing. Nay, 
rather, I would be inclined to say that it settled the question of the 
injustice of the war, for I do not consider that ignorant working men, 
GllOhO'fnll of national prejadioe, who work hard throngh the day, 
and swallow all the lies of their favourite newspaper in the evening, 
are fit judges of a nation’s true policy. There is no doubt a consi- 
derable minority opposed - to the war, but that it is a nainority I am 
certain. Our Imperialist friends say that since the majority of the 
people are in favour of the war, the minority ought to bow to their 
decision. I deny that doctrine of the devil. If I believe that my 
countrymen, misled by prejudice and passion, are bent on committing ^ 
a great cnime, I am perfectly justified in refusing my assent to the 
deed, and in endeavouring to win men to see the truth of the case 
as I see it. 

It is a travesty of liberal doctrine to say that the people are 
always right. 

I. approve of manhood suffrage, not because I believe that the 
working men are wise, far-seeing politicians, but simply as a means 
of political education. Sometimes they will be right ; at other times 
they will be wrong. When they are wrong I shall expose their 
errors ; when they are right I shall gladly confess it. 

The attempt is being made on the Unionist side to set die 
average working man upon a pedestal as our political pope, and 
reasonable men are asked to bow down and worship him. For my 
part, I cannot worship such a variable indmdnal. At one election 
he is against'' Home Bide ; at the next he is for it, and at the next 
he is against it again. 

' It is too much the custom for Liberals to talk as^if the .lower 
idassM were necessarily the friends of polidciil freedom. ^ 

Who overthrew the Bdinan BepubUc 9 The lower dlaEses. Who 
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rejoiced ia tiie overthrow of the British Bepublio? The lower 
classes. Who are the fiercest upholders of Britain’s snppos^ right 
.to annex the two South African Republics ? The lower classes. 

In onr own day we are in the midst of a great reaction against 
Liberal ideas. This sentiment, no doubt, exists mord or less in all 
classes, but it is very strong and very fierce amongst the lower 
classes. Republicanism as a political creed is almost dead ; not for 
many generations has Royalism been so popular amongst the lower 
closes. In the writings of the most eminent Republicans this 
feeling of distrust of the lower classes is evident. The writers 
recognised that they were addressing ’ their equals, that they were 
addressing educated men who could appreciate argument. 

The ancient Greek and Roman republican writers, with Milton 
and Sidney, realised that the ignorant and untntored mob is no true 
friend of liberty. They knew how dearly the people love a master, 
A lord, a king, or an emperor, and read with horror that often in 
the past republics had fallen because the people wished to have a 
king. The fate of the republic of Israel is a typical case. 

Is it not possible, then, to bring the wandering sheep back to 
the fold of Liberalism ? 

I believe that it is possible. “ Educate, educate,” must be our 
watchword. ' For my part, I believe that the library is the best 
university, and the spread of free libraries throughout the land I 
recognise to be the brightest sign of onr times. With the diffusion 
of knowledge Imperialism will die, and the working classes will 
stand forth as the ablest advocates and npholders of political and 
social freedom. 

Then this Sonth African War will be regarded as ,a poioseai 

crime, and Mr. Fronde will be honoured as a- brave and noble man 
who risked much for the sake of his country’s honour. Mr. Fronde’s 
Imperialism will be regarded as the delnsion^of a noble nature, and 
Britain will no longer seek to hinder the free development of the 
great States beyond the sea, but will leave them free to work out 
their own salvation. 

I do not deny that great dangers will arise in the fntnre to the 
United States of Canada, to the United States of South Africa, and 
to the United States of Australia ; it is therefore meet that they 
walk warily, with fear and trembling. Republics, as well as 
monarchies, have to fight the demons of Imperialism, militarism, 
and sociaUsm, and therefore I say, '*with fear and trembling.” 

” Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” is a most wise saying. 

The emancipated colonies, great children of a glorions mother, 
will go forward with high hope and atreduous endeavour, knowing 
'.^t base men are longpng for their fall, bat also that all lovers of 
frw and wise inatitatioiu arq tbpir friends, and believe that they are - 
oo-wmrkera in the enlightening and freeing of^the world. 

Peteb Stbuthebs. 
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THE POLITICAL SIR WILLOUGHBY 
PATTERNE. 

A CANDID LIBERAL VIEW OP MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


“ The Egoist,” says Mr. Georgs Meredith, ** sorely inspires pity.” 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, analysed by the greatest living master of 
English fiction, certainly inspires an emotion of that character. 
The Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, is a 
supreme Egoist — the Sir Willoughby Patterne of modem political 
life. He does not, however, inspire pity in Liberal breasts so miuh 
as antipathy, mixed with reluctant admiration. If the real Sir 
Willoughby “ had a leg,” Mr. Chamberlain has a temper. He has 
alho a tongue, a past — possibly a future. With regard to the latter, 
much will depend upon the health of Lord Salisbury, the ambition 
of Mr. Balfour, and the general temper of the Conservative party 
when the nest Conservative Premiership i^ open to competition. 
As this sketch is not intended to supply a forecast of Mr. Cham* 
berlain’s future, interesting as that may be, the fascinating problem 
just hinted at most be left to settle itself, a thing fascinating 
problems do not always do. Time at least will settle that one. 
The mere fact, however, that Mr. Chamberlain must be reckoned' 
among the possible Prime Ministers of the future is a significant 
comment upon his career and personality. 

A Study m IIfcoNw&TE^cv. 

It is Mr. Chamberlain’s past that most loudly bespeaks the> 
Egoist. It may, of course, be said of a politiciau, as of other men, 
that not to change one’s mind is proof of no mind to change. The 
fiercest opponent of Mr. Chamberlain would be loath to deny that the 
Colonial Secretary has a mind, Seeing that he has changed the same 
on so many questions. His career is a study in inoonsistenqr. To- 
make a charge like that, however, is not necessarily to imply oon- 
demnatioit of a Btatesman. There is a trortby inoondstenoy, as 
there is an unworthy oonsistency. Mr. Gladstone, whose namd ia 
still a )»e(dottB Isgaqy both to the lihiral paijly and the nation as a 
whole, began his mai^lestf and Dlnstrioos career as **1he rikbg hope 
Vob. igfi. — No. 3. ^ X 
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of those stera and^il' unbending Tories.” Yet nobody thinks of 
lecelUng the greet Liberal chieftain as a turncoat.. His political 
life was a.progresure erolution. He emerged from Toryism into 
Wbiggery, iand from thatinto the broad and generous Liberaii|m to 
which His own name was given as an appropriate descriptive adjec- 
tive — rGiadatoni:|^. 

It is a reproach to Mr. Chamberlain that no such natural growth 
of political mind can be said to have marked or justified his change 
of sides. He did not evolve, bnt simply somersaulted. “Joseph 
tnrned his coat of many-colonred Badicalism. The secret of the 
aversion felt by Liberals towards Mr. Chamberlain is not due merely 
to the fact that he is now one bf their most aUe and bitter oppo- 
nents, but because he betrayed the party and Mr. Gladstone for his 
own vaulting ambition. The Egoist had grown to realise that while 
the “ G. O. M.” reigned supreme at the head of the Liberal party, there 
was no chance for him to crown his career as a Liberal Premier. 
Home Hula was a convenient opportunity for a fresh move on the 
political chess-board. He made the move and surrendered the 
cherished convictions of a lifetime. Mr. Chamberlain knew that 
he would have a large enough following behind him, composed of 
the family circle of Birmingham Liberals and consdentions objectors 
to Home Buie throughout the country, to make his presence on the 
Tory side of the House of Commons worth paying for in position 
and influence. His judgment was accurate. Althongh he declared 
that “ I confess I shrink from these new allies,” he soon found 
himself at home among the Tory legions, and in time came to say 
that the gulf between himself and his old friends was too great “ to 
he bridged over.” Adding to the easpicious nature of hie >soBverBion 
must be reckoned Mr. Chamberlain’s apparent absence of pain at 
the change of his relations to Mr. Gladstone, a statesman to whom 
he had previously paid some of the fiuest personal tributes one 
.j^olitioian had ever paid to another. He stood np to his old chief 
-with all the bitter and strennons antagonism of A yoang GfCil. 
He did not seem willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. He 
etmck! There are episodes Liberals who remember the Home 
Bale fight between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Gladstone can never 
forget.. The '*G. 0. M.” was stl'enaoas and magnanimons. .Mr. 
Chamberlain was strenuous and — vindictive. In political Warfare 
much- can be forgiven. Bat o^e thing can neither be forgiven nor 
forgotten— viz. Mr. Chamberlain’s uSigracions treatment of his old 
leader. 

‘‘WAiwoin® SEirawtaras.’’ 

It |b f^nerally aocoimted.somowh^.bend^ the mark to hark. bai^ 
teii^is old speechM of a>po]Sticiiln. - tlsuaUj^ .it a a bhsi^ deiice lor 
winhU^ PAftisan obeers at the ^peiise of me.tempori^ djumomfiture 
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cf Ati^ iop^ii^K ' In . Mr« Ofaaiiiberlaiii’a casa, howevar, sncIi a cooraa 
IS liaoaBsary' uid! |asti6abla if tha Bignificanoa of his. present position ' 
is to be folly realised. If ever Badicalism seamed bred in the bone 
it was in tha .base of the subject of this study. He lived until he 
was $fty the pungent apostle of advanced democrat^. His 
« Walirorth sentiments ” ate very easily gleaned ^om the speeches 
he made at Sheffield in 1874, daring his first Parliamentary contest, 
the onjy contest, by the way, he ever lost. As it happens that 
the present writer might at this, moment have been represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain if he had succeeded in capturing Sheffield, he may 
be more than excused in taming back for a moment to the record of 
that early oamftaign. “ I am gW,” saidr Mr. Chamberlain in his 
very first speech, 

to be an advanced Liberal, if tliat means tliat I intend to uau' every 
opportunity 1 can gain or the influence I may possess to advance my 
Liberalism, and not, as some politicians do, use my Liberalism to advance 
myself. (Hear, he.ar, and cheers.) I feel that there are too many men of 
that stamp already in the House of Commons, and I would not lift my 
little linger to go in ns one of that company. They thlk the cant of 
Liberalism ; they have the watchwoi-ds of tho gi-eat* Liberal party for ever 
on their lips ; but when they are called upon to practise the professions 
which they make, they have always some excuse ready to their hands.” 

This was the prelude to the programme laid before the electors of 
Sheffield by the Radical Mayor of Birmingham and Chairman of 
the School Board on that occasion. Free land, a free Chnrcb, 
ending or mending of the House of Lords, housing I'eform, &c., all 
were in the modest programme of that January 1, 1874. According 
to a repent prononneement of the Duke of Devonshire, the term 
“ Liberal " Unionist is still to bo retained by the Chamberlain wing 
of the Conservative party. Jiitf when they are called wpon to j)raetise 
the professio7i$ which they mahe, they have always some excuse recedy to 
their luinds. That is the scornfol comment of the Chamberlmn of 
1874 upon himself and his friends, who, to-day, support a Grovern- 
ment which gives doles to landlords, rates to parsons, and broken 
pledges to the democracy. And the “ ready excuse ” is Home Bale, 
a question which Mr. Chamberlain declared long ago to be as dead 
as Qaeen Anne; “ A thoronghgoing Tory I can understand and 
even appreciate.” So can all we Liberals. What we can neither 
understand nor appreciate is a pcditician who ends his career with a 
practical repndiation of the political ethics with which he started it, 
while still talking ‘'the cant of Liberalism.” I say we cannot 
nnderstand this spectacle ; that statement must be qualified. By 
interpreting Mr. Chamberlain as the Sir Willoughby Fatieme of the 
politioaL bonr, we nnderstand it. H Mr. Chamberlain’s brain 
ci^d be . jnerced a picture of himself might stond revealed. 
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TBE EiGOIST as PATIOOt. 

liOt it not Iw imagined that we deny the Egoiat the title of 
Patriot. The original Sir Willoughby was the English gentiemen 
wherevec he went," and at home an urban politician with a high 
sense of pnUio dnty. Mr. Chamberlain has devoted his amasing 
olevemess and nftach energy and time to the State. It is possible 
to do all this, and still to be masterfal, ambitions, vindictive, and 
daogerons. Though the present writer agrees with the drift it not 
with the temper of the Colonial Secretary’s policy in the Sontb 
African war, he believes that Mr. Chamberlain has net the taotfnl 
manner nor the genial disposition of the snccessfnl diplomatist. It 
is as easy to create an at^ry scene on the Continent as in the House 
of Commons. A waspish speech, made with a tongue that can cut 
like a .rapier, will create either equally well. Verbal victories may 
gain cheers, but they invariably provoke enemies. Seeing that the 
Colonial Secretary can be nasty with his own friends, it is not sur- 
prising that he should not have a nice way with those who differ 
from him outright. lie becomes more exasperating because, though 
he often loses his temper, he always keeps his head. “ How is Mrs. 
Kruger ? " It was the Egoist desiring to say something that wonld 
bring him under the limelight, that offered the “ long spoon " to 

Rossia, and so luiagtaary troaty to Cwmany, whue Lord Soiiswjr 

is slow and safe as a Foreign Minister, Mr. Chamberlain is brillisne 
and indiscreet. Lord Salisbury, equally with his colleague at the 
Colonial Office, ** has a tongue.” The one can bridle the unruly 
member,” the other cannot. There is no need to say which is 
which. ^ 

“ Aim-CHAMBEIU.AnftoM.” 

e 

So far as the Liberals who bate the present war are concerned, it 
is npb extravaguit to suggest that their so-called pro-Boerism is 
more anti-ChamberUdnism than anything else. To them (rightly or 
wrongly it is not for the writer to sormise), the personality of the 
Colonial Secretary has been one of the most nnfortnnate factors in 
the game. Arrogant and overbearing himself, they look n|Km him 
as represmitiDg a national policy of arrogance and high-handedness. 
At least, a Minister who was readier to keep the diplomatic door on 
the swing by the apjdication of the ** oiled ftather ” wonld, in their 
opittioD, have saved the sitnatum and therefore the lives of thonsands 
tf men and much treasnre in oash. It is not Mr, Ohattberlain*« 
habit to cany the *' oiled featbw,” nor, in unwilling ndmivation must 
it be ocmfeiied, to show the " white feather” eithwi ‘No one, hew* 
ever hostile, can truly say that he dillrito h ohallenge. ^ If anytidpg, 
jbe is toe ready to fight withontone. Be it a bom edutrovertieUst, 
'leriag bettie for its otTn sake. l%it if n (fiiMaotorisiie people 
vA»otft irield sharp' tretpocm nith dieshtifotpi iki& B ontNl 
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«xeMi| it Itt'iDgs n<tf« glrny than permanent advantagt. 

lir. ChpmberUln Jiaa the fanlt, and to a lesolt, he is more feared tiian 
cespeotiri, and more respected than loved^ It is easy for a Liberal 
to detect the, absence of persoul enthoinasm for Mr. Chamberlidn 
Among the ConaenratiTe rapks. The oonvert is always a’sospeet. 
▲t the same time, the party recognises a deep de|j|t owing to him, 
and is ready to cheer him when he is at dose quarters with the 
enemy., Mr.'^alfonr seems more amicably disposed towards him 
than any one else. Perhaps that is becanse Mr. Chamberlain gives 
and takes knocks with the Opposition that should really have fallen 
to his own lot. If Mr. Balfour's indolence likes a deputy leader in 
debate, Mr. Chamberlain’s vanity oh'erisheslhe delight of being that 
deputy. The Egoist again ! 

The Fatal Defect. 

In spite of his brilliant oratorical i^ts, Mr. Ghambarlain has never 
been regarded as an orator in the full sense of the word. Lucid, 
clear, incisive, ironic, sarcastic, and polished is his speech ; but it 
glitters rather than glows, and is effective rather than inspiring. It 
lacks the sublime moral fervour and lofty passion for humanity that 
made the oratory of Mr. Gladstone a flaming torch, whereby great 
enthueiasQis Ciught fire and blazed throughout the land. Mr. 

Cbamlierlaia's creed, at its best, is more of hwi than of heart, ne 

IS more a Kitchener than a Boberts of politics — bloodless and cold, 
not inhuman, of course, but by no means a sentimentalist He 
may be the dictator of Birmingham ; he will never be the idol of 
the men in the street Mr. Chamberlain lacks imagination, and can 
never bedbme a great statesman whose lot it is to read his history in 
a nation’s eyes. He may be classed, however, as a very clever poli- 
tician who has d^phered many notable electoral triumphs in the 
ballot-box. His private life has always appeared as beyond repr^h, 
odomed by all the respeotaUe family virtues. It will always be said 
that Mr. Chamberlain, whUe bitter to his political opponents, was 
mindful of his friends. In that he competes with his chief. 
Lord 8«ilt6bnty. If the latter bnilt a ministerial refuge. 
The Hotel Cecil,” Mr. Chamberlain created a Birmingham gang,” 
nndwearned the gratitude of respectable mediocrity as represented 
by Mr. Jesse Ceilings and Mr. Powell Williams. In selecting sa<di 
modest henchmen Mr. Chamberlain displayed customary astutenesB. 
He Tepaid personal loyalty without surrounding himself by possible 
rivaW That, too, is the we(y^ of the Egoist ! 

jBven if Mr. Chamberlain gets no fiirther than the Colonial 
ISedretet^bip, his career will lepreMnt » oonsiderabte ■nosese for a 
poUtimid Sir WUlonghb^ Potteme, who Bm under the nn^^on of 
gUren npooaTiotijoi( for oonvenienoe when the "reedy encase ” 
Hcfott Bole present^ B. HopifAit. 



CO-OFERATORS AND THE NEW 
CENTURY.* 

A GREAT WORK TO BE DONE. 


** For the cause that lacks assistance, 

^ ’Gainst the wrong that needs resistance. 

For the future in the distance, 

And the good that we can do.'* 

To the mere party politician the thirty-third Annnal Oo-operatire 
Congress, held at Middlesbrough in May last, is at once a portent 
.and a warning. To*the humanitarian whose sole interest in politics 
lies in the fact that politics may be mhde a powerful ferer for- the 
uplifting and the ennobling of mankind, the proceedings of this the 
first British Co-operatiTe Congress of the Twentieth Century are, on 
the other hand, fall of hope and inspiration. 

Daring the past half-century co-operation has done a great and 
good work ia counection with the indastiial, commercial, and social 
life of the nation ; hat its political life, so far> as direct action is 
coiioerned, has hitherto been almost entirely neglected. At the 
recent Congress, however, it was made very evident that cd^o{>erators 
are beginning to realise that the co-operative movement, in common 
with the whole indastiial, commercial, and social life of the nation, 
is *‘jpribbed, cabined and confined ” by barriers that political action 
alone con remove ; and signs were not wanting that the co-operators, 
trained for more than half a century in the art of self-government on 
truly democratic lines, are becoming disgusted with the misgovern- 
meat of the “ ruling classes ” of this country, and are by no means 
indisposed to take the matter in hand and insist upon the thorongh 
democratbation of British institntions. 

Co^opera^rs of the old school, of course, stand aghast when they 
see ^ good ship about to embark upon the atornfy waters of 
poUtios, but it is manifest that the old watchword, No politics,’' 
has now lost its power, and that, come, what' may, the eo-opersitors of 
to-day take a Inroader, view of life, and have a bolder grasp , Of its 
.■re^itiee and responsibilities than the-eo-bpsrators of y^tej^y.. . 
;:A^.In this there is no departare- from co-operaUvs idsfds jsaid co- 
^nciplim, but as tbe cai^ proC^ses -tlis. beoome 
(md it is seen -tbab . ^ pimples - n]^ which 
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< 50 -oper«tibia is based apply to every department of life. As the Biahop 
o£ Dtir^m ^r. Westoott, D.D.) said at the Congress luncheon : 

“ The movement, did not represent to him merely a wise arran«»ement ‘ 
•for buying and selling, or an association of any pai*ticular class ;%at it 
embodied the true relation of men to men. That conviction led him, more 
than thirty years ago, to enter with thorough spirit into the co-operative 
movement, and that conviction had sustained his faith in the movement 
ever since. It wfw his dijby to endeavour to bring his faith into tho 
common relationships of life, and he saw in the co-operative movement a 
serious and a successful, though an .imperfect, embodiment of what was a 
great principle, namely, that we were all members one of another. That 
was his idea of the co-operative movement, and it was brought homo to 
him by the original rules of the Eochdale Pioneers.'’ 

Again, at the opening of the Co-operative Exhibition, his Lord- 
ship spoke in a similar strain : 

“ Tho permanent success of their endeavours was to be measiireil not by 
tlie accumulation of money, but by the ennobling of eharjietor. The 
primary question which each had to face and to answer wss not what 
personal gain had he secured, but how was his effort made effective tor all 
in the highest possible way. . . , There was room for many exporiments, 
but the central thought was clear and commanding — the eleviition of the 
worker through hih work, the .elevation of man, as man, for one object. 
Tlie cause advanced and the ideal grow clearer, and for his own part he 
believed in the ideal. Nothing which did not rest upon the ideal, tho 
eternal truth, could succeed ; nothing which did could fail.'’ 

The broader outlook upon life and the bolder grasp of its realities 
and responsibilities were strongly evidenced in the able presidential 

address delivered by Mr. J. Warwick. Briefly reviewing ihe bistory 

of the co-operative movejgjtot, Mr. Warwick said : 

It fell to the lot of the nineteenth century to evolve from its social 
life in Toad Lane, Eochdale, something that had in it all the elements 
esj^ential to inspii'e a hope that the day had dawned upon tJie people 
when their social salvation had come. . . . 

In the year 1814 . . . twenty-eight men combined together. Their 
capital, which they pooled, was £28 ; their trade for the lust year, £710. 
At the close of the year I'JOO there were in the United Kingdom 1104 
distributive societies, having a membership of 1,709,371, with share capital 
amounting to the fabulous sum of £20,580,231, doing a trade of 
£50,058,507 , and^ lianding back to the membership no less a .sum than 
£7,747,888, showing a net saving on the spending power of the consumer 
of 15 per cent.” 

Then, locking to the future with faith and hope grounded on the 
experience jof the past, he continued : 

** One of tW’chief aspirations of the human race is for freedom, nor can 
we forget that the principal motive that prompted the Rochdale Pioneers 
to fulopt their, new system was to find through it a w;ay to emancipation — 
'^aiDOtpalion froiln the commercial exploitation of the age, emancipation 
from the industrial serfdom that ground down the workers, emancipatimi. 
from the granny that?ex^ fsom the trading, eonditioUa un^r which they 
livedo, ^ ; -• 



a JOBtlyv^lainfe^ tbali tli^ 

c(^O{)6ntiy0y 3il^valim^i^ biiilding isKiciottes^-h^^jl^ a 

large eham the of :th’6 people. This being so, Ware'entStle'd- . 

to be.hea^ite^^M4ides the need for there drastic m^ures, stich ait- 
changes in i^lluid laws or the e^eroisO of cOrapnlsory powers % munioipal, . 
au.thmtmv so, when we have discovered chat any beneficent scheme 
of cq-0{>e^tivework is chedced by bad laws or inefiicient administmtion ^ 
we are in duty bound to put our experience at the service of the authorities^ 
ahd^to use every lawful means for destroying the evil Here are solid 
g^unds which will satisfy the most impartial |:olitician inbtir ranke 'tbdt 
the movement cannot hold itself aloof from public affaiia. It is^ &t l^st,, 
i H better justification of political action than the ingenious suggestion that 
we occupy the place of a large number of priWto tradesmen, many of whom 
have been engaged in public business.” . ' 

These are somewhat lengthy extracts, bat it ia well that in regard 

to this new development the co-operators should be allowed to speak 

for themselves. 

% 

The resolutions passed by the Congress show how intelligent and 
practical is the interest taken by the co-operators in political 
matters. Sound and to the point were the resolutions on corruption 
in trads, on the Anti-Education Bill,” early closing of shops, 

on the nationaliaatiotL of railways, on international arbitration, &c. ^ 
bnt those to which we would direct Bx>ecial attention are the resolu- 
tions on land tenure, old-age pensions, and the sugar tax. These 
resolutions read as follows : 


“Land Tenurk. 

“ Becognising that the condition of the Land Laws in this country 
makes it impossible to accomplish many of the ivforms most urgently 
needed in connection with the lives of working people ; and that these 
laws also block the way for national, municipal, industrial, and commercial 
progress, by reason of the power vested in landowners to dic{^te terms 
detrimental to public interests ; and further, that under such condition^^i 
the landowner obtains an undue and iiuearixeil advantage in connection 
with industrial enterprises, this Congress urges the necessity for imme- 
dmte legislation on the question, so as to ffiCilitate the acquisition of land 
undm* fair and reasonable conditions for all purposes of industrial and 
social reform, with the view eventually of bringing the land under the^ 
oonttol of the nation for use in the best interests of the people.” 

“Old-Age Pensions. 


“That this Congress, strengthened by the overwhelming opinion as 
expressed by co-operative conferences held daring the year, hereby declares 
the urgent necessity of . Parliament providing an old-age pension, for every 
eitizen, male and female.” I v- 

“Sugar Tax.- 


^ “ That this Congress deplores the action of the OovernWnt in' putting 
a tax on sugar, which in its action is mainly a tax bn the .wbikmg*class 
household. It dedares in favour of a fn^ breakfast-table, and 
that the increase ^ the nprihal expendituro.of the cbunti^ bf iP30,066,b0O 
Va y^r is unwarrantable and unjusti&ble.” ' V. r . ; V’ 

resolutions , .we 


resolutions ^.w.e 
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to fiDUmeial M^mn it is deioi^tiniblf false. In 1678 the Hooso of 
Oomotons passed tlie following resolntion — we have quoted it beforSj. 
bat it is very necesaaiy that it should be kept constantly in 
evidence t 

** That aids and supplies, aud aids to his Majesty in Parlitftnent are 
the sole gift of the Commons ; and all Bills for the granting of any such 
aids and supplies ought to begin with the Commons ; and that it is the 
undoubted and- sole right of •the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in 
such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and 
qualifications of such grants; which aught not to he changed or aitered hjf 
the House of Lords'* — House of Comnwns Journals^ vol. ix. p. 500. 

is upon this principle,” says the greatest authority upon 
Parliamentary law (Sir Erskine May),^ that all proceedings between 
the two Houses, oa matters of supply, are now founded. The 
principle is acquiesced iu by the House of Lords;” and Lord 
Halsbury, the present Tory Lord Chancellor, admitted (£pril 2, 
1897) that it has been the law of Parliament for upwards of two 
centuries. 

The connection between the resolntion on land tenure and matters 
financial is not very obvious on the face of it, but that connection is 
brought out in the report submitted by the Central Board to the 
Congress. 

Land tenure is the first of a series of special subjects ” presented 
for consideration by the delegates, and in submitting it to the Con- 
ference the Board give such an admirable and suggestive summary 
of the whole question that we may be pardoned if we quote it in 
full: 

“ suggestion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee the United 

Boxird decided to bring forward as a hpecial subject for dis!lCu^sion at this 
Congre»i> the (piostiou of * lj.ind Tenure/ In connection witli iieai*Iy all 
the moasui’ea for ref ox m which fiora time to lime (ome before Pai'liamciit,. 
it is found in the experience* of tho Parliamentary Committee that the 
question of land tenui'e lies at the loot of the evil which the measure of 
reform is intendeil to xemovo. This is especially the case in regard to the 
housing of the poor, and the obtaining ot land for cultivation by woiking 
Xieople. In view of this we have thought it only right to give Congi’e.<»a 
the opportunity of discussing the subject in order that any influence which 
is possessecl by the co-oporativo movement may be used in the right 
direction. 

The following points will, perhaps, he found useful iu discussing th^ 
subject : 

Evils abisino fbom the Present System of Land Tenure^ 

(1) The denial to the great moss of agi*icult\u'al labourers ot their 
demooTatio right of access to land on fair terms, w*ith the result that their 
only choice is between, on the one hand, service at a wage which in some 
counties, ay., Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Norfolk and Stffolk^ is as bw as 
10s. to 12a. per week ; and, on the other hand, migration to the town 
labour markets or to the distant colomes. 

(2) Tba paadng of large tracts of rural land out of cultivation despite 

' ^ Ktoth Mitten. Tags 642. 
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the possibUit^ of veerioc thereof families of sturdy yeomen mth a high 
etandard of comfort and life. 

“(8) The, supply of cWp labour to the town labour market. The 
couutiy labourer and bis children migrate townwards in search of better 
<sonditionB, with the result that the town labour market is periodically 
overstocked, and the rates of wages paid to the unskilled labour class kept 
at a level little greater than a bare sulihistence one. 

(4) Land absolutely necessary for the healthy expamion of towns and 
industrial villages is held back until extravagant and inil 9 ,ted values are 
oreated. As a consequence, both overcrowding of people in houses and the 
overcrowding of hoube^ on land ai^c produced. 

^^(5) The exactioxi of heavy tolls on industry in the shape of mineral 
jrents and loyaltieb, wayleavcs, &c. 

(6) The persistence of poverty', despite the continual discovery of new 
methods of production and the consequent advance of natidiial wealtli ; for, 
whilst the power to produce thus rapidly increases, the tolls levied by the 
owners of land increase in a similar, and, in some cases, an even greater 
degree, thus keeping great mas^e.s of the people permanently poor. 

(7) "The diversion into private hands, in the form of land rent, of that 
portion of the national wealth produced as a result of the co-o[»erative life 
of communities gathered together in cities and villages for the purposes of 
eocial and industrial devolopuieut. 


**‘(6) To sEGOiiE riijLCTir\L sinrs towards tub UTiLisvriox op the Land 

FOR THE Benefit ' or the People: Bugoested line t>r A<tion. 

» 

(1) The granting to all urban local authorities full l)o^^ey3 to acquire 
and hold laud in any quantity for any purpose, and under (Compulsion, at 
it price based on the a'>scssnient of such land to taxation 
“ Advantages of this; Counmmitii s can then — 

“ («) Eucou}*nge the full j\iid healthy expansion of lov n lil(\ 

“(6) Uender municipal land available foi bealthy homes foi industrial 
uorker**, industrial devel(»pmeut, gaxdcn cities, itc. 

' *^ (c) Provide parks, ])lay grounds, & 

“‘((/) J^eoure an e^ er-iucreasing revenue for purposes of public 
benefit. 

(e) Destroy the speculative, as distinct from the r(?al, value of land, 
and compel the fair payment of public burdens. 

' <‘(2) The strengthening of the poweis possessed hy rural authorities, 
4ind the crcatioii of special Land Ikwrds, in order to secure to the agricul- 
tural labourer and faimer the light to obtain land at fair rents, with 
4 security of tenure, under a democratic authoiity. 

‘‘ The community can by this means — 

** («) Help to develop a class of yeomen, co-operative farmets, with a 
high standaixl of comfort, co-operating to obtain all the advan- 
tages of machinery, whilst, at the same time, securing the 
ailvantages of thoi'ougli cultivation of the land. 

{b) Arrest the decay of agriculture, and, by makiiw it desirable 
for the labourer to stay on the land, stop toe flow town- 
wards, and thus remove one of the elements of extreme 
competition amongst the unskilled workers in the' town labour 
market. 

** (c) Create on the land a home market for the product of indusiriol 
vrorkeA in the towns , 


J^8) The taxation of land values, in order to, secure fqr purposes of general 
benefit a share of the unearned incremont now paid to those who 
ws land which has been rendered valuable bytheindusbrial^velop- 
SiotlSbie whole community. 
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CteyciiUsxoK; 

^^.By.xa^na of.cbnstibutional And fair means tlie placing, of all land. 
\under.ebmplete de^potatic controL . Tiie first consideration tnen to be the 
,W'p 1 the Wd m the interests of all the people, and the employment of 
lis^ 'rent created by the industry of the nation in such a vay as to 
'help on the moral, intellectual, and social development of the citizena 
. copiposing the mition.” . ' 


. IK regard to the *‘aa(f^ted line of action,” however, we mast- 
point oat that the Committee do not seem to realise how great and 
far'-ieaohing are the results that would follow from the taxation of 
land valaes (inolading, of coarse, mineral rents and royalties). As 
a matter of iisct'the taxation of land* valaes would not only secure all 
the heneBts mentioned nnder heads 1 and 2, but it is ths otUy 
suggested method of reform that could not be Nocked ly the House of 
Lords. 

As has been practically demonstrated in New Zealand, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, &c., where the taxa>> 
tion of land values is now in force for nationiti or local purposes, or 
both, the tax on land values, being levied npoi^ the full value of all 
land, whether the land be put to use or not, tends to force all idle 
land into use, with the result that the exodus of labour froin the 
country to the towns is stopped, the housing difficnlty disappears,, 
and with the fuller development of the agricultural districts a 
flourishing home market is created for town>made goods. 

What a home market would be called into being by the full, 
development of the agricoltaral districts of this country ! Land 
reform at home would secure far more employment for our “ surplus 
labour "•end a lar better market for our " surplus goods” than 007 
possible land-grabbing abroad — even could we annex the whole of 
Africa or the whole of China. Out of the 72,000,000 acres of this 
country no less than 26,000,000 are held absolntely idle, and 
12,000,000 at least of these idle acres are capable of supporting with 

ease a family to every fire or ten acres. Even with a family ta 

every ten acres this means that, were laud monopoly killed by a 
snbstantial tax on land values, some 1,200,000 families — 6,000,000- 
p^le in all — ^would be drafted from the towns to the country.,. 
Thera would be 1,200,000 famUies the less competing for honse 
room in towns, so that rents would be lower; 1,200,000 less ootp*^ 
pa&g for work, so that wages wotdd be higher ; and if the earnings ; 
of &ese families averaged only £1 a week — a low average, ^bably^ .- 
for on Carrington’s estates the labourers, obtaining, the land at 
mmie rent as tiie fanners, can make a dear 1^. to 80a, 

k forking hoars a day-;-4^t wonld nuiaa for the t>ro- 


dtt0ir^r:tiiit untnatnai worKent m pnr towns a lUffKM or 
lessJliia.. year I , 

the #ao^ hfidwn 
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lif<moTer, tli» potition of thia eoantry, in case of attaclc by a 
foreign power, would be greatly strengthened. In his article on '*The 
Coming Beign Plenty ” {Ninetcefnih CeiUury, June 1888), Prince 
Kropotkin showed that thirty years ago the United Kingdom, empl<^- 
ing 750j000 more men on the land than at the preeent time, supported 
24,000,000 people, instead of 17,000,000 on home-j^wn food ; and 
he estimated that were the land properly cnltivated it could readily 
produce food for a population of 70,000,000. There is, therefc^, a 
possibility of a great future for co-operative agriculture ; but, as in 
the case of the housing x>roblem and in the industrial and commercial 
developments of urban life, it is essential that the land question be 
first solved. * * 

It is unnecessary to say anything with regard to old-age pensions 
farther than that in order to avoid any possible taint of pauperism it 
is absolutely necesbury that, as stated in the resolution,' the pensions 
should be extended to cva-y person of pension age, and that the only 
source from which the necessary funds can be derived is land values. 

In regard to the abnormal increase of ordinary national expendi- 
ture during the past.five or six years the Co-operative News (June 8, 
1901) points out that, 

** taking each ]ncinlH>r to represent a family of only four persons, although 
tlie average family in Great Britain consists of five persons, tlio reader 
will perceive that one-sixth of the population is now enrolled in the 
co-opeiative ranks. lienee five millions yoivi-ly havo been added in less 
than six years to the taxation of co-operators, ami this takes more than 
two-thirds of the antuial profits of the co-operative movement. It is, 
therefore, no wonder'’ (continues the editor) “that an intelligent con- 
gress decided in favour of a lesolution which objected to the Government 
imposing such heavy burdens, and which threaten to beramo still heavier 
ones if the country’ does not raise its voice in protest. . If the hollowness 
of party politics could be abolished, and the people could be educated to 
understaird that the national government of this country is a co-operative 
institution, wc might havo some hope that co-operators would recognise 
their duty to take a living, active, and intelligent part iir directing the 
i^irs of . . . the ‘burly politic.’’’ 

It is often said that, thanks to the war in South Africa, all such 
reforms as old age pensions, the honsing of the working classes, and 
the abolition of the breakfast-table duties — all measures, in fact, 
requiring a great expenditure of money, have been pnt back for a 
quarter, if not for half a centniy. There is, however, no reason 
whatever in the nature of things why this should be so, and whether 
it .shall be so or no depends entirely upon the workers of this oountiy, 
for in the ultimate analysis it is the votes of the workers that deride 
all polifical quesj^ns. That being the casoj the responsil^ty that 
vesil^ upon co-operators is grave indeed. 'k 

Co-operators constitnte the largest organised body of . workers in 
iw 'ldagdom, they have vast funds at their dUporid, during the .past 
'iffyviieATs they have developed a twined hdminiiitrative capacity 
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second to none, tbey have a first*haiid knowledge of indnstrial and 
eoolal problems, and sbonld they place theae great powers at the 
eemce of their poorer brethren they conld accomplish a work for 
hnmaoity far transcending even the great and important developments 
of the past half'COntury, and the diamond jubilee of the co-eperative 
movement, ‘three years hence, might well prove the inangnration of 
the People’s Jubilee in this England of ours. 

Bnt it is important that this great force slionld take the line of 
least resistance. Only by so doing can the quickest, the best, and 
the most permanent results be obtained. And the line of least 
resistance is to be found in financial reform ; for that, and that only, 
the Lords cannot block. * 

Wo would suggest, therefore, that the co-operators should con- 
centrate on some such reforms as the following : 

(1) A sound democratic budget, including : 

(«) The abolition of the Bating Acts, or “ Landlord Belief Acts,” 
thus setting free £.2,000,000 a year. 

(i) The imposition on prcmd values of the Land Tax of four 
shillings in the pound on “ the full true yearly v^ne of the land,” now 
levied, thanks to landlord chicanery, on the values of two hundred 
years ago, and bringing in £750,000 only ! The rental value of the 
land of this country is at least £200,000,000, so that a tax of fonr 
shillings in the pound on present values would realise £40,000,000. 

(«) This £1<2, 000,000 to be apportioned as follows ; 

(1) Payment of Members and of Election Expenses, £1,000,000; 

(ii) Abolition of the Breakfast-table Duties, £5,000,000 ; 

(iiO Old-age Pensions, five shillings a week to every person over 
the age* •of sixty-five, estimated by Mr. Chamberlain to cost 
£2.5,000,000; 

(iv) To pay for the wai', &?., in lien of Sir Michael Hichs Beach's 
new taxes — the half-penny in the pound on sagar, the penny in the 
pound on the Income Tax, and the shilling per ton on exported 
coal— £11,000,000. 

(2) A Bill giving local option as regards the taxation of land 
values, on the lines saggested by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Blair Balfour, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir George Murray and Mr. 
James Stuart (the experts of the Boyal Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion) in their “ Separate Report on Urban Bating and Site Values,” 
<or on the lines of the Bating on Unimproved (Land) Values Acts of 
New Zealand and South Australia. 

These are reforms worth working for,, reforms that, will seonre to 
the workers great, immediate, far-reaching, and pepifiment benefits. 
Whet are the co-operators going to^dc abont it ? • “Will, they put 
their .hhoulders to the wheel ? 

A tithe on^of the annual profit divided amongst tite members 
'would toeaii npwaids of £7^4,000, end .with- tiittfc sum ih would be 
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po$ial^le iMcessary, cpostitneotqr in t1i9 TTsitod 

E^gdpm >t % £1000 a pieceij wd yet leave a balanee of 

£100,000 for |be paynMot of members nntU tbat daty was under- 
taken by i^e State. Bat, shonld that method of providing the 
' einews of war be objected to, then if each of the 1,700,000 members 
vVere to pat by loyally only a penny per week the cax^aign fond 
.wonid amonnt in one year to some £368,000; in two years to 
£78&000 ; and in three years, the date of the co-operative diamond 
'.‘jnbilee, to £1,104,000. Even shonld the General Election takje 
.place one year after the fund had been started it would be possible 
v^to'fight four hundred seats at a cost of £o00 each, and yet leavj^ a 
balance-' of £108,000 for the payment of members *and of electibn 
expenses and to meet the cost of collecting, organising, and ad- 
ministering the fund. 

; In short, given the will, and surely in view of the death-in-life 
endured by the denizens of our slams, by the victims of the sweating, 
qfstem, and by the unfortunate inmates of our Poor Law Bastiles,”' 
the will cannot long be wanting — given the will, co-operators have 
the power, in men, i^ vote?, and in money, to thoroughly democratise 
the political life of this country, and. by so doing to obtain such 
reforms, social and industrial, as will secure to all equality of 
opportunity — opportunity to live a life worth the living— opportunity 
to attain to a physical, intellectual, and moral stature worthy of the 
best traditions of our race, worthy of that Twentieth Century upon 
which we have just entered. 



IQOt. 


THE ’ RUSSO-CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 


I. — External Eelations. 

• 

The basis of the Russo-Chinese policy^ as manifested in the more or 
less vagae treaties or conventions promulgated by the Tsar’s Govern* 
ment for the benefit of “ neutral ” Powers — and worded, 1 may 
quote the phrase of an eminent Russian statesman, it ne axrAter 

la jalovMe do nos ennotnics, ct siiriout celle de nos chers amis lesfrancais ” 
— was laid at St. Petersburg daring the national celebrations in 
honour of tlie coronation of his Imperial Majes^ Nicholas II. 

The secret treaty known, as the Cassini Convention, signed in 
1896 and made public in the following year, by no means reveals 
the full nature and extent of the agreement arrived at between the 
two I’owers ; but it was more far-reaching than is realised even now, 
and was fraught with conseqnencos of which no one can foresee the 
issue. In addition to the Manchurian railway and mining conces- 
sions, the establishment of military dep6ts at Kirin and elsewhere, 
the cccupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan and other privileges in 
IManchurigi, it included a fifteen years’ lease of the east coast and bay 
of the Shantung Peninsula, since occupied by Germany and Great 
Britain — the former at Kiao-Cbau, the latter at Wei-Hai~Wei — thus 
giving Russia the command of the Gulf of Pechili and of the 
approaches to Taku, Tient’sin and Pokin. The occupation of the 
Shantung Poninauia was, howover, deferred until the completion 
of tho fortifications at Port Arthur and Talienwan, and of the 
Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways, should give Russia the 
preponderating influence necessary to enable her to support China 
effectively in resisting the aggression of other interested Powers. 
The iuclusion in tho secret convention of the article respecting 
Kiao-Cbau proved fatal to the prospects of the offensive and defen- 
sive al^nce, for such it actually was, but more especially to Russian 
prestige in the Far East. 

Great as China’s sacrifices may now appear, as set forth from the 
Randan point of view in tho Cassini Convention, they by no means 
indicate the fall extent to which China was committed prior to the 
resignation of the Emperor. . But, on the other hand, whatever may 
have* been the nature of RdsBO-Chinese relations subsequent to the 

VoL. X56, — ^No. 2. h 
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Treaty of Pdcm that oeded Eiao-Chau to Gettaany, the piin- 
dple of the agreement was originally one of matnal cooperation 
inyolving no sacrifice df Chinese interests, which Russia, on her side, 
was pledged to respect and defend. What are now referred to as 
ooncestiofis, in a sense implying more than is oontistent with the 
maintenance of the empire’s territorial integrity, had quite another 
significance in Chinese eyes prior to the advent of Germany as a 
fiictor in the sitnation. This event completely revolutionised the 
condition of affairs. China is not accnstomed to disinterestedness 
on the part of foreign Powers ; bat she expects the fulfilment of 
pledges, and the pledges made by Rnasia were equivalent in import- 
ance to the concessions made by China. The disasters of the 
Japanese war rendered a powerful alliance highly desirable, as a 
means of patting an end to the system of aggression initiated by 
the Trehty of Shimonoseki ; but an alliance that did not ensure this 
result was worthless. China’s sole stipulation, in return for the 
sacrifices involved in meeting the requirements of her ally, was 
armed support in resisting the demands of other Powers. The 
terms were viewed with suspicion by the Literati ; but the Govern- 
ment had to choose between co-operation and conflict with a 
powerful neighbour. The French in the south had joined hands 
with the Russians in the north ; the Franco-Bussian alliance was an 
accomplished fact ; Groat Britain had deserted China in the hour 
of, defeat ; with whom,* then, could an alliance be concluded, if not 
with the most powerful neighbour? The less of two evils was 
accepted with resignation : but the concessions were made to a 
friendly ally, nohto an aggressive enemy. The forts and harbours 
of Port Arthur, Talienwan and Kiao-Chan were leased ip Russia, 
but they were to be conjointly occupied by the land and marine 
forces of the two Powers ; in permitting Russia to establish military 
. depdts throughout Manchuria, China reserved the right to purchase 
them at the end of a definite period, when her loan obligations had 
been* discharged. The Chinese territorial army of Manchuria was 
not to be diminished or withdrawn, but increase^ in the northern 
and eastern military districts, and brought up to the European 
standard by Russian instructors under the supreme command of the 
Clunese Generalissimo. Ofiicers of the rising generation were to 
study the art of war at the military colleges in Russia, instead (ff, 
as hitherto, at the Hanlyn College, an institution of an e6|pitially 
scholastic character. Such was the programme of the allianoe of 
the two empires prior to the intervention of Germany. The terms, 

- as understood at the time, were mutually advantageons. 

■ 'While both Powers were jfiedged to co-operate in the reorganisa- 
,tion of the army, and in the constmotion of fortifications neceeuiy 
^ to ensure the safety of the empue^rSO also -was tho exp]oitatio& oE the 
iesOniCes the eonn^ to be oobdneted bn tbe . same principle of 
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co*op 67 ation. As pettdanta to the Cassini Convention^ several ootn* 
mercial and railway ' treaties were projected, with the object of 
gradually eliminating the competition of rival Powers, the decline of 
whose commerce, it was believed, would facilitate the acquisition by 
Busso-Chinese syndicates (through the operation of the newly estab* 
lished bank) of foreign enterprises, together with the control of 
the railways in Chi-li, Shantung and Shansi. It did not become 
apparent air this time *that the object of llussia was to get the 
wealthy Chinese to invest their money in projects that would work 
out to her exclusive advantage without unduly taxing her financial 
resources ; that she had in view merely the acquisition or construc- 
tion of lines ^connecting Mukdoit with Pekin, and others running 
southward through Shantung, Shansi and .Honan, to make the Bay 
of Hankow the dcloiLchurc of the Trans-Siberian-Trans-Manchurian- 
TranS'Chinoia Bailway. New armaments were to be imported, a 
new navy constructed, and, while undue friction was to be avoided 
until a period of prosperity had strengthened Bnssia’a financial 
position, and enabled her to fill her military granaries, depleted for 
years owing to the frequent famines and the necessity of forcing the 
sale abroad of the only marketable commodity produced by the 
labour of the masses of the people, the Busso-Chinese alliance, when, 
the fitting moment arrived, was to dominate the Far East with 
its combined resources in men and supplies. It must be borne 
in mind that the action of Germany was utterly unforeseen; 
Eusso-German relations were supposed to be of the most friendly 
character. 

The failure of Bupsia to prevent the occupation of territory to which 
she bad .prior claim was even more fatal to her prestige than her 
non-intervention in defence of Chinese integrity. The “ Lord of 
Peace is dethroned, and tho Lord of* War reigns in his stead!” 
exclaimed a Chinese Minister, when it was announced that the 
Crown Prince of Germany was to be* received in audience by the 
Emperor, * the Emperor-Elect ^ and the Dowager-Empress. The 
fact that Germany had become a factor in the sitnation was fully 
recognised in Pekin. Japan concluded that what Germany could 
do with three ships at Kiao-Chau she with a whole fleet ought to be 
able to accomplish in Korea.^ 

^ Son of Princo Taan. 

^ It was rumonred in Berlin at the time of Germany's cccupation of Kiao-Chan, 
that unofficial representations wore made to Germany to the effect that Bossia had 
acquired prior right to the eastern shore of the Shantung Peninsula ; and that 
Germany’s reply was to the effect that treaties not officially communicated to Powers 
whose interests are involved, canuot be officially recognised. However this may be, 
the importance attached to the possession of the Shantung Peninsula, and the 
nature of the rebuff to Russia, is fully set forth from the standpoint of the Franco- 
Irasian Alliance by the author of La Jiiatie qui A'^ouvre, who observes, the road of 
Port Arthur opens almost at the extremity of the Liaotung Peninsula ; it was 
th^ore important for the Bassians to assure themsdves the entrance to the Gulf of 
Peebilir and occupy a position that would prevent any other Power installing^erself 
in the Shantung Peninsula. They reemved the, right to acquire on lease fof^fffteen 
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Hi^ving failed to support her ally against foreign aggression, 
Bnssia became transformed from tbe powerful friend into the bully- 
ing creditor. She now intimated her intention of occupying Port 
Arthur permanently, owing to Chinese compliance in the occupation 
of Kiao-Schau! and when at this time the Emperor of China 
signified his desire to construct a railway from Pekin to Mukden, 
it was vetoed by Bussia, who intimated her intention of constructing 
one from Mukden to Pekin. 

If the concessions made to Russia were regarded with suspicion 
by the great body of Chinese statesmen, even by those who con- 
sidered a powerful alliance necessary, the failure thereof to secure 
China from farther aggression onf the part of other Powers, stirred 
the whole social organisation of the empire, and awoke a feeling of 
extraordinary bitterness against the foreigner. The disasters fore- 
seen in -^he Rnssophile policy, following on those of the Japanese 
War and the seizure of Kiao-Schau, resulted in the intervention of 
the Board of Censors who procured the resignation of the Emperor. 
At the same time a national policy was being evolved by the great 
governing body of I^^kratiy who, being mostly members of the 
Imperial College, are bound by tl ^ closest ties to the Beard of 
Censors and other represen tistives of this national institution. The 
main object of the new movement was the re-organisation of the 
land forces ; the reconciliation of conflicting interests, that had too 
long kept tbe empire divided ; and passive resistance to foreign 
aggression of all kinds, until such time as China could reassert her 
power. The tension produced by this merging of the political 
forces of the empire, resulted in the explosion of 1900, a popular 
movement that involved the sober and more enlightened element in 
the common ruin; while the national policy, being brought into 
conflict with that of the central government, all but resulted in civil 
war. 

This division was brought about by the intrigues of the Eussophilo 
party who still maintained their influence at Pekin ; and incredible 
as it may seem, in view of the fiasco^ that resulted from the secret 
alliance of 1896-1898, its renewal in a modified form resulted from 
the Eussophile revival in the autumn of 1899, on terms that would 
have proved disastrous to China had the conditions of the treaty 
been fulfilled. 

In Western Europe no more is apparently known of this secret 
alliance than of that concluded at St. Petersburg when the Chinese 
Ministers were under the spell of the liberal and magnificent recep- 
tion accorded them by the Tsar’s Ministers, and the Pekin Govern- 


? ears the magnifioent bay of Kiao-Chan on the east coast of the poninsnlar ef de 
oeeuper (presumably the shore) mUUairement” The same writer observes that ** the 
treaty conferring those advantages on Bnssia being secret, and not therefore com- 
manionted to the great Powers » . • . le tfouvemement oU^and Vignorait 

etpouvaU te dupenHr cTen Unir eompCc.*’ {La Rume qui S'ouvre, pp. 48, 40.) 
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ment was hypnotised by the Franco-Bnssia Alliance. The general 
impression in Enrope wonld seem to be that China is willing to give 
away provinces, either for the mere asking, in recognition of Huasia’s 
traditional friendship, or to prevent them being taken by force, 
although no snch attempt has been made by Bnssia or is likely to 
be made in the present state of international politics. This were 
snrely an imbecile policy ! and yet there are absolutely no reasons 
why China should relinquish her sovereignty over any portion of her 
territory, for the concessions set forth in the treaty of 1896 are more 
than ample security for the loan. There is no basis for the pre- 
posterous claims of Bnssia other than traditional friendship,” and 
China derives no advantage whallevcr from the transaction either 
actual or prospective ; there is no qiiul pjv (j^m — snch would seem to 
be the obtuse reasoning of the “neutral powers” as they are called 
by the liussians. Snrely nothing could be more absurd ;*'and yet 
this conception of Busso-Chinese relations is obviously the basis of 
British policy. Bnssia in fact without the shadow of a legitimate 
claim, without a precedent in the hbtory of international relations, 
without so much as putting forth the loss of a single missionary as 
a plea, can consistently with the reign of traditional friendship, and 
without danger to its continuance, demand tho cession of a few 
pi’ovinces from a friendly power. And the Chine o Government is 
only prevented from complying by external pressure ! 

If the only pressure exerted had come from without, the 
Manchurinn treaty had been signed long since. Of the pressure 
exerted from within I shall presently reveal the nature. 

The tuiiour propre of the Chinese Government is not even 
ofrended*l)y these demands for territorial concessions — and llussia, 
whatever may be the nature of her dealings in other respects, 
knows better than to strike at this weak spot in the Chinese 
character. The same cannot be said of countries who make the 
balance of ])ower in the Far East a plea for appropriating Chinese 
territory, if the Chinese Government — I mean tho pro-Bussian 
advisers and their supporters — ^were averse from the Bussophile 
policy ; if Bussia had no theoretical basis for the demands set forth 
in tue Manchurian Convention, that remains at present unsigned, 
why is the whole matter not submitted to the Powers? Bussia 
favours the principle of arbitration. Is it possible that Busma, 
even with the support of France, would face the united opposition 
of China and Japan, Great Britain and Germany, not to mention 
the United States and Italy? Undoubtedly all these powers 
would support China in repudiating Bnssian demands — ^both those 
set forth in the Manchurian Convention and others not mentioned 
therein — did China make a definite declaration of policy. Were 
the advantage to be derived from the Busso-Chinese secret treaty 
not of' a reciprocal eharaoter ; were the conventions merely one- 
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rided, wonld the tradit^iidr fiirndsl^ 'of ^.the BnssUm and Peldn 
Governments remain nndistarhid — recent events on the Amor 
notwithstanding? ^ 

Of conrse there was, and probably still is, a jfuo provided 

for, of a* nature satisfactory enough to the Bussophiles and a 
' tottering dynasty ; and, of conrse, there is a theoretical basis for 
Bossia's otherwise preposterous demands : vi::., the secret alliance 
treaty of 1899 which was even referred to Vaguely by the Bnssian 
Minister durbg the Tientsin Bailway dispute as a prior agreement. 
This prior agreement was the commercial and railway pendant to 
the treaty of 189G referred to above which was also renewed in the 
treaty of 1899. With the commercial aspects of this treaty, 
important and far-reaching ns they are, I do not propose to deal.^ 

The formulation of the Manchurian Convention itself was only due 
to the impossibility of making public the terms of the alliance 
. or conspiracy without acquainting the world with the part played by 
Bussia daring the anti-foreign troubles. The anti-foreign move- 
ment in Chili, Shansi, Shantung, &c., precipitated the anti-Bussian 
movement on the Amor ; but the organisations that promoted them 
and the object in vie\r, were in each case of an entirely different 
character. Indeed, the anti-foreign movement was in a large 
measure due to the intrigues of Bnssian political agents, Chinese 
and foreign — as most well-informed Chinamen know, though few 
wonld care to acknowledge it — at a time when popular feeling was 
aroused by foreign aggression. 

1 shall presently show the advantages Bussia hoped to derive from 
the temporary expnlsion of foreigners. 

The anti-Bussian movement which aimed at rendering Bassian 
nentrality daring the anti-foreign rising imx)OS8ible^ and bringing 
about the collapse of the Bnssophile party was of an entirely 
different character ; and the imbroglio — the secret history of which 
it io my purpose to reveal — resulted from the conjRict of an. 

organised national policy now backed by the political forces of 
the whole empire, with the Bnssophile policy now supported by a 
minority powerful only by virtue of their office and the support 
of the mighty ally.^ 

II. — PoLmcAL Forces. 

The continual transformation of China’s external policy since the 
treaty of Shimonoseki ended the Japanese invasion, xnight lead the 
foreigner acquainted only with the surface effects, produced hy the . 

^ RefeTenco is made to them above on p. 151. 

^ This was one of the features of the treaty. 

pressure brought to bear by the supporters of the. national policy ismanir- 
In many important changes in Ae central government and In' Imperial edicts 
‘ nscdlttly isBOi^. Although the Bussophiles maintain their place .they are com- 
pelled to conform outwardly to the national polioy .that threatens them 

and will. - ^ ■ 
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knows nothing, to 
aoppotie an organised national 'polli^ to be non-existent, and the 
hren^ np ” of China assured. 



« When the power of the empire is long divided it shall be united, 
When long united it shall be divided.” * 


Snoh is the popular maxim, enunciated in times of old by a 
Chinese philosopher; and there is something of prophecy in the 
ut^prance, which, however, probably originated in a clear perception 
of the nature of the bonds that hold the peoples of China together, 
and have enabled the empire to survive the rise and fall of nearly 
all the powerful nations of Europe hud Asia. China has been, and 
may again be invaded, even conquered : but by virtue of the*national 
code of ethical principles, which permeate the whole social system, it 
invariably follows that the conquerors are absorbed, and that what 
survives the process of transmdtation is Chinese. It is two 
hundred years since China came under the Ts’ing dynasty, but, 
in all important particulars, not only have Chinese customs and 
manners survived, but Chinese customs and language have penetrated 
into the heart of Manchuria, where the original dialect is rarely 
heard save among the mountain clans. , 

China has sarvived tho invasion of the Mohammedans of Central 
Asia; of the Ta-tsc who in the fourteenth century over-ran half 
Europe, and, as late as the sixteenth century, exacted tribute from 
the Muscovites. All this points to a vitality and potentiality in- 
herent in the social system, far more effective in maintaining 
national integrity than the mutually destructive shock of arms. 

More *remarkablo is this bond of unity I have referred to, if we 
look into the constitution of the country and find how slight is the 
control of the central government over the eighteen provinces and 
external dependencies. Every provincial department has its own 
administration, and a territorial army under the absolute command 
of a goyemoT-general, who, so far &s the people nnder his role are 

concerned, is the supreme head of a&trs. The middle kingdom 
might he defined as a confederation of self-governing States, save that 
the word “ confederation ” implies a political union that one might 
look for in vain in China.^ 

The payment of contributions to the Board of^Bevennes; the 
promulgation of Imperial edicts dispatched by the Board of Civil 
Appointments, and transactions of less importance with the Board of 
Public Works and other departments of the Civil Service, represent 
a Bom of obligations tbe non-fnlfilment of whicb wonld bring the 
provinoial governors- to the notice of the central govenunent. The 
iidd^luble bond of tmity which holds the dghteen provinces 

abrnmaS «t poUtioal 'telatioiu between tbe -depiurtmenta there b 
eqnalfy atotelalbeneeof iSBtriotioneoBlnterooatae. .... 
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, J^gether is obvioasly not to be fonnd in the political constitutioaof the 
'country. It is, therefore, necessary that I should digress somewhat in 
order to define the nature of the political forces of the Chinese Empire, 
before 1 venture to give a detailed account of the events that 
resulted in the final break-up of the Basso- Chinese Alliance, and in 
the conflict between the national policy and that of the central 
government. 

The government of China is commonly referred to as an absolute 
despotism; but the term is misleading. The Chinese Gover|ll]:^)nt 
does not resemble that of any other nation. Behind the Emperor is 
the extensive organisation of which the members of the Board of 
Censors and privy councillors are* the active representatives. These 
officials 4iav6 power to veto any act of the Emperor, public' or private, 
that is inconsistent with the regulations laid down in the national 
code^ and the book of rites and ceremonies; and against the 
decrees of the Board of Censors' there is no appeal. Not only do 
they preside at the Privy Council and at each of the Government 
departments or boards, bat the so-called viceroys and plenipo- 
tentiaries who travel. through all the provinces to examine into the 
conduct of the officials, punish the oorrupt and recommend the 
deserving to th© Imperial favour,^ are in reality grand inquisitors or 
supervisors who belong to the same body^ Behind the Board of 
Censors is the Hanlyn College, of which most of tho public censors 
are members. The competitive examinations of this institution 
provide officials for practically the whole empire — which is thus- 
govemed by an aristocracy of letters. The Hanlyn or Imperial or 
Great College has been described as the pivot of the empire; and it 
is certainly the pivot of the Government organisation. No ^oner is 
the heir presumptive to the throne nominated than he is given over 
to the control of a board of the representatives of the Imperial 
College, i.c,j the Clian-shih-fib^ who initiate him in his future duties 
as High Priest ; . and on his accession he must present himself at the 
college to receive the heavy charge of duties, which he is bound to 
fulfil in accordance with an inflexible code administered under the 
supervision of the TmKa-ymin and the Tcv-lmo-shiJi. 

Moreover, it is laid down as a principle in the classics — in 
accordance with which the constitution of the country is determined 
—that the people are of the most importance in the State and the 
ruler of the least. This assertion was made by Mencius, who, 
furthermore declared that not only is it right for the people to 

depose an incapable or unworthy ruler, but it is their duly to do so. 
Moreover, the Emperor, although high-priest of the empire, and in 
this capacity possessed of much moral influence, does not command 
^tibe .ermy, and the power manifested in his acts is in reality vested 


^ The five Ching, or King. 

^ They have even power to inflict the death pefialty. 
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in bis ministora. To initiate a policy of his ov?n, he would have to\ 
diapose of the whole governing body : and this is next to impossible^ 
since they have the power — ^and^ if they disapprove of his actS| the 
right — to dispose of him. 

Behind the Hanlyn College is the great body of Literaiil who, as 
I have observed, occupy all official posts in and under the Govern- 
ment, and are bound together by the closest ties of common interest 
and esprit do mys. As a political body they have naturally con- 
sideral]||e influence. Outside this charmed circle of all that is 
learned and venerable are the unlettered and labouring classes, who 
are under the absolute control and influence of the administrators of 
the law, of the LiteratL 

The bond of union, however, which holds together the kttered 
and unlettered classes alike, lies deeper in the national life; for 
of the great body of Literati few are really initiated in the mysteries 
contained in the ^i-lcvmj and other books that constitute the national 
code that may be said to condition Chinese existence — that controls 
the actions of the sovereign and determines the most insigniflcant 
details in the daily lives of the peoifle. 

Nearly all social customs dn China differ from those of other 
nations in having a definite meaning. They partake of the nature 
of rites and ceremonies. The number of provinces into which the 
empire was originally divided, the number of ko-tows made to an 
oflicial or divinity, the number of blows meted out to a criminal, 
have an occult significance and are determined strictly in accordance 
with a national system based on a theory of numbers that has a 
close affinity with the doctrines of Pythagoras. Every custom of 
the people, insignificant as it may appear to the foreigner, has a 
special meaning for the Chinaman, who regulates his life in accord- 
ance with the national code, that, in the absence of anything 
corresponding to an ecclesiastical hierarchy, is determined by ethical 
societies wliich represent the various grades of initiation in the 
mysteries of the system guarded by the Grand Council of the 
Triad,” a hermetic society whose proceedings are shrouded in 
mystery. 

Most people have heard of the White Lily,” the Gulden 
Orchid,” the “ Red Oaijs,” the “ Yellow Caps,” the “ League of 
Righteous Harmony,” and kindred local societies, or rather sects, 
who not infrequently assume the names of the Chiu Kung^ 
Pa^Kua, or *‘The Nine Palaces and Eight Diagrams Society/^ 
the “ Hang-Leagne ” or “ Heaven and Earlih League ” and evra the 
“Triad,” with which the Heaven and Earth Leagne is generally 
identified, owing to the doctrine of the one repiesentiog a degree 
of initiations into that of the other. These soaeties * are of quite 
another kind, and their ohj^ is the disooveiy and preservation of 
moral and teligioDS tmtii irrespective of creed. Among their 
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members are to be found the tuost intelleotual and many of the 
most powerful offimals in the empire — ^sometimes including the 
Emperor.^ 

. These societies, although ethical in character and maintaining a 
neutral attitude towards politics and religion in times of peace, in 
defence of their code become transformed into active political bodies, 
and to ignore their influence in dealing with Chinese politics, would 
be like ignoring Parliamentary and ecclesiastical institutions in 
dealing with the Govemmenta of western countries. ^ 

The Chinese Empire is then comparable to a vast free-masonry 
which is manifested in all material, spiritual and social relations ; 
and every individual, from the baby in its cradle, whose progress in 
knowledge is initiation in the mysteries of the social code, to the 
members of the Grand Council of the “Triad,” is a mason. All 
sections of the community are thus bound togeth^, though strictly 
subordinated in grades, by the closest ties — which becoihe fetters for 
the individual who struggles against them. 

.The Chinaman lives up to his system. For him the visible 
universe is a spiritual manifestaticn of which he regards himself 
and his ancestors as a part ; he identifies himself with the par- 
ticular locality in which he was born and in which he desires 
to be buried ; and this locality is an integral part of the 
Middle Kingdom which is the centre of the Universe.- Ilis chief 
object in life is to unite in himself the harmony of heaven and 
earth. The very divisions of the empire are determined in accord- 


^ The highest bat one in importance w the ^^Hnng-loagne* or the ‘^LoagllSof * 
Heaven. Earth and Man/* in the cardinal doctrine of which western sinologues have 
discovered only a cosmological theory, whereas it is but a veil for tho«ray 8 teries of 
the “Triad/* a metaphysical doctrine between which and the cardinal tenet 61 the 
Christian faith in its profoundest signiilcance, many Chinese scholai's have been 
unable to discover a distinction. 

The Pa-Kua ^Sooiety determines all the social conditions of the empire. On the 
other hand, tho Hang-league, whose indaence extends from India to tbo China seas, 
from the Amur, or riVer of tho Black Dragon, to Singapore, detcrniinos the famous 
PUng-Skm code in accordance with wdiich nil actions are regulated from the most 
trivial to the most important of everyday life. 

As Monsieur Roville observes {La Religion Chinom., pp. (126-7) in building houses 
or tombs all is subordinated to the principles of a complicated art known as the 
Fanff-ShuL The lines and undulations of the earth, and those of the horison, and the 
conjunction in the normal proportion of the element water and the element wood and 
tbo element earth, and of tnat which appertains to the nature male apd to the nature 
female. A good site for building should present thrce-fiftbs of the character male, 
and two-fifths of the character female, and the locality is frequently modified to 
attain this result. It is necessary that the houses inhabited by the mandarins should 
be higher than those of simple subjects, and that the height of those which are equal 
should bo carefully determined. The door giving access to the rooms should not 
open at a right -angle, and the windows should be pierced in propitious* facades. It 
is prudent also to examine the tiloa of a neighbouring house to see that their inHuence 

* does not cross the effects produced by the Fdng-Skui of houses built in accordance 
with ita rules. Severe penalties are inflicted on those who construct houses of which 
the disposition alters the F&nn-Shui of those pre-existing; 

/ ' ^ This spiritual and mqnistic conception of the universe is well exf^ssod ip the 
^dllqwing remarkable passage ffom the works of Cboio-he : though - you speak of 

• earth and man, there, is but one spirit that sop|>oi:te them ; though you 
'qp^of individuala end distinguish one itota another, yet there is but one a^t 
'Wl|iQb M the essence of all. spirit is Identical witb that ol Day ancestors.” 
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ance vritli his syatem, and would rather endure the martyrdom 
of " a thousand cuts** ^ than ‘that any part therof should be ceded 
to an alien race. 

Such is the nature of the social organisation and the indissoluble 
union that, notwithstanding diversity in race and religion^ holds 
together the peoples of China, and, to a more or less extent, the 
peoples of Asia. This social system constitutes all that is to be 
understood by nhtionality ; the defence thereof is all that is to be 
understood by politics'; and the united effort of the 400 millions that 
inhabit China, Manchuria, Mongolia and Tibet — ^not mentioning the 
active co-operation of other peoples of Central Asia — represents the 
political force's of the empire. The societieB that control these 
forces, though ethical in character, become active political bodies in 
the maintenance of their national code ; and they have a unanimous 
following that no mere political system on the model of those of 
'Western states could produce. Europeans talk of the conquest of 
Asia, of its subordination to Western civilisation, and forget that 
Asia was the cradle, not only of Western civilisation, bnt of the 
Western nations — and it may yet prove their graye. 

The complications that resulted from the Japanese War — more 
especially the German occnpation of Kiao-Chan, the failure of the 
Eussophile policy to prevent the aggression of other Powers, the 
transformation of Pnssia’s attitude towards China, and the resigna- 
tion of the Emperor — caused a wave of unrest, apprehension, and 
discontent to pass over the eiiipire. But it required the march of 
the Allies on Pekin, the flight of the Court to Si-gnan-fn, and 
tlie desecration of tbe Sacred City to bring about the merging of 
opposing forces in support of a definite national policy and some- 
thing approaching the equilibrium of divergent elements that 
produces strength. 

The foregoing sketch of the constitution of Chinese society neces- 
sarily deals rather with the principles that condition facts than the ' 
facts' themselves, and prior to the foreign invasion the power of the 
empire was still divided. Hence the ill-advised ontbreaks in Chili, 
Shansi and Shantung, and the premature rising against Kussia on 
the Amur, neither of which movements had the full support that 
may be looked for in similar circnmstances should China be forced 
to awaken the slumbering dragon of war in defence of the empire’s 
integrity. 

As I Have tdready stated, the anti-foreign movement was confined 
to the popular sects ; extensive as were its effects, it was merely of 
a local character tbat awakened sympathy, but little actual support! 
in the interior. It was nothing more than a local explosion resnlt- 
iug from tbe tension of national feding prodnoed by tite e;venta 1 
bare described, combing with the distorlnng influence exerted by 
. . . ^ A form of pnnldiment for politioti offen^ - 
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Bnauan aeoret agenta, ^hich inclade a large number of ChineBe 
Bnssophiles and their supporters. 

Intercourse between China and most fiireign Powers is conducted 
through the agency of the Tsung>li>yamen, with the official repre- 
sentatives, bat Kuasian diplomacy has features peculiar to itself. 
Very few measures are pat forward by either side that have not 
been previously discussed in private by individual members of the 
respective Governments or by sabordiaaWagents thereof. Difficulties 
are met and overcome and the way paved for official . action, 
which thus becomes of a formal character. The State machinery 
being well oiled wherever necessary, works smoothly, and Bussian 
diplomacy gets credit for overcoming obstacles that are in reality 
removed from its path. 

These semi-official agents and political adventurers are to be 
found almost everywhere in the north-eastern and southern provinces. 
Not only do they enter into relations with individual members of 
the central government, but with the governors of provinces, 
political malcontents, and even with the secret supporters of the 
Ming dynasty. Tliey are not infrequently commercial agenta in 
search of markets for Bussian produce, railway engineers and sur- 
veyors, merchants, &o., who add to the incomes derived from their 
legitimate vocations by making politics their avocation. They acquire 
and supply to the Government departments with which they happen 
to be connected information of considerable value, and are not 
infrequently entrusted with enterprises of a political nature, the 
successful accomplishment of which not infrequently brings them 
to the favourable notice of the Tsar’s Government, which, however, 
can repudiate their proceedings and deny all official .knowledge 
thereof whenever it may be convenient to do so. What Bussia 
accomplishes in Europe by means of her official publications, dis- 
persed abroad in foreign languages, she achieves by means of her 

* secret agenta in China ; so that the Chinaman hears practically only 
one side of the controversy of the Powers, and that the most 
favourable to Bnssia and the most damaging to her rivals. Even at 
the present time it is the common belief that Great Britain and 
Gfermany are only awaiting a favonrable opportunity to appropriate 
Chinese territory wholesale, and that Bussia is the sole check to 
their aggression. This view is partly supported by cuttings from 
English and American papers translated into Chinese, and not 
infrequently distorted in the process. These agents were particnlarly 
busy in the antnmn of 1899, and the extraordinary reports of the 
decline of Great Britain, not only as a military, bat also as a naval, 
- Power, are traceable to their influence. 

. The perilous pomtion of the United Kingdom in the midst of a 
-bostUe Enrope . dominated by the Franco-Bassisn allianoe, into 
Germany could bave no droice bnt.to enter,' and. the impend- 
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ing coalition that was to oompletelj reyolutioniso the relative 
importance of the great Powers, were set forth witli considerable 
skill and illustrated by maps and charts, showing the relative size of 
each country. These rumours were partly corroborated by the 
Chinese residents in foreign capitals Even the action of Rutssia in 
not opposing the occupation of Kiao-Ghau by Germany was explained 
by reference to a prior agreement between these two Powers, 
directed against* Great Britain ; and absurd as this may seem, in 
view of recent events, I can only say it was generally believed. 

The St. Petersburg Government, by means of her skilfully 
organised system of propagating Bussophile doctrines through all 
grades of social life, endeavoured, and* with no little success, to make 
it manifest that against Russia, China could do nothing, with Russia 
everything ; that the preservation of the reigning dynasty and of the 
goods and chattels, perhaps the lives, of the Russophiles, was 
dependent on the support of the mighty ally ; and on the successful 
prosecution of the mutual policy, from which there could be no 
going back, depended the safety of tliose who initiated it. No less 
was it mode clear to the leaders of the anti*foreign movement, when 
the troubles broke out, that the destruction or expulsion of the 
foreigners could be easily accomplished by the millions of China if 
the neutrality of Russia could be secured. 

It was, however, beginning to be recognised that in the hour of 
danger — especially when her own interests were at stake — 
Russia’s help was not forthcoming. The nationalists knew full well 
that all Russia aimed at was the distintegration of the Middle King- 
dom and the temporary expulsion of the foreigners, so that she might 
intervene and pose as at once the saviour of China and the preserver 
of European interests and conduct from Pekin the negotiations for a 
settlement which would leave her just so much power over China as 

it would be safe for her to claim. 

It was about this time — ^in October or Novemlber, 1899 — ^that the 
first intimation of the existence of the secret alliance was made to 
the leaders of the nationalist party; and although subsequent 
versions were oonflioting as to matters pf detail, they all agreed as 
regards the main issues. It was reported that practically the whole 
of Chinese territory north of the Great Wall had been ceded to 
Bnssia in retnm for certain gnarantees. This report was at first 
contradicted, bnt althongh it transpired that Mongolia, Chinese 
Tnrkestan and Manchuria were to remain nominally Chinese tetri* 
toiy, the army of Manchuria was to he replaced by Buasian troops, and 
the Chinese commanders by Bnssian governors-general. Bnssia was 
pledged to support the reigning family against any complications in 
China ; and, should the expected rebellion assume a sericniB diaracter, 
intervene and astist in maintaining order. On the other hand, while 
the national movement proved to be of an exclauvel^ anti-foreign 
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oharacter, Bos^ was pledged to neutrality) and, in the event c& its 
being snoeessfol, and the foreigners being driven out of Shantnng 
and Shansi, to support China in the resulting complications with 
Western Powers, and hold her army ready at Fort Arthnr to 
co-operate with the Chinese Government in discussing terms of 
peace from Pekin. It was believed that the only trouble likely to 
occur was with Germany, as the whole ol the British forces were 
supposed to be invested by the Boers' in South ’Africa. But as 
Germany was represented at> llassia’s friend and ally, it was believed 
that all differences could be adjusted. The subsequent events at 
Pekin were unforeseen; the Government forces were well under 
control of their respective l^ers, and, although it seemed im- 
possible to stem the tido of anti-foreign feeling, it was fully expected 
that the foreigners would evacuate the country without offering 
opporition. The Chinese forces massed at strategic positions — as, 
fbr instance. Taka, which was believed to be impregnable — ^were to act 
solely on the defensive in preventing the foreigners return. It was 
unforeseen that the supporters of the Bussophile policy would be left 
with little or no following. They depended on the support of the 
Manchns and commanders of the provincial army cor|)s.; but the 
Manohus made common cause with the Chinese, when it became known 
that the integrity of China north of the Great Wall was involved.^ 
My knowledge respecting the details of the secret treaty of 
November, 1899, is based on conflicting reports of persons whose 
authority is equally reliable ; but as I have an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the proceedings of the national organisations, proceedings 
deliberately planned and executed with the sole object of rendering 
Bussian neutrality impossible and making the treaty ndl and vdd, 
1 am enabled to arrive at an approximate estimate of the nature of 
the secret treaty. It has been suggested by some that the agreement 
was not formally signed ; that it was entered into by sutordinate 
offieials without the sanction of the Bussian Government. Others 
state as positively that the Government sanction was dependent on 
the Buceess or failure of the anti-foreign movement. This theory 
was plausible, but subsequent events have shown it to be untenable. 
Bnssia has made extraordinary efforts to fulfil her part of the agree- 
ment) which it the only basis of her preposterous claims to Chinese 
tenitoiy* Notwithstanding the united opposition of the NationaUsts, 
manifested even in the policy of the cdhtral government, she has 
never wavered in her protestations of friendship. While her 
tiaopB were engaged in wanton bloodshed, the Bussian Government, 
billing the Bnssophiles to be powerful only by vktne of thmr office, 
the power of the Chinese to be at tiie back of the 

j^arionalist leadetS) endeavoured Co msIntBitt its grasp On China hy 
^ to «U and 
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interceding on behalf of the very men who initiated and organised 
the inveeiott of her territory on the Amor. The other Powers, by 
olamonting for vengeance, have actively assisted Bnssia in the 
attainment of this object*; bat the powerfnl leaders of the anti- 
forngn movement are above all things patriotic and disinterested, 
and they prefer the enemity of all Europe to the friendship of 
BnsEoa. Their only reply to Bussian overtures has been to organise 
preparations for a renewal* of hostilities on a larger scale — in Man< 
chnria, Mongolia and Chinese Tarkeston — ^with the support, this 
lime, of the Mahommedans of Bussian Central Asia. The conflict 
of the Tsing and Mmg dynasties has long kopt the power of empire 
divided, but the dangers that threaten from without have brought 
about the reconciliation of opposing factions. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that, because certain Manchurian 
officials had supported the Russians in their demands, they are 
backed by the Manchns as a class. ludeed, while the secret sup* 
porters of the Ming dynasty regard the cession of Mauchuiia to 
Bnssia as fatal t*) the reigning family, the Manchus — ^national 
sentiment apirt — are bound to oppose it for the same reason. From 
the time the railway was pi ejected through Fiih/ Tun^ the Chinese 
inhabitants, who are now in the majorit}, and the Mandiu dans, 
formed a powerfnl league known variously as the “ Heavenly 
Brotherhood” and the “Heaven Ordained,”^ so named after the 
province, Vmq 7*ii n, where the founder of the T’sing dynasty was 
ordained by Heaven to rule over the middle kingdom. It was 
there he built the now rained Temple of Heaven ; ^ and within fifteen 
h from the three-walled city, i.i ., Mukden, he was buried. The sacred 
character jof the province, conddered in relation with the religions 
and political character of the constitution — which makes the favour 
of heaven the sole title of a particular ruler to the throne — renders 
the retention of Manchuria under Chinese rule a vital necessity. 

But there are considerations other than those of a purely senti- 
mental character. 

Hie people of Manchuria are thrifty, industrious and sober ; they 
live agriculture, which they regard as the only legitimate calling. 
“ Evil spirits,” they say, “ sleep with the metals in the earth ; do not 
disturb them — ^they sow discord among men.” But even the (inalities 
of tiie people were exploited in the Bussian press to awaken the 
onpicUlty of capitaliBtB, wbp fully realise that the simplicity of Chinese 
life would make the people easy victims for exploitation. The follow- 
ing is but one of many such aocoants, published in the Vidmosti, 
apropos of a soientiflo expedition into the Quantong Peninsnla : 

“Vitilovs to the Quantung Peninsida cannot fell to notice what graat 
iaqaldllioe is attached to agricnltnre hy the Chinese pc^p^ation. They 
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till everything which can be tilled. The writer saw walls of fortresses 
transformed into vegetable gardens ; the almost vertical sides of hills were 
terraced for the sowing of crops. The labourers, who seem never tired, 
worked from morning till night . • . and not only do the men and youths 
have to work, but children also. What is it causes the Ohinese to work 
so much when they are naturally lazy ? Evidently their destitution — ^and 
the Quantung soU is rather barren. ... It is obvious, therefore, that 
obstacles to the acquisition of land will be raised ; even when a good price 
is {Mtid for it, the purpose for which it is bought will be misunderstood by 
the Chinese and viewed with suspicion. To \;hange their 'mode of life will 
be contrary to their most sacred interests, and whol\y opposed to the 
Ohinese character, which is highly conservative. They will not under- 
stand why their natural pursuits should be sacrificed to the alluring idea 
of getting rich. The acquisition of gold is not a matter for work ; and 
when it is mined, it is done secretly by outcasts that have nothing to lose. 
The laws forbid the practice of gold-mining, as degrading to inomls and 
injurious to their legitimate pursuits. . . . Theiefore, whether gold-mining 
be establidied in the Quantung Peninsula by Russian law or not, it will 
not only meet with the opposition described, but conflict with the Chinese 
mode of life.” 

Such is the tribute paid to Chinese integrity and simplicity by a 
RuBBian writer. To describe the Chinese as naturally lazy is a 
calumny, for they ^ are known to be the most persevering and 
industrious people in the world, aqd as agriculturists they are 
infinitely superior to the Russians, and attain a higher degree of 
material prosperity. As General Ching-Ke-tung observes in his 
book, jifon the Chinese people know that nothing renews 

itself, and therefore what is taken from the earth must be restored 
in due proportion Even the recognition of this fact shows more 
BSlglCity and & higher oopeepticn of economy than can bo attributed 
to the Russian moujik. 

The decline of prosperity and well-being consequent on the 
Russian occupation can be gathered from the report of a representative 
of the Hoard of Censors, who, at the end of 1897 or in the early part 
of the following year, was invested with the Imperial authority and 
despatched to inquire into the conduct of the Government o^ials 
in Manchuria. Ho disbanded his retinue and assumed the disguise 
of a merchant, the better to accomplish his purposes, and mixing 
with all classes of the community, prepared a full account of what 
was transpiring. One village he found entirely deserted, and, on 
inquiring the cause, learned that the inhabitants had taken to the 
hills on the approach of the foreign soldibrs, who had plundered 
their homes and issued an order to the elFecb that if the villagers 
did not return the houses would be burned to .ttie ground. The 
people employed on the railway proved to be inostly. criminals, 
reprieved from the torture and other pnnid^ments their misdeeds 
merited according to the law^ on condStibn that they worked pofi 
their penalties in jpatnitous labonrv Afi wag^ were paid: to a 
local official/ who i^ve jiist what 
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people on whom he forced employment, thus reducing them to the 
condition of slaves. On the least pretext they were flogged and shot 
by the Cossacks, who, when not guarding the Chinese labourers on 
the railway, committed outrages and murders daily in their homes.^ 
In the meantime, the local officials were engaged in revelry and 
feasting with the foreigners, lulled to all sense of duty by dreams of 
illimitable wealth that would result from the exploitation of the 
resources of the country and the labour of the people in co-operation 
with Bussia. The governors of the districts in the north, having 
refused Bussian bribes, were threatened with diplomatic representa- 
tions at Pekin which would involve their degradation and possibly 
cost them their lives. The Grand Inquisitor, or Supervisor, found 
the very heart of Manchuria, the Ileaven-ordained” province 
(i.e., Feng-T'ien), formerly a model of good government, with 
prosperous, flourishing guilds and growing industries which supplied 
all the wants of the people, converted into a nest of iniquity, with 
treason on the part of officials and atrocities on the part of foreign 
soldiers, which surpassed any committed by the Ta-Tso bands under 
Chaio, Tien, Hu, and other robbers, who at this time roamed the 
neighbouring hills and borders of the Gobi desert! 

The supervisor having collected full information concerning the 
mandarins and subordinate officials who had oppressed the people 
by forcing them to work on the railway and withholding their wages, 
caused no less than live to be decapitated in as many days, and 
many others degraded, while the military commanders who had lost 
Imperial favour through Russian intrigues were recommended for 
promotion. Taking all tkings into consideration, it is not snrpriaing 
that the Heavenly Brotherhood should extend its influence through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Arms and ammunition were 
imported in large quantities during a considerable period near Kaio 
Chaio, ^ and when the source of this supply was discovered, sufficient had 
been stored away for a long campaign. Contributions were levied on 
the entire population, and those who refused to pay were carried off 
and held until ransomed. The outlawed but patriotic clans of the hills 
round Feng-T'ien made common cause with the Chinese inhabitants 
who are now in the majority, as did also the Ta-tse of Mongolia. The 
Grand Council of the society, consisting of some of the principal 
officials and supported by a prince of the reigning family, entered 

1 I, cite bat one instance of the crimos perpetrated hj these rnfflans as an example 
of the mt* A. drunken Cossack presented himself at the hut of a poor labourer, and 
seising a woman who appeared at the door demanded soofi, an alcholio beverage. On 
hearing her otj out, her husband harried to intervene, and was shot on hie own 
threshold. The Oossaok calmly pointed his revolver at the woman and said Fetch 
. "The woman obeyed him and soon afterwards in despair drowned herself in a 
welt the Oossaok had thrown her husband's body. No punishment was 

mettdoii^tbtheoffender-^iblaokmailaadrobbenr .were everywhere unoheoked— the 
oAce^jll^g the utmost Uoense to the men as tha only means of preventing insub- 
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into relations with the Mabommedana o£ Central Asia who, 
nominally under Bueuan role, secretly take the oath of allegianoe 
to the Sultan of Turkey anuually. But for the lack of arms and 
ammunition, these would have revolted at the time of the Chinese 
attach on Blagovestchensk. The Manchns, spread over the empire, 
were apprised of the nature of the policy followed by the Bussophiles; 
and when the anti-foreign troubles broke out, appeals were made to 
the patriotic leagues of Shantung and Shansi. It was pointed out 
to the supporters of the Ming dynasty that the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria, which was to bo the price of Russian neutrality, 
would be but a preliminary step towards the absorption of Chi-U. 
Representations were likewise nmde to the central government ; but 
owing to Russophile iatrigues the delegates were handed over to the 
executioner as members of a dangerous sect. 

The plan of campaign was for the clans to rise in Feng-T’ien, and, 
while the northern army drove the Russians back across the Amur, 
march on Port Arthur and Talienwan. The failure of the movement 
was chiefly due to want of co-operation on the part of Government 
troops, who, drilled ^ foreign officers, and controllod by pro-Russian 
officials, had been engaged some time in hunting down the outlawed 
patriots in the hills round Feng-T’ien. 

Generally speaking, the rebellions, both north and south of the 
Great Wall, were ill-advised and premature. Extensive as were 
their effects, I must repeat they were but local in character and 
imsupported by the national sentiment since awakened by the sub- 
sequent march of the allies on Pekin, and the desecration of the 
sacred city. But although the anti-Russian movement failed in its 
maia object, it resulted in the breakdown of the Rnssophjle policy ; 
and, what b even more important to China, in the reconciliation of 
conflicting interests and the converging of the political forces of the 
empire in support of the national policy. Since it has rendered 
Bnesian neutrality impossible and the Mancbuiian Convention 
remains unsigned, and since the national policy has forced the central 
government to modify its relations with Russia, the rising was not 
wholly in vain. 

The military resources of the league remain practically untouched; 
and the patriotic societies are gaining in power every day, and are 
spreading beyond the confines of the empire. With the signing of 
the Manchurian Convention the straggle for independence WOQld , 
begin in earnest. 

All things are tending towards a general npheaval, and it would 
^ to the beet interests of China, and to those of the Powers interested 
" in her welfare, if it conld be avoided. The national movement may 
to a conflbt with the allied forces of Europe. Thu would 
'^tesnlt in an insuxveotion ^ the Rnsriam Mahommedans, possibly in 
’f War. between Europe and Asia. But leaving tiie latter eontingraoy 
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entitely out of tlie and aitto the armed resistance of tifah 

400 tiiillions that inhabit the eighteen provinces and dependendra 
of the. Middle Kingdom, and their passive resistance in defeat, a 
passive resistance that has been known to last for centuries — ^let ns 
in fact assnine that the Powers in mutnal accord conld sobdn»Ohina ; 
how many troops would be required to conquer and keep in Bubieo* 
tion all these millions in a country the area of which is not less than 
foor and a half-million square miles? And what would be the 
cost of maintaining an army of occupation ? 

Surely on reflection such an undertaking is seen to be impossible, 
even if the Allies could agree among themselves. China knows her 
power and can wait. 

Unless there be a considerable change in the attitude of the 
Allies and a speedy settlement of the Far Eastern Question, the 
only alternative to a war with all Europe will be an alliance with one 
or more of the European Powers against Russia, on terms that will 
ensure China’s integrity. China is fully awake to the necessity for 
reforms, and is anxious to introduce them, and would welcome an 
alliance on certain conditions which cannot be said to be exacting or 
unreasonable. They are respect for Chinese institutions, traditions 
and prejudices ; the maintenance of the empire’s territorial integrity — 
this is a mie (jvA ‘non — and, to conciliafe the trading class and ensure 
their support, respect for native vested interests to which foreign 
enterprises constitute a serious danger. These conditions are not 
incompatible with the professed policy of Great Britain. But for 
one Chinaman who believes in the desire of ceitain Powers to main- 
tain the yitegrity of the empire, there are ten who do not. A liberal 
spirit towaisds China in her misfortunes, and an equitable policy, 
such as is professed by Great Britain, would assuredly, if understood, 
win the support of the moral and political forces I have endeavoured 
to describe. Even the most anti-foreign and conservative among 
the lAtcrati would welcome an alliance, on such terms, as tho least of 
two evils, even if it involved a war — ^which is for China in any case 
almost unavoidable, But whatever be the issue of the imbroglio, to 
suppose China, with or without foreign support, will not prove the 
chief factor in the situation, indicates a singular incapacity on the 
part of Western nations (with perhaps the exception of Russia) to 
understand the sleeping forces that underlie the resourceful character 

of the Chinese. 

Taio-ko (Tx’an-ti-huwe) and 
COABLES StANFOBD. 
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THE RURAL EXODUS. 


The agricultural question is one that never leaves us, but lately it 
has entered on a new phase. This is due to the attention that 
daring the last year has been attracted to the country districts by the 
sight of the large numbers who have volunteered to the war in South 
Africa. It has been felt that the men who joined the Yeomanry 
were the best material from which soldiers could be formed, that the 
vigorous health and the active out-of-door life of such men, accus- 
tomed to deal with horses, and often having some practice in shout- 
ing, made them far more fit to endure the hardships of a campaign 
with its long marches and constant exposure than those who had 
been bred in towns and whose work had been in close shops could 
ever be. Consequently the question was asked, can we rely on a 
constant supply of such men 'from the country districts, and will 
there always be a sufficient number ready and able to come forward 
to carry ns through any crisis which may arise ? The cry of the 
Rural Exodus is the answer. The leaders and spokesmen of the 
agricultural classes have seized the opportunity, and their reply is, 
If things in the country go on as they are at present, na You 

have been saved by the rural districts this time, but another time it 

may be impossible ; and unless you are ready to help the agricultural 
labourer now he may not be able to help yon when next you require 
his aid. The countrymen have flocked to your army in this war, but 
when the next war breaks out there may be no countrymen left to 
save you.” 

It has been their opportunity, and they have made the most of it ; 
they have set out in order the hardships of the men who work on 
the land, they have described at length the heaviness of their lot, 
and the poorness of their reward, and contrasted them with those of 
the workmen in towns, and they have told us of the consequent 
desertion of the country districts by men, who will no longer be 
content to work hard and long and receive low wages in return when 
there are easy hours and good pay awaiting them in the towns. And 
these ore not the only hardships with which the agricultural labourer 
is asked to put up. His work lasts as jbng or longer very often 
than the day itself, he is never free from the idea that at any hour 
of the twenty-four he may be wanted ud . called, , up, and in roturn 
for all 1^ does he gets a pittance only^ as -a reward. ..'And yet, we 
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are told, as if this treatment were not enough, such is the ingratitude 
shown towards him, and with snoh slight regard is be looked upon, 
that very often he is not thought of eufiBcient value to be provided 
with a house to shelter him, and he is compelled to leave the land to 
which he would otherwise stick because he can find no roof 4;o cover 
his head. And then, though a man may get over the difficulty 
of finding house room, and be willing to put up for a time 
with low wages and long hours, yet are we — ^it is asked — to 
expect him to be content with this always ? Is he to drag on 
his life without hope of improvement ? Is he not, like his 
town brother, to have some ambition and to be able to look for- 
ward to improving his position, so thht if he exercise prudence and 
foresight he may have a reasonable expectation of spending his old 
age with some degree of comfort ? 

No one will, we think, deny that this is an important question, or 
that the complaints put forward by these champions of the country 
labourer are without foundation. It is important that the agricul- 
tural classes should be maintained — every one recognises the services 
they have done in volunteering for the present ^ar — and no one can 
be blind to the vast benefits they confer on society by replenishing 
the stock and improving the breed of the dwellers in large cities* 
But the difficulty is, how are we to keep a suflicient number on the 
soil ; we do not want to stop the migration or to cause that con- 
stant flow of new blood and unimpaired vitality into the towns, 
which is so necessary to keep up the physical standard, to cease 
altogether. But without interfering with this it is important that 
the country districts should not be depopulated, that they should at 
lOftSt keep* up thoir numbers Icsfa tbe ronntain run dry. 

That of late years the number has not been maintained is gene- 
rally admitted ; the population of the country districts has decreased 
to an alarming extent, and there has been a rush on the part of the 
majority of the young men into the towns. The reasons for this, as 
generally given, havo been already stated to be low wages and exces- 
sive honrs, want of cottages, and no hope of improvement. 

But where is the remedy to be fonnd ? No increase in wages 
under the present conditions of farming can be expected; nor, 
considering the special conditions of the work, can much altera- 
tion be made in the hours of labour. Accordingly, those who 
are anxious to increase the attractions of the agricultural life 
have turned their attention to the question of additional cottages 
and small holdings. These, in their eyes, are the great panacea for 
the ills of which they complain, and by these the flow of men into 
the towns is to be arrested ; and with these attractions, held out to 
him, the country labourer is no longer to hanker afeer the streets of 
our crowded cities. 

But will these proposed remedies answer thmr purpose ? It has 
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been assnmed by nearly every oa^ without queation, that there' is a 
crying need iat cottages in the country villages, and that even 
though a man wishes to stop on the land, be is driven from it because 
he can find nowhere to live. There may, perhaps, be a slight 
seareity of cottages in some few villages ; but this complaint is, we 
' believe, greatly exaggerated. That there are fewer now than there 
were a generation or more back is. no doubt true ; but the present 
fiswness is not the cause bf the miration to the towns, but rather 
the result of it. Cottage property is not a profitable investment to 
landlords ; they will not build, therefore, and cannot be expected to 
build more cottages than are actually required for the men who 
work on the different farms. Before the machinery of to-day came 
into use there were far more labourers employed on the laud than 
now ; house-room was found for these, and there must therefore have 
been a considerably larger number of cottages at that time than 
there are at the present. Some of these have no doubt served their 
lame and passed away, but many more have been allowed to fall into 
disrepair and become uninhabitable because there have been no 
tenants to live in them. It does not take long for a cottage to get 
into bad order, and the expense of keeping up an untenanted one is 
not small. Landlords, therefore, have rather allowed them to go 
to ruin than throw money away on them which would bring no 
return. Had there been a want for them, a moderate outlay would 
have placed many of them in habitable repair and been worth the 
expense. But there has been no real demand. Were man to return 
in any numbers to the country, then it would be money well spent to 
repair the cottages not too far gone, and it might even be necessary 
to build some additional ones ; but to do so now on the chance of 
this return would he to waste the money which landlords can ill 
apare. But we are told this cry for more cottages does not 
come from the agricultural agitators alone. The people themselves 
are clamouring for them and complainiug that they can find no 
house-room in the villages. It is true, no donbt, that they do make 
some complaint on this score ; but as a rule it is not because no 
cottage can be found, but because there is none iu the exact position 
which they choose. There is nobody mure particular than the 
labonrer of to-day ; he wants to have ids house in the middle of the 
village and near the road, so that he may have plenty of sociel^ and 
see and know everything that goes on. His father was content to 
live near his work and on the farm where his days were spmit ; it 
did not matter to him that his bouse was situated in the middle of 
fields and at a distance frem the main toad and village, and that 
■ very often there was no neighbonr, except at the farm-house, nearer' 
.' than a mile or two— so long as it vras convenient for hia woric he 
k^vm content. . But aak tiie present-dj^ labours to take such a 
'^mtse^i^vary b^er . one tbtm inost of ^thcew in the 
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village-— with a good garden and close to his work, and in the 
majority of oases you. will get a direct refusal. He would rather live 
anywhere than there. He is of the prevailing fashion no doubt, and 
belongs to that class of person who, in town, would far rather live in 
a pokey house oiF a fashionable square and with a good address 
than in a roomier, cheaper, and more comfortable house in some less 
fashionable neighbourhood. But if ]fon cannot persuade the 
labourer that it is possible for him to live away from the village, you ' 
are not likely to persuade the landlords that they should build new 
cottages, which will not pay them, in a more central part to suit the 
tastes of possible tenants. If all the cottages which exist — iucludiug 
the outlying ones — were put in repair and made habitable (and we 
believe owners as a whole would do this were there a chance of their 
being occupied), then there would be more than sufficient bouses for 
the country districts. If there is a real dearth in any neighbourhood 
it is owing to exceptional circumstances and extremely rare ; and 
even if it were less rare than it is, we think that the influence it has 
on the migration to towns is very slight. The same difficulty we 
are told is felt in the cities, and to a much .larger extent. Men 
have the greatest difficulty in finding houses near their work, and 
are often obliged to live a considerable distance away, very much 
farther than any country labourer is asked to go, and yet we do not 
hear of people being driven from the towns to the country for lack 
of houses. 

It is not, therefore, the question of an extra cottage or two which 
will stop to any appreciable extent the flocking of men into the 
towns and act as an attraction to bring wanderers home. 

If thi^, then, is not the remedy, is it to be found in small holdings ? 
Great hopes are laid on these to act as a sedative on the ambitious 
mind of the countryman and to bind him firmly to his native soil. 
Give the labourer — it is said — a chance of getting some land for 
himself ; let landowners divide up a part of their estates into small 
lots so that he may have the opportunity to cultivate a bit for him- 
self and, with this before him, he will not want to go elsewhere. An 
opening should be made for all classes to satisfy their legitimate « 
ambitions, the country labourer as well as the dweller in a town. 
And it would, no doubt, be an excellent tiling to allow farm hands 
to have some scope for private enterprise outside their ordinary 
labour, to give them the chance of earning something in addition to 
ibeir regular pay and so laying by a little for bad times and old 
age. The plan of creating small holdings has been already adopted 
by many laod^ proprietors, and might well he farther developed. 
Bat it ia doubtfnl if it Trill prove sneh an attraction to the people 
for whom it is meant as has been expected. 

The few men in a country village with some Imsdre, sneh as the local 
^hopkeepw, batcher, &c., have welcomed the opportnnityof getting some 
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land. Bat if a labourer takes a small holding, and these are to vary 
in size, according to the proprietors of the scheme, from two to forty 
acres, the vf,otk on it will have to be done after his ordinary day is 
finished, and there are very few who have the energy and enterprise to 
undertake so much extra labour and to spend the time which would 
be necessary to work it profitably. As a rule it is as much as a 
man is able and cares to do, to cultivate his garden and allotment 
where he grows his potatoes and a bit of corn without saddling him- 
self with the heavy burden of looking after a small holding in his 
odd hours so as to make it pay. He cannot devote his whole time 
to it because it would not be possible for him to make a living out 
of it entirely, he must have his regular employment as well and his 
holding must be left to his spare time. Suppose, however, that men 
are energetic enough to do this, to devote their few hours of leisure 
t) work on a small holding; that will not satisfy them always. If 
they make it pay they will not bo content with the few acres they 
started with, they will want to add to their holding and so by de- 
grees become small farmers, give up their old employment and 
devote themselves wholly to the cultivation of their own land. 
This is what we have known from experience to happen, and it is, 
of coarse, a most satifactory result to see a farm-hand work his way 
up to independence in this manner. But that there ever will be 
many to follow this example is extremely unlikely, for when we hear 
of one who succeeds in this way, almost invariably find that be 
has had kind friends to give him a help at starting and also has had 
other members of his family on whom he lias been able to rely for 
work which he never could have undertaken by himself. And there 
are very few who are so favourably situated as this. 

And the question has still to be looked at from the landlord’s point 
of view, for it is by thorn that the small holdings havo to be pro- 
vided. Oil the whole they have shown much mox’C rcadincsC tO bclp 
the country labourer than they have been given credit for, and in 
many places have done a good deal towards making small holdings 
on their estates. But the expense of these is no slight one to them ; 
apart from the greater cost and trouble of collecting rents from a 
larger number of tenants in smaller amounts, these small holdings 
mean in most cases additional buildings to bo erected for each tenant, 
this requires capital which it is often impossible to lay out, and we 
doubt whether the State, as suggested, would here come to the assist- 
ance of the landlord or whether its aid, if offered, wonld be acceptable. 

But the greatest difiQcnlty is the apportioning of the land to 
suit the different tenants. To make small holdings, it is neces- 
sary at the first start off to get the land, and this can only be 
done by taking it out of the larger farms. And it is only possible 
to do this with farmers after a farm has fallen vacant and a tenant 
left, when it may either be redneed in ' size and a few acres kept 
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back to let separately in small holdingSi or it may all be divided up ; 
in wbic^ latter case the farm-house is probably thrown on the 
landlord’s hands. And the land must be conveniently situated close 
to the village, for men who have been at work the greater part ot 
the day cannot, on their return home, walk a long way. to their 
holding, and it is impossible to ask or expect them to take 
land in any of the more outlying parts at a distance from their . 
homes. And when once the first demand for small holdings has been 
provided for, the difficulty does not stop, because, as we have seen, 
if a man has made a few acres answer he will gradually want to add 
to them, and if he is not helped in this, then the whole purpose 
of small holdings is frustrated. It Is possible a man may have saved 
money and bought some stock, this stock increases, and he must 
have more land to graze it ; and so it comes about, that after a time, 
and not very long either, the two or three most successful absorb 
all the conveniently situated land that has been partitioned out and 
it becomes necessary to begin again the whole process of subdivision. 

We have pointed out these difficulties because we believe they 
have not been sufficiently considered by those, who, without having 
had much experience of the management of estates, talk somewhat 
lightly of the making of small holdings, as though nothing were 
easier than to let men have just what land they wanted. In practice 
it is most difficult to keep on providing men who have started 
successfully on a few acres with more as they require it. The 
amount of land available for the purpose is strictly limited. What 
there is, is taken readily by those with some leisure such as the local 
tradespeople and innkeepers who are glad to combine a little farming 
with thek other work, but when they have been supplied, there is 
not much left for the purely labouring men. 

And even if there were more we doubt whether the labourer would 
be flo eager to take it. For experience seems to show that, except 
in a very few cases, his ambition does not run to tke acquiring Ot land. 
His ordinary labour is hard and his hours are long. People who come 
to the country during the best months of the year do not realise the 
hardships of his life. To be on the land, not only in the fine and 
warm weather but in the ^cold and wet as well, requires a tough con- 
stitution and involves a trial even on the strongest. He has nominal 
hours of work, but these have frequently to be disregarded owing 
to sndden emergencies which arise, and which must be attended to 
without delay. He has no half-holiday on a Saturday, and Sunday 
very often does not bring less toil than week days. We have in 
fact known labourers say that they were more tired at the end of a 
. Sunday than on any other day. They have perhaps lived at some 
distuice from their- work ; nominally they have had ^nly to go twice 
on the Sunday to milk the cows and in winter to f^der them, but 
with the walk twice to anS firo from their homed instead of the one 
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jonni^ on week days th^ have no inore time to themselveB than on 
the other she. ■ A man most have not only a very vigorona oonstita- 
tion, bat a)so a very strong ambition, who will, after his ordinary 
day’s work is over, give np the short time that he has to himself to 
extra .woA; even though it is to his own profit. Very few we 
believe have this ambition, while of those who have it, and get an 
opening to satisfy it, there are still fewer who possess either the 
time or the physical strength which are necessary to make the labour 
on their holiday profitable. Were the country labourer indeed an 
ambitions person, or did he think very much about the hardships 
of his lot, then to keep him on the soil, it would be necessary 
to alleviate the latter and help him satisfy the former, but the 
alteration in his conditions of work would have to come first. Other- 
wise it would be only natural that ho should welcome the change 
from work on the soil to that in the town, from the out-of-door life 
with its exposure to every variation of climate and its long and un- 
oertain hours, with no day of rest, to the covered shop with its 
protection against rain and cold, its regular hours, the Saturday half- 
holiday, and the complete freedom of Sunday. And when, in 
addition to these, there is held out the prospect of better wages 
then it is expecting a great deal from men that they should still 
remain on the farm. The last iaducement is, we believe, very often 
a fallacioas one — wages in the town are, no doubt, nominally higher, 
but potting against this the increase in house rent, loss of the profits, 
arising from a garden, fines in the shop, and the greater opportunities 
for spending money after work hours, it will generally be found th&t 
the advantage from tho money point of view does not rest with the 
towns. On the contrary, labourers who have tried both tell ' us 
that they have been able to put more by out of' the lower wages 
they received as farm hands than they ever conld when working in 
a town. But even with the wages questlou x>Qt on one side, the 
other advantages that the town holds out would be quite sufficient 
to attract any lads and men, discontented with the country. What 
however baa, we believe, done more than anything else to cause the 
rural exodus and drive men to the towns is not so much the long 
hours, bard work and want of a field of ambition as the way in which * 
the country is treated by the town. The townsman looks down on 
the countryman, he adopts towards him, it may be unconsciously, an 
air of superiority winch the latter not unnaturally resents. A lad who 
has left his villcge and found employment in a town, returns to his 
home for a holiday, he may be no better off than when be left, he 
, may not have improved himself or his position at all, but 1^ 
his manner and talk he will give his old friends to understand that 
. I 4 )W they are greatly his inferiors, he will leave the imptessum that 
^iM‘ha8 stivonced nnmeasutably beyond IMs late companions and is a 
' ;iii^^;gteatw petcKm thah those whom:!m oMdesoen^ to vitit. 
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No one likes to be looked down tipon» and tlie country lad naturally 
asks, what has made all the difference between himself and bis friend ; 
he remembers him as no better than himself, but he Sj^s that there 
is an alteration now ; but he is impressed by the airs which the other 
gives, and, as he listens to his tales, begins to experience •the magic 
attractions which the accounts of the busy town life always have on 
;thoBe who have never taken any part in it. He feels that he 
is living out of the world, and begins to be ambitious and 
wants to visit that great place which is described to him as the 
centre of life. Even though he loves the country and fresh air, and 
l>y giving them up gains no great increase in wages, yet he is 
content to sacrifice these so that He may take his part in the busy 
activity of life, instead of stagnating and living out of the world, as 
he is made to feel, he is at home in the country. .And there is 
nothing to disabuse a lad of this idea of the inferiority of country 
life. The farmers who employ them are looked upon and treated in 
just the same good-natured and contemptuous way as though they 
knew nothing of the world and cared only for their crops and sport. 
We remember only a short time ago a highly intelligent and well- 
educated farmer making this complaint to us. A friend was staying 
with him who held a fair position in a big town. As his guest, he 
tried not to show his great superiority, but felt it his duty to bring 
down his conversation to what he considered the rustic level and 
talk about the crops and hunting. He was totally ignorant on these 
subjects, and inconsequence made himself rather somewhat ridiculous 
by bis roniarks. The farmer bad too much politeness to take any 
notice of the other's absurdities; but he was an educated man, read 
his paper daily, and took an intelligent interest in what was going 
on, and not unnaturally felt a little soreness at the superior tone 
adopted by his friend from town, who refused to talk on any subject- 
outside what he considered his range of knowledge. And this same 
assumption of superiority on the part of the tOWD over tho country 
is noticeable in every grade of society. We still hear of country 
cousins and the dreadful infliction and heavy drag they are found to 
be with their bucolic habits and ideas. The country squire is still not 
an altogether exploded creation, and a person who from choice lives 
in. the country and makes only rare excursions to town is considered 
to be burying himself away from all [Society and intellectual inter- 
course, shutting himself out from the world, and wasting all the 
best gifts with which he has been endowed. The country parson, too, 
jiWith his large family of impossible daughters, and the smirking 
curate in attendance at old maids’ tea-tables are still, not merely the 
standing dish for novelists, but, in actual fact, are looked down upon 
as far ^erior to their town brethren by the majority of people. 

There is no need to discuss whether these opinions are right, and 
wketHer those who live in' the country do thereby put themselves on 
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a lower level than the frequenterB of town. Bat the opinion is 
undoubtedly prevalent^ and so long as it is so, and the town looks 
down on the^ country, it will be impossible to keep men from leaving 
the rural districts. The higher classes have set the example and the 
lower follow it. From the top to the bottom of the social ladder it 
is the same — ^the towns assume a superiority over the country which 
the latter is not strong enough to resist. In the lower classes, espe- 
cially among the young, they are quickly influenced by this^ and 
there is nothing to counteract the idea. On the contrary, when a 
young man is in doubt whether to remain on the land or to go to the 
city, he sees those above him setting the example of going. People 
may preach at him as much as they will, and tell him of his folly in 
giving up his healthy outdoor life for the crowded and unhealthy 
streets of the city, but when he sees those who tell him this living 
of their own free will in these same crowded and unhealthy cities, he 
not unnaturally is unconvinced by their arguments. 

This is wo believe the main cause of the rush to the towns. 
Touog men are not so much influenced by long hours, hard work, 
and the small opportunity of getting on that the country affords, as 
by the desire to what they call better themselves, that is, not neces- 
sarily to get liigher wages, but to get more into the thick of life. 
They are told that in the country they are out of the world, slaves 
to the soil, not human beings but machines, blindly toiling on, a 
century behind the times, and so they become discontented and are 
eager to see the world and its activities from within, to take their 
share in what is going on and to live. This is what they mean by 
getting on and rising in life. Other inducements have not so very 
much weight with them : they help to turn the scale, 410 doubt, 
between town and country, but the chief influence- is the desire to 
see life. 

And if this is so, then the great remedy for the rural exodus is to 
be found in giving the country labourer a better opinion of himself 
and his work. Mako him feel that by remaining in the country he 

is not the townsman’s inferior. As long as he does feel this infe- 
riority he will always be ambitious to leave the soil for the work- 
shop. Let him know therefore that he is every bit the other’s equal, 
and that he is as important to his country and takes as large a share 
in the common life whether he lives in the village or the town. 

It has been the action of those above him which has persuaded 
him of the inferiority of the country, and it is only their action which 
can again persuade him of the contrary. We ore not thinking nop^ 
so much of the great landed proprietors, though their influence is 
very great, and their presence on their estates has much to do with 
the prosperity of a village and the numbers of those who remain in 
it, but rather of that large class of people with moderate incomes 
yrho im free to live where they like. On one excuse or another they 
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dmosb inTstiably flock to Looflon, or some !otker large centre. 

These have it in their power to do an inestimable service to their 
coontry. Let these set an example, and by taking np their resi- 
dence in some mral neighbonrhood show that they believe there is 
no inferiority attached to it. They can do more in this way to stop 
the migration to towns than by any amount of theorising on its canses 
and suggested remedies. The labourer would not be slow to follow 
their example. He is accustomed to the land, and he will put np 
with its hardships, if by remaining on it his inferiority is not con- 
tinnally thrust upon him. More residents, too, will mean more work 
for him, and if be can get snflicient of that and have a contented 
mind ho will not turn restless. Ho* is not really so ambitious or oon- 
tsnnally on the look out to better himself as we are always being 
told. What is really wanted for him is to bring back the old love 
for the country, and to teach him to respect himself and his work. 
That cannot be done by praising it from a distance. People most 
come and live on the soil themselves, and so prove that they love it 
too, and that a man is not debased in doing so. This is the first and 
most important stop, and until this is taken other remedies will fail. 
By all means do for the labourer what is possible in the way of 
bnildmg cottages, give him small holdings and the opportunity to put 
by, and if limes should improve, increase his wages, for he deserves 
it, but chiefly let all idea of £he town superiority over the country 
be dropped, and let people show practically to the labourer on the 
soil that he is the ecpal in rights and importance with all who work 
with their hands. 


E. A. Selbv Lowkuss. 
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THE INTOLERABLE SITUATION 
IN ROME. 


TuE ever-fresh interest that is taken by English people in the peen- 
liar relations and antagonisms that of necessity exist between the 
Goremment of the young kingdom of Italy and the old Papacy must 
be the excuse for some farther remarks on this subject. 

A short time ago Pope Leo XIIT. described the present situation 
in Borne as “ intolerable,” and intolerable it is, alas ! one may also 
add, apparently incapable of .improvement. Two classes of writers 
in England usnally deal with the Boman Question in the papers and 
. magazines of the day, the Itoman Cathqlic, who of course take the 
side of the Papacy and call for tlie restoration of the temporal 
power, and the Protestant, who for their part naturally extol the 
change of Government in Home, and dwell on the iniquities of Papal 
rule in tho past as compared with the advantages enjoyed by the 
Bomons of to-day. But writing as a Protestant well-wisher of 
United Italy, and yet, on the other hand, as one acknowledging the 
grievances of the Vatican, there are certain points that I should like 
to bring, more clearly to tho notice of people in England, points that 
doubtless are known to many, but are well worth repeating. 

Pope Leo, whom all Europe respects and admires both as a pope 

and as a poiiMcian, has declared the present situation to be “ intole- 
rable ” ; and surely this is not too strong an epithet to apply to a 
condition of affairs similar to that in the old fable of the two dogs 
who met in the middle of a narrow plank over a deep stream? 
Neildier wonld badge so as to retire for the other, whilst the lack of 
space prevented a fair fight. The present pomtion of the two 
Ooveinments in Borne is not unlike that of the two dogs on their 
plank-bridge; neither Government will budge, yet neither is in 
an attitude to fight for ultimate snpremacy. Now, of these two 
parries one must retire for the other, and the qaestion is, 

. Which ? ' 

. The whole of Protestant Europe — and England in partiqnlar— - 
Voonsidwa it is the duty of the Pope to yield ; but is this view quite' 
d^.and unprejudiced? Has the Papacy neither reatqn nor exense 
.its luyielding atritnde towards the Italian (Wernment ai^ the 
.pf Savqy? Tbonglt a, .Protestant, jidid admiiw. 6f m^em 
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Italy, I canaot ^lialp thinking^ that thd Papikil party nag soma good 
and valid arguments for preserving its present policy. 

In the first place, there still exists the deep and only natural 
resentment, helpless no doubt, of the weak robbed by the strong ; 
and this deprivation took place only some thirty years ago. Leo 
XIIL, even when more than a middle-aged man, has known Rome 
as a papal city, and yet we are told that it is wrong and childish for 
him to cling to the dream of the temporal power ! We see nothing 
foolish and unnatural in the desires and hopes of the French for the 
recovery of aVlsace and Lorraine, lost to France almost contempo- 
raneously with the seizure of Home by the Italians, though these 
provinces were only added iitecemeal to modem France in the sdven- 
teenth century : but of course for the Papal party — and it is a 
party — to dare to hope for the recovery of Home, which the Popes 
have ruled for eo many centuries, with scarcely an interraption, and 
which was theirs but yesterday, is in the last degree absurd .and even 
culpable ! This may be put down of course as a purely sentimental 
reason for the refusal of the Papacy to “ work with the present 
Government of Italy, but is such sentiment to be utterly ignored in 
this case ? Is it not rather a reason for treating^the aggrieved party 
all the more delicately, carefully, and generously? But this is 
exactly what the Italian Government has refused to do in the case 
of the city of IJomo. The feelings of the Pope and the clerical 
party with regard to the city which has been theirs for so many 
hundreds of years have been harrowed without stint, so much so that 
we may fairly conclude it has been the special object and desire of 
the present T(tj\mc to humiliate and annoy the Vatican in every 
possible w^y. Churches have been torn down on the fiimsiest of 
excuses ; papal scutcheons, often of fine workmanship and great his- 
torical interest, have been purposely destroyed or defaced ; a statue 
of (jiordano Druuo has beou erected in the Campo de’ Fiori, with an 
insulting inscription on its pedestal for all the country folks from 
the Campagna and the Hills to read but of course in the eyes of 
Protestant Europe all these are trifles, mere pin pricks of the ruling 
powers in Itome to vex the overthrown priesthood, and therefore 
quite fair and excusable. * 

If my first plea for the correctness of the attitude of the Vatican 
in the present situation be one of sentiment, my second is of a veiy^ 
practical nature. This is the enormous loss to the papal treasury 
owing to its deprivation of Home and the old States of the Church, 
as they existed in their diminished borders in 1870 ; for, for over 

^ Onlj this spring, 1901, the clerical part 7 in Romo has again been much scan- 
dalised and annoyed by the unnecessary erection at great expense of four nude 
f einalo statues on the base of the beautiful Termini Fountain, opposite Santa Maria 
degli Ang^i. The writer, who has recently seen these brazen iwmphs, can himself 
testify that the clerical protest is fully justified both on the grounos ox publio decency 
and of good taste. . » 
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thirty years nothing has accrued to the Vatican from its former 
territory. This argument will, of course, be met by the ineritable 
answer, “ But the Italian Government has promised to set aside 
every year the large sum of £120,000 for the Pope, as compen* 
eaCion for his loss of the temporal power ! ” This would be a 
good answer had a treaty ever been signed between the King of 
Italy and the Pontiff, by which the latter had transferred his 
sovereign rights over Borne for such a sum. But no such treaty 
exists : it has been simply a case of occupation of a desired property 
violence, followed by an offer of compensation to the disturbed 
original owner. It may seem strange to English people that the 
Pope refuses to accept and acquiesce in this arrangement, by re- 
nouncing for himself and his successors kingly rights that have been 
e.xercised for many hundreds of years by the Koman pontiffs, in 
return for a certain specified income ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the Pope was never consulted, and that the “treaty” of 1871 
is merely an act pf grace of the Italian Parliament, never ratified or 
even acknowledged by the most interested party, the Papacy. In 
one sense, therefor^, there are no relations at present existing 
between the two Governments ; it is a curious case of laisscz fair6 
of the most awkward nature. An inadequate offer has been held 
out by one party to the other, which for more than thirty years has 
silently and contemptuously refused it ; yet all « this while the 
Vatican has been deprived of a vast revenue, to which, whether as 
the fruits of sovereignty or as compensation for the loss of that 
sovereignty, it is justly entitled in the opinion of all. Can we 
wonder, then, at the present deadlock ? 

But why does the F&psicy refuse to take up this otter ojt compen- 
sation from the mling powers of Borne and Italy, sipce half a loaf is 
better than no bread when the choice lies between the half or none ? 
The Pope may sullenly hold out for ever against the arrangements 
made for him by the Italian King and Parliament in 1871, but he 
is only, hnrting himself and the papal exchequer by so persisting ; 
nor is the Italian Government to blame, since it recognises the old 
papal rights over Borne and professes itself willing to pay a band- 
some sdaiiuTa yearly for those rights ; then what is the nse or 
qbject of this stnbbom, passive resistance, which deprives Italy of 
peace and the Vatican of its necessary and proper income ? The 
answer is a simple one and goes straight to the root, to the origo 
mali, of the present political situation in Borne. The Vatican can 
never again agree to a convention with Italian King and Parliament 
ciom ; it cannot tmst itself to any agreement with one Power that 
so frequently in the past has shown itself capricious and untrust- 
worthy in its dealings. A mere whim of the personal mlw of 
^^Italy, or a transient wave of anti-derical feeling in Ihe Chamber, 
^nmy; bring about the revocation of this “ treaty” - between .the old 
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powir and the new at any xnomenty and propose in its stead a fresh ' 
4rfait|^ment Between the helpless pontiff and the alUpowerfni 
military force by which his little island of territory in Traatevere is 
.Surrounded. The papal policy of foregoing the uncertain advan- 
tages offered and of continually protesting is wiser and more 'dignified 
than a policy of surrender, followed by a possible disavowal and 
ehange of existing treaties. Nor is the Pope’s attitude of protest 
and self-denial without its effect among the nations of Europe, who 
must see why it is that the Vatican refuses to treat with a Power 
that has repeatedly broken its most solemn promises to the Holy 
See in the past, notably by the invasion of papal territory 
before the battle of Montana in 18G7 and by the rapture of Borne, 
practically defenceless, on September 20, 1870. B/ studying the 
course of Central Italian politics between 1818 and 1870 it wilf 
readily be seen that the promises of the House of Savoy and the 
Italian Government made to the l^apacy were about as valuable and 
trustworthy as those of our own King Charles I. to his Parliai)}enS 
on the word of a king.’* The exterritoriality of the palaces of the 
Vatican and Laterau and the papal villa of Castei Gandolfo, together 
with the large annual sum voted as compensation to the Pope for 
his ^‘commandeered*’ — ^hateful word, now engrafted into oar lan- 
guage ! — kingdom, may seem a fair and handsome arrangement to 
ray readers, but — is the offer genuine ? Is it to be broken when 
convenient, like the former promises of the self-made Government ? 
We English grew tired at last of our Charles I.’s oaths on the word 
of a king, and for the same reason, mistrust owing to long experi- 
ence, the Vatican now looks askance at the Italian i^arliament’s 
one-sldeJ •and rougk-and-ready settlement of perLaps tLo most 
delicate and difficult political problem of our age. Whether or no 
the Vatican ever would consent to some si^ch arrangement as the 
King and Parliaaient of Italy profess to offer is, of course, open to 
•doubt ; but one thing is certain, and that is that it will never con- 
sent to any permanent settlement based merely on the vote of the 
Chamber at Monte Citorio and on the word of the King of Italy. 
And who can deny but that post experience does not justify this noth 
jJOSsumvH attitude of the Papal Curia ? 

But perhaps even more repugnant to the Pope than the actual"' 
possession of Rome and the present rnodus vivendi (which he ignores) , 
is the extraordinary fact that at this very moment the King of Italy 
is domiciled at the Qairinal, the favourite private palace of the 
Popeii in Rome ! This surely was at the time an inexcusable act oV 
violence and bad -taste on tbe part of the incoming sovereign, and 
quite unnecessary into the bargiun. Were there not many vast 
pcdaeea in Rome in 1870 that could have been bought for the occu- 
patioii' of 'the Sardinian Cotirt^? Cannot the peSpte, Of Rome to-day, 
wfabe0^^^uhi$fpa1^^ is squandering tens of mip>n$ of lire on a 
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QMleM ttoaontnt to Yiotor Emmaaael L on the Copitol, a trae 
o&intf iJk }a an impoverished oily, bnild a aew polaoe for 

the sover^gne of their own dioioe, whose conung th^hendded with 
sooh joy f Yon cannot treat witii a robhor who ia still living in 
anotii.er*man’8 honse ! " is the oontemptnona answer of the clerical 
pasty to the question why the Papacy is so adverse to any attempt 
at secondliation, or even arrangement, with the present roling 
honse in Italy ; and we can but admit that there is a scintilla of 
reason and truth in the reply. 

On the other hand, it is said — ^and none will deny it— tiiat tho 
sidritnal power and prestige of the Papacy have increased enormously 
since the loss of the temporal power in 1870 ; that the possession of 
^Bome was an incubus attached to the Holy Soe, a moral mill-stone 
sound the neck of the Vicar of Christ on Earth, which hindered and 
prevented the best schemes of the J^apacy ; that, instead of attending 
to its world-wide duties, to its great task of ruling and caring for 
tt84pnmb6rless adherents in all parts of the globe, the time, money, 
and energy of the Vatican were usually consumed in futile and 
sometimes not vety creditable efforts for the maintenance of the 
sovereignty in Borne. Kow that this stumbling-block has been 
removed and the Roman Church is free, what more can she require 
or demand ? 

What, indeed, does the Roman Church want ? We do not know, 
and it ia useless here to speculate as to what might, or what might 
not. ultimately satisfy the Pope and the Papal Curia : but we mty 
assume that the first thing required to open the way to a friendly 
and final arrangement between the two Governments in Rome is a 
tme guarantee — not by the Italian Parliament and ICing alone, but 
by all the nations that at present have envoys accredited to the 
Vatican — that the independence of the Pope shall always be 
respected, so that, no matter what political changes may ocenr in 
Italy, or even in Rome itself, the bead of tho Roman Charch shall 
iOT efer be permitted to continne in peace bis great duties towards 
all of the Roman faith tbronghout the world. The great power of 
the Pope for good or evil is not an Italian possestion alone, and it 
would be an unfortunate and most dangerous state of affairs should 
he, with bis universal and peculiar infiuence over so many millions of 
mankind, ever become a puppet or a prisoner in the hands of the 
rulers of Itsly, whosoever they may be, as the Popes of the 
fourteenth century became the tools of the French kings at 
"Avignon. 

It is as mneh to guard against the possibility of this danger, os 
j^en the actual merits of the ease itsdf, that 1 tiionld t^oice to see 
fflSl the nations of IJatope tmd America, Pcotestspt as as Oatitolie 
aU Protestant' nstiona hare Cathc^^ dl^aeiii, and'ere' there* 
<tftbre mr l«s intsmsted 
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together, wA wcie^j 90 m tf tnabtain the innolabilil^ o£ the 
Pope»'e8j»^elty with regard to the chmges and chances of modeta 
Xtsliaa po|iticS| Pince the chief causes of this present condition of 
things in ^^me» ajsi I have already pointed out, are the untrast* 
irorthineas of the Italian Government and its scarcely- veiled hostility 
to the Vatican, which, though quite defenceless, and possessing 
neither troops nor guarantee for its defence against encroachmenti 
yet prefers not to ran farther risk by again trusting to the promises 
of 60 capricious and (apparently) unfriendly a neighbour. 

The well-wishers of Italy have every reason to expect great 
things of the young King Victor Gmtnanuel II , and we can only 
hope that in hia undoubted d^bite to *)erve his country he may set 
himself to work to do all in his power to conciliate that i/tiptrium 
in imperio which, it must be confessed, both his father and grand- 
father before him have treated with marked unfairness But, do 
what he will, Victor Emmanuel II. cannot of himself accomplish 
this end that is so desirable for modern Italy. Toe pride of the 
Popes has been deeply wounded, and, doubtless, atf present the* 
Vatican would hold itself aloof from any attempt, however well 
meant, at reconciliation from its old enemy, that enemy that has 
risen from the rule of a petty State to the sovereignty of all Italy. 
The greatest caution and ceaseless tact are required in the first 
place. But this is not all. The king must look beyond the bounds 
of Italy to eitect a lasting compromise, for the present political 
parties in Italy itself, under whatever name they hold office, all 
persist in annoying and humiliating the Papacy. He must appeal, 
as I Said before, to the other Christian Powers of the world, who all 
have an interest in the affairs of the Pope and conseciuently an 
interest in his relations with the l^ower in whose territory be is 
situated. Wbether such an appeal fail or succeed, it is at least 
worth the trying, and every honest attempt at promoting peace, 
however unsuccessful, must tend to help the situation. 

The present conditiop of affairs in Rome is indeed intolerable, and 
its full solution on paper is far beyond the scope of this short 
article ; but 1 have endeavoured to point out some facts and to 
make one suggestion that may possibly be of service to those in 
England who desire to study this important and really international 
question without prejudice. 


H. M. Vaughan. 



MARRIAGE AND MORALITY 


But are not marriage and morality united by one and the same tie ? 
Are they not wedded together in bonds as indissoluble as ohurob, 
pri^t, and sacrament can render them ? Does not a woman through 
their united strength attain to a certain dignity o£ place, even to 
such a splendour of virtue, that she is able henceforward to shine 
as a bright light in a naughty world ? And the man, however 
grievous his course may have been made in the past, however 
grievous the backslidings of his youth, though his repentance be 
of that ungodly sort which lasteth not, and his sorrow be as tran^ 
sitory as the delicate tracery of the hoar frost, is he not too purged 
of all bis sins, all the black record o^ his past wiped out by this one 
supreme act of atonement and justification ? 

However perplexing to the philosophical mind may be this 
problem, however unsatisfying the verdict of the world, its decree 
hoc, for long centuries, gone forth, and like the august proclamation 
of a Cmsar is obeyed without question — that marriage is perforce 
joined to morality — that, whatever the conditious with which this 
solemn league and covenant are sealed, it is right, fitting, and 
moral, and that henceforward neither the man nor the .woman has 
anything to fear — they are of the elect, and so pre-destined to 
salvation. But what of the verdict which is given, not by the 
world but by the still, small voice of solitude and reflection ? Is it 
true that a marriage is sacred, or even binding, because the ]mrld 
happens to approve and to wag its head in an ecstasy of righteous 
fervour ? What are the conditions, apart from the world’s voice, 
which makes marriage a sacrament ? What are the conditions 
which make it bat a vile prostitution of human beings, who thus, 
with careless and criminal prodigality, squander their , heritage ? 
Before I attempt to answer this question 1 should perhaps explain it 
is solely of the upper and middle classes that I am speakiugr-t-the 
lower classes sorcalled err in an entirely different way, of which itia 
not my present intention to speak — ^but the cultivated clasaes sin. far 
jaore grievous^'’ in an opposite direction, and their sordid- and ij^oble 
c^onlation— ^ much money, so edited a raidc, equal to luhch 

a against' inb^^.it^ aro 
'.nsa^ii^a. qf .'thejpipbiur^ 


jtoatity or bo mticQ yoatb— is f9h grayer .si: 
M^-^asty and couseqitjsn^y . 
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the belt men. and ^omen* the fatore rulers of onr state, the strangth 
of our empire— graver, because through education their instmets 
should be pdrer, their desires more ardmit and of greater strength, 
at once more passioDate and more controlled. 

With regard to this question Natnre, I think, teaches us*a great 
lesson. She teaches us that one of the strongest instincts man 
possesses, his desire to propagate his kind, is not implanted in us 
for the mere gratification of a passing desire, it is indeed fur a great 
and noble olject, no less an end than the harmonious and complete 
development, of the species through the survival of the fittest, 
though this may be at the sacrifice of^ the welfare of the individual. 
We may call this instinct what we will — love, passion, sexual 
impulse, irresistible attraction — it is all one and the same thing ; 
but we must obey it in its integrity and purity, or we must forfeit 
our place in the great scheme of Nature’s development. We may 
clothe its form with radiant beauty, we may encircle its brow with a 
halo of glory, but it is, though under the ideal covering we recognise 
it not, the summons of Nature to take our part in the progress of 
nations. * 

Let me not be misunderstood. This constraining power of love 
which makes either a man or woman long with infinite passion for 
one particular person of the opposite sex, and to be satisfied with 
no other, is no beautiful mysticism, it is an actual truth. On this 
matter poets have probed deeper into the heart of humanity than 
have great men of science or hoary-hcaded philosophers ; they^ 
through the purest source of knowledge— intuition — have realised 
that love is the strongest, the most original, the most universal force 
we possess. * We may disregard its voice, or we may turn our hack 
on its beacon-light, but if we refuse to listen or to be guided, it is- 
at our own risk we do so, and not at onr own risk alone, but at the 
risk and at the peril of unborn generations. For this reason this- 
instinct has as its great end the welfare of the species, and its 
intensity is in -proportion to its power of individualisation. The 
strong attraction which at first draws a partionlar man and woman 
towards each other, developing as thqir natures mingle into a deep 
and absorbing passion, shows that be and she are perfectly adapted 
to each other, that their mental and moral qualities and their 
physical characteristics are not so mnch in accord as in harmonious 
complement to each other, and thus the child or children produced 
by tiieSiS two will be completely developed hnman beings. Nor will 
inch passion be transitory, it has its origin in Natnre, its root, its 
onltnre, in the spiritual identity which, amid superficial difierenoes, 
imitM jjJiese .two, and it is only tbrongh these spontaneqns methods 
that ^e best men marry the noblest women. Therefore, I repeat, a 
rnarill^ ''^not he moral, ^red, or even binding,, if thb - gj^t 
pH]|b^lS^^ci£:-be'pe^ its puit/) If .btb^' questions are 
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allovcid to aiffoot the iBsoe. If poriti<Hi, place, titles fortona — 
a&jr one of thaae add bot a penaywmght to oar deciaion, we cease to 
possess oot hamanitj, wo are prostituting onr bodies, corrupting onr 
souls ; we are, so far <as progro^ is concerned, at a standstill, or, 
rather, we are retrograding, and we are carrying with us — ^think of 
it, yon careless women of fashion — the children that should be the 
bulwark of our empire, and the foundation of our national well- 
being. 

And so that marriage should promote, rather than be inimical to 
the welfare of the future generations, and so that it should assume 
its sacred character, each chilj, so soon as it arrives at adolescence, 
ehonld be taught the awful responsibility that rests on each member 
of the Oommonwealth \ and that the mind of each child may be in a 
healthy condition it should receive, whether it be a boy or girl, the 
same thorough education, physical and mental, begun at home in 
, its moat impressionable years, continued, with due regard to indU 
ndoality, at school and college. And, farther, considering how great 
are the inherited disadvantages ol our daughters, how artificial their 
nature has beconle through centuries of unnatural forcing and 
neglect, considering how supreme shbuld be their infiuence in the 
nursery, how powerful the efiect upon their children of their intel- 
lectual force, we must give them not less but even more attention 
than we now give to their brothers, we must accord to them, not 
with less generosity bnt with greater, a thorough training and 
education. 

Bnt 80 long as present conditions exist, and so long as women are 
trained from their earliest childhood to be artificial instead of 
natural, to loiter out their existence instead of labouring in thevine- 
yard of life ; so long as marriage is looked upon as a woman’s inevi- 
table destiny, as a means of maintenance and as a prop to keep her 
at all times from falling ; so long as she heeds nothing of the welfare 
of the race, nor listens to the promptings of her own heart, nor 
t ooncdms herself with the parity of her own intnitions, so long will 
marriage and morality be divorced, and the consequence, the lowering 
of the standard of the raoe, inevitable. When men and women can 
forget their worldly prudence, when they can listen to the voice of 
Nature, although their marriage may be, and often is, a fidlure so 
&r as their own happiness is concerned, seeing how rare is the onion 
of passionate love with BjHritaal identity, they may ottMole them- 
selves with the refleoti<m that they have done their besbinasnudi as 

hare not thwarted Nature in her great scheme^ 

AoBEs G.' Lewis. 



STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


At a time when so much of the literary ootpnt is ephemeral and 
worthless, when feeble operas and dramas of questionable merit 
hold the boaidd jt is a keen pleasure to examine for a brief space 
work of high literary promise and achievement, to read poetry which 
has some pretension to the name, to see a play which demonstrates 
•some of the excellences to be found in the productions of Shake* 
epeare and his contemporaries. With Hetwl Mr. Stephen Phillips 
reasserted his position as a dramatist from whom we are justified in 
•expecting ve^ great things. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of any 
soaer in the field of literature to reap fame in so short a time^to 
produce in a few years works which, taken as* a whole, merit the 
▼ery liberal meed of praise which the greatest judges of the literary 
art have accorded them. It is proposed, therefore, to pass these 
works in review as briefly as possible, and to trace, in as clear a 
manner as may be, the tendencies to be seen in them. 

Mr. Phillips’ first published poems were contributed to a booklet 
entitled Pnmauia, which was issued in conjunction with three 
•other authors, one of whom was his cousin, Mr. Lanience Binyon, a 
poet who^ is rapidly becoming widely recognised. Among our 
author’s contributions to this volume there is no poem that deserves 
•distinction, although many of the seeds which have rince borne such 
good fruit can be readily detected. Eremv , published in 1&04, 
may be regarded as his first serious effort and the only one which 
has not received wide encomium. It was commended by a few 
men of such calibre as John Addington Symonds and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke — an appreciation limited but valuable. It is the life-story 
of a dying hermit, related on a mountain-top to two friends who 
have borne him thither. The form of the poem is not attractive. 
It is somewhat long and is written in blank verse — a medium 
needing a sonorons diction, a nniibrmly excellent style, and strong, 
weH-snstained human fedling to make a lengthy poem effeotive. 
ftlieae qualities, while not entirely lacking, for there are many 
ftUl^iOQS tOBOfaW and some dignified passages, are not suffidently in 
evidmioe. This poem the author has recently withdrawn. 

He next gave ne Christ in Hades, md Other Poems. The title- 
fwein, the longest and most important, exhihits the pregnant qualitSm 
ot’ JkemMs in a more dwloped form. It hat the advantage of 
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beujg ahqttor, -is ^uAiqctly better, uid tbe blsQk 

vsnw is ]^n$ed{.With more adroitness. It has,- too, that inlenaity 
of baman utemt which Ermua kck^. As art subject the 
Descent was well exploited by the Old Masters-o^lantegna, Sodoma,. 
Untbretto, and DttrerjSto mention only fonr, attempted it — bnt we- 
do not know that it has been essayed before in poetry. Mr. Phillips- 
therefore wended his way over what was practically new gronnd, 
which presented unwonted difficulties. The marvel is that he has- 
done so well. Christ descends into the Greek Hades with all thw 
freshness of spring clinging to Him. Here He meets Persephone, 
the queen of those ''tormented phantoms, ancient iejcred shades, 
who tells Him of their ineffable .yearnings for the sun, tbe rain, and) 
all the " cold odour ” of earth. “ Now,” she says, 

“ ‘ It is the time of tender, opening things. 

Above my htwl the fields ronnnwr and wave. 

And breer.es are just moving the cleiOr bent. 

O the mhl-noon is trembling on the eoj-n. 

On cattle calm, and trees in perfect sleep.’" • 

The poet’s love cf. nature inherent in these and other lines, tho 
earnest expression of human longing in a poem of dreamy inco- 
herency, the contrast between the brightness and ‘‘the greenness” 
of earth and “ tbe dimness ” and the phantasmal horror of Hadea 
(suggested rather than described), and the simple langnage, have an 
effect on the reader which is not easily forgotten. The very 
presence of Christ releases the spirits; they “drift and glide”' 
towards Him, and 

“ like to trec.s 

Motionless in an ecstasy of r-nin, 

Bo the tiill dead stood drooping around Christ ” 

— a simile too beautiful and too vivid to be passed without quota- 
. tion. They are agonised by the fervent hopes they feel when He- 
places Himself at their head to lead them whither they aspire. 
Bnt Virgil stands in His path, afflicted with the “ human trouble,”' 
and says : 

“ *I fear for thee : around thee is the scent 
C)f over-beautiful, quick-fading things. 

The pang, the gap, the briefne.ss, all the dew. 

Tremble, and suddenness of earth.’" 

Tbe last two Hues, althongh somewhat affibignoos in mere verbal 
expression, are impregnated with tbe very spirit of human exist- 
..enee. Christ lingers, and the spirit multitude behind chafe and' 
;'t^nrmur at His hesitancy. Prdmethens, the qnly shqde-. who is 
^'^.iHveleaMd by His presence, calls, on Him to sti^, saying that, even 
i^pa. cannot release him froin. his env* - “ Thy- hands, are tco-liko* 
nndo these hon^^a.” .CSirUt 
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troaible .80 eix^nisite tha^ Izioa sbalt’ weep for Him, and tliaVile- 
shall ; even .envy fromethena his “shadowy crag” — ^that trooble- 
eanaed- the efiEsct of Hia words on the world. Prometfaeas haa 
alteady felt it ; nothing that ever shall befall is new to him : . ' 

“ ‘ Already I have sufl'ered it fai*-oft’ ; 

And on the mind the poor event appears 
The pale reflection of some ancient pang.' ’* 

Christ moves to unbind the fettered Titan, but is stopped by a 
vision of the world’s misconception of the spirit of His word. 
‘‘The hnman history before His eyes defiles,” “an endless host 
parading past” Him they call their aster, but He 

“ . . . . had no joy in them, although aloud 
They oiied his name, and ivitli fierce faces g^ad 
liooked up to him for praise, all murmuring proud.'* 

The Shades remain hovering round Him, urging Him on to the 
accomplishment of their deliverance. Then, seeing that He stire 
not, they wander off “ to despair,” and Hades Jier interrupted life 
resumes. 

Mr. Phillips calls the poem a phantasy, and this is exactly what 
it is. It would seem as though all that he describes bad passed 
before him in a dream : the utterances are dreamlike, ‘*the shades 
of night ” flit through the whole poem. The central figure is a 
dream figure, not clearly outlined. He has not been given the- 
illuminative eflect of speech. Tlut the poem conveys the unex- 
pressed idea that Christ is a dreamer who has dreamed of the result 
of the sacrifice on the cross — an idea germinated in the mind j^ro* 
bably by the poet’s vivid realisation of the transcendent difficulty of 
achieving this result, and to his keen consciousness of the difierenco 
between Christianity as conceived by the world and as promulgated 
by Christ. Judged simply as poetry, the poem is worthy of high 
praise : this is made manifest by the excerpts given above. No ono 
can doubt the superior imaginative powers of the poet, although he* 
has exercised a restraint which, considering the nature of the subject, 
is remarkable. 

His volnme of Poems was published in .1 807. It was crowned bjr 
the Academy as the best work of the year with the first prize of on^ 
hundred guineas: the year when Mr. Henley’s brilliant essay oz^ 
Bams took second. The most important of its contents is undoubt* 
edly Marpessa. Of this poem, Mr. William Watson said, “ He [Mr^ 
Phillips] has demonstrated wbat I should hardly have thought 
demonstra)>le~that another poem can be finer than C%nst in HadesJ'' 
And, indeed, one cannot help regarding Marptssa cm the finest of 
Mr*. Phillips’, published works — ^better even thm Paolo and Franmca 
the la^r, because of the, dearth of good poetical 
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^«qw »t tho pr^MMi time, ie entitledi to greeter eeteem. Bat iC 
btelleetnal feature rei^y'be the idm and end of good poetry, it is 
hatdty poemble to etmoeire better than that given na by Mr Phillipe 
in tli^ poem, for ihe pleasure it affords is beyond expression. The 
tivid imagination of the poet has pot into the lips of Apollo an 
irre^tibly Glaring description of the life in the hyperborean realms, 
<lQotat!on ofiaay part of which lack of space, nnfortnnately, forbids. 
And what can eqnal the passionate reply of Marpessa to the plead- 
ings of Apollo and Idas ? What can excel in hamanbeartedness the 
following lines ? 

“ ‘ But if I live viilh Idas, then we two 

On the low eaith tJiall piospei hand ui hand 
In odouts of the opon field, and live 
In peaceful notves ol the farm, ml witch 
The pastoral fields burned by the setting sun 
And he fihaU give me passionate children, nut 
Some radiant god that will despite me quite. 

But idambeiiiig limbs and little he iits that cii ’ 

Few poets have more ably transmitted the essence and spirit of life 
than Mr Phillips in this stirring pasUge The other poems con- 
tained in this volume may be passed over. 

Paolo and Fmnusm was his next publication, and it appeared in 
1899 Few poets would have attempted Vhii-4 / a 7/a<f(s without 
trepidation ; Mr. Phillips was even more daring vihen he ventured 
to touch one of the finest gems in Dante’s great work In his hands 
what the Italian tells in a few lines has been e\panded to a drama 
of four acts. The curtain rises on the marriage of Moranni and the 
youthful Francesca, who, “ scarce yet awake upon the world,” comes 
from a convent. She is brought to Rimini by Paolo, who has con- 
ceived a great love for his brother’s bride, insomuch that he desires, 
now that his duty to Giovanni is accomplished, to fly from the castle. 
Francesca pleads with him not to go, Giovanni does likewise The 
lame explanations which Paolo gives his brother for thus wishing to 
depart so suddenly first create unrest in the husband’s mind. The 
fbrebodiog of Lncrezia, Giovanni’s consin, converts this nnrest into 
poignant apprehension. She tells him to beware of Francesca, to 
dread her first ecstasy, if some one wonderfnl as a prince from 
feirjland ” shonld appear to her. '* Youth goee towards youth," she 
says, and the words haunt Giovanni His dark brooding is intensi- 
fied when his old nurse, Angela, to whose blind eyes the fntnto has 
been revealed, divalges her prescience. Act II opens with the 
Impatience of Paolo to begone. Giovanni, full of the peril of 
Fnmeesca, begs him once more to stay. He would be emier, he 
if when absent on afikirs Pado were hf her ride. Fran- 
l^gicft/jalso for the second rime nr^ to iburin. scene 
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■ ‘V. ■ . rranceBca, think not I can l^htly leave you 

\And go out from your face into the dark. v ^ 

Ah I can ypu think it is not sweet to breathe 
That delicate air and flowery sigh of you^ 

The stealing May and mystery of your spirit ? 

^ Am 1 not flesh and blood ? — am I not young ? 

Is it easy, then, for youth to run from youth ? — 

And yet from you I run. Or are we swift 
' To fly delight?— And yet from you I fly. 

What shall I say ? 

Frako. : Sweet are your woi-ds, but dark. 

Is beauty to be dreaded^ then, and shunned ? 

Paolo : How shall I tell you and sow in you thoughts 

Which are not there as yet ? [//s moves to 

Franc. : And you will go ? 

Will you not say farewell ? W^ill you not kiss 
My hand at least ? Why do you tremble, then ? 

Is even the touch of mo so full of peril ? 

Paolo : O ! of immortal peril.” 


Then Lucrezia, after hearing from Giovanni of ^Angela’s revelation of 
^‘the peril,” first instils into his mind suspicion of Paolo. Paolo 
leaves Kimini, but turns back while still within sight of the castle : 
he must see Francesca and die. In Act HI. the curtain rises on 
.the interior of the drug shop of Pulci. Hither Giovanni comes for 
potion to enthral for him the love of Francesca, Hither also 
repairs Paolo for a poison to end bis misery. Giovanni, in hiding, 
overhears what passes between Paolo and the drugseller; and an 
unwilling suspicion now becomes certitude. Hence Paolo proceeds 
to what he believes to be his last interview with his brother’s wife. 
He finds her in the arbour of the castle garden, reading of Launcelot 
and' Gaenevere. 

“ Noi leggevamo un giomo per diletto 
Hi Lancillotto.” 


They kiss and that day read no more. In this scene Mr. Phillips 
has admirably translated the tense emotion of Dante’s lines. Act lY. 

^ reveals the plot of Giovanni and Lucrezia to entrap the lovers, the 
savage retribution of the wronged husband, and the calm and " 
peaceful end : “ Hide them. They look like children fast asleep*!* \ 
j In Pado and Francesca Mr. PhUlips has, to quote his own.wo¥d% 

Borrowed as bea&tifully as the moon : . > 

f ... The fire of the sun ” 


that is, the sentiment^ saturated himself with the . 
Itam^ {^eliag of tbe 

^oy.live. - .:All , 
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(/ban that acbieVed 1^ a play which is, to toll, the tratbV aomewhafr 
ineffective — ^ioeffeedve btohose ao obvionaly padded. For inatanoe, 
there ia little vital to the play in the whole of Scene 2 of Act IL 
The light dialogne there aervea, no donbt, aa a divertissement after 
the strong acene between Lncrezia and Giovanni, but if deaigned' 
with this end in view, the device is very artificial. Whoever reads 
the play a second time— and any one who loves good poetry must do 
so— will very probably skip all that between pp. 52 and 58. The 
same ren|ark applies to a part of Scene 1,'Act HI. On the other 
hand, more might have been made of Nita and Bernardo : a second 
thread of action, involving these characters, could — the assertion is 
not made without diflidence — havb been devised to relieve the tension 
set up by the tragic action ; and being an action by itself would 
not have appeared superfinous. The minor characters are not 
.successfully realised : none of them .makes the slightest impressioiv 
on either hearer or reader, llie dialogne throughout is idyllic, like 
.the verse of Marpessa : a medium which is well suited to that 
snl^ct, not so to Pcwlo and Fruneema, which is delightful in the 
pastoral As You- Lilce, Jl, but somewhat incongruous in a tragedy like 
Othello. It follows, therefore, that Mr. Phillips has been most 
successfnl in the love scenes. He reads the souls of these lovers for 
os, as he reads those of Marpessa and Idas ; they become real and 
tremulous with life and love, consumed with the fire of an over- 
mastering passion, and sinning unwillingly, because they are young,, 
because youth goes towards youth. At the time when he wrote 
this play he might have made a passable rendering of the balcony 
scene in Borneo and Juliet ^ but the tragic intensity of the final scene 
would, have been utterly beyond his powers. • 

In some points, nevertheless, this play promises well. We are 
made to feel strongly the bitter irony of the course of events, the 
sheer inevitahleness of the end ; and irony is a dramatic implement- 
of great power. Both Francesca and Giovanni twice plead with 
Paolo to etay at the castle; thus unconsciously playing into the 
han.djs of fate. And just before the tragic consummation both> 
Giovanni and Lncrezia commend Francesca to Paolo, intentionally 
striving to bring them together. 

“ Franc. : 0, why so eager ? 

Where would all those about me drive me ? First 

My husband earnestly to Paolo 

Commends me ; and i^ow you must call him in.” 

:.’!Q)e simple nature of Giovanni has been well portrayed. He is »■ 
V tosin of afii^y a warrior; be is trustful, has not indeed the 
||t^uie of euspidonsnees in his whole fibre. Loorezia is ia direct- 
A barren woman, involved in no ^daVaiotivitis^ oon> 
-landing over her. empty anffyunsa^aet^’ existence, her 
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fHiiid If . W^pe4> ftnd she* is distrastful oE every one. She first 
Oftf^tioDS Gtdvaniii to watch the pareness of Francdsoa. She works 
on him, until, she destroys his happioess : then feels a bitter joy at 
its destmctiou. Thou wast so rich — now thon art poor as I,*' And 
it is she who suggests to him the plan to catch the lovers^unawares. 
Her character is complex : sometimes one phase is hardly reconcilable 
with another/ We feel, indeed, that it is the poet who, in one or 
two beantifnl lines, forewarns us of Francesca’s first ecstasy, although 
the words are put in the mouth of Lucrezia ; but it is she, the 
cynical and morose woman, who, in a line immediately following, 
•bids Giovanni not to stride about the room — “ your limp is evident 
the more.” Again, piescient of Ihe danger as she was from the 
first, and knowing, ninreov*?r, the cuuhc of the danger — “ youth goes 
towards youth” — she betrays traits of a sympathy sufficiently acute 
to probe the matter to the heart. Her actions belie this sympathy : 
the soul which pierces to the core sets as though only the outer 
skin had been seen. The sudden revulsion of feeling after Francesca 
has questioned ‘‘ you have no children ? ” indicates no fundamental 
unity in her character — it is too sudden a^d too uncouvinciDg. 
And her lamentation over t\er barrenness, a moving and splendid 
passage in itself, is not only an unfortunate digression, bnt, as part 
of the play, lacking in cogency. She has been called a minor 
character : even so, no excuse is necessary for dealing with her at 
such a length as in this paper, because on her more than on any 
other character the slight plot hinges, and she is the poet’s first 
attempt at intricate cfaaracfcerisatioD. 

The publication of Herod marks a distinct advance alike in poetic 
and dramatic art. Here is the plot in brief. Herod, chief of the 
usurping Idumean house, has married Marlamue of the Asmonean line, 
whose pride of race engenders bitter hatred in the hearts of Cypros and 

Salome, tbe king's mother and sister. At Mariainne’s desire, Herod 

appoints her beloved brother, Aiistobnlus, to the high priestsbip. 

, But the growing favour of the latter with the people indacea Herod 
to command his secret murder. By this crime he loses the love and 
gains the hatred of Mariamne ; and so far from removing the danger 
increases it, inasmuch as her daily visits to her brother’s tomb stir 
up the people to mutiny. An intrigue of Cjrpros leads Herod to 
believe that Mariamne has attempted to poison him, but even then 
he is not provoked to slay her. It is only when driven to frensy 
by his mother’s suggestion that the woman he has loved so well has 
been- nnfaithful with bis guard Sobemus that he does this. 

, The mamspring of the play is the intense love which Herod and 
M arifc p i p a- bear for each other. A second action is the lattet’s love 
- for Atistobnlus. The sisterly affection for one who is in high favpai^ 
snldi .l^ 'popnlace obvionsly cannot bat cause trouble betweeh the 
queen. . Anothte action & -.the intH^e of Oyprbs and 
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Sal<»m« to diagmoo mxi MU Mariaome. Aa a aql^ang tbara it tho 
war betwMHx Mai^ tod Ootarina, and the loomibg power vt 

Boi]ae<->oa btokgtonad, let it be said, wbioh thrown the piiudpal 
inoMente of the play into strong relief by the ironic light it casta on 
then. For when Herod returns from hia visit to Octavios, bearing 
glad tidings, he is met by an outraged qneen who knows him to be 
her brother’s murderer. 

" Hxsot) : And what this victory but to pour it 
Into your ean. ! I had imagined all 
Meetings but this— this only I foresaw not.” 

When, immediately after ordering Mariamne’s death, he repents and 
wonld countermand it, the arrival of envoys from Home announcing 
other snoceasea interrupts him, and the qneen is slain. And again, 
vyhile rigid in catalepsy at the eight of his dead Mariamne, more good 
news comes. « 

In Herod we have a most complex character. He is an Oriental 
pottptate snrronnded by all the luxury, pomp and magnificence of 
the Ilwrbaric East : he is a western monarch, civilised and refined, a 
wily diplomat in close touch with Home and the affairs of the West. 
He is a monster ever ready to trample, crush, corrupt, and kill,” 
the murderer of the assembled Sanhedrin, yet capable of a passionate 
and enduring love. He is superstitions and fearful of what ho fails 
to understand : 

“I heai a wliispeiing of some now king, 

A child that u> to bit ishcic I am bitting ; 

» ¥ <l> b « 

And ho bhall charm and soothe, and breathe and Idess, 

The roanng ot Wiir shall cease upon the air, , 

Ealliiig of tears and all the soices of sorrow. 

And he shall take the terror from the grave — 

¥ ¥ 1 - « ¥ 

A gentle sovereign. Ah, might there not be 
Some jiower in gentlenohs we dieam not of ? ’’ — 

but he ‘will meet Octavius fiioe to face, however dangerous that * 
oovne may be — 

“ Oreat dilliculties bring delight to me ” 

--«nd he will confront a frenzied mob with dauntless courage. He 
is a practical man of afhurs, yet a dreamer. All these diverse 
phases of his ohipracter are reconcilable, and, except in one 
instancy Mr. Phillips has in a few words convincingly indicatedi 
them, i^lihe one passage to which we demnr is : 

And he shall still tliat old sob of the sea, 

And heal the unbapi^ fancies of the wind. 

And tnni the moon from all that hopeless 40<»t > .* 

T»es Mthinit osM ti»U UceiKto, ito sU the , 

Shall without labour iuito harvest oonw.” , 
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Thki is tl(i«iitlMM^lis^es8a aii4 noft Bnod spei^g, Oaly ona 
o&eir disl&^tnoeV«ttte poet’s piind is to be found in tbis play, 
end that is tbe foolish interlude in the middle of Act L where 
Bathsbebaand other women ntter a page or more of poetical phsases 
aboat the heat, the breezes and the like. Digression is .the fatal 
weakness of Paolo and Pratmeca ; it is but a minor defect in ITerod ; 
and from these facts, if from nothing else, Mr. Phillips’ advance in 
his art can be judged. Another evidence of greater power is the 
better realisation of the minor characters. The cynical Gadias, the 
ample and trusty Gaul, Sohemus, the cruel and crafty intriguers, 
Oypros and Salome, the weak and boyishly arrogant Aristobulns — 
aU are really living, breathing petsonages. The play has more 
effectiveness, more dramatic concentration. The scene in which 
Mariamne worms out of Kohemns the secret of Aristobolus’ murder 
IS a (oitjf dt iHtnfu, foil of impassioned strength ; and the skill which 
devised the death of Suhemus with his eqnivoeal “Torgive me, 
Herod,” as the last straw to break the back of the king’s hesitancy, is 
beyond praise. Indeed, for this work it is impossible for any one 
not to have an enduring regard, to hold it to be a really excellent 
example, not only of fine poetry, bnt of dexterous dramatic exeention 
and pare artistic feeling 

What has been said above will, without doubt, indicate the very 
remarkable and, indeed, exceptional merits of Mr. Phillips' work. 
It has been shown to be impregnated with all those qualities 
of poetry which delight, hearten, and inspire. In poetic workman* 
ship its inherent promise must also be noted. The verse is easy 
and flowing, dignified and sonorous. Everywhere there is evidence 
of a patience and care to polish which is responsible for many 
passages of verse as beantifnl as correct. Tint it is also responsible 
for a certain lifelessness, or mechanicalness, in places . Mr. Phillips 
has yet to learn that although the detail and flnished workmanship 
of a ^[eissonier and the prettiness of a Watteau have an eflect of a 
kind, the broader canvas and bolder brnsh-stroke have pnidnced 
masterpieces that create effects immeasurably greater. In the 
restraint he exercises on his diction, bis ellipses, as well as in his use 
of predestination as a dramatic implement, be follows classic models. 
Tint the language of his best poetry is English, and very pure 
English : in five lines taken at random there are only three words 
of foreign origin. This affection for the native tongue is laudable, 
bnt the endeavour to restrict himself to its use as far as poatiUe 
oanses Mr. Phillips to give to some words a meaning wbioh they 
hardly bear. A poet who aspires to the Lanreatediip of literstnie 
eannot afford to neglect any part of the copious speech with which 


^ bylMAty and onr world*wide connections bav^ endowed us. 

been jaade in sereral (jnartecsthat Mr. I^Uips 
h«a hot yeti found his own'medinm. ^ And it ia'kanUy possible to 
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disagree with. tH{s statement He is still expe^enting^ He, has 
.given US some admbable Mlltonio verse: bit work might 

well be considered imitations of Tennyson's sweetest idyllic poetry ; 
and at times, in his dramatic work, and particnlarly in Herod^ we 
•have passages with a true Shakespearean ring. 

Am I that . Herod 
Who biiilded yonder amphitheatre 
Rivalling Rome? who lured into these ports 
Wealth of the world, a Temple have concoivud 
Tliat siiall dispyramid the Egyptian kingH ? 

That so have lived, wrought, sullered, battled, loved ? " 

Examination of Mr. Phillips’ •trork gives birth to a faith in his 
«hbility to throw oil' this academic stage, to discard, once and for all, 
the direct inilaence of his great predecessors, and find, as it were, 
his own literary feet. He possesses in full measure the gift of 
virile and penetrative imagination that adds distinctness of outline 
and emotional power to what he writes. He has, besides, the gift of 
reflection which, when combined with a wider experience of what is 
the first and foremost interest in his work, humanity, will infinitely 
^empower his pen. In fine, although the persistent overpraising of 
^everything and anything nowadays gives one pause, it may be said, 
with perhaps excess of caution, that his works bear evidence of great 
poetic faculty and of uncommon dramatic power, both as yet not 
fully developed, but both showing signs of a growth the extent of 
which, if ordinary circumstances prevail, we can have no conception 
«t the present time. 


Ernkst a. Savage, 
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HENRY GEORGE’S BIOGRAPHY.^ 


For at least fifbeen or sixteen jevLVS Henry Ceorge stood in the fall 
glare of world-wide publicity, as a writer and speaker on some of the 
most controversial topics of our time. The book by which he 
became famousi Progress ami Poccrhjy created as great a stir amongst 
social reformers as did the Origin of S/)ecics amongst scientists. 
Some of the most robust and active intellects in England, such as 
Hnxley, Harrison, and the ubiquitous Duke of Argyle, thought him 
a foeman worthy of their steel, and for a season at least his theory 
of land-law reform became the universal theme of discnssion amongst 
political clubs and debating societies throughout the land. The 
British public, indeed, eventually gave him the cold shoulder because 
they did not relish the confiscation ” proposals which he advo- 
cated; yet there remained, and still remain, a loyal minority of 
reforming spirits who are fully convinced that the path which 
Henry George pointed out is the one which must, sooner or later, be 
followed if any substantial amelioration of the social condition of the 
people is to be effected. The movement for the taxation of land 
values, of which so much has been beard of late years, may be 
regarded, as the thin end of the wedge of George’s main proposal, 
since the difference between the two schemes is one of degree rather 
than of kind, and the arguments are usually drawn from the same 
source. Amongst professors of what used to bo called the orthodox 

political economy ’’ George’s book fell like a thunderbolt ; all felt the 
weight of the blow, but some affected to treat it with a kind of 
supercilious scorn as the blundering work of a layman meddling with 
a science which only specialists could handle ; some more acknow- 
ledged themselves converted, while others, rather than endorse the 
conclusions of the author, abandoned, as indeed some independent 
thinkers had already done, the elaborate edifice which Bicardo and 
Mill had reared, and sought a new foundation for their seasoning 
elsewhere. 

Probably no man, working, as George did, single-handed, has in 
such a short space of time ever left so deep an impression upon the 
current thought and the legislative tendencies of the age in which 
he lived. He confounded that frigid doctrine, till then generally 

> 2%e lifio/^enryGeorpg. Bj Henry Oeoree. junr. Ntw Ycr!c : Dsubleday, Pago 
and Xoadoji; w. Reeves. 1900. ♦ 
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accepted, wMob hfuaan feoandity »o<ihMig bot miaeiy and 

deaptdr, and xeplaced it b; one wbieb yiadicetes'the trak oC nan in 
the creative plan, and iaetnres fresh hope iot the fatnre of society. 
He jdace^ the retplhnfribility for the anrrow and wretchedness which 
he saw a^nnd him, not upon the “ niggardliness of natn)i;iP»’’ not on 
the " improvidence” of providence, bot upon institntions established 
by nan and removable by man. He saw and described, more vividly 
than any writer who preceded him, the true responsible relation in 
which each man stands towards the economic machine of which he 
forms a part; he lit np with a fresh light the labyrinthine paths of 
prodnction and distribution, and brought the repellent and barren 
sahjeot of taxation within the illnminating circle of his philosophy. 
The generation that has read Ptnifu^<s uiui Purertif Aow mo^ look 
npon landed property with the same religions veneration as did its 
predecessors. And if it still hesitates or refuses to put Geoi^e’e 
plan in practice, it can at least be substantiated that the English 
people were never diatioguished for carrying their convictions, either 
in politics or religion, at once to their logical conclusions. 

The effect which George produced in England alone is really asto- 
tniahing when we think of what few weapons he had. An ntter alien 
iio the British nation, he had not a solitary advantage in the way of 
ecoiol, literary, or political connection to smooth his paths. Hia 
first introdnction to Britishers was in the capacity ot newspaper 
correspondent under the snspices of that yrala of all true 

British patriots, Patrick Ford, of the New York //is/t ITorld, and he 
was first heard of in England as a political prisoner in an Irish gaol 
under the Crimes Act, during the stormy period of Mr. Forster’s 
Chief Secretaryship. These were rather dnbions claims to British 
hospitality. Bat he had one resource from first to last, and it out- 
weighed every disadvantage and conquered every prejudice — viz., 
the dear, comprehensive logic and optimistic charm of his book. 
AU his teaders, even those who from interest or conviction differed 
from him, became his admirers. The hospitality which he received 
from British andiences, which was warm and general, was intelleetnal 
in its origin ; when they read the book they wanted the man. 

It was bnt xmtural that the professional economists of hia time 
sbonld sneer at George tor his want of sdentifio, or at least academic,, t 
traiiung, thereby inferring his unfitness for the task he had under- 
taken. The fiftot that his book was being read by the thousand, 
wUIe tiheir own ponderons tomes lay neglected on the library sholras 
withvthe leaves stall uncut, must have been initating to tbeir pro- 
^fiMBorii|L|df-6ateem.‘ Bat in spite of tbe pedantry and foppery of 
^the iwda, no man who ^ever nndertook to write abont pcUtloat 
SKpsfen^ was better qualified than he was— by training an wdl at by 
Jlitni^e — ^to generalise qn,tlto enbieot of tbe ^odnofioA and diffoeiott 
•' Meattff have been itritydnega and 
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fM^aies ; Bicavdo Uttielf, and lator* Bagpliot, may be said to Iw tfa« 
only OQM irbo united Ugh reeeoning powers with extensive penonnl 
oheerrotiob of the movements of wealth. Kow if there i« any method 
at all in the madness of what is catted political economy, it^mnat bo 
eon^t for, hot 'in the cloisters of tradition-ridden universities, but 
right in the thick of the great modem straggle for wealth. Where 
that straggle exists in its simplest form, where it is li>ast disgnUed 
by costom and artifictal regulation, and the disturbing elements are 
so few that they can be approximately allowed foi — that is the best 
station for gathering data for an economic theory. It is just the 
eaoM with astronomy. Instead of the noble science which lo-day 
we call by that name, we should still have had astiology with us if 
scholastic tradition and snobbery did not give way to extensive and 
systematic observation of astral phenomena. Even yet astronomers 
are glad to travel over half the earth for a successful peep at a solar 
eclipse or a transit of Venus. 

What a clear atmosphere and favonrable visual couditions are to 
the astronomical observer, a new country mhatited by a luooe}- 
making people is to tlie economic obseiver. ,There the primary 
terms which, in the economic systems of older couuriies, occasion ro 
much confusion and perplexity, are easy to define, while their 
relation to each other is abundantly exemplified. There land is in 
no danger of being confounded with capital or with wealth. It is 
seen to be what it really is — ^namely, the free gift of nature and the 
raw material of all production. Labonr, too, is seen to be the pro- 
ducer of all wealth, whilst its wages is seen to oonsist of the wealth 
so produced. When Mill said that the inductive method of reason- 
ing was iqapplicable to economic phenomena, because a man could 
not make experiments u^xm them at will, he under-rated the 
facilities which a newly settled country like California afibrded for 
the observation of the very kind of phenomena which bad to be 
reconciled, and which mode artificial experiments nnnecesaary. 
The report that gold had been discovered in unlimited quantities 
brought to California a large and heterogeneons population frrm 
all parts of the world. These people came avowe^y in quest of 
wealth, and they bore as close a resemblance to the " economb man ’* 
of the text-books as concrete flesh can produce. They owned their 
9WQ capital in the shape of their pick-axes and shovels, and tb^r 
nmnneration for each day’s work consisted of the quantity of gold 
(iost Which they had washed down in the coune of the day. Fdr a 

time everything went on merrily, and wages, we are told, were 
higher than anywhere else in the world. Bat railways oam^ and 
with them came land specnlaUon, and soon wages began tb descend/" 
nnttl there was nothing left of California’s allating prosperity bat 
end disappointment lor her adventorons popoUSbon. 

J&Mty Oeotge saw all thhi. Be came, like the sett, in eesreh of 
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htwtied ande nntU it 1 )m 4 accoanied for tho talent witli it 
was entroBtadijl^ and Po^trty was written in the anthor'e 

leisare momente while holding the nnadomed and ili-poid po&itiott 
of InepeetoF of Gas^metera for the State of California. Eren afthr 
it was wfitten it would probably not have been pnblUhed if George 
had not been, like so many other American literary celebrities, a 
praotioal printrr btms-lf. George believed in himself and in the 
endoring qualities of his work, and, in spite of his poverty, hie 
obacurity, the prejudice of published, and the indiflerence of the 
reaffing public, the book was at last published and a chance of a fair 
hearing secured for the proposals it contained. 

Just at this time a great land agitation happened to be going on 
in Ireland, and the cause of the discontented peasantry excited 
widesiwead sympathy in the Greater Ireland ” across the Atlantic. 
Patrick Ford, of Nc<r York, whose mission was and is, from the 
editorial chair of the ht'^h World, to interpret tho lesser Iieland to 
the greater, had got hold of a copy of George’s book. He saw that 
a prophet had arisen in the land, and one who could be nsefnl to 
him. Agitators like Parnell, Dillon, and Biegar weie dihering as 
to what amount of rent a landlord ought in fairness to be paid, but 
here was a philosopher whose definition of a fair rent was no rent 
at all, and who defended tnat position through hundreds of pages 
with such impregnable logic that he was jnst the light man to poor 
fresh fuel on the fire and to fan the wavering agitation into glorious 
activity. To Ireland George went accordingly, where, as we have 
seen, he lost his liberty for a few bonrs, but gained considerable 
publicity and a cheap advertisement for his hitherto neglected book. 
It did not take him long to find out, while in Ireland, that 
though there were several points of contact between bis views and 
those of the Irish land-agitators with whom he mingled, their main 
proposals and his lay in different directions and conld not be 
reoondled. He held that there was nothiog peculiar or abnormal 
in the poverty of tbe Irish tenantry ; it was only a partienlar illns- 
tratbn of a general rule : that private ownership of land, whether 
it waa absentee-ownership, residential-ownership, or peasant-owner- 
ship, Was hurtful to the community as a whole, either iu Ireland or 

apywliere aise. They, oq the other hand, did not coadenn land- 

owneiahip as an institution, bnt only the partienlar form of it which 
existed amongst them, and the general drift of their plans seemed 
tobe tp substitute a large olaas of small propristors for a small elasa 
of talge ones. Be became conadoue that he waa ont of plane 
amongst a knot of “small mma’' whom a snccassftil wave of agiiiw 
tioQ had brousht to the top, and none of whom, with tbe ooaspieaooa 
,,n|R!eption of JUiebaet Bavitk nonld be Imonglit^tn see the SBhjeot'in 
bread idiilosQphio l%bt in wbioH Ity fm that 

bring to soma 
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etDOfa ^ impriqoainesfe of Pumll, ftnd. shortly aftormurdf, th« 
posaUsr w|»SDg«Qieftt koown #1 kilmainhaia Treaty^’* the 
epshet of whkth was that the Irish agitation was hsnceforwatd to 
he hondnctod upon political rather than upon economic lines. Borne 
Bale was to he poshed to the front and the land r^nestion was to 
be relegated to the rear, in view of prospective remedial legislation 
to be bronght in by Government, and under these conditions George’s 
utility in the field of Irish politics entirely ceased. 

His Irish experience, fruitless in its primary aims, became the 
taming-point in his career. It found him obscnre and unheeded, 
and it lefc him a public man with an audience always ready to 
listen to him, so much so that wKen he returned to America he 
was recognised as the friend of Ireland's Uncrowned King," and 
welcomed and teisted by politicians of all classes, with the cal- 
culating enthusiasm which comes from a knowledge of the power of 
the Irish vote. 13at the mantle of the Iiish patriot never fitted him, 
and he lost no time in exchanging it for that of the cosmopolitan 
philanthropist, in which he appeared to the best advantage. 

ilenceforwaid his life may bn said to have .been one oontinnons 
propaganda on behalf of the. pimciples which he had promnlgated 
in Pm/ns^ umf Poinfij lie lectured extensively in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Anstralana, exciting wherever he went 
keen discussion of the ladicsl principles of economic justice and 
making many converts and disciples. As a lecturer and writer he 
achieved so much success that, if he had been less whole-hearted 
in the cause, he might have amassed a snug competence oat of hig 
earnings; but be was not a business man, and, with the tme 
apobtolic'spirit, he gave largely to the movement what he got from 
the movement, so that it needed the activ e in inificence of two of 
his most ardent sympathisers to keep the wolf from bis door daring 
the impairmeut ot health which afflicted his latter years. To him 
landlordism was the central cause of most of the world’s present 
misery, and all roads led up to it. Xo time, place, or occasion was 
too good or too bad to be utilised for an indictment of the present 
social system. He plnnged into the New York City mayoralty cam- 
paign — an office whose traditions of political servility and venality 

had little ia common with the principles he tangbt— not becanse he 

liked the atmosphere of the office, bat because of his eagerness for 
the fray, and for the opportunity it gave him for demonstrating the 
it^aBtioe of tl^e social arrangements of large cities like New Ymk. 
An anecdote in the biography before ns, hearing on this point in 
Goorge’s history, is too good to he omitted here. When he was 
ntnning for the mayoralty a member of the opposition waited npon 
him tried to indnoe him to desist as he had no bhance of 
sttgosas. “ Too me," sud George, I eannot postiUy get tiie 
, ofllfie^ lfpan^,,po3nbly get t)ie offit^ do jtin want me to 
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withdraw ? ” /the reply was : ‘^You cannot possibly get the office, 
bat yoni: rohning 'will raUe helU? ** Then,” said George, yon 
relieve me of embarrassment ; I do not want the reaponaibility and 
the yrork of the office of Mayor of New York, but I do want to 
rause hell* ’ He did not succeed in raising hell/’ unless by the 
latter ezpreasbn we are to understand Tammany Hall and its allies, 
but he polled the substantial minority of 68,000 votes, cobsUting 
mainly of working men who, sinking temporarily their sectional 
^ differences of opinion, recognised in George a leader of sufficiently 
'Comprehensive views to voice the aspirations of oppressed labour. 
HU second candidature for the same office, conducted as it was amid 
snch stormy conditions, and resulting as it did in the candidate’s 
untimely death, is still fresh in the reader s recollection. It is not 
too much to say that he sacrificed his life for what he believed to 
be the furtherance of human happiness, although many who approve 
of hU social philosophy will doubt the wisdom of his excursions into 
practical politics. 

Besides Pror/ress anti Puvcdff^ George published several works 
on economic 8ubject.s, but none of them attracted the same 
degr^s of popularity as did that epoch-making book. In fact, his 
subsequent books may be regarded as amplificatiooB and re-state- 
’ ^onts of the ])hilosophy of the former work, though their derivative 
character does not impair the loftiness o^' conception and felicity of 
demonstration which distinguish everything be wrote. His real 
work was done when he showed the world the Gordian knot in its 

economic system. He was disappointed that economists generally 

bad, outwardly at least, ignored his teaching, and that in none of 
their works written since the publication of Progrm and Pourty 
did his theories find acceptance or, with slight exceptions, even 
mention. This attitude he attributed to the all-pervading influence 
of the vested interests whose fundamental position he had assailed, 
and he consoled himself with Macanlay’s remark that the binomial 
theorem and the law of gravitation would equally have been hushed 
up if there was anything in them which ran counter to these same 
vested interests. The abandonment by so many writers of the old 
deductive political economy contemporaneously with the publication- 
of his book, and the new-born zeal for the ‘‘historical” or Conti- 
nental method, with its gloomy prospects of perpetnal search before 
it, was regarded by him as a tacit admission that there was no escape 
from his conclusions bn the lines of inquiry hitherto followed. ^ 
other words, the defenders of the existing economic order only 
decided to take refnge in history after they had been defeated in 
v.’ the^^sld of deductive leasoniog. And, in fact, ..tbU«Tiew is not 
>3; without independent corroboration. Thus, .Mr.: 1%orald Bqgers, 
,^^^lsh.e piefiwe tc^^is , 
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** 1 cannot- agree with Mr. Q^rge,. but I am amazed to find how popular 
hia.thecfry ia.'^ . It in entirely the outcome of economic fallaci&s hitherto 
treated as indisputable truths. The unearned, and according to Mr. 
George, entirely undeserved, increment is the%ey to the paasiohatoj 
seductive proposals of Now, the impulses bred* by 

this remarkable book are not met by definitions and logomachies. They may 
be explained away in great part by historical facts, and by the accurate 
analysis of present conditions. But they never will be so long as people 
cling to Bicanlo, and to absolute theories of an analogous kind." 

Still it would be incorrect to date the abandonment of the 
llicardian method from the publication of Froyress mul Poverty^ 
Even Mill himself towards the end of hia life gave up the wage-fund 
theory. F. D. Lange^ublished a re*fatation of it in 186C, and Cliffe 
J^eslie, writing two years later, showed its fallacy in an article in 
Fnmrs Mayuzinc. Therefore in so far as George attacked this i>art 
of the old economic doctrine, he waa merely slaying the slain. 
For at least a decade before the publication of George a book, the 
foundations of the edifice had been giving way, and there was con- 
eternatiou among its inhabitants : witness the attempt made in 1876 
to expel the Economic Section from the British Association, and the 
unsparing criticism of the science and its methods by !Mr. Ingram, 
the President of the Section, in 1878. However, on the whole, 
there can be no doubt that George’s work hastened, if it did noti 
originate, the evacuation of the house that Bicardo built, and that, but 
for his conclusions, many who have since condemned the deductive 
eyatem as if it were wholly false would have been content to merely ' 

modify its postalates, and correct its dedactions by tbe light of 

fresh experience. 

Whatever chagrin George may have felt at the coldness and 
indifference shown him by the professors was more than compensated 
for by the favourable verdict of the common people — a people who 
belonged to no one laud and who included all races aud couditions 
of men throughout civilisation. He had the satisfaction during 
his too short life of seeing his doctrines take deep root in all the 
Eaglish-speakiog parts of the globe — nay, even in ‘‘jealous China 
and strange Japan.” In far-off New Zealand, as Mr. Henry D. Lloyd^ 
testifies, George s name is 

everywhere spoken of with the greatest admiration. Premier Ballance 
quoted him as an authority for one of the details of his land-tax scheme, 
and referred to him as the greatest authority on the land question who 
has level utiouiseii public opinion. Ballance described as his ideal tax a 
tfcsi on the value of laud less improvements ; it is tbe intention gradually to 
lead up to the pure land-tax." 

;>Sa^far frbp George’a teachings perishing mth himself, as many 
thdught and hoped^ there is abundant evidence that they are real 
lisipg ^ which modecn society has to reckon with. The 

^ Nifiteit By Henry D. Lloyd. 120. 
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pmetietU applicHtjoa of the oeoDomio oqoality ho ebsmpkned 
moy be reaemd for 0 more bgical race than noar inbal^ts thia 
planet, bat the priaciplea wbidi he laid down ore trap in that th^ 
aroHtnivenally appUeable, and once ottered, cannot be extiogouhed. 
Western* eiviliaation has already practically conceded the political 
equality of all citisens, and from this stage the transition to 
^economic equality is only a question of time. All will depend npon 
how long it will take nations to find out that political rights which 
do not include the right to live are delusions. The line of justice 
in politics is not often the line of least resistance, and institntiona 
whose roots go back to the time of the Norman Conquest, or 
farther, are not to be upset in a day. In VI probability it is to 
those new and thrifty English-spea)dng communities in the 
Antipodes or in the New World>t-oommunities not yet demoralised 
with the vice of aggressive patriotism, or encumbered with the 
remnants of a wasteful feudal institution — that we must look for the 
'first ohrjeot-lesson in economic organisation on the lines laid down by 
Henry George. Already we have seen signs of the new light on 
the southern horizon. The plucky little colony which has shown 
the mother^conntry how to solve the Old Age Pension problem and 
tbe strike problem, may well take the lead in the settlement of the 
d^land question. And when the distinguished visitor of antiquariau 
tastes who, as Macaulay predicted, will one day arrive from that 
country to sketch the ruios of St. Paul's, he may find that edifice 
standing where it does now, and may proceed to sketch instead tbe 
ruins of landlordism. 


Thomas vSca.\los. 



WESTERN SCIENCE FROM AN 
EASTERN STANDPOINT. 


Natural Science is the foundation-stone of modem civUisation. 
The last century boasts of more inventions lih&n all the previous 
centuries of human histo ]7 put together. Science has done many 
wonders, and promises to do many more. It is moving on and on : 
the -goal of scientific and industrial progress of one generation 
becomes the starting-point of the next. 

After the close of this remarkable centnry of brilliant inventions it 
may not be profitless to pause for a moment and inquire how they 
have afl^ted the well-being of humanity, especially of the teeming 
inarticnlate millions ontside the pale of Western civilisation, who 
constitute the greater portion of mankind. < 

The more important applications of Natural Science which have 
affected any considerable section of the hnman commnnity may be 
; conveniently grouped under the following heads : 

' I. The labour-saving machinery which has been so largely 
utilised in manufacturing, mining, and agricultural industries. 

.11. The.railway, steam navigation, and the electric telegraph, 
which, by almost annihilating distance, have greatly faoUitated. 

trade aud iiitercoorse. 

III. A variety of inventions like the phonograph, photo- 
graphy, &c., which add to our comforts or refined enjoyments. 

, lY. Improved gnus, rifles, and other monitions of war. 


I. 

Labour-saving machinery may be said to have benefited humanity 
.by cheapening prodnotioo, and thns placing within the reach of the- 
.:poDrer classes comforts and decencies of life which they conld nph 
VbbmimaQd before. To a large section of the Orientals, however, the 
:b«aefit is of a highly qnestionable character. In the first place, the. ' 
e^&lii^^ inaehine-made articles of the West have destroyed mott of 
t^fi^};WigBson8 manofsctares. Thus the profits of st^ mand- . 
lit^lR^Jbast^ of. remaining in the conntry and ^udcdang it, now 

l^e, drain from t^ Esifii'^to W 
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upon agricaltiire 'for tiieir livoUlibod, the preesdre upba land has 
increased considerahly^ to the serious detriment of the ag^oltural 
and labonfing classes. The Orientals make faint , efforts here and 
there to compete with the Europeans; bat» under present con- 
^*ditions, there is hardly ony hope that they will erer be able to do 
eo successfully, except in independent and Europeanised Japan. 
Depressed by the los^ of their independence, total or partial, poorer 
than the poorest nation of the West, and without any scientific or 
.mechanical training in the Western sense, they have to run a race 
mth a people who bare had the start of a century, and who are 
armed with all the advantages of accumulated capital — not a small 
portion of which is derived from the exploitation of the East — of 
long scientific and mechanical training, and of the assurance engen- 
dered by conscious strength. As Mr. C. H. Pearson observes in his 
Kaiional Lift mu^ Charortcr: 

Let us conceive the leading European nations to be stationary, while the 
black and yellow Belt, including China, Malaysia, India, Centiul Africa 
-atal Tiopical America is all t*^eiiiing with life, develo[ied by industrial 
enterprise, fairly well admini.'^tored by natis’e governinent.s, and owning 
^he greater pait of the carrying t.mdi* of the worhh Can any one suppose 
that, in such a condition of [»olitical society, the hahitiial temper of mind 
of Europe would nut. be profoundly ohangeil ? J)oi»res.sioii, hopelessness, a. 
disregard of invention and improvement. wouM reidace the sanguine cunli- 
deuce of raicea that at proMmt aie always pun ting for new worlds to 
-conquer.** * 


Besides ruining the iouigenous industries of the East, the cheap 
•and attractive manufactures of the West turned oat by labour-saving 
machinery have generally had the tendency of unduly and pre- 
maturely raising the standard of living ainong peoples brought 
under Western influence. Men are everywhere ruled more or less 


by fashion; even the roost raiioDai ineo are found among Us most 

irrational votaries. The desire for show or decencies of life appears 
to be almost innate in all classes in all parts of the world. Formerly, 
however, the gratiOcations of their desire among the Orientals was 
determined by the indigenous standard of comfort and luxury which 
was well adapted to their material condition. But at the present 
day there is a marked tendency among the upper and middle classes 
40 adopt the Western standard of necessaries and luxuries. These 
have been made cheap and attractive by the labour-saving machinery, 
.and therein lies their danger. They are bonght more becanse they 
•are cheap, attractive, and fashionable than because they are 
necessary. In the West, modern civilisation has raised the atandaid 
.pjHSbring considerably. • There the rise, thoagh fraught widi .evU 
i ^ nfseqnenees. as we shall see hereafter, has been attended by eome 
^Rmpensating advantages. In the East, fowevhr, the spread of the 
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W^tehl.«^Ildatd of comfort and TOOTenience, withont the previous 
accumulation of wealth and the preparation of mechanical talent as 
in the West^ is an unmitigated evil, and cannot imply progress either 
present or prospecuve. The development of Western tastes and 
Western habits in the Orientals in the present state of their industrial 
development mean?, in the case of those few who can afiEord it, the 
farther enrichment of the already rich capital classes of the West 
and the corresponding impoverishment of the already poor industrial 
classes in the East ; and in the case of those who cannot afford such 
development — and they are by far the most numerous class — it 
means also pecuniary embarrassment and possible ruin, the sacrifice 
of necessaries to luxuries, of substance to shadow. 

Not only are the benefits conferred by labour-saving machinerjr 
on at least a considerable section of humanity of a (juestioDable 
character, but they have also to be weighed against positive evils of 
a serious nature. It is labour-saving machinery which has created 
and fostered capitalism, one of the greatest curses of the Western 
social state. No industry oa*^a small scale and with a small capital 
can be remunerative at the present day. Concentration of capital is 
the essential condition of industrial development on Western lines,, 
whether manufacturing, miuing, or even agricultural, because of the 
heaviness of the cost of machinery. The success or failure of an 
industry depends chiefly upon the scale and quality of the machinery, 
and therefore upon the amount of capital. The larger the capita^ 
the more will it command high-class expensive machinery, the more 
consequently will be the profit. So capital begets capital and goes 
on growing. It is, however, always confined within a small class* 
True, industries are now mostly conducted by joint-stock organisation, 
and anybody can have a share in it. But the poorer classes are 
debarred from the privilege, partly on account of their poverty and 

partly on accoTmt of tbe specalative cbaracter, partaXiog more or 

less of the natare of gambling, of most Western enterprises. Thns 
capital tends to be concentrated within a small section of the richer 
portions of the community, which has the monopoly of it, and, therer 
fore, of the industries for which it is indispensable. 'I'he number of 
capitalists grows, but in inverse proportion to the number of the 
wretched poor on the brink of starvation. If in the West the 
number of millionaires baa increased by tens, the number of the 
abject poor has increased by thousands. The whole world is 
h gradnally becoming the theatre of operations of coteries of adven- 
tnions and certainly not over-ecrnpnlons Western capitalists.' The- 
peoples of the East, and partly also those of the West, are exploited 
for tiieir benefit. They, regnlate the wages of the labouring dames, 
which . are everywhere' kept at a subsistence figure, control the 
market# of the world, and to a great e:^6nt determine the domestic 
as well pit the foreign policy of the Western Powers. The pugnacious 
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iwd deterw^ bt^; tba tOLore 
mbmita &le with qaiet resigaafibnJ - 
yTha e?ilB of modern bapitalism have been forcibly pointed 6nl by 
Western eWritere. In the wake of modern science, marching onward 
with long and rapid strides, has closely followed in the West poverty 
:of a type hitherto unknown. In the forcible words of Professor 
;5axley^ this poverty is 


a condition in which focxl, warmth, and clothing, which are necessary for 
^he mere maintenance of the functions of the body in tlieir normal 6tat<^ 
<innot be obtained ; in wliich mon^ women and children are forced to crowd 
A into dens where decency is abolished and the most oxil inary conditions of 
healthful existence are impossible of attainment ; in which the pleasures 
within reach are reduced to brutality and drunkenness : in which the pains 
accumulate at compound interest iu the shape of starvation, disease, stunted 
development, and moral dem^radation ; in which the prospect of oven steady 
und honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger rounded 
by a pauper’s grave. I take it to be a mere plain truth, that throughout 
, industrial Europe there is not a single largo manufacturing city which is 
free from a large mass of people whoso condition is exactly that described, 
and from a still greater mass, who, living just on the edge of the social 
^amp, are liable to be precipitated into it.*’ 

** About one-third of the total population of London [says Dr. A. B. 
VWallnco] are living miserable poverty-stricken live^;, the bulk of them with 
gtinding, hopeless toil, only modified by the still worse conditions of want 
of employment, with its accompaniments of hanissing anxiety and pai*tial 
starvation. And this is a true picture of what exists in all our great cities, 
and to a somewhat less degi'ee of intensity over the whole country. There 
is surely very little indication here of any improvement in the condition of 
the people. Can it be xnaintaine<l — has it ever been suggested — that in the 
eai'ly part of the century more than one-thinl of the inhabitants of London 
<li4 not have sufiicient of the bare necessaries of life ? In order that thei% 

, may have been any considerable improvement, an improvement in any 
.degree commensurate with the vast iuci'ease of wealth, a full half of the 
entire population of London must then have lived in this condition of 
Wffflt ftUd misery ; and I am not aware that any writer has ever suggested, 
.mubli less proved, that such was the case. 1 believe, myself, that in no 
.%.^riier period has there been such a large proportion of our population 
,^')tvlng,in absolute want below the margin of poverty, as at the present . 


As corroborative of this statement, Dr. Wallace cites figures from 
tVe reports of the Begistrar*Geseral to show that the proporfion nf 
^eatbS in workhouses, hospitals, and in other pnbUc izmtitutions 
London, and also for England and Wales, has been iocri^siog Ifop 
the leM thirty-five years. In 1861-65 the proportion wm 16*2 
; in 1892-96 it was 26*2. In England and Wales sa!cidr| 
inc^^sed most alarmingl^^^ l^in 1861 to 279^ in 
"^VhipreaiMs'iii pop^lat&n dukhg 1&e^']Si!^ 
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07 p«r idUVon to 92 per alffeen., Orime bat inevease^ within the 
last thirty ;ean, |nd at a moob'^greater rate than the increase of 
the population for the same peru^. 

•< Hie eridenoe for the enormous increase of the total mass of misery and 
want [says Ihr. Wallace] is overwhelming, while ilmt it has inoie.u>ed 
even faster than the increase of population is, to my own mind, almost 
ecjoally clear.” * 

Snch is the picture of the present condition of the mass of the 
people in the West drawn by foremost Western writers, themselves 
eminent m^n of science skilled in weighing evidence. 

It seems to us an almost inexplicable enigma that Western 
writers, while they earnestly deprecate capitalism, should be blind to 
tbe principal cause which promotes it ; so much so, indeed, that they 
often farther it by their own action. The same physicist or chemist 
who will in his study or on the platform anathematise the capitapsts 
for their iniquitous conduct will, perhaps, in his laboratory inveot 
some machinery or discover some compound which will feed and 
fatten the capitalists It is like adding fuel to the fire while 
bemoaning its destructive elFects. 

Berides capitalism, over-prodnction is anothen serions evil caused 
by labour-saving machinery. ^ great deal more is produced by the 
West than is required by it. Consequently the manufacturers of 
the West have to seek for markets in Asia and Africa. Hence tbe 
exploitation and spoliation of these continents by the Western 
Powers. They are impelled to this career of aggression by sheer 
necessity. They cannot help it. There are men in the West who 
sincerely wish to live up to the commandments of the sublime 
religion which they profess. Not long ago the Peace Kescript of 
tbe C/AT evoked enthusiastic and sympathetic response from all the 
centres of Western civilisation. But, all the same, the armaments 
of Europe have been increasing apace ; and they will continue to 
inorease apaoe — peace rescripts and peace associationa notwith- 
standing— -BO long as natural science continues to multiply its 
inventions and discoveries. New markets — which in Western voca- 
bulary has come to mean possessions, or spheres of influence — must 
be found for the ever-increasing manufactures of Europe. 

Over-production and capitalism — ^the effects, as wo have seen, of 
the industrial application of modern science — are the ptineipal 
causes of the growing spirit of militarism and imperialism in the 
West. The large armies and navies maintained by tbe greater 
Western Powers are as mndi for defence at home as for defence and 
effenoe abroad, for the protection and expansion of .their interests.in 
and Africa. The great wars of tbe future will be fought, not 
for iuter—ta in Europe, but for intmrestB outside Europe. The 
eettlpd pdicy of the Great Powers is to partition Asia and Africa 
* The Wendafid (kntwryt p. 963. 
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•mong thm, and diplomatic and peaf^ol delimitation of spheres of 
indnence will proliably not Iw attrays practicable. Bat, so far as 
Orientals are etmieemed, there seems at present lititle reason to donht 
that tiie strongest among the Bnropean Powers will cany on the 
work of Western expansion in the East. 

HaviAg brought the greater portion of Asia and Africa under 
snbjection or control, the Western Powers are able, by the con- 
stractiOn of railways, to facilitate the transport of Western goods, 
which, being cheaper and more showy, though less sabstantial than 
the indigenous article, have a better sale. The hand-made mann- 
factnres of the East cannot long compete with the machine-made 
manufactures of the West. The progress of natural science in the 
Western world has effected a revolution in industrial methods ; the 
day of mere manual skill is gone by. This revolution has taken the 
Orientals by surprise. They were not prepared for it ; they have 
not had the time to prepare themselves for it ; and the result ir. 
they are simply paralysed. 

The East being governed or controlled mainly in the interest of 
the West, tariffs protecting indigenons against foreign goods do not 
exist there, though* such tariffs are still found necessary in many of 
the highly developed conntries of the West. The absence of tariffs 
and the extension of railways are among the principal causes which 
have helped to destroy our indigenous industries and considerably 
handicapped ns in our endeavours to revive them. We are becoming 
more and more dependent upon Europe for most necessaries of life, 
except food, not to speak of luxuries. The peoples of the East 
(except the Japanese) have neither the capital, nor the mechanical 
l^owledge and enterprise, nor the eagerness for accumnlation of 
wealth which is necessary to compete with the Western peoples. 
Free trade in their case means their exploitation by the West 
without any equivalent advantage to them. 

The notion is prevalent in some circles in the West that the 
‘Enropeaus are on a benevolent mission of progress and civilisation 
in the East The placid self-complacency with which sndi asser- 
tions are made would almost make one suspect a vein of irony 
in them. The primary test of benevolence is self-sacrifice. Any 
action the mainspring of which is self-interest, especially pecu> 
niaiy' interest, cannot be dignified as benevolent. Granting that 
the spread of the highly material dvilisation of the West ' wonld 
be l^eficial to hnmanity, a very questionable supposition to 
say the least, can it be said that the Europeans are impelled 
thereto by any bnt interested motives, and often interested motives 
of the most sordid character? Leaving aside the q^nestion of 
; ;henevolence, however, if the Europeaiis h^ ; among the 

pMples they tnhjogated, there wonld hi all jprobalSlH^ .haye been 
^^i^e good result. They wo^ then have idontii^ed ^mselves more 
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or lees witb &e o£ iEe ]p6op^ a^ong wUom they aatfeledi 

and ^onld We gj^dal^ 8^^ mized and bound in ties 

of sympathy with them. In the history of the world we have many 
instances of countries in which the governing classes were naturalised 
foreigners, and which have made considerable progress imcivilisa* 
tion. India, China, and England are conspicuous instances of such 
countries. But we are not aware of a single country which has 
left its mark in history under absentee alien rule. Any form of 
bureaucracy which determines what is supposed to bo good for its 
subjects without consulting their wishes and taking their help — 
without, in short, closely associating them with it — is not likely 
to succeed in its purpose. The failbre becomes greater and more 
certain when the bureaucracy is a foreign one, with a civilisation 
entirely different from that of the people. The truth of this 
proposition is so obrions that it is incredible it should be so 
generally forgotten by the Western nations ; it is incredible, indeed, 
that foreign rulers should not associate the people in shaping their 
administrations. The methods of the political or commercial mis- 
sionary of the West are such as may well make« the realisation of 
the dream of peace descending in a drapery of calico,” dreamt of 
by the Manchester politician, as remote as ever. It is, indeed, 
strange that he should ever seriously think that he is benefiting 
peoples while he is depleting their resources, giving them shadows 
while taking away their substance. Suppose you take possession 
of an estate which is without your capital and your mechwical 
knowledge — vre shall not inquire how. You effectively prevent 
thefts on the property, and develop its resonrees, taking the whole 
of its yield as the price of your labour and the interest of your 
capital, except the wage of the proprietors, who work as your 
labourers. A good portion, if not the whole, of what is left after 
• the cost of their food, is spent upon clothing and little attractive 
fineries* which are manufactured by sections of your community. 
You do not settle upon the estate, you do not in any way 
identify yourself with the original j^roprietors. All the wealth 
you acquire is spent in a way so as to benefit yourself and 
yonr commnnity, except a small fraction of it, which* is paid 
for their labour, which is generally of a menial character. You 
have, it is true, relieved them of the responsibility of defending 
the little property they called their own, and even perhaps dis- 
burdened them of the arms they possessed. It is possible that, 
with yonr fineries which it is your iuterest to sell them, they 
assume a more civilised appearance than they ever did before. It 
is.po^ible that they have, now and then, the comfort of a ride on a^ 
railwiky^.which you have built, and which you xnaintain with the 
prbc^i4||!w their estate. , But, notwithstisbding all, era the con- 
dition. bf the orig^^ a^neis be said^lx) be tetter when they 
• VcMii-'xsd— Nd. 2. p 
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llad freedom^ the first condition of progress , and happinera, when, 
though they had to defend their estate against occasional depreda- 
tions with their own arms and the help of their own people, they 
had still all the actaallties and all the possibilities of real proprietor- 
ship ? i^ould it not be a mockery to tell them that they might 
compete with yon if they liked, knowing very well that they have 
neither your indastriol experience nor yonr capital — augmented not 
a little, be it remarked, by the profits from their property — ^nor the 
prestige and the numerous other advantages conferred by the 
possession and administration of their estate. The importance of 
order as a condition of prosperity must not be exaggerated. As in 
the case of the individual, so* in that of the nation, perfect tran- 
quillity is not incompatible with a state bordering upon lifelessness, 
the negation, if not the reverse of what is usually understood by 
progress. The tranquillity maintained by a Government in which 
the people have a substantial share not only indicates development, 
but also aids it materially in various ways. But the tranquillity 
maintained by such an exclusive foreign administration, as has 
been established by fhe Europeans in various parts of Asia and 
Africa, can be neither indicative nor ^ promotive of the well-being of 
the peoples subject to it. 

The speech of the Indian Bed- Jacket in answer to a European 
missionary who went to preach Christianity among the American 
Indians finds an echo in the hearts of many an Asiatic and African 
at the present day : 


** Brother [said the Red Jacket], listen to what we say. There was a time 

when our forefathers owned this great island But an evil day came 

upon us ! Your forefathers crossed the great waters, and landed on this 
island. Their numbers were small ; they found friends and not enemies ; 
they told us they had fled from their own countiy for fear of wicked mon, 
and came here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small seat. Wo 
took pity on them, gitbited their request, and they sat down apong us. 
We gave them coi*n and meat, and they gave us poison (spirituous liquor) 
in return. The white people had now found out our country, tidings were 
carried back, and more came amongst us ; yet wo did not fear them, we 
took thorn to be friends ; they called us brothers, we believed them and 
gave them a large seat. At length their numbers had greatly increased, 
they wanted more land, they wanted our country. Our eyes were opened, 
and our minds became uneasy. Wars took place ; Indians wore hiied to 
light against Indians, and many of our people wore destroyed. They al^ 
brought strong liquor among us ; it was strong and powerful, and has slain 
thousands. 

“ Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were very small. You 
have now become a great people, and we have scarcely a place left to 
j:^spread our blankets. You have got our country, but are not satisfied — 
Syou want to force your religion upon us.” ^ 

“ Fundamentally [says A. de Quatrefages] the white, even when civilised, 

. < 

■/' Wintntwttom*. AtMtin, qnot^ in Ur. Uowitt, 
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from the ni6ral point of view is scarcely better than the hegiK), and too 
often by his conduct in the midot of inferior races has justified the argu-^ 
ment opposed by a Malagache to a missionary : ‘ Your soldiers seduce all 
our women. / . . You come to rob us of our land, pillage the couutr}^, and 
malce war against us ; and you wish to force your God upon us, saying that 
He forbids robteiy, piUage, and war ! Go ; you aro white upon one side, 
and block upon another.’ Such is the criticism of a savage. The following 
is that of a European, M. Rose, giving his opinion of his own country- 
men: ‘Tho people are simple and confiding when we arrive, periidioiiS' 
when we leave them. Once sober, brave, and honest, we make them 
drunken, lazy, and finally thieves. After having inoculated them with our 
vices, we employ these vices as an argument for their destruction.’ How- 
ever severe these conclusions may appeiu* they are unfortunately true, 
and the history of the relations of Europeans with the jKipulations they 
have encountered in America, at tho Cape, and in Oceania, justify them 
only too fully.” 1 

“ Tiie condemnation of our system of rule over tributfiry states is to 
be plainly seen in plague and famine running riot in India after more than 
a century of British rule and nearly forty years of tlae supreme power of 
the English Government. Neither plague nor famine occurs to-day in 
well-governed communities That the latter, at all events, is almost 
chi'onic in India, a country with an industrious people and a fertile soil^ 
is the direct re.sult of governing in the interests of the ruling classes 
instead of making tho interests of tho governed the first and the only 
object.” 2 • 

To quote the same writer, in Africa, 

the result so far lia.s been tho sale of vast ciuantitios of rum and 
gunpowder; much bloodshed, owing to the objection of the natives to 
the seizure of their lands and cattle ; groat demobilisation of black and 
white, and the condemnation of the conquered tribes to a modified form 

of slavery.” 3 

The application of labour-saving machinery to mining and 
agricultural industries has, besides contributing to capitalism and 
over-production, been productive of other evils only a degree less 
serious. Mining or plantation under modern conditions leads to too 
quick exhaustion of the mineral or agricultural resources of a 
country. No thought is given to the future ; the present is all that 
is cared for. One of tho strongest arguments adduced in favour of 
Western expansion is that it develops the backward tracts of the 
world. Tho “ development,” however, is of no advantage whatever 
to the peoples of those tracts, to whom it means loss of independence, 
the first condition of progress and happiness, and loss of valuable 
resources. What would have been the present condition of England, 
France, and Germany if they had been ” developed ” in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era in the way in which parts of Asia and 
Africa, not more backward than they were then, are being developed 
now ? The development ” means only the quick enrichment of a 
few Westom companies at the expense, not only of the interests 

^ The IFwnan l^eeies, (“Intemational Scieutifio Series.”) Second Edition, 
pp. 461^402. 

® The Wonderful Oeniwry, pp, 837-840. . • Op* cU, p. 872. 
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of lai^ge ezisiuig comiappitie^ but also those of oountleas futuce 
generatioiUL » 


n. 

• 

The railway and steam navigation, by promoting friextdly inter' 
coarse between the East and the West, might have knit the bonds 
of human brotherhood closer, bat have tended only to loosen them 
by fw^tating the transport of Western merchandise, Western troops, 
and Western eng^es of destraction, and by rendeiing possible the 
government or control of tropical and snbtropioal regions from tem- 
perate Europe. Labonr-savioff machinery conld not have done the 
harm it has done if it had not been helped by cheap and qaick 
means of transit. For then its produce conld not have been sent 
abroad on snch an extensive scale as it is now, nor could it have 
competed with onr haud-mado mannfactnres so snccessfully as it does 
now, and the European Powers would nob have been so eager to 
possess or control Eastern markets as they are now. 

Never before in .the history of man was the establishment of such 
world-wide empires ever attempted as it has been in recent times 
by the foromost Western Powers. The extent and solidarity of the 
modem empires are due mainly to the annihilation of distance by 
steam and electricity. The ancient empires were not only of mne^ 
smaller extent than those that are being built up at the present 
day, but the gulf between the conquerors and the conquered was 
not so wido as it is now. The conquerors generally had to settle 
in the lands they conquered. Communication with their parent 
country was either cut off altogether, as in the case of the Aryans 
in India, or was slow and intermittent, as in the case of the Greeks 
in Western Asia. Intermarriage between the conquerors and the 
conquered gradually took place. Alexander married a Persian 
princess and encouraged his ofllcerB and soldiers to intermarry. The 
bigotry even of the Mohammedan conquerors of India gradually wore 
off, and several of the Mogul emperors of India took Hindn wives; 
Thus there was a tendency towards the elTacement of the line of 
demarcation between the conquerors and the conquered, and there 
sprang up qrmpathotic relations between them. They gradnally 
came to have common interests, common language, and in not a few 
oases even common religion. The greater majority the Hindus 
are the offspring of the Aryan invaders and the non- Aryan aborigines 
of India, as the English are the descendants the Saxon and 
Norman conquerors and the aboriginal population of England. 

K The object of the Western conqueror or ex|doit6r is to squeeze as 
^noh out of the East as possible and eiqoy it at hornet The 
■fadlities afforded by steam commnniestion miable bin to do that 
.witii ease and comf<^. The sooal barrier between him and the 
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iMtv^ "It ia true the Eoropeui is not nnoften aotnated hy- . 
a high aeQCM of intj, and when hie own interest or that of his 
nation Is not oonoerned, tries to do even-handed jostioe. Bat duty . 
and jostioe can never do a fraction of the good that can be done by 
love loid sympathy. 

The exdosive policy invariably adopted by the Eftropeans in their 
'Eastern dependencies is partly dne to this want of sympathy, and 
partly to the fhct that these dependencies are regarded by them as 
so many preserves for various money-making parsnits; and the 
moral and economic results of this polity have been most disastrous 
to the natives. The conquered peoples are, in the words of 
J. S. MUi, ~ 

"without any potential voice in their own destiny. They exercise no 
will in respect to their collective interests. All is decided for them by a 
will not their own, which is legally a, crime for them to disobey. What 
sort of human beings can be formed under such a regimen t What develop- 
ment can either their thinking or tiieir active faculties attain under it ? A 
{lerson must have very unusual taste for intellectual exercise in and for 
itself who will put himself tp the trouble of thought when it is to have no 
outward effect, or to qualify himsedf for functions which he has no chance 
of being allowed to exercise.” ^ 

The Eastern dependencies of the Western Powers are being slowly 
druned of their wealth in the shape of the pay and pension of 
Western troops and Western officers, civil and military ; dividends of 
the numerous Western companies, proGts of Western merchants, 
&<t. This ceaseless and ever-increasing drain, though slow, does, 
on the whqle, incomparably more barm than the occasional though 
violent deprecations of former invaders ever did, just as tLe almost 
imperceptible but continuous operation of rainwater, frost and wind 
does far more serious havoc to the crust of the earth than such 
cataclysmal convulsions as earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

ni. 

One of the most important effects of the innumerable inventions 
for gratifying our senses has been to multiply our wants and raitO 
the standard of living, and thus to intensify the struggle for exist- 
ence. ' The animal necessities of life render a certain amount of. 
struggle almost inevitable. But the object of true progress dionld 
he to minimise, not to increase it. The more our energies are 
absorbed by it» the less room there is for their empl<^ment in the 
higher struggle oi^ the soul for the attainment of a better condition. 
Iil:lBnaent times, and, indeed, until recently, the i^iritual interert 
‘ was generally held to be antagonistio to his worldly int^ta. 
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Exalbtfcioa'of ihd siwitoail satiir» at the expanse of the animal vaf 
held np as the ideal of human perfection. Bat the ideal of modern 
cirilisation is material progress, and there is no doubt that it is 
greatly furthered by the incessant strife and stress necessitated by 
the condnnal elevation of the standard of necessaries and laxhiies. 
This progress, however, practically means accnmnlation of wealth 
by only a small iection of the Western commnnity by the exploitation, 
impoverishment, and virtual enthralment of the weak and belpIesEf 
peoples of Asia and Africa ; and it is almost incomprehensible to ns 
that snch an object shonld be considered by Western States to be 
worth such a sacrifice. 

Oontinuons increase of 1 oxary, besides the moral degeneration to 
which it inevitably leads sooner or later, is attended by other evil 
consequences of a serious nature. It is undeniable that a large 
number of the Western working-men are now better lodged, better 
fed and better clothed than they were half a century ago, but the 
gulf, between their material condition and that of their masters is 
wider than ever. The relative poverty of the Western working- 
man has increased where his actual poverty has not. Therein lies 
the secret of tbo growing discontent and restlessness even among 
the comparatively well-to-do labouring classes in Europe. The 
increase of luxury naturally begins at the top of the Social scale. 
When a desire for it reaches the bottom, as it must do sooner 
or later, there is heart-burning. With every addition to the 
wealth and luxury of the upper classes, unless there be a corre- 
sponding addition to the wealth and luxury of the lower classes, the 
latter will be discontented, and will clamour for a rise in their wages 
and for shorter working hours. . After a period of loss and anxiety 
on the side of the Haves, and of misery and probably also barbarity 
on the side of the Have-nots, the dispute between them is com- 
promised, but never satisfactorily settled. As the standard of 
luxury is perpetually rising in the West, the struggle between 
Capital and Labour is perpetually recurring. 

IV. 

The influence of the numerous improvements effected in arms 
and ammunition by modern science has been highly detrimental to 
the well-being of mankind in general and of the Asiatics and 
Africans in particular. That the Western nations are becoming oliyo 
to a sense of their injurious tendency is shown by the following 
IjnggestionB from the Czar which were put forward for disenssion at 
the late International Conference : < 

1. To prohibit the nee in armies and fleets of any new kind of . 
.flreorms whatever, and of new explorivee, or- ony powders more 
poti>etfol than those now in use eithw fyr ziflM or oannpn. 
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'2. To reatriob •’&» om in miliUury war&ie of the fonoidnUe 
e^oslTee abeedy exutiog, and to prohibit the throwing of pro* 
jeotilea or ezplodveB of any kind from balloona or by any Bimilar 
'jpieanB. 

8.. To prohibit the use in naval warfare of Bubmarina torpedo* 
boatB or plungers, or other similar engines of destruction, and to 
give an undertaking not to constrnct vessels with rams in futnre. 

Might has always been right in this world. But the improved 
arms of long range and precision, and the explosives which have 
so largely come into use in recent times, have made might much 
mightier than ever before. The weak and ignorant have always 
been more or less oppressed or exploited by the strong and know- 
ing, but never so extensively, fearlessly, and systematically as at 
the present day. The unscientific peoples of the world do not 
now appear to have any other prospect before them than that of 
hopeless and helpless bondage. They are now entirely at the mercy 
of the scientific peoples of the West, except where their inde* 
pendence is secured by diifioult mountain-fastnesses. Science, 
however, may yet overcome such natural barriers ; and flying oars 
may one day transport over, them Western troops and Western 
merchandise. 

Thus we see that Western science, instead of being the blessing 
which it was exx^ected and is still supposed to be, has on the whole 
Xnroved to be rather a curse to large sections of the human race. If it 
had not been so extensively applied to practical purposes for saving 
labour, for adding to comforts and luxuries, and for increasing the 
destructiveness of firearms ; if its cultivation had been more confined 
within the limits of intellectual culture, it would not only have done 
no harm ; but would probably have done an immense amount of good. 
But its mechanical applications, which are considered by Western 
writers as its chief title to commendation, are to our mind its chief 
title to condemnation. 


Pkauatuasath. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

The 8tady of psychology appeairs to be spreading rapidly, if we may 
judge from the number of manuals of the subject which have 
appeared recently. A second edition of Mr. G. F. Stout’s Manual 
of Psyclwlogy} has just reached us, and appears to contain some 
important additions as compared with the original edition. The 
general arrangement of the book is simple, and the work may be' 
recommended as an introduction to the science of which it treats. 

The second volume of the Annual Itcpart of the Smitlieanian 
Institution takes ^he form of a memorial of the late Dr. G. B. 
Goodei who was assistant secretary *of the Institution, and whose 
work in connection with museums and educational institutions is so 
well known. The greater part of the volume consists of reprints of 
important papers by the late Dr. Goode on museums and on the 
beginnings of American Scienco. ]\[ost of these papers are difficult 
of access in their original form, and all lovers of science will be glad 
^ that the memorial to their talented author has taken so useful and 
appropriate a form. The value of the work is increased by the 
addition of more than a hundred portraits of scientific men, espe- 
cially those connected with American Science. It is to be regretted 
that these have been dispersed at random throughout the volume*; 
their value would have been greater had they been placed together. 

the Annual Bcport of the Smithsonian InstitutUyn for 1899 ® con- 
tains several excellent papers, especially one by Mr. G. P. Merrill on 
the Non-Metallic Minerals, which forms at the same time a guide to 
the collections in the section of applied geology. The author is 
evidently not content with simply classifying and exhibiting the 
minerals under his charge, but ho has collected a large amount of 
useful information respecting their uses and modes of occurrence, so 
that his paper is practically a series of treatises on various useful 
minerals. Such minerals as Iceland spar, emery, whetHttbnes, 
pumice, and many others, are dealt with very fully, and the parti- 
culars giveh^are usually of a practical nature. Mr. O.'.T. Mason 

V A Manuitl 0 f PgyekdogffM By G. F. Stoot. ' ^ooud' edition, , LondMi; W. B 
-vplire, 1901. 
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contriboljQS two good artidleB, one on a primitive frame for weaving 
narrow, fabrics, the other on pointed bark canoes of the Kntenai and 
Am.nr. Mr. W. Hongh describes an early West Virginia Fdttery, 
illnstrations being given of some of the quaint productions of 
Morgantown. In those early days the potter evidently ^ad many 
diflSloulties to contend with both as regards material and labour, and 
the work turned out was very creditable when all the circumstances 
are taken into consideration. ^ 

The Beport of Mr. S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution,^ is a record of good work done, sometimes under consi- 
derable difficulties. The Astrophysical Observatory, especially, 
appears to have carried out some* valuable research work on the 
optical properties of rock salt, and the data obtained will be of 
importance to all engaged in spectroscopic work. We hope the full 
account of these investigations will soon be published. As has been 
customary for some years, the Beport is accompanied by an Appen- 
dix consisting of a collection of scientific papers which have 
appeared in various publications during the period covered by the 
Beport. These papers are admirably selected, .and may be taken as 
representing the most advanced scientific thought of the present 
day. The two papers on the races of the Philippines testify to the 
interest taken by the Americana in the ethnological tangle which 
appears to exist in their new possessions. 

The University Tutorial Series has been enriched by some excel- 
lent works for young students on geometry and algebra. Deduc- 
tions in UkcIuI^^ by Mr. T. W. Edmondson, enable the student to 
see the geometrical mode of proof at a glance. Some of the propo- 
sitions seem scarcely to require demonstration, bat the rigid require- 
ments of mathematics cannot be ignored. 

The Tutorml Ahjehra (Part I.),^ by Mr. Bupert Deakin, is an 
admirable book, Mr. Deakin has kept in view the principles of the 
so-called heuristic ’* method of teaching, and the collocation of 
arithmetical and algebraic operations will be found useful. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

The third volume of WundPs Ethics, translated by £)r. Margaret. F*, 
Washburn, treats of the PHneipks of Morality and the Departments 
qf ^Moi^ Life^ The treatment is comparatively brief, thoroughly 
systematic, and eminently lucid. The psychological basts of morality 

^ . AwmuiI Beport of the BmUheonian IneivtuHon^ 1890. Washington, 1901. 

* "IMwstioM in Eudid. By T. W. Edmondson, M.A. London : W. B. Clive. 

^ ^ioridl Algebra, Part 1. London : W. B. Clive. 

h'fM Priseiplei o/.Mor^itg and Hie JkpartmenU of ihe Moral JAfe,> By Wilhelm 
WnoAt. ^tanaliubed by Margaret Fjioy Waahba^Ph.D. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
iobeiaSKCo. .MewTodc; IficmiUan. 
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is temperately ebcam&ned and varioos theotiee disoassed, and snch as 
are inconsistent with an erolntionaiy theory of morals set on one side. 
The imperatiTea of oonscienoe are shown to be four in number: 
external and internal constraint — which appears to ns to be indis- 
tinguishable from re^raint^ which would better convey the idea; and 
the imperatives of freedom — ^the first of which is the motive of 
permanent satisfaction; and the last, which is the highest of all, 
/that of a moral ideal of life. This last alone is in harmony with the 
idea of illimitable development, and brings into existence the noblest 
characters. A further analysis reveals to us that moral ends may 
be included in three classes — ^the individual, the social, and the 
humanitarian. The moral scale is concisely expressed in half-a- 
d(Ksen principles : — Individual : — “ Think and act in such a way as 
never to lose respect for thyself.” “ Fulfil the duties to thyself and 
others which thou hast undertaken.” 

Social : — “ llespect thy neighbour as thyself.” “ Serve the oom- 
mnnity to which thou belougest.” 

Humanitarian : — Feel thyself to be an instrument in the service 
of the moral ideal.*' “ Sacrifice thyself for that end which then 
. hast recognised to be thine ideal task.” 

In accordance with this scheme Professor Wundt surveys the 
departments of the moral life — the Individual Personality ; Society ; 
the State ; and Uumanity. On all these he has much that is wise 
and instructive to say, and he rises occasionally into passages of real 
eloquence. 

The limits of Uvolution^ is a topic which naturally suggests itself 
to religious philosophers, and Dr. Howhon disoasses it and other 
subjects from a fresh standpoint, which he describes as that of 
“ Personal Idealism.” This appears to be an. idealism which is 
individualistic, and an individualism which is idealistic. The 
philosophy is pluralistic rather than monistic ; each individual is a 
reality, and Qod is the supreme reality ; but both are dependent and 
complementary — at least this is what we understand the antbor to 
mean. The limit of evolution is that it only concerns physical lifb— 
it cannot pretend to pass beyond phenomena ; it does not bridge the 
gnlf between the non-living and the living, or explain the genesis 
of the moral consoioasnesa. It belongs entirely to science, and has 
no right to intrude into the realm of philosophy. On these lines 
Dr. Howison pursnes his main theme with considerable vigour and 
some snccesa Of his competency there can be no donbt, and he is 
'too well informed to question the decisions of science as long as it 
confines itself to the region of demonstrated fisete. Other Stalgeots 
.are considered firom the same point of view, the essays of most 
.^tereifrii to ns being those on Later German Philosophy, the Art 

' V ijS ' . , ' • ... 

JUmiU ef Svolvfym' emd jifhtr Akim. By G. H. HoWlsoa; LLJ). New Yodc 
iaad:^oii<teB ; Maomlllsn. ' . ... 
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I^mci[de as represented in Poeti 7 , and tbe Bight Belation of Reason 
to Religion. 

Books on philoaophy are often dull reading. We therefore give 
Dr. Hodder^s work, Th^ Adversaries of the Sceptic} all tbe heartier 
welcome because he has a sense of humour and is not aXrfiicl to raise 
a smile, at the expense oE his adversaries, of course. Professors 
Bradley and Royce come in for the chief share of the author’s 
criticism, which is all the more telling as he confesses himself 
iiSdebted to them both ; but the pupil has outstripped his masters. 
The book is in two parts ; the first treats of the Metaphysics and 
the second of tbe Ethics of the Specious Present. Dr. Hodder 
protests against the introduction bf assumptions into metaphysical 
inquiry. “ There is,** he says, a much-neglected principle of 
metaphysics, namely, that it is not impossible for a philosopher to be 
mistaken about a thing even before he has examined it.’’ His 
comment upon an assumption of Mr. Bradley’s, that he could not 
rest tranquilly in a truth if he were compelled to regard it as 
hateful, is not severer than the case demands. “ Mr. Bradley,” he 
says, “ proposes, that is, deliberately aud perhaps wrongly ” (“rightly 
or wrongly ” — the words ai:e his), “ to assume that the universe is 
such and such, and then to ‘ think up to it ’ ; and Professor Boyce 
dignifies this assumption (not with especial reference to Mr. Bradley, 
but generally) with the decorative epithet * Courageous.* An 
assumption is a flaw in a rounded metaphysics, and to call its intro* 
duction there a mark of courage — openly and placidly, almost gaily, 
to carry the thing off, when one, in fact, has been at one’s wit’s ends 
to avoid assuming anything — is a stratagem that would be admirable 
only if metaphysics were a game of bluff and the universe a card- 
table.” But putting controversy on one tide, Dr. Hodder presents 
his views in a clear and enlightening manner which commends them 
to the reader, and we especially admire the chapters on the Morality 
that Ought to Be, and the Morality that Is. 

Many people will be glad of the opportunity of obtaining a handy 
copy of Hume’s An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, 
and such au opportunity is afforded them by a new edition in the 
Religion of Science Library, well printed, neatly bound in paper 
covers, and cheap. This is simply a reprint from the edition of 1777, 
but it would have been more useful had it been supplied with an 
introduction and notes by some competent editor for the benefit of 
students. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co.; London^ 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Go.) 

“By Cbpstrian doctrine,” says the author of The Elements of 
Christian Doctrine} he understands “ nothing else but the teaching 

' The Adverearies of the or ike Speeiom Preeeed, A New Inqniiy into 
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of Jeam ChtiBl^ and retted in Ohristian' Bodlety, 

^^natded by tAo ’:d<^|(iaidio'defiiiition8 of tbe Cbnrbh, analysed' iand 
^atematu^ the iabonra of theologianiu” This makes’ all the 
difforenoe ; arei have looked in mn in this book for the teaching of 
Jeans Olu^irifaa reported in the Gtoapels ; it is aimply an exhibilaon 
and expontion of the dogmas of the Church, and as tedious as snoh 
expoaitians always are. *' This hook is not a theological mannal.” 
We must apologise for differing from the author, but it appears to 
ns that it is nothing else. It is also rigoronsly orthodox. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPEUDENCE. 

Ix Tha Evolviion of Modei'n Money ^ Mr. William Warraud CsrlUe is 
npon the right lines. Hitherto, curiously enough, whilst nearly 
all social phenomena have been treated upon the historical and 
comparative methods, the subject of money has been regarded 
as the special creation of the legislature. But, as ]\[r. Carlile 
lightly points out, centuries before Lord Liverpool’s Act of 1816, 
'which legalised the gold standard, gold hod been the true standard 
of valne, although no one had recognised the fact. Tbe institution 
of money, like all other social institutions, grew. It was not created 
or adopts.” The point npon which, for instance. Lord Liverpool 
chiefly relied was that his measure altered nothing, but, on tbe 
contrary, legalised in every respect the state of things which de facto 
existed at the time. As a writer on jurisprudence once trhly said : 
*‘The public morality of one generation becomes the law of .ti^e 
subsequent one.” Although we must not forget that the reverse is 

also true, since laws are passed at tbe initiation and .1^ the 

intelleotaal force of the select few, and in course of time the 

public opinion of tbe mqsses. „ 

However, just as we blundered into ” the English Constitution, 
so we blnndered into the gold standard. Even so acute an observer 
and hard thinker as Adam Smith spoke of gold as *' holding up ” 
the value of silver money,, as if a silver standard existed side by 
side with a gold one. 

Believing that the history of the past may be best explained by a 
;blose examination of the present, Mr. Carlile deals first with .the 
transition in England in the eighteenth century, comparing Ais wildi 
.^^^^actly anabgons changes in ancient Borne. He l^en reviews 
position of gold throughout Europe pr^ to this .t^sitipn, 
-:<'i^0Wtog how gold predominated as the medinin of efxefaas^ in tbe 
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in medii^vM and reoauBanoe tim^ he traces in this oonntiy the 
emergence of the modern system tinder which gold was the trae, 
thongh not the popular, standard. 

Having thus cleared the ground, he is in a position to trace the 
origin and growth of money. Amongst the earliest forms*of money, 
figure cattle and sheep, slaves, and various implements and weapons.. 
Later the metals from which those implements and weapons are 
made are snbstituted, but alongside of the earliest forms gold and 
silver ornaments appear to have found a place in primitive currency, 
indicating, as Mr. Carlile thinks, that the sentimental has had a 
larger share in moulding human destinies than our too prosaic econo- 
mical science is accustomed to allow. In primitive societies provision 
for the future is conspicuous by its absence, but personal adornment 
is a passion. Thus it is the superfluities that primitive man values 
most highly, and long before the invention of money, gold and silver 
ornaments and polished shells and beads attained the monetary status 
^at least as early as necessaries and objects of utility. Mr. Carlile has 
been successful in treating, what might have proved a dry treatise, 
this subject in a fascinating manner without sacrificing its scientific 
side. The average reader, as well as the more serious student of 
economics, will read this book with pleasure and profit. 

Although the evils of our present representative system have been 
long recognised, the (juestion of proportional representation is still 
in this country in the academic stage. It is otherwise, however, in 
our Australasian colonies, in many of which various trials have been 
made of some form or other of proportional repreeentation. Notably 
in Tasm|inia a modification of the Hare system has been adopted. 
This has been described in detail by Professor Jethro Brown in 
his Netv Denwcraci/y which we noticed in these pages upon its 
publication in 1809. At that time only one election had taken 

place, the resalts of which were considered fairly eatisfactory. w. 


now have before ns Proportional JtqmmUation Applied to Party 
Government^ by Messra. T. B. Ashworth and H. P. 0. Ashworth, 
from which we learn that the second election, held early in the 
present year, has proved disastrous to the Hare system. The. 
present hook seems to be the outcome of the provision in the 
^mmonwealth Act of Anstralia providing for the election of six 
senators from each State for the Federal Senate. Upon the question 
of representation two parties arose. The one contended that the 
majorily. in each State was entitled to retnm all six senators, wlulst 
the adherents of the Hare system claimed that each State might 
resolve itself into dx groups, each group returning (me representative. 
The autiiors’ views may be gathered from the follpinng quotation : 

^ Jt^preierUation Ap^ied, to Partg Oovemment. A New Etectonl 

Ashworth ud B. F* <3* Ashworth. Lmdon : Swan, S(HUi«isohein A Co., 
Ltd. ■ ‘ ,• / : • 
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" Majority and minority in and for themselTes are the first requisite 
of popular goremtnent and not the development or representation of 
separate groups.^,. In other words, the two>party system is the best. 
But here too there must be real representation. The instances of 
the want .of this real representation in this country, and in fact 
wherever this system prevails, are too notorious to catalogne. The 
1895 election, in which the Tory party secured a majority of 
150, whereas the true majority was only about 40, is by no means 
an mctreme or solitary example. It is to show how tiiis state of 
things may be remedied that the authors direct their attention, and 
in the chapters entitled “ The Beform : True Proportional Repre- 
sentation,” and "How the Evils of the Present System will be 
remedied,” they have clearly and succinctly set forth the rules to be 
adopted for attaining this desirable consummation. Their scheme has 
the supreme merit of simplicity, which cannot be said for the Hare 
system, and for its details we must refer the politician to the chap- 
ters we have mentioned, which should be carefully studied by every 
one interested in the advancement of democratic institutions. 

The Heart of the Empire^ consists of a series of papers by writers 
who may be considered as more or less experts upon the subjects of 
which they treat. The scope of the book may be gathered to some 
extent from its sub-title, IHscumons of Problems of Modem City Life in 
England, with an Essay on Imperialism. But the object is wider. 
It is not so much an attempt to promote academic controversy upon 
the questions of the day as to stimulate practical efforts to ameliorate 
the stem realities of life and to arouse the interest of the masses in 
the problems that touch their daily lives. 

Recoguising the concomitant growth of cities and increase in 
wealth, and the marvellous magnitude of each, these writors, who 
have lived and worked in both worlds, and are equally at home in 
the East and West Ends, see the real inequality between the few rich 
and the teeming poor. They recognise the power which wealth has 
given, to the few over the lives of the many — a power to which that 

of thd feudal baron was aa nothing. They treat at its tme value the 

statistics of pauperism which show on papd^ an annual decrease in. 
pauperism, and they see clearly what the self-complacent upper and 
middle classes are entirely ignorant of — that the masses who dwell in 
the acres of mean streets in our great cities are leading lives devoid 
of all ennobling ideals and steeped in a dreary round of daily toil, 
unredeemed in its dnlness and dreariness by ext^ri or internal 
infinences for progress or enlightenment. 

In the Bealities at Home, Mr. Charles F. G. Masterman describes 
to us in broad outline the life of the average man in a modem 
mty* ' From its contemplation one may well rise in despair, bnt, says 

' Start of the Sayfire. Oisotwaiou of Problems of Jlodfim CSty Life in 

Beyond. , With aa Bi^ on Imperlaliam. Lonh» : X. PUItw Unwin. 1901. 
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tiia aotlior^ *' it will at laait 0 otep forward if adacated 
opinum in this oountiy oan realise that * a menace to the f atare pro* 
gresB of hamanity ' is now silently without observation developing in 
the great cities of England.” 

One chief canse of retrogression Mr. Masterman only wipnf.iftim as 
if it were no longer in operation, vis., individual selEahness, in other 
words the old narrow individnalism of the Manchester school, which 
we can assure him is still rampant in suburban Tory villadom, and 
which renders almost impossible any advance in municipal collec- 
tivism. Fortunately in Loudon and the great cities this spirit of 
selfish individnalsm is rapidly losing ground before the advance of 
progressive mnnicipalism, and herein to our mind lies hope for the 
future. Mr. Masterman, however, although he regretfully admits 
the utter failure of religious denominations to grapple with the 
problem^ still clings to the hope that the Established Church will 
ronse itself to the realities of the position, cease its internal wrang- 
Ungs, and adapting itself to the spirit of the times and by renew* 
ing its attempt to preach the teaching of its master, will solve the 
problem before which our boasted civilisation sterns paralysed. It 
may be so, but for our part 70 believe the doctrines of Christianity 
have ceased to be a living force. A religion without faith is worse 
than useless, and that is why all religions are powerless to-day in 
modem life. The Church, as Mr. Masterman candidly admits, is 
the church of the millionaire, the landlord, and the brewer. It has 
identified itself with the party of reaction, and the people know it. 
But there is more than this. Its doctrines do not appeal to the 
intelligence of the average man. 

Many 4>erhaps will turn first to Tlic Hoimug Problem^ by Mr. F. 
W. Lawrence, which contains much that is suggestive and valuable. 
In advocating wider streets, however, Mr. Lawrence altogether 
forgets Betterment as^a means of improvement and a source of 
revenue, and in dealing with better houses he omits to mention the 
lessons from Glasgow. 

The Children of the Tovm, by Mr. Reginald A. Bray, is a thought- 
ful attempt to deal with the thorny problem of child ednCfttioil, 
Fully alive to the disastrous results of the straggle between deno- 
minational and undenominational educationalists, he might have 
arrived at a more practicable reform by a study of the Canadian 
school system, which in some instances has so successfully solved 
thia difficult question. 

T0m§eraim Bc/orm is discussed by Mr. Noel Buxton and Mr. 
Walter Hoare, whose names are a sufficient guarantee of its treat- 
ment. Mr. P. AVhitwell Wilson writes on The Distnlnttion of 
Industry, Mr. A. G. Pigon on Some Aspects of the Problem of 
Charity, and Mr. F. W. Head on The Churdt and the People. Mr. 
Head would reform the Church before he would allow the Church to 
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reform l&e people^ a^ 'fflthe peopto aro evw to be reformed by the 
Ghnroh it ie deer iihat the reform of the Chorch most take place 
first. The Ohorohi says Mr. Head, has lost its “glad tidinge." It 
no longer Appeals to men. “ Its dnties and its privileges are not 
over. ' Only it is waiting, dazzled by all the glare of new truth that 
has 'burst upon it in recent years, till it grows acenstomed to the 
light.” It is cnrionB how men, otherwise intelligent, are blinded by 
this bias, political, religions, or what not. Mr. Head, we fear, is 
hng^ng a vain delusion. Perhaps the most interesting paper in this 
smries of interesting diecassions is Imperialism, by Mr. O. P. Gooch, 
the new editor of the Eclt/j, a writer fresh from the University, who 
has already won distinction with the pen. Mr. Gooch’s attack 
nipon the Neo-Imperialism, or Pseudo-Imperialism as we should 
prefer to oall it, is as destructive as it is vigorous. Our 
country, right or wrong, is the blatant cry of the Tory Jingoes, 
but an Empire founded on fraud, dishonesty, and force is bound 
to come to 'grief in the long run, just as a business house or an 
individual trader. Yon cannot have one standard of morality for 
the nation and another for the citizen. And then our national 
conceit and contempt fur everything foreign, and our belief 
. in a special providence favouring us above all other nations ! 
These are matters which if they were not articles of creed with a 
groat baasB of the people would be merely the subject of amusing 
contempt. And again, the spirit of militarism, which so far ‘from 
elevating the manhood of the nation is rapidly deteriorating the 
people. Compare, too, our treatment o{ Home Enle tor Ireland and ' 
Home Rule for the Rand. What stupendous inconsistency in that 
great Unionist party under the leadership of that most coq^iatent of 
so-called statesmen, Joseph Chamberlain ! And_ so on through the 
whole gamut of foreign politics in recent times. What amazing 
blunders, what unaccountable vacillations from the strongest foreign 
minister of the strongest ministry of modern times — ^Lord Salisbmy, 

“ that lath painted to look like iron,” as Bismarck truly said, who 
makfiB gracefnl concessions when they are not required, and tarns 
obsrinate only when he should conciliate. Mr. Gooch devotes a 
oomdderable space to the eternal South African question, and 
henre be hits a good many nails on the head, in which Mr. Clu(,m- 
horUfii gets no more than he deserves. If only more of bar 
lea^g Liberals bad the courage of their opinions the party 
would be in a very different position. Instead, they oconpy 
their time in intestine quarrels aud petty eqnabbles when they 
ehould be taking advantage of tbe constantly reoorring ppe^gs of 
pne^of the most incompetent Governments the ooDhtiy has sem for 
: .A pmtnry. We have devoted greater spa(m thsa nstud -bf^vuse we 
t|^‘;;:ihat this bopk^ is sOr stimulating to thptight anidabtii^, that ft. 
to be in everybody’s luthda who' bail! tiejjiard ^for bis 
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cMnttfn botioiir i^d welfiirieV It^is tile work not of dootiineiieifi^ Biifc 
of 'both in theoi^ end {Practice, and althongh we do not 

agree with mndi, thei^ is still more of wl^h we can say nothing but 
good.- ; 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Genealogy is. not always an interesting study ; but much profit, as 
well as amusement, may be derived from the records, not merely of 
one family, but of the various families who havo successively occu- 
pied a historic mansion. In her elaborate and exceedingly learned 
work on Stvalloiv/ield and Its Oivncrs^^ Lady Constance Russell has 
collected all that is known about the successive proprietors of 
Swallowfield. In her modest preface, she says : — “ I pretend to no 
style ; my work is simply an olla jmlrida from innn’hierable sources, 
g^, bad, and indifierent.” It must be acknowledged, however, 
that she has exhibited great judgment in the arrangement of her 
materials. She unquestionably possesses the faculty which is most 
essential to the historian — a grasp of facts and the power to set 
them forth lucidly. She begins her narrative with an account of 
Swallowfield at the Conquest. Amongst the manors mentioned in 
t/bO DomCSdUJ Suryoy were “ Selingfelle ” ^now Shinfield^ and 
“ Soanesfelt,” or “ Swalfello ” (now Swallowfield). The research of,. 
Lady Russell has enabled her to point out that these two manors 
were not 'separated till 1558. William FitzOsbern was the first 
owner of Selingfelle ” and ‘‘ Swalfelle.” He was Lord of Breteuil 
and dapifer/' or steward, to WHliam the Conqueror. He was a 
relative of the Conqueror, who si)oke of him as his greatest friend. 
It was at FitzOabem’s suggestion that William, on hearing of the 
death of Edward the Confessor, resolved to compel Harold to sur- 
render the throne to him in compliance with the previous engage-^ 
ment to that effect. At the battle of Hastings, FitzOsbem, with 
Bomr Montgomery, commanded one of the three divisions. Many 
othiiF important details with regard to this friend and henchman of 
the Conqueror ore given in Lady Russell’s first chapter. WilUanoL 
lUtzOsbern’s eldest son succeed him as Lord of Breteuil. He had 
an adventurous career, and died without leaving any legitimate off- 
spariiiig^ He made his cousin Roger de Tceni his heir, but bis 
illi^tiiiiate son, Eustace, laid claim to the lordship of Breteuil. It 
however, given to Ralph Le Breton, the son of Emma Fitss- 
(>Bbm*e.daug who had married Raoul de Gael, Earl of Norfolk. 

^ Russell. iMdoa :: Loagnuaw/ 

Chyane'Oo./ 7 
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The latter^ we leani, luecatae posaeBsed'of Bretenih and gave it to 
his daughter Amioia aa her dowry. Henry I. aflSanced her "to his 
illegitimate son Bichard, and then settled on her the barony of 
BretenU, but Bichard was drowned in the White Ship in 1120, and 
Amima tnarried Bobert de Beanmont, second Earl oE Leicester. So 
much for the conventional protests by virtuous aristocrats against 
bare-sinister and blots on the ^scutcheon ! The St. John family 
hdd Swallowfield in the reign of Henry II., and we find that 
King John visited the place in 1205. The family of La 
Despencer came into possession of Swallowfield by intermarriage 
, with a member of the St. John family. Then, once more, 
it reverted to the St. Johns. Next came the Da la Beches, one of 
whom was Constable of the Tower. Swallowfield was subsequently 
a Boyal park, having been granted by Edward HI. to his daughter 
Isabella. It is interesting to know that Elizabeth Woodville, 
Edward IV.’s Queen, was owner of Swallowfield. Henry VIII. 
granted it to Katherine of Aragon *‘in anticipation of his marriage.” 
The same monarch afterwards bestowed Swallowfield as a dowry on 
Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Seymour, Katherine Howard, and 
Katherine Parr. The place, therefore, must be regarded as 
a landmark in the career of England's much*married King ! The 
family of Backhouse, founded by a wealthy luondon mer- 
chant, owned Swallowfield in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It passed then to the Hydes, Lord Cornbury, son of the 
celebrated Earl of Clarendon, having married Lady Backhouse,* 

widow of Sir William Backbouse. John Jilrelyii, tbe diarist, was a 

frequent visitor at Swallowfield. Tbe Fitt family subsequently, 
owned it, and then ’the Dodd family. It was in 1820 that Sir 
Henry Bnssell bought Swallowfield. In dealing with this portion of 
her narrative, Lady Bnssell shows a meritorious devotion to the 
&mi1y whose name she bears. The second Sir Henry Russell, on 
his way homo from India, stopped at St. Helena, and there saw the 
great Napoleon. The chapter giving his reminiscences of the esdled 
Emperor is the most interesting in the book. Lady Rnssell has, 
indeed, oontribnted a volume of gennine historical and genealogical 
intnest to contemporary Uteratnre. The book is beantifully printed, 
and the illustrations are excellent. 

The life of Savonarola has been written by several biographers ; 
bnt it can scarcely he said that, we have .ever yet had a trne portrait 
of the great Domenican “ in his habit as he lived.” Dr. George 
HcHardy’s study of Savonarola in tbe series called the " World’s 
. Epoch-Makers ” ^ is both historically sccnrate and drspaticalfy vivid 
jmd pictnresqne. The execution of the pnre^pled, Ugh-minded 
^Istonk was a crime for which the Chnroh of Bpipe cannot be held 
'\itsesponBible. As George Eliot finely said,. power, rose agaiqet 
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him not because of biis tins, but becanae of his greatnsas-^ot 
becauat he songht to deceive the world, bnt because he sought to 
make it noble.” 

It is impossible to regard M. J. K. Huysmana’ extraordinary book, 
Sainte Lydwinc de ScJiiedam} as a mere romance. It is a. bond fide 
life of the saint written with just as much blind faith in the 
marvellous and the supernatural as the works of Jan Gerlac and 
Thomas a-Kempis on the same subject. M. Hoysmans has not only 
become a Catholic but a mystic, in the most irrational sense of that 
much-misused word. He seriously assures his readers that Saint 
Jjydwine was conveyed by an angel to Purgatory, and was able by 
her prayesrs, as well as by her pious suflerings, to assuage the 
paiu, and even to end the torments of the souls confined there. 
In spite of the grotesque media3vali8m of the author’s present 
views, his style is just as admirable as ever. He is a consummate 
artist in words, and strangely enough his new-born Catholic zeal has 
not changed his realistic literary methods. If we merely took 
cognisance of • M. Huysmana’ style, and ignored the matter of his 
book, we should pronounce it a masterpiece. But it is not in this 
way he would like to be regai;ded. lie writes in the character of a 
true believer in the miracalona cures at Lourdes, in the stigmata, in 
the all but divine powers of Catholic saints, who can by their 
prayers and their sacrifices overturn the laws of Nature — of course, 
with the assistanco of God — and his faith is of that childishly 
simple kind which defies science and logic. His sketch of 
HorOpOfbll history in the fifteenth century, in the opening chapter of 
his book, is greatly exaggerated. Kings are all monsters, and 
statesmen are villains, according to M. Huysmana ; and artistically 
he heightens the effect by throwing into relief the virtues 
of the saints, although historically his picture is quite false. The 
portion of the story which reveals to ns the sad, terrible life 
of poor Lydwine, a martyr for years confined to a bed of sickness, 
and with no consolations, save her i)iety, and her strange visions is 
very beautiful But the supernatural fringe spoils the reality of the 
portrait. Instead of a study of mediaoval history M. Huysmans has 
l^ven us a legendary biography, written by a master of the art of 
stony-telling, whose mind has been perverted by the silly tales of 
priests and the enervating atmosphere of incense and effeminate 
pietism. Perhaps to the student of psychology the development of 
M. Hiiysmans’ own mind, as disclosed by his recent works, is more 
interesting than the subjects about which he writes. The man 
whose analysis of sexual questions was so painfully minute that it 
sooiiswhat j&rred on Bven such critics as M. Zola, has come to see in 

thought about the nature of women, and in every emotion 
opposed to the idea of viiginify, something obscene and ^etestable. 

SainUJ^whe de SMedam, Par J. K. HuysEpans. Paris 3 P. V. Stock. 
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** Sxtee<D«8 ** ; a^d certain!^ H. HojaioaoB’ meatal aroloiaou is 
a aiaitling xnanife^tioa of the truth of this wise ea^iug. In the 
case of Conot TolaUd aee the groirth of aecedciem in a mind which 
originally yielded to the materialism of the age. In the case of 
M. Hnyamane we see, not asceticisni, hut mediaevalism triumphing 
over reason, culture, and that refined good sense which is the flower 
of mvUisation.. It is a form of mental degeneration which would 
sadden the heart of a philosopher. M. Hnysmaub can no longer be 
iddced upon serionsly as a thinker, and scarcely as a rational being. 
And yet he remains a literary artist quite equal to Msnpassant, 
soareely inferior to Flanhert. 

The important work published by the great Faria firm of Flon, 
Nonritt et Cie. — Uti JDiplonude F>'an\ais a la Cmir de Caiherim 7/.^ 
— throws some interesting light on the character of the Empress 
Catherine II. The Chevalier de Corberon had the opportunity of 
studying the celebrated Empress from life. His memoirs, written 
in a spirit of perfect candour, bring before us the Court of 
Catherine II. with its intrigues, its aingular succession of favonrites, 
its splendour, and its corruption. In spite of her faults — or shall 
we say her crimes? — Catherine was no ordinary woman. The 
Chevalier de Corberon’s first impression of her was that greatness 
was stamped on her face, in which he traced a combination of 
nobleness and amiability. He, however, when he saw more of her, 
arrived at the conclusion that she was rather a clever woman than a 
great sovereign, and that she should he characterised rather as a 
oonsummate actress than as a powerful ruler. The narrative is 
brought down to 1780, and enables us to see bow Bnssia, in the 
midst of a ourions mdamje of intrigue, semi-barbarism, and political 
ambition, gradually came to be recognised as one of the foremost of 
Enropean powers. The two volumes well deserve the attention of 
the politician as well as the student of history. 

Mr. E. Merston, of the firm of Sampson Low, Marston and Com* 
pany, has written a delightful little book entitled. Sketches of Booli- 
nMers of other Days? He has collected a vast amount of ouriouB 
information about men who, if they did not possess genius, certainly 
had some great qualities — ^indnstiy, endurance, perseverance, and 
enthnsiaBm. The life of Jacob Tonson is stimnlating, for it shows 
how a man can become rich from small beginnings. Besides, as the 
pnbUsher of Dryden’s Translation of VvrgU, and of The Spectator^ he 
may be considered entitled to a reflected gloxy from the brilliant 
luminaries with whom he was associated. Thomas Ougi^ another 
successful bookseller, has given his name to the great London 
hospital be founded. Of course the greatest of the old booksrilen 

^ CAt FroMtuU a la Ckmr de Oaiherine 11. (1776*1780). Joninal Intlate de 
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Samaisl BOoh. Bx^raordiasi*/ as 

a novelistV- -Tbs (iar^c of BIchaVdsoo is a singular example of tbe - 
iPisxp^btsd^'jobailnels that ' leiKl’ to literory fame. Of ccitirw, ‘ 
BbbatddoaV reputatioa has been iiaitly eclipsed by the fame of a 
greafcw norelisii, Fielding, but it cannoti be denied that Clarma 
Saiio/m \& a remarkable work of fiction. The sketch of Thomas 
Gent, an Irishman by birth, will be found particularly interesting. 
Hr. Marston writes in a charming, unaffected style, and his book is 
exceedingly enjoyable. It has, moreover, a practical value, inasmuch 
as it shows how, in earlier days, great authors were aided by the 
pfforts of zealous traders who, brought up in obscurity, had learned 
to love boobs and to appreciate genius. 

Lex Nbuvellex Aincriqties ^ is the title of an exceedingly well written 
book by M. George Aubert, who has already produced several 
volumes of great interest. M. Aubert started in the JDmUeldand in 
October, 1900, for New York, and with a commercial object in view 
studied life in some of the principal cities in the United States, both 
from a social and an economic standpoint. lie is not quite Hatter* 
ing in his remarks about American trusts, which he nnhesitatiogly 
condemns as injurious to the interests of the masses. He also 
visited Cuba, and was delighted with that gay city, Havana. He 
was in Columbia while a revolution was raging, and narrowly 
escaped being shot. His account of Mexico and Guatemala is very 
lively, but it is rather startling to learn that, owing to the state of 
morals in the latter country, a virtuous woman’s position is very 

wa! 

Mme Isabella Massien has written a delightfully clear and 
brilliant work entitled Comment fai par cmtru V Inelo-Chine? This 
gifted lady is manifestly a close observer, and, as M. F. Brunetil^re 
remarks in his admirable preface, she did not travel in vain through 
Indo-China. She gives a very curious picture of Siam. The 
inhabitants of that country are like cruel children. Some of their 
onstoms are abominable. Their burials have an element of savagery ; 
and yet they seem to enjoy life thoroughly. Her suggesUoa that 
France has neglected her true interests in Siam is worthy of atten- 
tion. The account of Laos and Tonquin will be read with deep 
interest. The volume is beautifully illustrated. 

'M. Jnsserand, who deservedly enjoys such a high reputation in hia 
own country, has shown that France may claim the glory of having 
introduced lawn tennis, football, golf, and cricket into the world.* 
may be astonished at discovering that they owe to the 
F^oh their favourite games. But M. Jnsserand is^an. accurate 

' ' ' * AtaeriMet. Notes Soclales et Boonomiqaes. Tar Geingw Aubert. 

Aids » Aaest.mammanon.. 
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historian^ and hU aebcmnt of the ** chasses & courre ” (conrsing), 
** panme (tennia), la sotile ’’ (the azteestor of football), and ** la 
crosBe ” (the ancestor of golf and cficket), is quite anthentic. His 
book shonld have more than an archaeological interest. 

An important work has been issued by the Librairie Stock entitled 
Za JSS/orme de la Justice MilUaireJ The author's pseudonym, Jean 
Marsil, thinly disguises the name of a well-known Freuch officer. 
The subject is handled with much ability, and the book contains 
some very practical suggestions. The volume is appropriately 
dedicated to the members of the Government, the senators, and 
the deputies. 

^ M. George Clemenceau, with characteristic ability, deals with the 
Dreyfus case, whose history he has endeavoured to place fully and 
fearlessly before the public. Justice Militaire'^ is a book which 
should be read by all who desire to know everything that can be 
known about that extraordinary case, which has convulsed public 
life in France. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

The Pharaohs of the Wcst '^ is a charming little story, the scene of 
which is laid in Derbyshire. The title refers to tho wild red deer 
which one of the characters in tho book compares to the old kings 
of Egypt. ‘‘For crowns, have they not antlers? have they not 
copper-coloured skins ? are they not tho kings of tho West ? and 
do we not lay them low even as the great Pharaohs are laid low 
to-day ? " Truly a poetic idea ; but is it not rather barbarous for 
the deer-stalker to ‘‘ lay low ” the poor Western Pharaohs ? 

OlendarrcuJi ^ is one of those books evidently written for idlers. 
There is very little in the story, and yet the dialogue is lively and 
the characters are mostly pleasant people. There is, of course, a 
happy ending, and those who are pleased with propriety and con- 
ventional perfection " will be delighted with Gleifidarrach 

In the Pitt Press series there is a beautiful edition of Ercmann- 
Ghatrian’a Le Blocm and Waterloo,^ The introduction, by JUr. 
Arthur R. Ropes, leaves nothing to be desired. The notes, too, are 

admirable. 

Orioketers are, as a rale, not literary persons. But there may 
he saoh a thing ae a literatnre of cricketing. Mr. 0. W. Aloock 
has done something for this department of literature in his Orv^ 

^ JRiformc la Juriioe JIfilitavre. Par Jean Marail. Paris : P. V. Stock. 

.* MUUaire, Par Oaorgea Clemenceau. Paris ! P. V- Stock. * 

• ^ PAamoA* o/ the West. Bj F. A. D. London and Derby: fiemroae A.San. 

' t w^orracA. By Ifnrbo. - Bristol : W.:Arrcwnnitb. . ' 

" j Atoeur: EuUode de la P55» de ‘Edited by 

i«llihar UEopca,kA. Cam 
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Storm — Wm and Othermse}^ We give one Bpedmen of these 
stories: — '^When G. J. Bonnor> the Australian giant, on bis first 
appearance at Bramall Lane, Sheffield, came out of the Pavilion to 
make his way to the wicket, a voice from the crowd sang ont^ 

* Here be Joombo.’ Presently Alec Bannerman stepped opt in the 
arena, and the same voice called out^ ^ Here be little cToombo.’ ’’ 
This anecdote has a tonch of realism in it, bat we fear it belongs, 
not to the “ wise,” but the otherwise,” stories in the book. The 
Shakespearean mottoes at the end of the volume are very felicitous. 

An Englishwoman's Love Letters caused a flutter amongst readers 
of fiction. They were, perhaps,- taken too seriously. A volume 
entitled. The Lover's lieplks to an Englishwoman's Love Letters gives 
a curious explanation of the unfortunate ending of the love affair. 
The hero appears to be a commonplace man of the world who, 
though left a considerable amount of wealth by his father, and in a 
position to travel and improve his mind in every way, spells the 
name of George Meredith’s well-known book, The Ordeal of Miehurd 
Feverely wrongly, and cannot spell even the names of some foreign 
towns visited by him correctly. Wo gather fjom the correspon- 
dence that the unhappy heroine went mad ; but, even so — if we were 
to regard her as a real person — she had reason to congratulate her- 
self on not bein^ married to a fool. 

The Early Stars'^ is a well- written novel, and tho opening chapters 
dealing with the hero’s boyhood are decidedly interesting. But Mr. 
Kinross ceases to be natural wheu be describes Phil, as a literary 
tyro, sacrificing the artistic ideal to his love for Helen. The 
character of the successful novelist Lapraik is feebly portrayed. 
Indeed, Ithe entire story falls off after the conclusion of the first 
part. The conception of Helen as a hollow worldling, who deceives 
Phil for years, is quite forced, and there is about idl the work, so 
far as it professes to deal with *Hhe tender passion,” an atmo- 
sphere of utter unreality. Mr. Kinross is a young writer. He 
should try again,” and should take for the hero of his next novel 
a soldier, a sailor, a lawyer, a physician, a navvy — ^anything but a 
literary man. It is as dangerous to write ^^shop” as to talk 
-shop.” 

The edition of the Medea^ of Euripides, by Messrs. Thompson 
and Mills, will enable the student to understand and appreciate a 
tragedy which in the introduction is rightly described as One of 
Euripides’ masterpieces.’’ The notes give very lucid explfiOStiOUS Of 
the text, and special attention is paid to grammatical difficulties. 
The editors have evidently spared no pains in order to make the 
work useful to students of Greek literature. 

^ Crichet Sioriet, Wise and Otherwise. Oathered by 0. W. Alcook. Bristol : J. W. 
Arrowamitb. . 

* STte JSM^ Otars. By Albert EonroBS. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 

* Bfuliiides: Medea. Editsd by John Thompsoii, ALA Camb. and J. B. Mills, 

M.A. CtKon. l^ndon : W.'B. cure. ' 
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POEERT. 

Tha Covo^ AnOuHogy^ js not quite an ideal selection of poems 
representatlTa of the period of Englidi poetry ranging from 1775 to 
1800 . A. great number of Bums’ poems are given, and perhaps 
justly ; but the specimens of Wordsworth’s poetry are not the best 
that might hare been given. Why is the *' Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality ” omitted ? The whole of Coleridge’s Ancient MaTiner” 
and *' Christabel ” are given ; and to this no admirer of England’s 
greatest peets and thinkers can object. ITayley’s vapid poem, 
** Little Tom the Sailor,” certainly does not enhance the literary 
Tidne of the volume. TTorrever, Professor Arber had a difficult task, 
and he has discharged it &irly well. 

Signor Carlo Coszi sings euthnsiastically about the beauties of the 
city love<l by Byron and Shelley in his delightful Sonetti di Ventaia? 
The Italian language is rich in musical sounds, and is, therefore, a 
splendid instrument in the hands of a poet. Petrarch’s sonnets 
have won immortali|y, and there appears to be no reason for hoping 
that Signor Cozzi’s beautiful verses , may not outlive brass and 
marble. 

Science has become such a tremendous factor in the intellectual 
life of oar time that it must have its poet. Scientific research may 
seem dty and laborious, but the gigantic results of such research open 
dp a golden vista to the imagination. IVIlh'. Fridolin Werm, in her 
beautiful poem addressed to Herbert Spencer, and in Varolisdc 1900^ 
shows that she can give eloquent expression to the poetic side of 
Bcienoe. Not in blind faith, but in the glorious hopes of thi future, 
does she find support and consolation. Here is a line passage in the 
poem addressed to Herbert Spencer : 

*' Esperons: L’homme eat grand iu6me dans la faiblesse, 

II apprend meuer Force et Mati6re en laiase, 

Hemorquant la Nature. Elle a beau bongonner, 

Par des trues de Protde offrayer, ^tenner, 

L’homme ne {leut un pou s’omperher de sourire, 

Quand, le poiug sur le gorge, il I'oblige k lui diro.” 

How much better does this put the truth as to the triumphs of 
soieaoe than Mr. Swinburne does in his snbUmely childish refmin ; 

"Oloiy to non in the highest ! for man is the master oS things.” 

^ The Oewptr AfitSologg (Am. 1776-1780).* Bdited by FratfMor iBdinizd'ifrber, 
PAA. IioiiaoD : Henijr Prawde. 

* StnetU di Veuezia. Xv Carlo Coml, Veronai PAtelll Dnmker (Ubnda alia 

Fadora : Ubrena all’ TTniveraita. 

> 4 MetitH Sjmeef. Far Pddolin Warm. Fuis : Bo M eicheg jn^ra. 

* Pontet de IBOO. FarMdeiiB Wena. Faxto : A. Gbadea. 
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IMPKRIALTBM, AND THE COMING CRISIS 
FOR DEMOCRACY. 


The more intelligent of the Imperialist war-party appear to con- 
sider themselres aggiieved by tho tone of a good deal of the 
criticism to which they have l^eii subjected of late, since it wonld 
seem to suggest that all Imperialists must necessarily be knaves, 
fools, or ignoraranses. Such intention has been, generally speaking, 
far from the minds of most of the critics. But I have frequently 
heard this complaint from some who are, to their credit, more than 
half ashamed of the practices to which their principles have lately 
committed them in Africa and Asia. Whilst approving of the 
South African and other wans of expansion, these advocates of a 
“ higher ” Imperialism warmly repudiate any sympathy with the 
financial schemes of Mr. Cecil Bhodes and his associates, who, 
at the same time, they cannot deny have been very largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the violent turn events have taken. 
They resent indignantly any imputations which may seem cal- 
culated to besmirch the purity of their Imperialist ideal. But 
they cannot escape tho fact, however honourable and admirable 
their own intentions may be, that they are giving countenance and 
snpport to precisely those elements which they readUy j(w in 
con^Amnitig , aod therefore thej are allowiog their ideal to be 
dragged in the dirt at the chariot-wheels of an all-triamphant 
Mammonism; they are conniving at its degradation, and therefore 
cannot justly complain if it be defiled. If they delude thems^ves 
in the belief tibat its condition is not such as is nnavmdaUe under 
the tfiinufiistanceB, they cannot expect others to share the same 
delnsian. At any rate, t&ose who have been prineipdly obnoerned 
VoL. 156.— No. 3. , ‘b 
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ia arowUig warlUea omotioas among w lor their own porposeiS 
to whom mast naturally aoonie the finanoial advaatagea of 'the 
South Afrioan war, ate not thus mialed. A perneal of the epeedhei^ 
&o., made at the meetingB of the Tariona oompaniea and elaewhere 
ahow TBfj clearly that the principal object they have in view is 
increased dividends, to be obtained by the employment of cbes|> 
Uack and yellow laboor, directed on a plan not far removed from 
abaolnte slavery, in place of white, and by the abolition of varions 
restrictions which prevented them from carrying oat these and 
other schemes for the more eiP'Otual exploitation of the territories 
involved. These gentlemen, with whose cynically frank ntterances 
most people are by this time acquainted, knew precisely what they 
were talking about ; which is equivalent to saying that those who 
give to the war in South Africa any other interpretation than is 
thus indicated do not. Like all other wars in our times, it was 
simply a result of the growth of the capitalist system which, in 
this case, received an unwonted stimulus from the discovery of gold ; 
and hostilities were precipitated through the inability of the slow- 
moving and consesvativo (iovornment of the Transvaal to respond 
at a moment’s notice to the sadden , demands made upon it by the 
capitalists It is, of course, unquestionable that this expansion 
will continue until its possibilities are exhausted. But when the 
limits are reached must come a reaction, when all the consequences, 
good or evil, will be visited upon those responsible for them. In 
the unbroken sequence of cause and effect, nations, as individuals, 
lOOTitably reap aa tlicj haro ao»Ui Thio io no more aboUaoi 
apothegm ; it ia a concrete fact illustrated throughout history, and 
a matter of everyday experience. As Professor l<’roade has said : 

‘ J notice and trnth alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood 
may be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them in Prench 
revolutions and other terrible ways.” ^ And those who have fol- 
lowed the coarse of the South African war, and observed the 
manner in which its proseention has been advocated by the capitalist 
press, cannot but be aware that injustice and falsehood could 
scarcely have gone to greater lengths, it behoves ns, therefore, to 
consider what the mission of oor civilisation really is, to study its 
objects and its methods, and to roalise its effects upon the less 
developed communities which come nnder its influence. If we 
* discover that its tendencies are not sneh as onr best judgment can 
commend to our ethical consciousness, it becomes onr duty, not only 
08 citizens of any one country, but as humanitarians in the widest 
sense, to do onr best to check these tendendes and to awaken those 
around ne to an understanding of the inevitable odnseqaenees of a 
fiernstence in morally perverted conrses. 

Though we may repudiate that kind of politioai inevitabilify of 
* lioctnre ou the Soienoe of HMoiy.'* 



whu^’ve We ee m amoantbg a i 

heipW.; i(i^i(rioi» naver^djopa there is an inevitable force or;!^.. 

' <3es^7, ,if one choose — ^arhich compels nations to advtmce,'!! 
vriietibw l 3 ie units composing them will or no ; it is the same foiee 
that ' .was behind all evolntionaiy processes in geological lime 
'working forward to an unknown end in the social organism. But . 
there is a considerable difference in the action of this force in its 
more extended and complex applications. Then, the method was 
mmple. A given type of organism found the conditions nnder 
which it attained its foil development changing, its sphere of 
activity growing more and more restricted ; either that organism 
adapted itself to the changed conditions or it became extinct. 
Once the fittest to survive, it had to give place to other types which 
were better adapted to the new environment, though previously they 
might not have been able to exist a single day. Then, all life- 
forms were mere creatures of fortuitous circumstances ; the law of 
evolution called them into existence and blotted them ont again, 
acting in a manner abaolntely apart from their own volition or 
desire. The same process continues in the evolution of the social 


.organism. , 

Such, I take it, is the line of argument whereby the scientific " 
advocates of the “higher” Imperialism justify violent aggression, 
by the more advanced organisms upon others more backward which 
they may choose to regard as “ unfitted to survive ” in the social 
atrnggle for existence. But it is necessary to point out the impor- 
tant oversight that allj or nearly allj advocates of the evolutionary, 
theory of socihl progress constantly commit. The units (may I say 
“ molecnles ” ?) composing the evolving 'organism — ^human society — 
are themselves highly organise^are capable of apprehending the 
process going on around them, und of comprehending the general 
law controlling it. They are .therefore able to “ put themselves in 
line,” as it were, with evolntion, so as to avoid the snffering and 
inconvenience which invariably accompany ignorance or sheer fatal- 
istic resignation to a power presumably beyond control. There is, 
in short, an intellectual perception in those matters, together With a 
moral consciousness, in man, which was, and is, largely absent in 
the lower physical organisms. It is by virtne of this perception 
jiud this consciousness that social evolution may be made a proceoB 
unifing the greatest efficiency with absolute social harmony and 
indiyidnal well-being. Unfortunately, both the perception and tiie^ 
are entirely wanting in those who, beoanse of varione ' ' 
or dational interests, set themselves in opposition to the 
moat absolutely irresistible power in the universe ; the result being 
they and the interests they would defend are/ sooner or later, 
involved ' in. one oommon rain, and swept away as completely as a 
child’s 'samdriwf^ u dem<didied by tiie rismg tidat tind extent of the ^ 
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tiplieaTal being in ratio to tiie etrength of the opposition. It is in 
tiiis respect that Prendent Kroger and his advisers (whose polity in 
many ways deserved the condemnation of all progressive thinkers) 
are responsible for the desolation of their conntries ; but the fact 
that they gave way so far as to lead Sir Alfred Milner to dedare 
their concessions to be “ as liberal as anything I was prepared to 
snggest^” ^ entirely exonerates theii from the charge of soU responsi- 
bilily. And the oonscionsneas, if not the perception, is equally 
wanting in those who look'<forward to and prepare for such disaster 
for the purposes of personal enrichment; very often, as we have 
seen in South Africa, endeavouring to increase the opposition that 
the wreckage may be more complete. For, when we consider the 
further and, it may be added, unreasonable demands that were made 
upon the Transvaal subsequent to the concessions just referred to 
and the avoidance of arbitration so repeatedly asked for, we are 
forced to the conclusion that war, rather than peace, was detired by 
those who conducted the negotiations on our side, and to account 
on these grounds for the undoubted “ sharp practice ” which cha- 
racterised their diplomacy all through. But the outlook of those 
who, possessing both the perception of general tendencies and moral 
consciousness, do not rise superior to the merely animal selfishness 
. which actuates these two classes of persons, cannot be called that 
of philosophy, neither can it be so dignified if they allow them- 
selves to be swayed by the personal, class, or “patriotic” bias 
which, unfortunately, dominate the minds of the vast majority of 
people. 

'Taking our stand, then, upon a position which looks down on all 
personal and class interests as futile as a child’s castle on the sea- 
shore, which regards the struggles of mere partisanship, whether or 
not dignified by that much-abused term “ patriotism,” in the same 
light as the feuds with which the young roughs of rival districts 
occasionally disturb our towns, and which classes all thorn people of 
low moral development, who seek personal gain by others’ loss, 
together in one common category, whether stock-exchange specu- 
lators, gamblers, company-promoters, wreckers, burglars, confidence- 
tricksters, and the like “ men-slngs and human serpentry ” who 
fbtten on the corruption which gives rise to their existence, we are 
able to take a wider and clearer view of what Imperialism is to day, 
and to realise the crisis towards which it is rapidly hastening our 
civilisation. 

In order to arrive at a correct understanding of those pro- 
cesses of national expansion which are comprehended ly the poli<y 
of Ituperialism, it is necessary to bear |n mind the &ot that this, as 
*4dl other polioiee, has as its first consideration the interesfat of the 
istottomically dominant classes o£ Boeleiy. 

’ Blue-Book, o.' 9621, p. 62. 
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If we may regard the aggressions of primitive tribes npoiiif One 
another, where the whole population, men, women and children, of 
the vanquished were either slain or enslaved, and their property 
confiscated by the conquerors, as the budding-out, as it were, of the 
Imperialist idea, then it had its origin in naked plunder without any 
of the redeeming features or compensating advantages which usually 
accompanied the encroachments of civilised communities upon their 
loss advanced and weaker neighbours* In these later times, though 
the process was one of mitigated robbery iwhereby the revenues of the 
dominant and ‘‘ owning ” classes were further increased, the acquire- 
ment of fame and the ideal of national glory elevated tho policy of 
aggression above the sheer brutality of insensate greed. But neither 
these romantic objects nor the still more delusive motive of religious 
zeal can disguise from the scientific investigator the real economic 
causes which underlie all human activities, generally without the 
conscious knowledge of the actors themselves. 

In all pre-capitalist societies, where the dominant classes had no 
direct concern with the industry, trade or commerce of their respective 
countries, but were enabled to derive revennea fjx>m the institutions 
of slavery or serfdom, their policies of foreign conquest were capable 
of being elevated into ideals much more noble than those of the 
modern capitalist state, where the Stock Exchange has greater 
influence in shaping such policies than the grandest council of kings, 
princes and nobles. Where the latter might consider a succession of 
splendid military triumphs, accompanied by a long and brilliant 
record of persomil adventures and deeds in arms, rounded off by the 
acquirement of extended political power, as of prime importance, the 
former would havo no tliought above the increased values of stocks 
and shares. 

Thoagh the desire of obtaining political power for its own sake 
was the conscious incentive of all the wars in which the feudal nobles, 
and before them the dominant classes of the slave societies, delighted 
to indulge, such X3owcr must necessarily have been barren unless 
accompanied by some substantial return in the way of increased 
revenues. Hence it is unlikely that any of these wars were 
undertaken without the possibilities of material gain being first 
considered. Even such mad enterprises as the Crusades, when 
subjected to the cold analysis of economic science, appear no longer 
as the results of religious exaltation. The feudal system having 
developed to its fnllest possibilities throughout Europe, internecine 
warfare was there found to diminish, rather than to augment, the 
revenues of the dominant classes. Thus they were reduced to a 
temporary inaction from their principal employment— arms. It was 
with: them, as with our modern capitalists, who, having exploited 

thefr ow&.ooQnineg to tl|e atmost, aod being unable to find immediate 

faiT«irtmaat for tlieir capital, seek eiaplogtment for it farther a6eld. 
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when, if onsnooeHtfa!, they are s]^ to yield to and eaooarage tha 
wildest speoolatiTe schemes which, under normal conditions, th^ 
would never have eonntenanoed. The later events among the 
states founded hy the Crusaders in Asia on feudal principles show 
very clearly that it was simply the transference of the leading 
oharacteristioB of feudalism to localities where they might find freer 
eapresaion, to the advantage, and not the loss, of the dominant 
olasses. The freeing of the “ Holy Sepnlchre ” was the pretext, in 
the same way as the “ franchise '* was the leading pretence for war 
with the Transvaal, and was, no doubt, thoroughly believed to be the 
sole motive by the majority of those who supported the enterprise. 
But wiUi the development of the capitalist system thronghont Europe 
came a complete change in the economic conditions, and, as feudalism 
died, faded tiioae ideals which added a certain redeeming dignity and 
picburesqueness to a state of society revolting in many ways to all 
modem sense of humanity. This loss is certainly not the gain of 
capitalism whose aggressive policies our politicians, rhymesters and 
religionists vainly strive to invest with such ideals as the “ spread of 
mvilisation,” burden of empire,” “ mission of Christianity,” and the 
like, with very poor success, if their latest efforts in this direction 
are the best they are capable of. The fact is, in a pnrely com- 
mercial age, it becomes impossible to disguise the objects for which 
Sttch enterprises are undertaken. 

It is only reasonable to allow that, in the ages of romance and 
chivalry, the nobility really imagined themselves inspired by higher 
purposes than the mere desire of gain. At all times, indeed, it has 
been the custom of the dominant and proprietory olasses to delnde 
themselves in the belief that the interests of society at large were 
inseparable from their own ; that they, in short, constituted the state-, 
and therefore the governing and administrative power pertained by 
*' right divine ” to themselves. The effects of this snbordination of 
the popnlsr welfare to private interests being natnrally the same in 
the eooial, as in the physical organism, when one group of cells attahw 
abnormal development at the expense of the rest — a diseased 
condition of the whole, culminating in collapse, demise and dis- 
integration. No donbt those eminent Homans who took thb oath to 
be the “ eternal enemies of the people” believed themselves actuated 
by motives highly conducive to the permanent stability of their 
society ; but however that might have been, at any rate they bad 
none of the gross and inexcnsable hypocrisy of the modem Christian 
phflonthropiat of the Lord Overtonn type, who derives his mesns of 
spreading the " Gospel,” which is snppmed to make fbr genend peace 
and prosperity, from the overwork (tf his emj^yte under worse thsn 
.‘merely insanitary oondirions.^ History shows bow great is the 

4 ' 

' , * See the teontt expotara of the ShavSeld CIbeiiiteal Werhe lit the Zataur JkaAer 
Ho. S Mid 4. 
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cblndon tmdmljioglQtis aaerifioing the conuaonwealth to 
inteieets. As sa hutoriaa (Vioo) has remarked : "When we ask 
onrselves what real service CortiaB, Decins and Fabridns rendered the 
nnhappjr lEtoman populace, we are forced to admit that they only 
added to the esiating misery by plunging the people into wars and 
sinking ihem into an ocean of usury, ” with revolution as the result, 
and finally the break-up of the system. In the same way the 
debility, I7’ their increasing tyrannies and extortions, alienated the 
popnlar sympathies, and still more so by their unrestrained rapacity 
which led them to the plundering of the Church ; thus contributing 
to the dedine of feudalism, and hastening on the industrial revo- 
lution which established the capitalist system in its place, and 
advanced the ImnywUic from their subordinate condition as master- 
handicraftsmen and simple traders to their present position of 
plutocratic predominance. These, in their turn, by sacrificing all 
other interests to dividends and prollt-making, are busily engaged in 
widening the gulf between capital and labour ; the rise of each new 
millionaire, and the elevation of these again into that essentially 
modem product, the “ mnlti-millionairo,*’ giving an additional 
acuteness to the "class-war,,” which will eventually destroy the 
system. And, however convincingly their retainers in the press and 
elsewhere may argue that this enrichment of the few at the expense 
of the many is conducive of the general welfare, the sophistry will 
become more and more apparent as the process is observed to work 
itself out in precisely tho opposite direction. Bat it would be 
neither rea'sonablo nor fair to suppose that those who shape the 
policies of modern states really entertain any such fallacious ideas 
themselves. It would nob be doing justice to the intelligence of our 
plntocrats to accept their declarations of philanthropic intention 
when they appeal to their respective countries (or to the* countries 
which serve their purpose best at the time, capitalism being cosmo- 
politan) to wage exponsive wars, for which they will be taxed for 
generations, on behalf of bond-holders in Egypt, tobacco and sugar- 
planters in Cuba and the Philippine Islands, or of mining-f^ndicates in 
South Africa. Indeed, the now famous saying attributed to Mr. Cecil 
Shodes : “ We are not going to war for the amusement of royal , 
families, as in the past, we mean practical buBiness,” might fittingly 
be embroidered on all the military standards of Europe. By " we 
is, of course, meant that international association of capitalists in 
whose interests are directed the home and foreign policies of the 
TBiious governments whose nominal figure-heads, the " royal 
families,” ore merely so many marionettes that dance before the 
peoples to the playing of the capitalist Inte. Evan the seemingly all- 
powerfnl German Kaiser has to shape, if not his words, at any rato 
hil adions, in aocerdtuace with the polity of German capitalists 
oo-opnating with thdr eonfrim of otbw ooontaies.. If the " mailed 
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fist ” were not a (^^^ient tool to nse in tbe opening*np oE China, 
it might be clent^ed but it would never strike. Its owner might, 
in the words of our James I., insure the world that, “Kings are 
justly called gods, for that they exercise a manner or resemblance of 
divine po^er upon earth ; for if yon will consider the attributes pf 
God, yoh shall see how they agree in the person of a king.” Eat be 
would ‘find, as James discovered, that not even Omnipotence itself 
could tax currents and broadcloth with impunity ! It is interesting to 
observe, in this connection, the change of attitude, if not of sentiment, 
on the part of tho German Emperor towards President Kruger. If 
any intervention is needed in South Africa on behalf of inter- 
national capitalism, it will bo France, with her more powerful 
navy and the probable support of Bussia, who will undertake the 
task^ and whose interest has already been enlisted for the pur- 
pose. The work of Germany, as a land power, lies in another 
direction. 

In the past, the peoples were the playthings of kings and nobles 
“ for their amusement ” ; to-day they are the pawns of the pluto- 
cracy, and the “ royal families ” tliemselves but major pieces in the 
game of world-wide exploitation for “ practical business ” purposes. 
Beyond this, nothing. All that is said and written with respect to 
the infiuence of civilisation upon less advanced i)eoples, and the 
mission of Christianity to the heathen is, to speak plainly, sheer 
hypocrisy. When the possibilities of exploitation at home are 
exhausted it becomes necessary for the system to extend its sphere 
of activity in order that the surplus capital may bo more profitably 
employed. As Senator Depew explained it in a recent speech at 
Philadelphia (U.S.A.): “ Why this knocking at the door of Pekin ? 
Why are our armies marching over Asia ? Is it -because the surplus 
of pioductli is greater than civilised countries can consume ? ” This 
extension bmng in the nature of the capitalist system which, by 
Tostrioting the consuming powers of the masses by paying wage- 
labour BO mneh less than the value of its product, and allowing 
the surplus to pass into the private possession of the capitalist 
classes, finds itself every now and again overburdened by its wealth 
either in the form of commodities for immediate consumption or as 
capital for investment. This must find an outlet abroad since it 
can be no longer disposed of profitably at home. Hence the policy 
of capitalist Imperialism. 

An examination into the effects of capitalist expansion upon 
the countries hronght under its control discovers, as the results of 
the drying-up of their resources, material impoverishment and 
moral degeneration, together with a general tendency to racial 
exianction. To the natives of Atia, as well as the abot^ines of 
jAfri<^' America, Australasia and the Pamfic Islands, the '^bleseings 
pt ^civilisatipn^’ most seem very much in disguise. vrhw we oonnder 
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the atroeities everywhere committed against the unfortunate people 
that come under their influence. 

Lord Salisbury's remark, India must be bled/' expressed in' 
four words the whole rauon d'etre of our Indiau Empire — and the 
true errand of all military enterprises under capitalism. Vor this 
purpose are the armies of Europe and the United States being 
directed against China. It remains to be seen if she will submit as 
patiently to the process, or whether she will follow the example of 
Japan, in which latter case Western society itself will undergo some 
very drastic surgical operations which will change the whole form of 
its economic organisation. 

When W 0 come to consider the eflects of this Imperialism at 
home, wo are more at a loss than ever to discover its beneflts to 
humanity. We find liJurope taxed to the utmost to support a 
burden of armaments useless to all save the few who profit by them ; 
their object being, not to increase or defend the liberties of those 
who bear the cost, but to keep them in subjection ; to bo used only 
in driving new channels through which the capitalists may pour their 
surplus with profit to themselves; or to be directed against any 
nation hindering the free play of capitalist enterprise, or that may 
be guilty of any temporary aberration such as making them pay for 
their own^warlike expeditions. In these two latter respects we have 
many clear illustrations of the anti-patriotic sentiments of capitalism ; 
as when the capitalists of Austria in 1 848, finding themselves unduly 
hampered by the landed aristocracy, invited I^russia to invade and 
conquer the country; and, again, when Sir Michael Hicks-Beacli 
proposed to lay the cost of the South African war upon the gold- 
fields, the companies placed hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth 
of shares on the Continental market, with the result that a committee 

of great pollcical importance ” was formed in Paris “ to provoke 
the intervention of the French Government directly the shareholders’ 
interests were attacked.” So, when Sir Michael finally introduced 
his Budget, he plainly intimated that this source (the goldfields) 
was no longer to be looked to for relief by the burdened taxpayer at 
home.*'^ So much for the " mission of civilisation ” abroad, and the 
'^patriotism” that inspires it at home. We may, indeed, question 
its influence here, when we see the poor, dingy, demented mobs of 
people, creeping out of their shabby-genteel houses, and from the 
dens and kennels of the slums, to rejoice about they know not what 
in an orgie which frightened even the Imperialist press, to whom it 
was directly due, into what seemed, at first sight, some very 
ludicrous and illogical comments. But ''patriotism” has seped 
the purpose of the capitalists, and is now called "bmtality,” a 
change of front quite in keeping with the epical contempt with' 

1 See Tim$ report of the meetinti: of the Consolidated Goldfields Con^ny oh 
November 14, 1899. Also Pnil Moil QazHU of February 19 and letter of M. Nmest 
A* Viaefelly iu We^inzter March 9, 1900. 
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.'fiwiii£di unltitade,” agauu^ 
'ihum Hteita^ to direct the forces of the einpire, 

' whether -widto troops or coloured,^ with the same thoroughness m 
the way slaughter and extermination as against the Boers, the 
Soudanese or the Chinese, if the masses dared to stand up and 
daim thdr ;^nst rights as free citizens to a fairer share in the 
possssmon of ’their own country and the wealth they ptodnoe. For 
our donunant classes know very well that their concern is not the 
-Spread of civilisation, nor the alleged mission of civilisation, nor 
anytiiing else but the preservation and advancement of their own 
. economic interests at the cost of the subject peoples of the world. 

V Bealising the absolutely anti-patriotic nature of cosmopolitan 
capitalism which sells from England, Germany, France and America, 
arms and ammunition to be used indiscriminately in the slanghter 
of English, German, French and American troops who may be 
directed against each other, or against an “ uncivilised ’* foe, armed 
and equipped by their own countrymen, in the furthering of plutocratic 
' interests, we cannot help smiling cynically on reading the sentimental 
.appeals of the press to the patriotism of these various countries. 
■; We must, however, beware of invidioi^ moralising in this respect. 
The too-sentimental humanitarian, carried away by his emotions, is 
apt to overlook the important fact that all these apparently injnrions- 
and dangerous tendencies are the logical and natural results of the 
capitalist r^jvine working forward to its culmination. Such men 
as Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. .Joseph Chamberlain are, after all that 
has been, or may be, said of them, but personi&cations, as it were, 

. of certain natural economic forces' which must find an expression — 
if not through them, then through others. Fitted by temperament, 
by education, by environment, and by circumstances predestined, as 
it were, to cany out a certain work, they cannot but obey their 
‘dominant impulses. Hence, however useful, or even necessary, it 
may be to point to the embodiment of a principle — to this, that, or 
the x>t}ter person who is chiefly instrumental in reducing it to 
practice — ^tiie injurionsness of which we wish to demonstrate, )|e 
must be careful lest we commit an injustice by applying ve 
construing such personalities too literally. It is, however, much to 
be regretted that our plutocrats do not take a more far-sighted view 
of the probable ultimate results of their policies. The idea that all 
is hot as well as it might be with society, even frUm the capitalist 
point of view, and the feeling of nneasineBs oons^nent upon it, 
appears to be very prevalent, judging from the tone bf many of the 
:.artic]^B which from time to time appear in the reviews and news- 
jMpers, especially those devoted to trade and finance. Further, the 

tbe oapiteUsU of Atuodoa mad Macks to su^Enaaa the .wUta .loiBeis iK-tteho, 
. 'S own monejred clasaea might oarily fall back dpos Oo^rkhah SPcha> or Hajpuaaa, 

. '■'If.itftqwtiyidawhethet the“}ioyiwty'’* (^ Wia.Shig^ 
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abMiieeo{'M^ii^x«I^ foia^ licedmUtib 

faturei Slid the iaorea^ing freqtiexu^ with which we hear thi& rendMlc, 

** It w^I liiat odr time/' in place of any reply at all, go to shoir Vj: 
weakening of the system whereupon onr modern civilisation is based.' 
It is by no.meahs certain that it will last oar time/’ T^ere is, on' , 
'the contrary, strong reason for believing that the crisis to which onr 
present transition period is rapidly bringing ns, is much nearer thaik 
is generally supposed. 

Capitalism, by reason of its pecnliar economy, can only exist so 
long as it is able to keep on opening-*up now markets for the disposal 
of its surplus products. When a limit is reached it must collapse 
through the vitiation of its economic system. Already competition 
at home, in England and America, has arrived at the end of its 
possibilities, and, as a consequence, vigorous attempts are being made 
to consolidate as many previously competing interests as possible, 
and a new economic factor is being evolved in the trusts. Competi- 
tion between the Western nations is also beginning to give place to 
an internationalism that is making patriotism a more or less obsolete 
sentiment. And, with each new market opened-up elsewhere, are 
eventually established fresh cqmpetitors, some of whom, elapan and 
China for example, may prove formidable enough to give a finishing 
blow to the industrial supremacy of the West. This consideration 
leads a writer in a recent number of the Conlempomi*]/ Iteview ^ to 
surmise the establishment of self-supporting communities in face of 
the threatening Yellow Peril.” It may be so ; but the social effect 
of the economic transformation will be very different from that which 
he prophesies for England — the reducing of the vast, industrial, wage- 
earning population to the position of servants ministering to the 
pleasures of the rich — even though we be not a democratic people. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the serious decline of England 
as an industrial centre has begun,” and that the old workshop of 
the world ’’ dream of the Manchester school will never be realised. 
The extent to which manufacturing and other capitalist interests 
ore being transferred to America has been recently described in the 
interesting despatches of the New York Sun's London correspondent. 
But it is questionable whether the trades union difficulty has So 
much to do with creating the situation as he would make out, and 
it is certain that the contemplated attempt to break up the anions 
would result, not in destroying labour combinations, but in driving 
tiie workers into a more extreme, and, from the capitalist point 
view, more dangerous organisation. The fact is that in England, 
where the ^tem primarily established itself, the decadent tendencies 
are &st beginning to manifest themselves. Competitive capitalism 

rapidly coming to a deadlock, and the industriid supremacy, of 
America, or Germany, or any other nation, if atteined, cannot be 
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Ijong-liiredi’ even i£ the Yellow Peril ” do not develop to the extent 
prophesied in some quarters. The restrictionB placed upon the 
consuming powers of the masses, resulting in the recurring periods 
of over-production ” with which we are all familiar, must finally 
lead to a arisis from which there can he no relief save by a change 
of economic system involving social reconstruction. There can then 
be no question of the “ rich turning the “ poor into servitors in 
the sense conveyed by the Contemporary Ecvieto writer, for they will 
find their sources of wealth spontaneously dried up. The capitalist 
will be restricted more and more to bis own home markets for the 
disposal of his commodities, and this he will be unable to do at a 
profit, since the people (whose elFective demand constitutes the home 
market) are utterly unable to buy hack even a half of the values they 
create. Hence the profit system ” must come to an end, and with 
it will conclude the economic predominance of our plutocratic 
classes. There will finally ofier hut two solutions of the difficulty. 
Either the system will begin to prey upon itself, and our civilisation 
will collapse as many another has done before it ; or the proletaire 
will gain the economic ascendency, and with it political supremacy. 

A writer in the November issue of Iflaclarood, under the heading, 
Mvdngs withmtt Method, after showing at some length, and with 
much force of argument, what a fraud our 2>i'6sent-day systenj of 
popular representation really is, observes : So the democracy 
has proved a sham, and its failure is the country’s triumph.” The 
very obvious self-contradiction contained in this remark (which is 
tantamount to saying that the people’s failure is the nation’s 
triumph), since it proceeds from the class-delusion before dealt 
with, need not concern us ; but, taken together with the very true 
and apposite observation : Our government is lo-day what it has 
always been, an oligarchy hedged about with safeguards,” shows the 
unwisdom of ‘‘musing without method.” As a matter of fact, 
democracy is neither a success nor a failure, simply because it has 
never yet been tried, and cannot be tried until the decomposition of 
the present system shall have sufficiently weakened the political 
power of the plutocratic “ oligarchy.” The political system of any 
given social-order is simply the expression of its economic form, and 
when the latter changes a corresponding transformation occurs in 
the former. This fact cannot escape notice by the careful student 
of histoiy who conducts his researches in the light of economic 
science. The question of democracy, like that of plutocracy or 
aristocracy, is one of social evolution, and not of the pasring poli- 
tical phases incidental to the process. So long as the econonuc 
bases of feudalism, or capitalism, or the slave-societies which 
j^ieeded them, remained sound, so long was it impossible for any 
>uipj^tial political change to occur in those systems. We may, if 
dibose, describe the governments : of England, IVanee and 
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America as democratic,” ia vievr of tiie snffirage, bat, if .we beliere 
them to be so, we are mistaken. There can be no possibility of a 
really' democratic administration where class-monopoly in the land, 
and capital of the commnnity exists, for political power inTatiably ' 
accompanies control of [ the revenues. Democracy is, thereforOj 
impossible so long as the economic conditions of society allow 
such monopoly. But these conditions are rapidly changing, and 
the decomposition of the present system which is going on under 
our very eyes, obvious enough even to the most careless observer, is 
facilitating the political expression of those tendencies towards the 
new system which will succeed it, and which will render capitalist, 
or plutocratic, monopoly impossible. When this transformation is 
complete, democracy will be established, and not before. 

It is much to be regretted that, in connection with the concentra- 
tion of industry as foreshadowed in the trusts, and the increasing 
tendencies towards municipalisation, the subject of social-democracy 
(that is, democnuy considered in its oompletest form, together with 
all the social effects, moral, intellectual and political, which will, or 
may, flow from its economic basis) ia not more ^erionsly considered, 
especially as this essentially ^ proletarian school of thought regards 
these two processes as exemplifying the embryonic formation of the 
new system it advocates. The ntter silence of the press, and what 
is worse, the extremely ill-informed criticisms by what profess to 
be carefnlly thonght-ont treatises on the subject, show bow very 
little it is appreciated or understood by what are known as the 
“ educated ” classes. Yet, with the development of capitalism has 
proceeded the growth of this movement which probably numbers a 
larger number of adherents throughout the civilised world than any 
other single political party. To its purely destructive criticism 
there can be no adequate reply ; whilst in its constructive ideal it 
presents features that cannot fail to powerfully impress and control 
the more seriously inclined and thoughtful of the proletaire, and 
those of the professional and “ middle ” classes who are beginning to 
feel the increasing stress of the present system. And, whatever 
may be said of the theories of the earlier “ utopian ” socialists, or of 
some of the half-considered crudities which are occasionally paraded 
to-day under the name of socialism, there can be no doubt that^ in 

itg broad and general outlines, tliis doctrine describes ia no an- 
certain terms the nature of the social order that will succeed the 
present. 

Among the Musinrfs wiilumt Method above quoted occurs a remark 
tiTint might serve as a most appropriate motto for the democracy of 
the future : “ Nobody can be trusted* to govern ns unless he has 
first passed tbrongb a fiery ordeal.” The capitalist dosses passed 
timmgh sndi an otded at the hands of the fendal nobility, and 
it attained that mental and moral superiorily which established 
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tbe damotmiof is ttow passtag.. Indeed,' bat toe this ' dideai rad the 
lessons soooQiprayihg it farther progress woald have been imporaUe; 
After atl«lhat xoi^ be said of capitalism in its present decadent and 
degenerate days, when its erils are growing greater than its benefits, 
it has, nevertheless, rendered invalnable service to humanity. By 
increasing enormonsly the productivity of applied human eneigy — 
labbnp — ^it has proved that poverty is no longer a necessary human 
eradition ; by its organisation of the diridon of labour, it has placed 
interdependence in place of independence ; by its effective handling 
; nf vast masses of capital, it has shown the manner in which a nation 
'may administer its own resources ; by its perfection of the machinery 
of %istaribation and exchange, it has indicated the method whereby 
the national wealth may be more widely and evenly diffused ; and, 
lastly, and most important of all, it has, for the first time in human 
history, opened out to mankind a clear view of that splendid dream 
which has ever possessed the minds of the greatest thinkers of the 
race-^the Brotherhood of Humanity. It is here that the significance 
of international democracy becomes most apparent. As an Impe- 
rialism it is much more decided than cosmopolitan capitalism, for it 
aims at nothing less than world-wide dominion ; but, instead of 
playing off the peoples against each other, it urges them to combine 
in one common bond against the tyranny of the last of all class- 
dnminatiniiH — tlie plutocratic oligarchy. The democratic idea of 
progressive civilisation is to advance the welfare of all peoples 
alike, not at the expense of each other, but by means of poacefnl 
co-operation on the basis of international interdependence and 
good-will. Before this gigantic ideal of international democracy 
^ petty schemes of exploitive capitalism appear dwarfed into 
insignificance. And, as the ill effects of the latter continae to 
manifest themselves more acutely, it will come to be less approved 
of, despite the efforts of the *' patriotic ” press to credit it with 
advantages only obvious to the few who continae to profit by it. 
With*the decadence of the present system the democratic movement 
will gain strength enough to establish its economic basis, rad, aa it 
does tills, the political power will fall more and more into its brads. 
The frantic efforts of onr dominant classes to consolidate their 
interests and to perpetnate their class-predominance by the saj^ires- 
sion of labour organisations, or by the establishment of “stronger” 

-. governments against the increasing demands of the masses, will 
ates^ the latter the wisdom they sadly need. Finally, the enmrmoiis 
,, wealth of the plntocnu^ is no longer the result of their own indi- 
u>:Vidual enterprise rad endeavour, but proceeds fiom ^-ra alleged 
'v ’“;3(igbt ” to appropriate to their j^vateuse the pre^tsof .^e various 
,/iu^raal industries which at one time thqr and 
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official Vjhiliit a& kior^ing of tho capitalists ” ^ 

know>oth}iig whatever about the condoot of their own basinesSM." \ 
Thus are; they losing that 'intellectnid power which justified tb^ 
class-dpoiinance in the past. And by their increasing luxurioasn^' ^ 
and indolence, and the cynical selfishness that leads them jconstantly' 
to sacrifice all national and social interests to their own advantage; ' 
they are degenerating morally as* well as mentally. In this degene** 
ration, which would leave them helpless and panic-stricken in face 
p£ anything like a national or international strike, lies the oppor- 
tunity of the democracy to seize upon the reins of government 
dropped from their nerveless hands. A really strong ” government 
is no longer a possibility for them, since the economic basis of 
capitalism is decadent, and, unless this basis be of the soundest, 
political supremacy cannot long be maintained. 

Thns it is, as the feudal system faded away before the super- 
cession of capitalism, so capitalism is falling into decro];>itude, to be 
succeeded by — What? Upon our answer to this question depends 
the future of the humau race ; whether, in the ebb and flow of 
evolution, society shall sink back into a state of anarchy and 
barbarism, to be followed by^the slow upgrowth of the new system 
out of the ruins of the cld; or whether the upward tendencies 
everywhere observable among the many reactionary processes signi? 
ficant of decay shall bo consciously stimulated so as to effect the 
change with as littlo social disturbance as possible during the 
present century. These alternatives are presented to the considera- 
tion of those well-meaning Imperialists previously alluded to. A 
little unbiassed thought should convince them that, in giving their 
support to modern capitalist Imperialism, they are helping to bring 
about, not only the elimination of backward and unprogressive 
communities, but the collapse of their own civilisation by encouraging 
such reversions to barbarism as we have recently witnessed in 


connection witb the wars in China, South Africa, and elsewhere, 
and which are but a consequence of the culmination of the capitalist 
system, when it must shortly begin to prey upon itself. Then will 
come the time when, by reason of its vitiated economic condition, it 
must collapse if subjected to any internal or external pressure. 

If, therefore, we possess the intellectual perception of social 
tendencies and the consciousness that should enable ns to discriminate 
between the moral and the immoral, the humane and the inhuman,^ 
and if we are true to our convictions, we shall divest ourselves of 
those narrow prejudices which cannot but render our efforts imme- 
diately productive of social discord and finally non-effeotiye in the 
establishment of any good thing for humanity. Indeed, we shall 
,;noJb hesitate to pronounce all those pexBons, . whether well-intentioned 
:Or , not, , who give p;re-eminence to perspnal, clan, ptMy, or natioxial 
in dedd^ feims, enexmes of aodety. v For there can be 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GLA^DSTONE’S 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


While it is well to expose the folly, not to say the criminality of 
the aggressive Imperialism now so rampant in our midst, it is 
surely of equal, if not of greater, importance to present a clear and 
practicable alternative to it. I^hat such an alternative is to be 
found in the principles which guided the foreign policy of 
Liberalism, so far as that policy came under the control of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, it is now my purpose to show. There is 
nothing original in these principles. They are simply the maxima 
of ordinary moral conduct applied to politics. They derive no 
additional weight from the commanding personality of the man who 
adopted them. Like all sound principles, they are independent of 
authority. If we accept them we accept them on their own merits, 
and in so doing retain for ourselves the same freedom and 
independence as Gladstone himself retained. 

It was his conviction that rules which bind individuals in the 
treatment of each other, are equally binding upon political com- 
munities when carrying on international intercourse. What it is 
wrong for you and I to do in our individual capacity, it is equally 
wrong for a million you’s and Tb to do in their collective capacity. 
The port of robber and pirate is as disgraceful in a nation as in an 
individual, and it has more than once brought in its train the most 
crushing humiliations. Gladstone instances the cases of Austria in 
Italy, of Turkey in Bulgaria, and of England herself in the thirteen 
colonies of America. These were Just punishments for violations of 
the equal rights of other peoples to freedom and independence, and 
we may be very sure that we shall not have seen the last of them if 
we persist in the present policy of aggressive Imperialism. There 
are forces in the world fnlly adequate to deal with national piracy, 
though it may take time to rouse them into activity. When once 
rouB^, however, they will do their work and do it well. 

Bat how unwise it is to let things come to this pass when a little 
consideration for the equal rights of others famishes an honourable 
and peaceful means of avoiding it. 

Of all the principles of foreign policy,’’ says Gladstone, that to which 
I attach the greatest value is the principle of the equality of nations; 
VoL. 156. — 3 - 8 
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becaase^ vitiioiit EaeogpoisiiiE that prindide, tbero is no such thing as 
pul^ ri^t, and ^hoot public ^teraadonal tight there is no instrument 
available for settling the trahsaotiona of mankind except material force. 
Oonsequentfy the pnndple of equality among nations lies, in my opinion, 
at the very basis and root of a Ghiistian civilisation, and when that prin- 
ciple is compromised or abandoned, with it must depart our hemes of 
tranquillily and progress for mankind” (Third Midlothian jS[pese&, Novem- 
ber 27, 1879). 

It was because the lost Tory Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield ^[nored 
tUs principle that Gladstone re-entered political life for the purpose 
of overthrowing that Cabinet, and the splendid success that attended 
bis efforts in this direction is now a matter of history. Powerful 
srtioleB in the Nineteenth Cc ntury, pamphlets, postcards, letters in 
the press, eloquent speeches on platforms followed each other in 
rapid succession. There was no half-heartednesa in Gladstone’s 
opposition. " There was no cause,” says fiOrd llosebery, so hope- 
less that he was afraid to undertake it. There was no amount of 
opposition that would cower him when once he had undertaken it.*’ 
He went for the disciples of Saint Jingo like Ulysses went for the 
smtors of Penelope. Animated by the certainty of being in the 
right, he proved himself to be the strongest man in the England of 
that day, and so crippled the serpent of aggressive Imperialism that 
for twenty years afterwards it was unable to rear its head. For this 
he has been called a “ Little Englander,” bnt it still remains to be 
seen whether the term does not more truthfully describe his de- 
tractors. They think, or at least try to make their followers think, 
that the adoption of a threatening and aggressive policy towards 
other nations, or such among them as happen to be small and weak, 
and which they fancy will be easily con({nered without much loss in 
blood or treasure, makes for the greatness of England. He thought 
that **to claim anything more than equality of rights in the 
moral and political intercourse of the world, is not the way to make 
England great, bnt to make it both morally and materially little.” 
(“England’s Mission,” Nineteenth Century, September 1878, p. 569.) 
Time, which is the Eternal’s testing process, will show with whom 
the truth lies. If deliberate violation of the rights of peoples and of 
natiODB, if tearing np with the sword the provisions of treaties 
solemnly agreed to at the time of tbeir making, and repeatedly oon- 
lirmed by the words of leading statesmen in both parties, can be 
indulged in by a nation with impnnity ; if there be no pnnisbment 
to follow persistence in this unprincipled and diahonourable course, 
then inde^ is the government of the world a rule of wrong : bnt we 
must be in no hurry to draw so disheartening a conclusion. Doing 
unto others what we wodld zu>t like others to do unto ns, brings 
, about of itself its own pnnisbment. 

**It is very diaagreeriile,” says Gladstone, “lor an Engbshman to hint 
to E^irimwmi that srif-love and pride, wbiob all oondemn in individuals,. 
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have ofti^p. loc^ mitioDs tpthair Tprii an4 loss ; tl^at they are apt ^ ^tail 
a gireat as well as a gr^t deal of viol^ce ; they. 

b0|[Si^wit& a .fi^eiit^ end even in the loss w aelf^. ; 

jmp^t ; 'tbat theii* effect is to destroy all sobriety in the estimation : ^ v 
humian, afiistirs, and to generate a temperament of excitability which- errs 
alteinately on the side of arrogance and of womanish and unwor^y<. '' 
fears” 

Violations of right, which minister with their territorial gains to 
national pride and greed, increase the violence of the very passions 
to which they minister ; and, inasmuch as it is in the very nature 
of passion, in proportion to its strength, to darken the reason of its 
victim^ and prevent him from grasping the dangers of the path 
down which it drives him, it brings him eventually to a catastrophe 
as sudden and violent as it is unexpected. People call this the 
judgment of God. But in truth it is a necessary consequence of 
the nature of things. Nations no more than individuals can suc- 
cessfully serve two masters. If they will persist in serving Passion 
they must receive its wages. These wages are blindness, and loss 
consequent upon blindness. For it is passion, and nothing but 
passion, which leads nations, even as it leads •individuals, to seek^ 
gain for themselveB at the expense of loss to other nations. In vain 
Eeaaon warns them that they are violating its moral law, by doing 
to others what they know that others, in similar circumstances, 
would have no right to do unto them. It only gets called a pro- 
Bussian, a pro-Boer, or a traitor for its pains. The real traitors, 
however, the real enemies of their country, and of all countries, are 
those who put the service of passion before the service of Roason ; 
because they blind their countrymen to the truth, and eventually 
rouse up against them the outraged conscience of civilised mankind. 
»Sooner or later they or their dopes, or both together, always reap as 
they sow. 

Gladstone makes some wise remarks on this point : 

“In the sphere of personal life,” he says, “ most men are misled through 
the medium of the dominant faculty of tlieir nature, lb is round that 
dominant faculty that folly and flattery are wont to buzz. They play 
upon vainglory by exaggerating and commending what it does, and by 
, piquing it on what it sees cause to forbear from doing. It is so with 
nations. \Por all of them the supi-qjiue want really is, to be wai-ned against 
the indulgence of the dominant passion.’* 

He means ‘‘ need.” This kind of plain speaking is exactly what 
they do not “ want.” 

“ The dominant passion of France was military glory. Twice in this 
century it has towered beyond what is allowed to man ; and twice has paid 
the tremendous forfeit of opening to the foe the proudest capitfd in the 
world. The dominant passion of England is extended empire.- It has 
heretofoire been kept in check by the mtegrity of her statesmen, who have 
not sl^nk from teediing her the les^ns of self-denial, and self-restmint. 
But a new has arisen ; and the most essential or the noblest among 
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all the duties of government, the ex^eiae of moral control over ambition 
and cupidity, have been left to the intermittent and feeble handling of 
those who do not govern.^* > 

This was written in 1878. It might have been written in 1901, 
so applicable is it to the state of things existing to-day. And 
equally a]^plicable are the following observations taken from the 
same article : 

Not peace, not humanity, not reverence for tlie traditions established 
by the thought and care of the mighty dead, not anxiety to secure the 
equal rights of nations, not the golden rule to do to others as we would 
fian have them do to us, not farseeing provision for the future, have been 
the sources from which tho present Ministers have drawn their strength ” 
p. 50^1). 

In the third Midlothian speech Gladstone gives six principles of 
foreign policy for his country’s acceptance : 

“1. The first thing is to foster the strengtli of the Empire by just 
legislation and economy at home, thei'oby producing two of the great 
elements of national power • namely, wealth, which is a physical element, 

. and union and contentment, which are moral elements -and to reserve 
the strength of tlio Evnpire, to reserve the expenditure of that strength 
for great and worthy occasions abroad, ^ Here is my first pidnciple of 
foreign policy : good government at home. 

2. My second prineiplo of foreign policy is this : That its aim ought to 
be to preserve to the nations of the world — and especially, wei*e it but for 
shame, when wo recollect the sacred name wo bear as Christiana, especially 
to the Christian nations of the world -the blessings of peace. That is my 
second principle. 

3. My third principle is this : Even, gentlemen, when you do a good 
thing you may do it in so bad a way that you may entirely spoil the bene- 
ficial efiect ; and if we wore to make ourselves the apostles of peace in the 
sense of convoying to the minds of other nations that we thought oux'selvcs 
more entitled to an opinion on that subject than they are, or to deny their 
rights—*wcll, very likely wo should destroy the whole value of our doctrines. 
In my opinion, the third sound principle is this ; To strive to cultivate and 
maintain, ayi to tho very uttermost, what is called the Concert of Europe ; 
to keep the Powers of Europe in xinison together. And why ? Because 
by keeping all in unison together you neutralise and fetter and bind up 
the selfish aims of each. I am not here to flatter either England or any 
of them. They have selfish aims, as, unfoitunately, we in late years have 
too sadly shown that we too have had selfish aims ; but their common action 
is fatal to selfish aims. Common action means common objects ; and the 
only objects for which you can unite ''the Powers of Europe are objects 
connected with tho common good of thorn all. That, gentlemen, is my 
third principle of forei^ policy. 

4. My fourth principle is: That you should avoid needless andentang^g 
engagements. You may boost about them, you may brag about them. 
You may say you are procuring consideration for the country. You may 
say'that an Englishman can now hold up his head among the nations. 
Tnu may say that he is not now in the hands of a liberal Ministry, who 

;:^hought of nothing but pounds, shillings and pence. But what does all 
^Ihia come to, gentlemen? It comes to this, that you are increasing your 
engagements without increasing your strength ; and if you increase engaee- 
iienta- without increasing atrengthj you diminish strength,' you abolish 
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sfcrengfcb ; you really reduce the Empire aud do not increase it. Ttm 
render it less capable of performing its duties ; you render it an inherit- 
ance less precious to hand on to fu^re generations. 

5. My fifth principle is this» gentlemen : To acknowledge the equal . 
rights of all nations. You may sympathise with one nation more than 
another. Kay, you must sympathise in certain circimist^inces with one 
nation more than another. You sympathise must with those nations, 
as a rule, with which you have the closest connection in langutige, in 
blood, and in religion, or whose circumstances at the time seem to give the 
strongest claim to symp:ithy. But, in point of right, all are ccpial, and 
you have no right to set up a system under which one of them is to be 
placed under moral suspicion or espionage, or to be made the constant 
subject of invective. If you do that, but especially if you claim for your- 
self a superiority, a pharisaical superiority, over the whole of them, then 
1 say yoit may talk about your patriotism, if you please, but you «are a 
misjudging friend of your country, ^iiid, in undermining the basis of the 
esteem and respect of other people for your country, you are in reality 
inflicting the severest injury u\)on it. 

“ 0. I have now given you, gentlemen, five principles of foreign policy, 
liet me give you a sixth, aud then T have done. And that sixth is : That 
in my opinion foreign policy, subject to all the limitations that I have 
described, the foreign policy of England slmiild always be inspired by tho 
love of freedom. There should be a sympathy with freedom, a desire to 
give it scope, founded not upon visionary ideas, but upon the long experi- 
ence of many generations withhi tho shores of this happy isle, that in 
freedom you lay tho firmest foundations both of loyalty and order ; the 
firmest foundations for tho dovolopmout of individual character, and tho 
best provision for the happiness of the nation at large.” 

The reader may be left to judge for himself as to whether the 
foregoing principles do or do not constitute a distinct alternative to 
the aggressive Imperialism of the present Salisbury and Chamberlain 
Government, even as they did to that of the Beaconsfield adminis- 
tration, against which they were employed daring the now famous 
Midlothian campaign. Some of them will bo found in other speeches, 
and the written presentations of them frec^uently occur in various 
contributions sent from time to time to periodical literature. The 
great central principle of the ecjual rights of all nations seems to have 
been first used by Gladstone in 1850 against Lord Palmerston’s 
doctrine of Ciim liomanun Sum, under cover of which that Minister 
sought to bully and intimidate Greece in the matter of the Don 
Pacifico claims. No, sir/’ said Gladstone in the noble speech he 
made on this occasion ; no, sir, lot us recognise^ and recognise 
with frankness, the equality of the weak with the strong, the 
principle of brotherhood among nations, and of their sacred inde- 
pendence.” He denounced Palmerston’s doctrine to be the vain 
conception ** that we, forsooth, have a mission to be the censors ofi 
the vice and folly, of the abuse and imperfection, of the other 
countries of the world.” It was a bold stand for principle, a manly 
facing of unpopularity for the sake of truth aud in defence of the 
wei^ against the strong ; it was just like Gladstone all over, but it 
did not convince a majority of EnglishiMn in the House of Commons. 
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The infamons docbr&ie of England right or wrong against the 
world carried the day agidnst him. ** Mr. Gladstone's desire that 
England should be right made him many enemies amc^g those 
Englishmen who desired only that she should be snocessfuli’' was 
the shrewd! remark of a writer in the New York Tribune at the time 
of the great statesman s death. In the world of international 
politics Gladstone was like a strong boy in a great public school) 
who uses his strength to protect the smaller and weaker boys from 
the bullies that usually infest such establishments. He seems to 
have been utterly devoid of the Engllshmaii s sporting instinct, the 
instinct which causes that highly self-satisfied being to take a keen 
enjoyment in killing or destroying something; and it has been 
remarked by a thoughtful critic that if Gladstone could have been 
induced to be present at a fox-hunt, all his sympathies would have 
been with the fox. No wonder that so many of bis countrymen 
should have hated him as they did. No wonder that almost 
immediately after his death they should give full rein to their brutal 
lust of slaughter, from which he laboured so long and so earnestly 
to restrain them. There is a remarkable utterance bearing npon this 
point, which appeared just at the time of the htatesinau's death, in the 
Olobe, Madrid, the organ of Senor (\t6telar : 

“ Mr. Giadstono^s a in Uiis uewspiper, ‘‘ will cause 

mouining in all siiiceiel> IiIkumI heait^. tliioiii^dioiit tiie civilised world. 
Ho dies peacefiilh, conscious <»t alMa\s hAviiij[» done his duty and of having 
consecrated ti long and fiuitiiil hie to the w el hue ol humanity and his 
countiy, though, perlmjw, s.iddoned by the conduct ut the latter. . . . The 
policy ol sentiment disappears with Gladstone, and tlie horiihle iiolicy of 
brute foivo takes its place. 31 r. (iLidstf.ne h,»s heard on In’.! death-lK»d the 
echoes of the speeches ot his unwoi thy i iv.iK S.ilis])uvy and Ohanihei lain. 
With Mr. ijlhidatone dead, the scales (»l pidne tliie.ilen to fall on the side 
of gold and iron, not on the side ol it'i^on.'’ 

This was written in May IBlib, nearly a year after the leaders of 
the Liberal party surrendered their honour and independence into 

the hands of the Tory (forernment, by assisting that deceitfol 

GovenuuHDt to suppress the truth as to who were the real conspira- 
tors in the diabolical plot to overthrow the Sooth African Bepnblic 
by bloodshed and murder in the latter half of 1895. Owing to this 
base betrayal on the part of tbo Liberalb, tlie scales had already 
began to &11 on the aide of gold and iron. Uad they but done the 
right on that occasion, they would bavo totally altered the whole 
oougwof subsequent events. The fate of the Tory Government was 
tlMpa their hands. By insisting on the sifting of that shamefol 
IwfeieBe to the bottom, they would have driven the Government 
from power in dishonour. Bat, as ha^ been well said, they sold the 
pass. Instead of ddng their duly they went over Bke traitors to 
the enemy. This would not havf^oeponod it Gladstone had been 
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at the he^ o£ tb^ liberal party. He would have madelMortlKtf M 
consenting party to an elaborate b(nu^>iraiy to rappress the truth 
and depeive the Britisli publio and foreign Governments. He ipfoald 
have forced the hands of Salisbary and Chamberlain. He would 
have crushed them under the weight of that moral power which he 
knew so well how to use. By this means he would have ^restored 
confidence to South Africa, and thus avoided a war which in all 
probability will ultimately lead to the destruction of British rule in 
that country. But then Gladstone was a statestnan. I'be men who 
hushed up the truth concerning the South African conspiracy of 
1896 are not statesmen. To truthfully describe what they are 
would possibly require language not permitted in our Imperial Par- 
liament. By failing to do justice in that crucial matter they proved 
to the Dutch people in South Africa that neitlier of the two great 
political parties in England could be trusted to hold the balance even 
between the two white races living in that part of the world. It is 
this failure to act fair which has made the present war inevitable. 
Had either our leading Liberals or onr loading Tories been in this 
matter actuated by an ambition higher than that which looks for 
military triumph or for territorial aggrandisom*ent ; had either 
party sought to signalise itself by walking in tho plain and simple 
ways of right and justice ” ; had either been animated by the desiro 
never to build up empire except in tho happiness of the governed/* 
which Gladstone claims to have been the case with his (government 
when dealing with the South African question in 1881, this war 
would never have taken place, and the preparations made by the 
Boers to maintain their threatened independence would not have 
been made. Injustice produced suspicion. Suspicion produced 
war. A handful of farmers did not challenge the might of the 
British Empire without ample grounds for so doing. Their inde- 
pendence was threatened. They had no confidence in any party in 
England strong enough to compel respect for it. They had bought 
it with blood and tears, and they did not intend to lose it without 
a struggle^ let the odds against them be great or small. They have 

shown themselves men, and all the glory of the British Empire pales 

beside their heroism. 

They found themselves face to face with a revival of the Beacons- 
field Imperialism which confronted them in 1877. What this 
Imperialism is, what it means to free and independent foreigners, is 
exposed and denounced in an eloquent passage of the third speech 
of the Midlothian campaign. This passage contains, perhaps, tlse 
strongest and most unanswerable argument against Jingo Impo« 
rialism that has ever been put in type. It must be given in 
full: 

** But, gentlemen, on that day the Prime Minister [Lord Beaoonsfield 
at the (juildhall] speaking out — I do not question for a moment his own 
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filncere oj^inion^ — made what I think one of the most unhappy and ominqiia 
allusions ever niade4>y'a Minister of this country, tie quoted certain 
words easily rendered as ^Empire and Liberty words, he said, of a 
Roman stalwman, words desci*iptivo of the state of Rome — ^and he quoted 
them as words which were capable of legitimate application to the position 
and circumstances of England. I join issue with the Prime Minister upon 
that subject, and I affirm that nothing can be more fundamentally 
unsound, more practically ruinous, than the establishment, of Roman 
analogies for the guidance of British policy. What, gentlemen, was Rome? 
Rome was, indeed, an Imperial Btate, you may tell me — I know not, I 
cannot read the counsels of Providence — a State having a mission to' 
subdue the world ; but a Stato whose veiy basis it was to deny the equal 
rights, to proscribe the independent existence of other nations. That, 
gentlemen, was the Roman idea. It has been partially and not ill described 
in three linos of a translation from Virgil by cur great poet Dryden, which 
run qs follow's : 

‘ <) Romo! *tis thine alono with awful sway 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
iJisposing peace and war thine own majestic way.' 

We are told to fall back upon this oxamido. No doubt the word 
‘Empire’ was qualified by tlie word ‘Liberty.* But what did the 
two Woids, ‘ Libei'ty ' and ‘ Empire,' moan in a Roman mouth ? They 
meant simply this: ‘Liberty for yourselves, empire over the rest of 
mankind.' • 

“ I do not think, gentlemen, that this Jlinistry, or any other Ministry, 
is ^oing to place us in the position of Rome. What I object to is the 
revival of the idea — -I cure not how feebly, I c;ire not oven, from a philo- 
sophic or historic point of view, how ridiculous the attoiupt at this revival 
may be. I say it indicates an intention —F say it indicates a frame of 
mind, and that frame of mind, unfortunately, I find, has been consistent 
with the policy of which I have given you some illustrations -the policy 
of denying to others the rights that we claim for ourselves. No doubt, 
gentlemen, Rome may have had its work to do, and Romo did its work. 
But modern times have brought a different state of things. Modern 
times have established a sisterhood of nations, equal,* independent ; each 
of them built up under that logitimate defence which public law affords 
to eveiy nation living within its own borders, and seeking to perform its 
own affairs j but if one thing more than another has been detestable to 
Euro 2 )e, it has been the appearance upon the stage from time to time of 
men who, even in the times of the Christian civilisation, have been thought 
to aim at universal dominion. It was this aggressive disposition on the* 
part of Louis XIV., King of France, that led your forefathers, gentlemen, 
freely to spend their blocxl and treasure in a cause not immediately their- 
own, and to struggle against the method of policy which, havidg Paris for 
its centre, seomod to aim at a universal monarchy. It was the very same- 

8. CBntury and a half later, which was the charge launched, and 
justly launched, against Napoleon, tliat under his dominion France was 
not content oven with her extended limits, but Germany, and Italy, and 
Spain, apparently without any limit to this pestilent and pernicious pro- 
were to be brought under the dominion or influence of France, and 
national equality was to be trampled under foot and national rights 
denied. For that reason, England in the struggle almost exhausted her- 
self, greatly impoverished her people, brought upon herself, and Scotland 
too, the consequences of a debt that nearly crushed her energies, and 
Mured forth their best blood without limit, in order to resist and put 
down these intolerable pretensions. Gentlemen, it is but in a pal^ and 
weak and almost despicable miniature that such ideas are now set up, but 
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you will obs^e that the poison UeS^-that the poison and the niia.hi«f lie 
in ih6 principlo and not the scale.. It is the opposite principle} which} I 
say, has been (compromised by the action of the Ministry} and which I / 
call upon yoU} and upon any who choose to hear iny views, to vindicate 
when the day of election comes ; I mean the sound and saci'ed principle 
that Christendom is formed of a band of nations who are unvjbed to one ^ 
another in bonds of right ; that they are without distinction of great and 
smfdl ; there is an absolute equality between them ; the same sacredness 
defends the narrow limits of Belgium as attaches to the extended frontiers 
of Russia,, or Germany, or France. I hold that he who, by act or word, 
brings that principle into peril or disparagement, however honest his 
intentions may be, places himself in the position of ono inilicting — I will 
not say intending to inflict, T ascribe nothing of the sort - but inflicting 
injury upon his own country, and endangering tho peace and all the most 
fundamental interests of Christian society.*’ 

From his constant reference in this connection to Christian 
society it might be thought that Gladstone applied a diilerent rule 
to non*Chriatian peoples. This, however, is not the case : 

“ Remember tho rights of the Siivago, as we (iall him. Remember that 
the liappiness of his humble homo, reinomber that the saiKitity of life in 
tho hill villages of Afglianistaii, among tho winter snows, is as inviolable 
in tlie cye^s of Almighty (Jod as can be your own. Remember that lie 
who has united yon together in tJie same flesh and blood has bound you by 
the law of mutual love ; that that mutual love is not limited by the shores 
of this island, is not limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation, 
that it pjisses over the whole s\n face of the earth, and embraces tlie meanest 
along with the greatest in its unme<asured scope.” 

This is from the second ]\Iidlothiaa speech. In this speech he 
denounces the burning of Afghan villages, and the driving forth of 
the women and children to perish in the snows of winter, and all for 
a war as frivolous as ever was waged in the history of man.” He 
speaks also of the Zulua “mowed down by hundreds and by 
thousands, having committed no offence, but having, with rude and 
ignorant courage, done what were for them, and done faithfully and 
bravely what were for them, the duties of patriotism.” 

He does not, however, “ profess to believe that the state which 
society has reached permits us to make a vow of universal peace, and 
of renouncing, in all cases, the alternative of war.” But he does 
say that a long experience of life leads him, ‘^not towards any 

abstract doctrine on the snbject, bnt to a deeper and deeper 

conviction of the enormous mischiefs of war even under the best and 
most favourable circumstances, and of the mischiefs indescribable and 
the guilt unredeemed of causeless and unnecessary wars.*’ , 

His, enemies — perhaps, I should say, his political opponents — 
accused him then, and they have accused him since, of being, in 
regard to war, a disciple of what has been called the Manchester 
school, or peace-at-any-price party. In point of fact, however, he 
was nothing of the kind. He respected that school even in what he 
conceived to be its ** great and serious error,” but he makes the fact 
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y«iy tiha1^:f((»i]9,< ite 4o<^ia>M ;<Mocerti^ hiouelf . 

‘ «bsdlatdy ^oooipdlted yto duaent. tFhe foi^ Midlothian epeech . 
•oontains -many paaaiagM which leaTO no donht whatever opncerning 
this pmnt;., 

**No (Sovernmeut of this countiy/’ says Gladstoihe in tho speech just 
.^entioned| Government of tliis country could over accede to the 
mailageinent and control of adairs without iinding that that dream of a 
Paradise upon earth vras rudely dispelled ])y tho shock of experience. 

\ However we may detest war- and you cannot detest it too much — there 
•^da no war— except a war for ljl>eity-’-that does not contain in it elements 
of oon'uption, as well as of misery, that are deplorable to recollect and 
;:tQ consider ; but however dejdomhlo they may be, they arc among the 
' liecessities of our condition ; and there are times when justice, when faith, 

' when the welfare of mankind ve<iuire a man not tu shrink from the 
' responsibility of undertaking them.'’ 

As an example of one of those occasions when war is justifiable 
he*gtYes the scheme for the destruction of the freedom, independence, 

, and integrity of Belgium by the joint action of France and Prussia ; 
a ^scheme which was brought to light by Prince Bismark at the 
moment when these* two Powers came into conflict in 1870 : 

• 

** Could there be,’* asks Gla<lstono, “ a graver clanger to Europe than 
that? Hero was a State, not like Turkey —t)\e scandal of tho >vorld and 
the danger of the w'orld from niisgovernment, and from tho horrible 
degradation it inflic*ted upon ils^subject races -but a country which was a 
model to all Europe for tho peaceful exercise of the rights of freedom and 
for progress in all tho arts and all the pursuits that tend to make mankind 
good and happy. And this country, having nothing but its wetiknoss that 
could bo urged against it, with its four or five? inillious of people, was deli- 
berately pointed out by somebody [WfiS ho that unscrupulous Imperialist, 
Louis Napoleon ?] and indicated to bo destroyed, to bo offered up as a sacri- 
fice to territorial lust by one or other of those iMinisfers of a Power with 
whom vre w'ere living in close friendsliip and aftection. We [the Liberals 
were then in pow^cjr] felt called ui)on to enlist ouiselves on the part of the 
^British nation as advocates and as champions of the integiity and inde- 
pendence of Belgium. And if w'o had gone to war we should have gone 
to WTir for freedom ™ wo should have gone to war for public right, w'e 
should have gone to war to save human liappincss from being invaded by 
tyrannous and lawless i)ow'er. That is what I call a good cause, gentlemen, 
an*d though 1 detest war, and there are no epithets too strong, if you could 
supply me with tbom, tluit I will not ondoavonr f o heap upon its head, in 

such a war as that, while the hreath in my body is continued to md 1 am 
ready to ongn^e — I am ready to support it, 1 am ready to giro all. the 
help and aid 1 can to those who carry this country into it.” 

HU BtFon|' support of the Earopeon Concert, not for oonnoil only, 

. Imt for action when needed, was one of the means by which he 
-Bonght to preserve the peace of Europe and of the world, .; That' 

. .Concert, it mn^^ be confessed, was a miserable faUnre to, fa|. as tiie. 
Arnwnian question was concerned ; but. the idea wjuclh it embodies is. 

- ^St^btedly the .right’ dbection.in whUb to |li^, .;^e,ei^bUsb.. 
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maintained by nsing the otganieed foroee of that atate to zeetiaia 
thoee^who attempt to break it, so the peace of the world might be 
maintained by means of an organised international force composed of 
the armies and navies of the varioas federated states, and placed 
nnder the control of an international parliament and executive, 
formed on purely democratic lines, and consisting of representatives 
freely elected by the federated peoples of the world. This at present 
looks utopian enough, but it is only the logical development of the 
idea embodied in (Gladstone’s conce^^tion of the European Concert. 
The objection that if is utopian applies equally to the idea of one 
particular nation exercising Imperial away over all the other nations 
of the world, an idea which coustitntes the very essence of British 
Jingoism. The (juestion is, which is the loftier idea, which is the 
idea most consonant with justice, with the moral law, with the 
obligation we are under before (iod to do unto other nations as we 
would have other nations do unto us ? Putting aside all persoui^ 
interests, all personal ambitions, all personal sympathies fur this 
people or for that people, and looking solely at the question from 
the point of view of the eipial good and the equal rights of all the 
peoples of the earth, what xeply does the reason within ns make to 
this question ? For this voice is God Himself speaking. In point 
of practicability there is more to be said for (Gladstone’s idea than for 
that of the Jingo Imperialist. It would be much more diilicalt for 
KuglanJ to bring all other nations under her Imperial sway, than for 
her to persuade all other nations to form with her a voluntary 
federation for the preservation of the world’s peace, while main- 
taining, in the meantime, by force if necessary, her own undoubted 
riglits. I take it that this last is the Liberal position. It is a 
position in harmony with Liberal principles. It is a position which 
reason dictates and conscience approves. It demands the shirking 
of no patriotic duly. It involves the infliction of no wrong upon 
other nations. It permits other nations to inilict no wrong upon 
yourselves. It is a position which no man need be ashamed to 
maintain before God and in the face of mankind. The federation 
of the nations for the preservation of peace — in this lies the 
reconeiliatloii of Tiational indopeudenco with tlio requirements of 

international justice. The object is clear and specific. It involves 
no interference with the just internal government of any country. It 
merely means the collective provision of an international force 
adequate to prevent one nation from aggressing upon another, and to 
compel quarrelling nations to submit tbeir disputes for final settle- 
ment to the decision of an international tribunal in which they would 
enjoy the same representation as others. Under this arrangement 
the world would form one empire, but it would be of a character 
totally different from that which the Jingo has in contemplation. 
Instead of being based upon the violation of national rights, it would 
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be based npon resp^ for l^em, and its only object would be to 
maintain them. Instead of being got by wading throngh seas of 
blood, and filling the world with widows and orphans, it would be a 
conquest of reason, and when established it would be as near an 
approach* to an empire of reason as the imperfeciiouB of human 
nature will permit. 

All the advantages of the general peace secured by Borne to those 
nations which she brought by force beneath her rule, would be 
equally secure under this empire ; but they would be secured 
without the sacrifice of that national independence which it was the 
shame of Borne to trample in the dust. I admit that there is an 
advantage in extended empire. It tends to keep at peace those 
nations over which it extends. It did so in tlie case of Borne. But 
are there no advantages in freedom ? Are there no advantages in 
national independence? Without the life infused into them by 
these priceless blessings, do not nations stagnate and rot, however 
prosperons outwardly they may be, in their enforced subjection to a 
superior race of people ? For nations, like individuals, do not and 
cannot live by bread alone. They require the risks and the 
responsibilities, the dangers and tlie duties, which freedom and 
independence alone can give. These are the requisites of national 
manhood, and no nation can reach the full stature of its life without 
them. Did not the subject nations under Borne, deprived of the 
risks and responsibilities, the dangers and duties, of freedom and 
independence, stagnate and rot in their too dearly-bought security, 
until the empire which they constituted fell before the forces gener- 
ated by the freedom and independence of barbarism ? That species 
of Imperialism which means the rule of one nation or one race over 
other nations and races, has been tried by Borne for centuries on a 
large scale, and it has been found wanting. The good which it 
secured was more than counterbalanced by the evils which it involved 
and the disaster to which it led. We must profit by this lesson. We 
must call it to mind whenever we are tempted to sacrifice national 
freedom and national independence for the sake of iutemational 
peace. The truth is that there must be no sacrifice of one good to 
another good. Peace is good, but we must not purchase it with 
our birthright, freedom. Unity is good, but independence is far too 

heavy a price to pay for it. Whatever our future international 

organisation may be, whatever may be the constitution of our coming 
intemationsS empire, it must be based upon a frank and full respect 
for these great national essentials. In the unity of the world’s 
federation there must be the trinity of pe^, freedom, indepen* 
dence. 

I might pursue this snlgeot further, but it would oany me too far 
away from the main object with which. I set out. . That otrjeot was 
to show that in the ptinoiides of GladstoneTs foreign policy we 
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poBsew a dear dtemative to Jingo Imperialism, which means : .Ke^ 
what yott hare got and grab all yon can get that belongs to othezs. 
The prindplea df Liberalism, so far as Gladstone understood them in 
dieir bearing (m foroga polioty, may be shortly expressed in the 
command to respect the righls of other nations and yonr 

own. To be strictly correct 1 ought to add a still farther command, 
and it is this : Do what you can to help other nations to maintAi n 
their rights. For, after all, as James Bussell Lowell asks : 

Is truo freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts forget 
That wo owe mankind a debt % 

No ! True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free.’* 

This is the creed of Liberalism as Gladstone understood it, and as 
it is in itself independently of Gladstone or of any other person. 
For principles are above persons, and persons are themselves only of 
value in the world so far as they are animated by a disinterested 
love for principles, expressing itself in a fixed endeavour to realise 
them in conduct. It was this that made the moral greatness of 
Gladstone. He rose above the narrow, the personal, the national, 
into that realm where Iteason lays down its laws for all mankind. 
He thought more of the rights of others than of sordid gain for him- 
self, for his party, or even for his country. Only so far as those 
who are at the head of affairs in all countries rise to a similar 
height, and are animated by a similar spirit, will the rights of 
nations and the peace of the world be secured. 


M. D. O’BjtiEN. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE PRESENT 
. ; ; WAR; AND HOW WE ARE TO PREVENT 
ANY MORE SUCH WARS. 


I. Co^JSEQUKNCES OK THE WaR. 

The war has already lasted twenty months, is costing us £2,500^000 
a week, and will, before it is over, have cost us at least 
£200,000,000, and added £15,000,000 to our national expenditure, 
viz., £5,000,000 additional war expenditure, and £10,000,000 addi- 
tional interest on the National I3ebt, and will consequently have at 
once utterly impoverished us and used up all oiir resources, and, at the 
sametime, plunged ns head over ears into a fearfully augmented national 
debt, to be met by a no less fearfully diminished national income. 

Hence our poor are poorer than ever, whilst the well-to-do have 
nothing to spare for them. The sexagenarian has lost the very 
faintest hope of an old-age pension, the national school-child of a 
free and gratis breakfast, the poor of decent housing, and all of any 
good whatever. Free trade is in serious danger, and conscription is 
knocking at the door. Our imports are increasing, our exports are- 
decreasing, and the population of Ireland is daily getting less and 
less in an ever-augmenting ratio. And, worst of all, we are obviously 
deteriorating ; if, indeed, there be any truth in the teaching of all 
history, from the Trojan war until now, we must be. 

That war is the most depraving of all things all history proves,, 
even if it were not quite self-evident, stirring up as it does all the 
vilest and most execrable passions of human nature and making nian 
little better than an incarnate fiend. 

How far we baye deteriorated appears from our doings, at once 
eastward in China and southward in Africa. No pillage was ever 
more complete than that wrought by the Allies in China ; and the 
conseqnent famine was terrible. And after we have thus avenged 
..ten thousand times over the trumpery ** persecution ” of our mis- 
^^^sionaries and the quite futile siege of the legations, China has still 
:^to pay a compensation of nearly half anl^m^ncan billion ddUars. 

for what ? For not teing able fort&e moment' wholly to 
' ^ a petty ; Boxer 
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rd>eiUi<^ WM df^g'W from tobohing the^hem of oar 
Aod all itluo dhAtiy proves that in demoralising ourselves vrp'iiayv^ 
dmnondised Barope also ty onr atro(doas example. Above in* 
have' demOFalised America, and MoKinl^ threatens to better in the 
Philippines Kitchener’s example in the Kansvaal. 

And onr Tommy Atkinses are the most demoralised of^all, and sa 
nmy prove as infections a curse to ns as the last of the heroes proved 
to Greece on their return from Troy. Blood, and such bloc^, and 
shed so worse than uselessly, is a moral poison, which one must either 
void Thyestian vomiting or die of. The groans of the wounded, 
the ghkzing eyes of the dying, the pool of blood in which the dead 
lie, 'and their subsequent stench, must petrify every heart that they 
do not melt. 

Such are the present immediate consequences of the war, obvious 
to the meanest capacity : South Africa utterly ruined and more 
implacably hostile, and with better reason, than Ireland over was 
ourselves miserably impoverished, and yet more horribly deterio- 
rated, and our army necessarily far the most so, and consequently, 
when it comes back, infecting the rest of the population, and aiding 
and abetting a Jingo Govemipent in its most sinister attempts upon 
our liberties ; and Europe (1) horror-struck at onr Cain-liko murder of 
the two African Bepublics ; (2) astonished at our incapacity, in that 
with a quarter of a million men and the entire wealth of the Empire 
we cannot overcome the resistance of a few thousand Boers, but are 
reduced (oh, ignominy far worse than Majuba !) to summon tbe 
natives to our aid ; (3) alarmed and incensed at our abnormal growth 
from under 6,000,000 square miles in 18-t8 to 9,000,000 in 1880, 
12,000,000 now, and probably 15,000,000 or 10,000,000 a few years 
hence ; and (4) demoralised by our example, and for all these reasons 
ready at the first convenient opportunity to fall on and Folandise us, 
whilst the Yankees, actuated by the self-same motives, may perchance 
annex part of, if not all, Canada and Jamaica, by no means nn'willing 
to be so annexed. Even already Eussia has annexed Manchuria, and 
France is projecting a Moroccan protectorate. 

And now comes the bill to pay. The worst possible Gk>vemment 
introduces the worst possible Budget. The sugar duty and the- 
loan are as bad as bad can be, but something perhaps may be said 
in favour of, as well as against, the coal duty. The leas competition 


there is for an article abroad, the more the price should go down at 
home. And with coal so scandalously dear as it has been that is 
purely a good thing. Also, as the coal owner has gained so la^ly 
by the war, it is only fair that he should contribute largely. Also 
tbe more unnecessary and, except when used very mo^rately, the 
more pdtftively deletenous an article is the higher the import duty 
ebonld be;^ and, on the contrary, the more neceatany mi aatiole is 
olyeOt^^ any teiporf dnty whaij^Tm on it^ hnt the- 
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U» objecttonable is an'exporMaty, tralesswe have snch a sopetflaity 
of it as, jadginglas I say from its price of late, does not appear to be 
at all ^e case with coal, bat the very contrary. Yet this item of the 
Budget has been most opposed. And why ? In the interest of the 
poor coal /»rf, or on pure abstract free-trade principles? Ob, dear 
me, no ; l^t in the interest of that omelleat and greediest of all 
capitalists — the mine owner. Snch are the great radical principles 
of export and import duties. And the great principle of taxation 
for as questionable a war os this is that it should be mainly defrayed 
by those that have forced it on. Bat the bill for this war is to fall, 
bur the 2d. income-tax, on those that have least of all forced it on : 

(1) The innocent child mulcted of his principal sensnal gratification ; 

(2) oar posterity yet unborn;' (3) the poor underground toiling 
colliers ; (4<) the foreigner, that, as every one must admit, has utterly 
abhorred the war from the very first. But those that have done all 
in their power to force on the war and gained enormously by it — 
the Jingo press, the army contractors, &c. — will pay the merest 
fraction out of their unrighteous gains. 

But the Budget is not all, far from it. lYhat is an additional 2d. 
on the income-tax compared with the nyiserable diminution of income 
sustained by our non-Jingo literature, our charities, and all but the 
barest and most beggarly elements of education ? For all these 
expenses, only too easy to dispense with as they seem, are of coarse 
the first to feel the pinch of the grim economy necessitated by the 
terrible shrinkage of the national parse. 

Such are the consequences of the war in Europe, white Sooth 
Africa and America. Last of all for the consequences in Asia and 
hla^ South Africa. 

The rank injustice and utterly heathenish want of human qrmpathy 
with the Boers has its exact counterpart, only on a larger scale, in 
the case of China. 

“ The rank injustice ” the indignant reader of this essay has seen 
already. “ The utterly heathenish want of human sympathy ” it now 
only remains to show. 

They have a labour problem just now in Rhodesia, and some are for 
importing additional labour from China, and others are for importing 
it from Australia only, if any really nee^ importing. Major Maurice 
Meany, advocatmg the importation of Chinese labour, speaks as 
follows : “ I do not say it must be Chinamen, but 1 do say that 
extraneous labour must be introduced from somewhere. If it is not 
the Chinaman it is likely to be the East Indian. But he is a 
Britidi subject, and therefore you cannot control him at your 
pleasure as you can the Kaffir or the Chinaman. Besiddl^ he is 
physuxJly nnsuited to heavy mining -work, and too easily snoeumbs 
to fever. So it will have to be the Hoogolum-^ther that or' 
disaster. Bhoderia is almost entirely dependent upon the mining 
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companies. Fally 90 per cent, of the money spent in it iasnea from 
their cheque books. That bein|; so, the chief interest of the country 
is the well-being of the mines, and the most crying need of the 
mines is a certain and abundant labour supply. 

“ If the Chinaman is admitted his stay will be temporary. He must 
go when the natives have learned to work. No mine-owner would 
dispense with them altogether ; the cheapness of their labour will 
always prevent that. lileanwhile he must come as a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water — is nearly a beast of burden as it is possible 
to make the human animal into. He may not become a miner, 
neither may he hold a prospector's licence, nor a licence to trade. 
No white man may enter into partnership with him for the 
performance of contracts, nor may he enter into contracts upon 
his own account. He may neither acquire nor rent any house, 
lands, claims, or premises. lie will come simply as a miner, a field 
band, or a domestic servant. He may not be a hauling engineer, a 
mine carpenter, a fitter, a smith, or a painter. He may not engage 
in any handicraft whatsoever, nor handle explosives or firearms. 

“ On these terms wo propose to import Chinese labonr, even as the 
Americans propose to import ^it into the Philippines, but temporarily 
only. When the native is able to take his pla^e Chiny must go ; and 
as his wants are many times greater than those of the native, and 
his wage will consequently be higher, he will go, driven out by no 
•compulsion, but ousted in the natural coarse of things by cheaper 
labour.” 

To this the opponents of Chinese labonr reply thus : 

But will the gentle Child of the Son consent to walk in the 
roseate paths thus selected for him ? And if not, what then ? Are 
we strong enough to tackle 10,000 Chinamen? And if wo were, 
could we make them work against their will ? And if they would 
not work have we prison accommodation enough for them ? 

" If the position is fully explained to them beforehand, the Chinese 
will never leave the Sacred Land of the Sun for wages that wo are 
^klready paying the negro, neither will they do negro's work. And if 
it is not, when they find it out for themselves there will be, as 
I have said, the devil to pay. And, even if it were not so, when 
he has bis liberty and is satisfied with his position, the Chiny is 
individually a hardworking, quiet and trusty servant, and labourer ; 
bat even then he has proved a curse and a nuisance to every country 
into which he lias been imported wholesale.” 

Is it possible to be more unchristianly, moro inhumanly unsym- 
pathetic than the Meanyites ? Yes, the anti-Meanyites are. Jnst as 
in the great American slave war the North actaally loathed the 

blacks, so do the anti-Meanyites loathe the yellows ; and jnst as the 
43oath regarded the one as a mere implement of cheap labour, so do 
the Meanyites regard t&e other. Obviously, if the Aastraliana 
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would work cheap enough they would be fifty times better to import 
than the Chinkies. Bat they will not. So, either the latter most 
come to the rescae or the mines won’t pay. The Meanyites there* 
fore propose to cheat them into five years of downright skreiy ; and 
then .when they find that they have been infamonsly swindled, the 
prevision of the anti-Meanyites will be doabtleaa realised. Accord- 
ingly* the great amalgamator, Bhodes, has another strbg to his bow— 
a combination of all the great mining firms of the Band for the 
regulation and control of the native labour supply. And then the 
hapless children of Ham will soon find that they have but exchanged 
the whips of austere Bible-Ghristians for the scorpions of godleSs 
Mammonites. The gold and diamond owners conld never get the 
Boers to administer with sufficient severity the Pass Law, which 
forbade the native to move about without the written permission of his 
master ; or the Flogging Law, which provided for the flogging of all 
Kaffir miners who were la/.y over their taskwork. The subjuga- 
tion of the Boers will enable the mine-owners to enforce these 
laws with sevenfold stringency, and thereby compel the natives 
to work their hardest for them for next to nothing; practically 
to reduce them to utter serfdom by, means of the Rhodes Trust. 
Kruger prevented the formation of this Trust : Mm ilia; lachryma; ; 
hence lie No. 1, “Codlin’s the friend not Short,” and lie No. 2, 
** Codlin only wanted his rights ” (whereas he really wanted to 
sell the Republic into subjugation to a foreign yoke in the interest 
of his most filthy lucre) ; which twin lies forced on the most 
shamelessly fraudulent and treacherous war, bar one — ^the opium 
war with China — that perhaps ever disgraced humanity. The 
Trust, backed by Chamberlain, will collect and distribute labour 
at so much per head ; will collect “ concessions and privileges ” 
from the native chiefs ; that is, induce them to sell their miser- 
able subjects into slavery for, say, a bottle of rum apiece; and 
lastly, take over “ other businesses iudirectly connected with native 
labour ” ; in other words, shut up all the male population of the Band 
in pens, like so many caUle (as at Kimberley), and then cater for them 
on the “ Tommy-rot ” system. 

Sixty millions have been sunk in the mines ; and without sweating 
the blacks, and swindling the yellows, and enslaving both most 
atrociously, the investment may prove an unsatisfactory one. But 
after spending millions of money and thousands of lives in a war 
which, in their criminal ” haste to be rich " they forced on, shall we 
permit the mammon-worshippers to convert South Africa into a great 
slave dependency, and ultimately destroy the native races, esActly as 
Spain in the fifteenth century destroyed them in HispaQiola and 
Cuba? And instead of Fanbaddhistan oconj^ing its heaven- 
: appointed sphere — China, Japra, Burmah, Siam, Indo-Ghina, add 
Mi^ia — shall the meek children of righteous Ahel ” heooitae 
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mere Hewers of wood and drawers of water” to tbe blood- 
incarnadined children of Cain? I devoutly hope not. It is my 
firm, tmdoabtiDg faith that our Colonies are our strength, and our 
conquests our weakness — ^the one our actnal growth, the other our 
morbid tumours. The fact that our population has increased more 
from 1891 to 1901 than it did from 1881 to 1891 would seem to 
show that the tide has not even yet, in spite of our countless 
wars, or at least to the present war, hml not begun to turn. But 
should our population ever cease to increase, while our Empire still 
keeps on increasing, till, by the annexation of Greenland, Arabia, 
Antarcadia, Thibet, Siam, Trans-Equatorial Africa, Polynesia, &c., it 
has grown to, say, 1(5,000,000 or 18,000,000, we shall inevitably 
decline and fall exactly as Home did. 


II. How TO PUFAT-NT THE llECrURFATE 0*F SCCII WaR.S AS THIS. 

Unless our territory or that of an ally is attacked or threatened 
by a formal declaration of war, or our ships are attacked or prevented 
by threats from pursuing their course, or barbarous races refuse ns 
admission into their territory, er, when there, put us to death for no 
fault worthy thereof either by their law or ours, and refuse atone- 
ment therefor ; except in these cases, all v:ar is wholesale mnr(/er ; 
and however justifiable the war may be in its inception, its con- 
tinuation is no less wholesale murder when the enemy is driven out 
of our territory, and is willing to offer peace or to accept it when 
offered, the dispute that led to the invasion to be then taken up at 
the point where the negotiations between ns were broken off, and 
finally settled either by mutual agreement or by the Amphictyonic 
Council of Europe to be hereafter constituted. 

How, then, shall we prevent such ivars for the time to come ? 

I. All the members of a Government that engages in such a 
war should be impeached when it is over. 

II. All organs of the Press should be strictly forbidden (1) to 
discuss any controversy or negotiation ponding between us and 
another Power, except to advocate reconciliation or arbitration ; (2) 
when war is being actually waged to print one line tending to 
prevent peace from being made and negotiations resumed as soon 
as possible. 

III. When an ambassador acts as Sir Stratford Canning did 
before the Crimean war, he should at once be disowned and re- 
called, and never again employed. 

IV. The members of a Government that involves us in war, 
without previous full discussion in both Houses shonld, by a new 
la^ of high treason, be made guilty thereof. 

""V. Any soldier that objects on oonscientions grounds to serve in 

any future war should be allowed his discharge. 
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YL The elemeats of Eaglish and nnirersal history, and of 
moral and political philosophy, shohld be taught ia all Board 
schools. 

VIL Any Jingoes holding a pro-war, or interrupting an anti- 
war, meeting should be punished with the utmost possible severity. 

Ylll. No theatres should be permitted by the Lord Chamberlain 
in their plays, no music-halls should be permitted by the magis- 
tracy in their songs, to advocate Jingo-worship. 

IX. We have oifended the moral souse of Europe by this 
liberticidal war against our fellow Teutons and fellow Frote&tants. 
If, then, we would avert the looming war of all Europe against us we 
must restore to its lawful owner Malta, which we should not have 
retained when we first wrenched it out of the sceptred highwayman’s 
grasp, still less when to retain it we violated the Peace of Amiens, 
and deluged Europe with blood for thirteen years thereby. And we 
mast cease to claim the ^Mediterranean as a British lake ; else may 
our wicked iujuatice towards the Maltese even yet prove the ultimate 
canse of our ruin. 

X. The Church* of England must be duly warned that if it 
stands by without protesting against wholesale murder, as it has, 
alas, always hitherto done, it will be deprived of the vast political 
power it has misused so perniciously;, in other words, will be 
disestablished and disendowed, and its tithes go to prevent poor old 
England from becoming one vast grazing ground. 

But all this is not enough, or nearly so. The question of war 
must cease altogether to be a political question between the Goodies 
and the Doodles, and be elevated to a moral one, on which no two 
opinions are permissible, in school, theatre, music-ball, lecture-room, 
newspaper, magazine, review, church, or chapel.- No deacon, priest, 
or bishop should be ordained or coosecrated without giving in his 
solemn adhesion to the principle contained in my first paragraph, 
and pledging himself to enforce it throughout his parish or diocese. 
And to our prayer-book should be added a prayer against, and a 
fortieth article upon the wholesale murder of all unnecessary wars. 

XI. When the aati-war party returns to power it should institute 
a thorough inquiry into all the circumstances of the present war, 
from August 19, 1S99, to its close, and publish the same with a 
sketch of the present Government’s preliminary doings after the 
failure of the Jameson Baid. 

XIL Since their colossal armaments are the main cause of the 
heavy duties of the Continent, we might offer our colonies, America, 
Russia, Scandinavia, Spain, and Italy (with none of whom any sane 
Government will ever hereafter go to war) perfect Free Trade and no 
duties on anything, whilst very heavily increasing the duties on the 
exports of all other Powers that persist iu Protection. 

P. A. Whife. 
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POLITICAL SOCIETY AND 
UTILITARIAN ISM. 


The (lo2triQt) of eYolation his very altered the way in which the 
intellectaal world looks at tliose subjects ; bat we are still dilatory 
and^ backward in policy and methods of goveramoat for giving efiect 
to the reforms which science and common sense, and the higher moral 
feeling that comes of intellectaal conviction, recognise as necessary 
to harmonise social relations with modern tlieories of development. 
This incompetence on the part of the machine of S^ate is, doabtless, 
connected with the ‘‘ party system ” ; bat hs ** party ” seems 
necessarily incidental to reiiresentative institutions, the failnre of 
the system to meet the political recjiiiremeats of modern times mast 
be referred to the pat;ticalar conditions under which it has beei^ 
evolved and now operates. 

In order that these may be properly understood, we must look 
back in history to the last centuries of the Boman Empire and the 
lirst of the Christian Church, when the aristocratic and sacerdotal 
orders became associated in authority with the Imperial power as 
temporal and spiritual barriers against popular aggression on its 
antocratic rale ; and were then, or subsequently, made independent 
of the general community by territorial or otlier endowment. 
Although these two constituents of political society have undergone- 
many changes in the long interval since elapsed, they still remain* 
essentially the same, and the old traditions of privileged anthority' 
still form the basis and standpoint of their policy. And so per- 
sistent is the inlluence that these traditions exercise over individual 
minds through hereditary family associations, that we see statesmen 
and politicians, whose personal qualities would lead to an expectation 
of candid sympathy witli the advanced political and social tendencies 
of the age, taking every opportunity to maintain and even improve 
the status of these privileged orders. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the party system,” as now dominated by traditional policy, can 
never operate steadily and impartially for the general good as the 
true idea of government ” implies and requires. 

Tracing the course of European civilisation from the institution 
of the privileged orders, .we find that their power and influence, and 
the intellectual and economic condition of society are inversely 
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related, go that as one is greater, the other is less. The moat 
complete and convincing proof of this is found in the intellectaal 
darkness and lethargy that overwhelmed society in the middle 
ages under the sway of I’apal Borne ; and, conversely, in the new 
life and •vigour that resolted from the intellectual, humanistic 
movement which closed that period aad led in time to the Protestant 
Keformation, and through that to an increase of political and civil 
freedom. hWn such facts as these it> becomes apparent that there 
is a natural antagonism between social development and arbitrary 
authority; and this is confirmed and explained by science as the 
result of the different modes of thought that belong to one and the 
other. The scientific conception of society is that of an organic 
entity which develops automatically in proportion as its individual 
members engage in indn.Mrial pursuits that improve the intellect and 
the economic conditions of life, and react so as to prodnee a general 
amelioration of manners and customs tending more and more to 
civilisation. On the other hand, the mode of thought which centres 
in the individual self/’ its ideal emotions and abstractions, has 
enabled men of stronger character and a disposition to mental 
absti’actlon and speculation io acfjuirp pre-eminence and authority 
over their fellows, and has resulted in military autocracy and 
privileged authority on tlie one hand, and on the other, in the 
metaphysical philosophies and theologies, ami generally in the 
exaggerated iuiluence which the individualistic principle has 
exercised on society. 

Philosophy and theology are grouped together as above because 
they proceed from tiie same system of thought that has overawed 
mankiud; but as theology, when it takes the form of a defined 
religion, founds its particular tenots on tradition and the dogma 
of divine revelation, it is necessary, in order to obtain a proper 
estimate of its pretensions to the discovery and possession of super- 
natural truth, to carry its connection with philosophy still further. 
It is therefore desirable to point out that theology has always been 
indebted to philosophy for supplying it with artificial reasons in 
support of its leading assumptions concerning the supernatural, and 
more particularly that, in the case of the Orthodox Church, the 
cardinal dogma of the Trinity is derived from the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of the “ logos ” (the ** word ” and reason ” of the Greeks), 
imaged as a real substantive entity, which in the form of the 
Triune Godhead ” became incorporated with Christianity through 
a Theoaophio sect of Neo-Platonists in the first centuries of our era. 
Thus, the origin of this cardinal doctrine is traceable to philosophic 
speculation, and has only the value which that can bestow ; and it 
is made evident that the Church is not justified in its claim to uni- 
versal and absolute authority in religion and moials; ^nd the 
injustice and detriment to society are aggravated by the compact 
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between it and the State, by which it has obtained political statna 
«8 a privileged order, and helped to maintain every kind of arbitrary 
nnthority and social monopoly by the special dogmas of ** divine 
right ” and ** providential order ” — ^whether just or unjust, moral or 
immoral — and also by the general character of its teachings which 
tends to stimulate to an excessive degree the individual egotistic 
emotions. For these reasons the Church and its political and social 
influences are regarded as the most important factors in the cha-* 
racter and operation of the party system ” as now in force. The 
other factors are the ‘‘Lords/' their parliamentary prerogative and 
territorial iniluence. These are so well known, and so frequently 
denounced as relics of the feudal system and out of harmony with 
the times, that little need be said concerning them. It may, how- 
ever, be noticed that they are the centre round which all other 
“ vested interests ” gather for sui^puit in resisting popular reforms 
that tend to abridge their privileges ; and as these are constantly 
growing with groat rapidity, the obstruction to fair and equitable 
government^ which the “ party system creates, becomes daily 
greater. 8ac?li pressing refornia as a liberal and scientific system 
of public education, the amendment of the land-laws — ^to alter the 
devolution of real estate so as to prevent its accumulation in the 
hands of monopolists, and to make it more easily available for public 
purposes — the better housing of the working and poorer classes, and 
an alleviation of the hardships of the aged poor, also an abatement 
of the evils of the liquor traffic and the licensing system, are cases 
in point, and demand from the general public an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the causes that make the “party system inoperative for 
the general good ; and this is more necessary, as these causes are 
gaining strength from an increase in the spirit of militarism and 
Imperialism among a large and influential portion of society, and 
from a tendency in a section of the f^hurch towards sacerdotal abso- 
lutism, whose Anal goal might be Bomaiilsm and even the restoration 
of Papal supremacy. 

Having shown that the coercive authority of militarism and sacer- 
dotalism can never reconcile the general good of society with 
individual assertiveness and egotism, wc must turn again to science 
and the doctrine of evolution for the solution of the problem. 
Eeference has previously been made to the scientific conception of 
society as an organism whose development depends upon the 
principles of intellectualism and industrialism. It follows from this 
that the good of society requires that care should be taken to train 
each individual member so that he may become adapted in mind 
and character to discharge, with the greatest advantage to society 
and himself, the duties which may fall to his lot in life to perform. 
Justice to the individual requires thia^ as it is society that makes the 
demand and imposes obligations that result in his happiness^ or the 
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contrary, according to his ability to fulfil them. Thus the happiness 
of the indindaal is identified with his ficness to conform to the rales 
of conduct which custom has established as the standard of social 
morals ; and as this is the essence of the doctrine that utility 
is the only .equitable and efficient basis on which morality rests, it 
results that the object of education should be to guide and develop 
the tendencies of the individual from his earliest years, when the 
formation of habit begins, so that on entering life as an independent,, 
responsible agent his mental and moral nature may incline to pur- 
Buits and conduct beneficial to society and himself. Intellectual and 
moral characters tend to become automatic and instinctive, and 
through the law of heredity, and the cumulative improvement in- 
each generation effected by education, this tendency becomes diffused 
throughout society, so as ultimately to form a bond of irympathy 
uniting the various parts and members of the social organism and 
reconciling their several interests. 

In order that these intellectual and moral formative principles 
may obtain their proper value in social evolution, it is essential that 
<< government ” sliould be placed in the hands of those whose intel- 
lect and character have been formed unc]er their influence, and that 
parliamentary method should be purified and eiriancipatod from tho* 
elements which now make it so largely merely u means of main- 
taining the prejudices and interests of class,’* and a corresponding 
cause of obstruction to measures designed for the ]>ublic good. 

Those who have served society in the past in the cause of liberty 
and reform, whether civil or religious, have been of the type above 
referred to ; and, doubtless, the same character of men now exist 
in even greater number, from the stimulus to the iutellect and 
motives in that direction imparted by modern science in all depart- 
ments of knowledge ; but the way is barred to their engaging in 
politics with any effect by the forces of obstruction that now prevail 
in parliamentary procedure. It is, however, to such men only that 
the country can look for the fundamental changes required to 
render Government and Parliament competent to discharge the 
trust confided to them by the nation, and to give us tho reality in 
place of the mere semblance of free institutions, and also the social 
reforms that will remove the blots that now stain our civilisation. 
The preliminary, indispensable changes necessary to these ends 
are the disestablishment of the Church and the ‘‘ending” of tho 
‘‘Lords” — accompanied, probably, in the case of the latter, by the 
construction of a “ Second Chamber” on a new basis, and under due 
limitations as regards its control of legislation. 

These questions of “ Church ” and “ Lords ” have somewhat fallen 
into the background of current politics, and it seems to be more 

than time that they were bronght to the forefront agiin as mattera 

to be fonglit for in earnest and settled once for all. If an agitation 
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was revived by an influential section of tbe electorate, it wonld 
probably soon gather a strength that would make it irresistible and 
ultimately lead to victory. It is, therefore, suggested that tbe 
trades-unions, through their councils aud general parliamentary 
committee, should take up these questions and give them prominence 
in their political programme, so as to keep them well before the 
country as reforms having their unanimous support, and to which 
their nominees to parliamentary vacancies would be required to 
pledge themselves and to forward by every possible means, both in 
and out of Parliament. 

Tbe special reforms previously noticed as delayed by the present 
operation of the “ party system ” are, it is true, matters more 
directly concerning the working-classes ; but they are also of vital 
consequence to the nation ; for, after all, the “ workers,” their 
numerical increase, qualifications and general welfare are the foun- 
dation on which our national prosperity rests, and on which the 
stability and permanence of our empire and civilisation depend. 

JosEn» M. A. Bkown 



Skpt. 


THE PSYCHIC ACTION OF GENIUS. 


Men of genius are the symbols and the finger-posts which nature 
unfolds here and there as indications of the mathematical and 
psychic progresaiou in the visible and the invisible world in which 
we live. The human brain is the most powerful embodiment of 
electro- magnetic energy of which we have any knowledge. This is 
why thinkers often receive simaltaneous impressions regarding things 
of universal importance. The brain of one thinker acts as an invisible 
conductor to another ; the interchange of psychic force is produced 
without conscious effort. Nature has placed her psychic batteries 
all over the world in the exact positions required; the invisible 
conductors are at work everywhere ; the magnetic currents meet and 
mingle, or cross and re-cross, according to afilnity or repulsion. 
When the brain of genius becomes highly charged with electric 
energy consciousness becomes illuminated; in such moments it 
arrives at the truth as by a Hash, and we call it intuition, but 
illumination is the proper word. 

Consciousness is lit much as darkness is lit by a flash of lightning. 
At such times the intellect becomes clairvoyant. In science it 
discovers, in poetry it announces a rhythmic truth, in worldly affairs 
it attains the prophetic. Considered in its relation to material 
things it is mechanical ; the brain acts with the precision of a well- 
regulated instrument ; and the difference between the brain of talent 
and the brain of genius is the difference between an ordinary watch 
and a chronometer. 

But the personal quality of genius is anything but mechanical. 
Genius, therefore, has a dual quality ; in the world of invisible forces 
it' is mechanical, in the social world it has a personality distinct and 
apart from all others. But the mechanical action of one harmonious 
brain in communication with another must not bo confounded with 
the abnormal and eccentric manifestations of hypnotic subjects. In 
the illuminating process of the brain, in its highest development, 
<»t3iere is no guessing , or groping after truth. Genius is a mathe- 
f 'itnatical and psychic progression. The most harmonious minds have 
well-grounded heads, and the more irregular tiie head the more erratic 
the mind. It m not possible to think of Shakespeare or Darwin 
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with a bead displaying angolar bumps, with snspicioos and envious 
eyes. An intelligent student of human nature can form an adequate 
notion of a man’s head and face from the style and thought of his 
work — in all of which we see a well-defined law, a clearly defined 
foiHse manifesting in the world of thought and matter. * 

Nature builds by degrees; the intellect is developed in exact 
harmony with the physical law, and the one cannot exist without 
the other. The reason why there is so much Idunderlng in 
diplomacy and statecraft is that the poorly developed brains are 
oftener than not placed in control of matters which only genius 
oould hope to elucidate. But the greatest thinkers never concern 
themselves with local conditions and interests. There is a sort of 
unconscioua freemasonry among the most gifted minds, but the 
fraternal spirit is not confined to any school or nation ; it is 
univereaT, for genius and provincialism arc inimical. In time, the 
provincial spirit is pushed aside by the inexorable forces of world- 
development. In the highest regions of science, as in the highest 
regions of literature, no thought is given to what the world thinks 
or does. Newton and Darwin were not concern^ about local pre- 
judices when they were discovering some of the long-hidden secrets 
of nature. In all manifestations of genius, whether taken singly 
or in groups, there is something a2)art from the crowd and the 
public. A king is not constrained to kee^^ within the limits of a 
titled circle in his intercourse with society, for he may have com- 
moners as intimate friends ; but men of genius are constrained by 
a rigid law of nature to have as friends only those who possess an 
intellectual affinity for the work of genius. Frederick the Great, 
who had the wit and imagination of a thinker, took delight in the 
society of Voltaire, wlio possessed more wit than the king. 

In the laws which govern this intellectual force there is some- 
thing magical. In the electric currents that flow from one brain 
to another there is a force that seta at naught all other forces, over- 
ruling and dominating the seeming puissance of the physical. 
Invisible force is infinitely more potent than anything apparent and 
tangible. Perhaps, if the secref forces of nature could be divined, 
they would uppal some minds who think that all unpleasant truth 
can be buried out of sight by cleverly jdanned codes and subtle 
devices. For the mystery is this : signposts which mark the latest 
development of the human intelligence are invisible to the world at 
large, just as the farthest stars are invisible to people without 

telescopes. A Keplar is e% mpport with his subject. He deals 
vrith the science of astronomy in a way the tyro cannot nnderstend ; 
his calculations are accurate and his reasoning jost. When he 
annonnees a new discovery, competent astronomers know the 
meaning of his symbols, and his figures. His discovery stands 
for a fixed fact, but it remains a mystery to other minds who 
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are iocapaUe of any deep, discrirntnating effort of reason andi 
imagination. 

What occara in the astronomical world occurs in the world oC^ 
philosophy and Uteratare. Bat the brains endowed with pajchia 
energy and imagination are attracted and held by unwritten laws far 
more binding than those recorded in any book. Nature rises above 
systems and written codes ; but the law of intellect now is what its 
was for Socrates, Jlato and Aristotle. This law is acting in London 
and Baris as it acted in Athens and Rome. One hour’s conversation 
with Socrates did as much for Athenian superstition as Samson’^ 
fox did for the cornfields of the Philistines. But whereas Samson’s 
fox passed through the land like a fiery, ilyiug serpent, and was a 
visible phenomenon, the inlluence of Socrates was a manifestation of 
hidden, intangible force, unconquerable and indestructible. No one* 
could solve the Socratic mystery. We cannot explain the force of 
an electric battery by handling it; neither could the rulers of Athens' 
nullify the influence of Socrates by suppressing the man. When 
Walter Savage I-iandor said : ** Give me ten competent minds as 
readers,” he knew that the dynamic forces of his intellect would* 
harmonise with the latent or active forces of ten competent minds 
unknown to him, and so act and react on others. He knew that the 
psychic waves evolved in his brain would flow on through oth(3rp, 
fulfilling the intended mission of inexorable and immutable law. A 
man whose brain is a storehouse of electric force may sit. quietly in* 
an obscure corner of the world and launch his psycho-electric currents 
of thought in a thousand directions by what De Quincey terms a- 
drop of ink on the point of a pen. Ue needs no wires, no intricate 
machinery, no light or dark room for the taking and developing of 
his mental pictures. The machinery is invisible, intangible. It 
was set up and regulated at the beginning of things, and the mystery 
of its creation has remained ah uoscrutable secret. We may reason> 
away everything else in the world ; we may explain and analyse all 
other phenomena by study, research, and worldly knowledge ; the 
mystery of spiritual force is one with the eternal mystery of the 
unknowable. This force never conforms to inferior conditions. Hr 
mOYCB and acta in its own sphere* And the mindis which desire any 
knowledge of it must be willing to mount towards it. To obtain 
any benefit from an electric battery one must come in contact with 
the two poles of the battery. And it is only a wise use of such an 
instrument which gives ns any benefit. The moment we begin to 
tinker with it the electric current ceases, and we defeat our purpose. 

A new cycle begins with every new genius. Plato followed 
Socrates, and Aristotle followed Plato. Of these three cycles tbe^ 
last assumed a scientific form. Nature never moves by fits and 
starts. Aristotle was not possible before Plato, nor Plato before- 
Socrates. Out of the intuitive and the speculative, scientific know-^ 
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ledge is evolved and made known — ^for thought must precede action. 
Ideas rale the world, says Plato ; but an idea without action is a 
barren thing. And so nature has ordained that ideas engender 
action. Out of the psychic world of Socrates and Plato issued 
Aristotle ; out of the pen of Voltaire came the sword of l^onaparte. 
Perhaps of all the puerile efforts made by impotent man, the effort of 
oriticieing and explaining away the doings of this or that man of 
genius is the most foolish. The moment we begin to look into 
history, and put one name against another, that moment our efforts 
at moralising and sermonising appear vain and altogether void of 
reason. We may discover where a cycle began and where it ended, 
but that is all. We see Voltaire, Bonsseau and Bonaparte ; we see 
the local revolution of 1789, and then the universal upheaval of 
Napoleon. We recognise ideas first, then words, then deeds. But 
when we begin to criticise Bonaparte we become mere children, 
unless we consider the forces that produced Bonaparte. We are 
compelled to go back and face Voltaire and all the encyclopedists 
who worked to bring about the revolution. When we have done 
this we realise the futility of explaining away the deeds of Napoleon. 
If we have any cMjnception of , mathematical unity, of the cyclic action 
of human thought, we give up the game of psychological guess- 
work, and accept the inexorable decrees of the hidden and unwritten 
laws of psycho-cyclic development. To explain away genius is to 
explain the unknowable. In other words, to do so implies the 
getting rid of scientific law and potting in its place sentiment, 
theory, and guess-work. And since every man has his own opinion 
one would be j ust as proper as another. 

In every cxinntry the action of genius is visible in cyclic waves. 
In Germany we see Kant, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Wagner and 
Nietszche. There is here no sign of chance- work. The cyclic 
development is as marked as that of the Socratic cycle in Greece, or 
that of the Voltarian cycle in Franca ; for there can be no psychical 
action without ideas. This is why nature, for example, did not 
constitute Macaulay a psychic centre. When, half a century ago, 
Macaulay said that there was not a writer living who would be read 
in fifty years, he spoke as a blind man in a blind world. Hia brain 
was nob of the generative order; he possessed material power 

without the psychic energy. 

Natare often ordains her cycles by threes. Socrates, Blato and 
Aristotle in philosophy ; yEsebyIns, Sophocles and Euripides in the 
drama ; Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner in mnsie. But it is im- 
possible to fix a limit to the duration of the cyclic action, since it is 
impossible to tell where or how the first manifestation occurred. 
Such reasouiug would not only take ns to the dawn of history, bat 
for into the eons of geological formations, through the fauna and 
fossils of mammal and mollnsk to the first visible sign of oorporesl 
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life in the Olenellns zone, and ont of that into the jelly maswe 
irithont motion, into the aSriform bodies, until we face, once more, 
the starry heavens of astronomical science and the inexorability 
the psjohic principle manifest in cyclic and mathematipal evolution. 
Kant wa8,filled with awe when he looked at the stars and thought of 
the moral law. Bat the moral law is the psychical principle in 
^clic progression. The ideas which impress ns most at this epoch 
are very different from those which animated onr ancestors. There 
is bat one force and one moaning ; but force is of nntold varia- 
bility. The things we see through tho telescope harmonise in motion 
with the things that are visible on onr own planet. All the worlds 
differ in character, but they are governed by the law which governs 
all things here. Astronomy is the science of p^cho-physical motion. 
The fixed stars, planets, comets, and nebulous formations have their 
counterparts in our little world. For human beings differ as the 
heavenly bodies differ, and, like the suns and planets, human beings 
may be divided into two classes : the luminous and the non-lnminous. 
Groups of men are attracted and held by central minds ; they revolve 
with mathematical precision, os the moon round the earth, and both 
round the sun. For the notion that yre are free agents cannot be 
considered as scientifically demonstrable. The illusions of sighh and 
sense cause ns to think ourselves free ; for without these illusions 
conscious existence would become unbearable. Without the light 
and heat of the sun there would be no life on onr planet ; without 
the illuminating minds of genius there would be no light in the world 
of the intellect. The social world has its psychical suns, its spiritual 
planets, its satellites in every sphere of human activity and human 
intercourse. But genius — which is tho sppremest personal force in 
the world of thought — is a central sun of itself, back o£ which tbO 
essence of the unknowable rules and acts in mysterious, inscrutable, 
and eternal law. 


Fbaxcis Gkieeson. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS CULTURE FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


We have had comparisons enough and to spare betvveen the begin- 
ning and the end of the past century, but such comparisons are 
necessarily devoid of personal testimony. Even if there are 
centenarians, which Thoms, editor of Notes and Queries, was dis- 
posed to question, could we expect to find one whose faculties were 
sufficiently vigorous to enable him to review the changes witnessed 
by him ? Not to mention that he would have *to number ten or 
fifteen years over the five scqre in order to appreciate the entire 
century en connaissaoicc dc cause. Many of us, on the other hand, 
can look back fifty years with unimpaired recollections. I was jnst 
old enough when the second half of the nineteenth century com- 
menced to take note of the ideas and habits which prevailed in 
middle class society in a small East Anglian town, ninety miles from 
London, in which I then lived, in the neighbouring villages where I 
visited kinsfolk, and in the county town to which I removed. 1 
may be mistaken, but it seems to me that no half century in English 
annals has been marked bj so great a transformation of opinions and 
beliefs. 

To begin with optimism. There was a general conviction in 1851 
that great wars had almost or entirely ceased. After the storms of 
1848, which were a series of local upheavals, not a Continental war, 
representative institutions were gaming ground, and it was believed 
that as our p&st wars had been mostly dynastic, self-governing peoples 
would never rush to arms. The Hyde Park Exhibition was re- 
garded as a symbol of an era of universal peace.^ But very few of 
my fellow-townsmen, indeed, went up to see it, albeit a railway had 
recently been opened ; and here I may mention that we of the rising 
generation had watched with the greatest interest the construction 
of that railway, and that one of my cousins, a youth of eighteen,, 
was looked upon not only by us but by his elders as very daring in 
mounting the locomotive which made the trial trip to the next 

1 ** This is the first morning since the Creation that all peoples have assembled frono 
all parts of the world and done a common act. Happily that act is an act of peace, 
of love, and of religion.*’— IVmcSb May 1, 1851. 
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market town. Yet thoogh few eaw Crystal Palace (it was for a 
time spelt with an h, chrystal), everybody talked of it, and pictures 
of it were to be seen everywhere. It was an age of optimism. 
Charles Mackay under its inspiration wrote There's a Good Time 
Coming^ and people thoaght that the good time, tf it had not 
actually arrived, was close at hand. 1 had a slight acquaintance 
with Mackay twenty years later, when he was doing hack-work, 
•unworthy of his abilities, for the Standard. I fear he was a dis- 
appointed man. In any case he lived to see his song an anachronism, 
to see Europe and America convulsed with great wars, and to see 
a wave of pessimism sweep over the world. Another popular 
piece of verse, I forget the name of the author, bad for its refrain, 
*' Ideas will conquer swords,” and there was a firm persuasion that 
right must overcome might. I do not find that persuasion to be 
general now. Hut the fifties were the golden age of faddists and 
■enthusiasts. Phonetic spelliug was thought to be in the way cf 
adoption ; Isaac Pitman even started a scheme of duodecimal 
nnmeration ; phrenology had many adherents ; vegetarianism was 
making proselytes; and humanitarians advocated the abolition of 
•capital punishment, the principal ohj'*ction which they had to meet 
being the verse in the Pentateuch, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood 
by man shall his blood be shed.” 

Closely allied with the belief in the good time coming was the 
expectation of the end of the world. People studied Daniel and the 
Apocalypse to ascertain the approach of the millennium, by which 
was meant, at least in the evangelical cirdes in which I was brought 
up, not the steady diminution of human ills but the thousand 
years reign of the saints and the Second Advent. The usnal, if not 
the only, objection then urged to tbe imminence of the consnm- 
mation of all things was that the lost tea tribes mnst first be 

diaooverod; and that the Jews must be restored to the Holy Land. 

It was also a debated question whether the Pope was Antichrist. 
Dr. Camming was then at the height of his fame, and his books had 
a large circnlation, but bis prophetical pretensions were shared by 
almanacks. Old Moore's and /adkiel’s, which were to be found in 
almost every honsehold. Their political forecasts commanded cou- 
-fliderable credence, although their daily weather predictions, so 
constantly belied by events, were rapidly losing caste. The changes 
of the moon were believed, however, to determine the weather. 
Another way of reading the future was to open the Bible at random 
•on New Year’s morning, and the text on which your thumb rested 
portended your destiny in the coming year. Dreams were not 
•mnoh heeded, bat presentiments had importance, and very few people 
ventured to tit down thirteen to duaner for fear of dying within the 
.year, albeit reasoners were beginning to explain that one in 
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thirteen was something like the ordinary rate of mortality. Nor 
would many have set out on a journey or transacted business of 
consequence on a Friday. 

Omens were still generally believed in. So, too, were charms. I 
had a cousin who seriously undertook to charui away warts, and 
was believed to have succeeded. She was supposed to have inherited 
the secret from her father, a Wesleyan minister. My uncle, a 
farmer, and by no means a credulous man, when about to visit 
London for the first time, and feeling some trepidation, consulted a 
doctor, who, I believe, is still living, the last surviviog schoolfellow 
of the famous George Borrow. The doctor handed him a small vial 
of quicksilver, as certain, if kept in the pocket, to avert all harm. 
Doubtless the doctor laughed in his sleeve, for doctors were then 
getting incredulous, and I remember it being commonly said of 
another practitioner that he believed neither in Gnd nor devU. 
Nearly twenty years later, when a cousin who, born a Wesleyan, had 
turned Quaker and came up to Loudon to the annual gathering of 
that body, be showed me, with a smile, the identical vial of mercury. 
His mother, good soul, had borrowed it from her brother so that her 
son might likewise benefit by 'it. 

Doctors, by the way, enjoyed much more implicit credence than 
nowadays, and they probably had more faith in themselves, for in 
this, as in many other departments, increased knowledge means 
increased knowledge of our ignorance. Nobody would then have 
spoken of medicine, law, and divinity, os 1 now hear them 
described, as the three inexact sciences. Doctors, however, had 
formidable rivals. I need not mention the vogue of Holloway's pills. 
I remember so-called galvanic rings being worn by many people aa 
a cure for nervousness. There was also a mysterious malady called 
the spleen, for which £ was operated on by a wise woman who had 
come np from a neighbouring villoge to wait on patients. She made 
a slight incision on the back of uiy car, so that some drops of blood 
oozed ont, and with these she daubed a cross on my forehead, which 
was not to be washed off for some days. What symptoms I had 
given of the spleen, or why my sisters were not aho operated upon, 
I cannot recollect. One of them, however, in order to get rid of an 
enlargement of the throat, was taken tj a neigh bonr’s house where 
an inmate lay dead, and the hand of the corpse was drawn across 
her throat. There was also n conviction that ear-rings cored or pre- 
vented ophthalmia. The divining rod was habitually employed in 
sinking wells. ^ 

ghosts were, of course, almost universally believed in, though 
scarcely anybody professed to have seen one. I was never afraid of 
them, and I have been told that an. elder sister, timid at going 
upstairs in the dark, used to take me with her to give her courage. 
I lived when from seven *to eleven years of age in a house looking 
Vqi.. 156. — No. 3. u 
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oat on a chnrdxyard, and I certainly tbonght that ghosts flitted at 
night about sdihh spots, so that I should probably hare shrank from 
passing throagh them nnaccompanied, bat I never felt any fear of 
the house being haunted. Yet I devoured the account of the 
Epwotth ghost in Adam Clarke’s Memoirs of the Wedey Family^ and 
I did not question the preternatural character of the raps. When I 
discarded the belief I am unable to specify. As Cbanning says, and 
as Lecky has said after him, people renounce superstitions not by 
being argued out of them but by insensibly assimilating other 
' notions with which they are incompatible. Among the rising 
generation I find ghosts to be as extinct as the dodo. Spiritualism 
— I remember its first appearance — made little way in England 
l)eoanee it came ten or fifteen years too late, when the belief in 
ghosts was fast declining. 

The “ theological thaw ” had not set in, and religions intolerance 
was still strong. The legendary verse of a hymn, though not yet 
invented, would have embodied a widespread sentiment : 

• “ M'e lire the choice, sclecteit fow, 

Let all the rest bo diiiuucil ; 

Then‘’s room cnongh in Hell for yon. 

We won't luivo Heaven crammed.” 

And Wesleyans sang without a qualm a quatrain, now, in their 
revised hymn book, shunted to the second verse and probably never 
sung: 

“ Into a world of niilians sent, 

I tread on hastile ground. 

Whore human Ixsvi's, on slaughter bent, 

And raveuing wolves abound.” 

^he bishdps year after year threw out the Jew Bill, and even the 
House of Commons, which regularly sent it up to them, would have 
shrank from admitting a Bradlaugh without taking the oath. 
Jndeed a litigant, nay a criminal, could get rid of a damaging 
witpess by challenging his belief in the sanctity of on oath. Oxford 
and Cambridge still required graduates to sign the Thirty-nine 
Artides, and I remember Lord Salisbury, then Lord Oronbome, 
beading, as late as 18 C 6 , the opposition to the abolition of this test, 
though it is but fair to add that I also remember hearing him assent 
to the Bill as inevitable. He endeavoured, it is trne, while 
admitting Nonconformists to degrees, to exclude agnostics by a 
dedaration of theism ; but his fellow peers (he bad then acceded to 
the Upper House) wisely rejected this last shred of intolerance. I 
Noollect hearing a newly«elected mayor of my county town, a 
'dxennous opponent of the Established Ghnrob, make the statutory 
dedaration that be would do notfaug to injure it. This was a 
temnant of the Test and Corpora^ou Acte which had 'uot yet been 
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destroyed, and which Sir Gomewall Lewis, when Home Secretary 
under Palmerston, half-heartedly defended. Bigotry or narrow- 
mindedness, call it what you will, was not, however, confined to 
churchmen. When an aged banker, universally respected, died in 
our little town, my mother remarked to her brother-in-law that 
surely so excellent a man must have gone to Heaven. ]\fy u£cle, a 
Wesleyan, shook his head at the idea of the salvation of a Unitarian. 
Yet he himself some years later became one, and the banker’s 
^ephew and co-religionist, who had given the town a corn exchange, 
was presented with his portrait at a dinner at which a clergyman 
and a Baptist pastor responded to the toast of ministers of religion 
of all denominations.” iSuch was the change which ten or twelve 
years had effected. Unitarians, by the way, were then not un- 
frequently styled Sociniana by people who would have been puzzled 
to explain who Socinns was. 

The Church of England then annually commemorated King 
Charles the Martyr, and I do not remember that Nonconformists 
were rufiled at this observance, though they would twit the Establish- 
ment with giving thanks on May 29 for the^ restoration of the 
Stuarts and on November 5 for their expulsion. Carlyle’s rehabili- 
tation of Cromwell had not yet obtained much influence. Indeed, 
one of the Protector’s descendants, Bishop Pelham of Norwich, down 
to his death in 189t, though liking to tiilk of his ancestry, studiously 
ignored Cromwell, whose New Testament, however, was a relic valued 
by his brother, the Earl of Chichester. llespectable ” people, 
almost without exception, then attended church or chapel. 1 had an 
uncle, a yeoman, who had discontinued going to church — he also 
required the omission of the cursing psalms in the daily family 
readings^ — but he was a solitary abstainer in his parish, whereas I 
am now told by a friend in the same district that he himself is the 
only farmer in his village who attends. 1"he women folk usually 
stayed at home on the iSuuday morning to prepare the dinner, but 
went to church in the afternoon. Farmers collected at the door 
discussing weather and crops till the parson's arrival, and after 
exchanging salutations with him filed into the church. The service 
was, of course, a dialogue between parson and clerk, and the old 
fashioned three-decker structures existed, the top storey reserved for 
the sermon, which was invariably delivered in a black gown. There 
was some talk, indeed, of Puseyitos, but it was a distant rumbling. 
The clergy in my district (the elderly ones wore knee breeches and shoes 
with^buckles) were either evangelical or what would now be called 
high-and-dry, as in that Suffolk villago where Mrs. Carlyle found the 
squire accustomed to reading a novel in his high pewduring the delivery 


^ Mj* schoolmistress excluded Solomon’s from the daily Scripture readiogr, 
yet the belief in its spiritual meaning was still almost, univerbal, and her aged 
father gave bis family a chapter every moming without even missiDg genealogies. 
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of Ilia son’s sermoD. Bojs who took a walk on Sunday afternoona 
felu themselves to be sinners, though it was allowable for farmers to 
saunter in their fields, and I remember signing in common with my 
elders a petition to Parliament against some railway company being 
ret] aired to ran trains on Sundays. 

I have spoken of bigotry, yet in villages the demarcation between 
Church and Dissent, or at least between Church and Methodism^ 
was less sharp than now. There were families who went to church 
in the morning but to chapel in the evening, for the sake of a second 
sermon when the church was closed, nor did the clergy resent this 
divided allegiance.^ Ministers of religion, on the other hand, felt 
much less latitude within their respective communions than at 
^present. In my county town a church clergyman and a Unitariaib 
pastor had seceded, and carrying a large portion of their congrega- 
tions with them, had opened chapels unconnected with any deno- 
mination.^ It seems to me that these sporadic communities, which 
used to swell the list of sects in Whitakers Abaanacky are less common 
nowadays. 

In the smaller towns, where several Nonconformist chapels exUted, 
the American practice, so amusingly described in Laboulaye’s Paris ert 
Amfriqucy of different members of a family marching off’ to various 
places of worship, would have excited amazement. I had a cousin,, 
indeed, who, when advanced in his teens, went to the Independent 
chapel and joined the choir, in lieu of going with the rest of the 
family to the Wesleyans, but this was an exception much com- 
mented upon, the father being generally considered lax in assertion 
of parental authority. Families then held more closely together not 
merely in life but in death. People were anxious to be buried beside* 
their relatives, and even twenty years ago I heard of a lady who- 
thought it a great comfort to her aunt to be buried along with an 
infant grand-niece. Cremation would in those da}s have occasionedi 
unbounded horror. There were a few idle young fellows who kept 
away from church or chapel, hut it was not from scepticism. They 

themselves knew it to be wicked. There were, moreover, already 
** lapsed masses,” aTuong whom a Scripture reader was set to work. 
An avowed sceptic, however, was a rare phenomenon. I remember 
but one among my kinsfolk. He was a lawyer, and his grandfather, 
as Dr. Jessopp has mentioned, witnessed the entrance of Charles IT. 
into London. That grandfather was born about 1G50, married late 

' liady Augusta Bruce, afterwards wife of Dean Stanley, when visiting her father 
iii Paris about this period, ** sat under ” the Wesleyan minister William Arthur on 
Sunday evenings. 

George Dawson, of Birmingham, quitting the Baptists, in like manner erected the 
‘‘Church of the Sariour.*' The local tradition is tluit when ask^ what would become 
of his large congregation at his death, be replied, ** Half will Join the Church and the 
other halt will go to the devil/' 1 believe bis immediate successor joined the 
Ohuich. 
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in lifoi and had a eon born about 1720, who did likewise, so that the 
grandson was born about 1790. 

Betiibution was firmly believed in. Ill-gotten goods never 
prosper/* was a familiar saying, and an old man was thought to have 
shown great sagacity in foreseeing that a fortune unscrspalously 
.acquired would be squandered by his descendants. I knew a poor 
^iri subject to epileptic fits, who was told by her otherwise affec- 
tionate father, a Wesleyan lay preacher, that these must be a 
punishment for some secret sin. But her aunt, a farmer’s wife, 
Tesembliug Mrs. Po}ser in sententiousness, on hearing of the cruel 
^remark exclaimed, More likely a punishment for his sin.” 

Penny postage had been ten years in operation, but the arrival or 
•despatch of a letter was still an event, and stamps were invariably 
called ** Queen’s heads.” Small book clubs existed, but a daily news- 
paper was almost an unknown luxury, and the weekly paper cost 
from to Gd2., there being a stamp dnty of a penny and a paper 
duty, besides a 25 . duty on every advertisement. Several 
persons would join in taking a weekly journal. With the exception 
of the Family Herald^ magazines were also seldom seen, though 
Vliambn'H* Jounird had existed jsinco 1832, and Dickens had started 
Hovschold IFords, until John Cassell established the Working 
Mans Frirnd, a penny weekly, and Mr. Passmore Edwards the 
Fuhlic Good, a twopenny monthly. It was a feather in his cap, and 
the talk of the town, wlien a clerk to the railway contractor got a 
short article inserted in the latter. The clerk ultimately became a 
Unitarian minister, first I think at Swindon and then in London, 
lie visited America in order to be cured of some chronic malady by 
a healing medium named Newton, and he returned full of enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, I fancy he supposed himself to have acquired the 
gift. Before leaving our town he had boxed the compass” by 
joining in turn the various sects, and I have an impression that I 
witnessed his immersion by the Baptists. 

Newspapers and reviews being thus scarce,^ lectures played a great 

9'6k. Henry Vincent and Thomas Cooper'-^ gave what they styled 

orations ” on historical subjects, and several of our townsmen drove 
oat five miles to hear the former pooh-pooh Papal aggression. A 
•littie later on, George Dawson gave his chatty and humorous bio- 
graphical sketches, which did good service in their day by diffusing 
diew idea^, and Dickens and Thackeray bad their readings. Mrs. 
Glara Lucas Balfour, mother, I think, of the fraudulent bankrupt, 
was another popular lecturer. There were also temperance addresses, 
.at which people were invited to ascend the platform and sign the 

' But book-podlars supplied country people with histories of the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, in shillinf? x«arts ; other pedlars hawked finery, and would repre- 
sent silk goods as cheap because smuggled. 

* Befriended by Disraeli in lfil4 as the author of the prison-written peem the 
Purgatory of Suieidca. 
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pledge.^ There was even an anti-tobacco lecturer, named Beynolds, 
the agent of some society in London, whose bills were 
Smoke not, snuff not, chew not, why not.’* Yet smoking was then 
the exception among adults, and quite unknown among boys, except 
that you occasionally heard of a youth who had tried a clay pipe — 
cigarettes and even meerschaums were not yet introduced — ^with 
direful results. A man, styling himself Parallax (his real name was 
Bowbotham), went about demonstrating that the earth was flat (as 
Mr. Kruger still hoUL), the sun revolving round it, and he made at 
least for a time some proselytes. Indeed, he was more than a match 
in argument for the pundits of our country town unskUled in 
polemics, and I remember a future mayor exclaiming, when they had 
retired in confusion, The old school have gone out.** A trip was 
made to the sea, Parallax in one cab, hid Copernican gainsayers in 
another, to ascertain whether on account of the dip of the horizon 
the hulls of passing ships disappeared before the masts. Both 
parties returned convinced of their own opinion. This reminds me 
that a worthy solicitor and coroner at Oxford, of all places, used to 
assure me, as recently as 18b(i, teat the earth was a planosphere. 
Mormonites were also active, securing disciples for the Salt Lake, 
and to counteract them a so-called ** Mormon-killer ** had to be sent 
for. In the county town, moreover, freethinkers, secularists as 
they styled themselves, would engage IJolyoake or Bradlangh — he 
assumed the name of Iconoclast, because the liondon solicitor to 
whom he was clerk was afraid of losing clients if known to employ 
him — and Thomas Cooper, an ex-sceptic, or a Dr. Brindley would 
be brought down to controvert them, the result being public disputa- 
tions which were very unedifying, and made no converts on either 
side. Two local antagonists a Do discussed, but with more calmness, 
Sunday observance. 1 doubt whether such tournaments would now 
attract large and sometimes excited audiences. Another instance of 
the interest in theological problems occurs to me. An Independent 
(afterwards a Unitarian) minister. Panton Ham, issued tracts which 
denied the disembodied state/* maintaining that conscious exist- 
ence was suspended from death to the Lost Judgment. He made, as 
far as I know, but one family of converts in our town, yet the ques- 
tion was much discussed, and texts pro and con were glibly quofhd. 
When late in the sixties I heard Baldwin Brown, in a London 
suburban chapel, argue that the soul at death parted for ever with its 
body, I found but slight interest taken in the matter even by the 
rigidly orthodox. 

DarwiiuBm has insensibly modified theological beliefs. I remember 
its first appearance, and the deridon or horror excited by it, as alsO' 
by ^»ayi and JReviem. A friend of mine witnessed and related to 

A Btronff but nnaTailing effort was miide to exclude intoxicating drinks from the 
fijydenbam OrTstal Palace. 
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me the memorable encounter at Oxford in lt(iO between Bishop 
Wilberforce and Huxley, an encounter at which, nnfortnnately» no 
stenographer was present. I heard, however, four years later, in 
the same city the famous speech in which Disraeli, ridiculing Broad 
Chnrchism, said — ‘‘ The question has been raised, is man an ape or 
an angel? My lord*’ — turning with a flourish of his arm to 
Wilberforce — “ I am on the side of the angel.” 

To speak of a thing as nn-Englisli, in the fifties and sixties, was 
to condemn it without appeal. The ballot was for thirty years 
thus disposed of, and I remember hearing the late Sir John Mowbray 
trot out the well-worn passage from Sydney Smith, describing how 
a man would thus eat the wrong dinners, drink the wrong toasts, 
and practise, in short, systematic deception. Thackeray, when a 
Radical candidate for Oxford in Ic^SO, though promising to support 
the ballot, said: “We are too manly for that at present.” His 
successful opponent, Cardwell, then an avowed opponent of the 
measure, lived to be a member of the Cabinet which proposed and 
carried it. Who would now go back to* the system of outdoor 
nominations, with their uproar and rotten, eggs, of wearing 
“ favours,’* and of hourly statements of the poll, with the consequent 
inducement to venality ? l^he example of our colonies did much to 
dispel the prejudice against the ballot. Travelling, moreover, has 
made ns cosmopolitan. \Ve no longer believe that everything 
British is right and everything foreign wrong. Wo are not above 
taking le.ssons from our neighbours. Rightly or wrongly, we were 
all “ Little Englanders ” then. Isobody foresaw extensions of terri- 
tory in India, much less in Africa ; Lord Derby was unanimously 
approved in 1858 for rejecting Rajah Brooke’s offer of Sarawak; 
and the colonies, it was generally believed, would declare themselves 
independent, like ripe fruit dropping from the parent tree. 

Few of my fellow townsmen in the fifties had beheld the sea,^ 
though it was only twenty miles distant ; and wlieu several young 
men went to Australia to try their fortune at the gold diggings they 
were considered phenomenally adventurous. I am sure that not one 
inhabitant of the town had been as far as Paris. Nowadays even 
the artisan takes a trip thither. Yet an old soldier among us had 
^erved at St. Helena during Napoleon’s captivity, but whether from 
his taciturnity or public indifference I never heard of this till many 
years afterwards, when a new rector appealed in the Timc^ for sub- 
scriptions for him. 

A great change has come over village sentiment in my tifhe. The 
parson and the squire are no longer looked up to with awe. The 
church, as we have seen, has thin congregations, and tho Squire hSS 

> Not angels," as in the newspaper reports. 

* Bat all had heard of tlie inaeUcroxa, which was classed with Niagara, among the 
wonders of the world, just as^ William Tell was classed with Joan of Arc. 
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in many cases been compelled by the fall in rents to shot up his 
mansion or let it to a London parvenu. And just as the farmer has 
become independent of the landlord, so the labourer has beoome 
independent of the farmer. The extension of the franchUe has 
taught the peasantry the power of numbers, and in my county, 
where up Co the seventies a Liberal candidate stood no chance, five 
divisions out of six return Liberals ; yet, on the other hand, the county 
town, for nearly a century a stronghold of Liberalism, elects Con- 
servatives without a contest. But the change in the towns is merely 
political, in the villages it is social. Titles have lost much of their 
respect. A lord is no loager regarded as a superior being. Democracy 
has come in like a flood, and even if peers do not figure more frequently 
than of yore in bankruptcy or divorce cases the misdeeds of the 
black sheep of the arUtocracy now attain much greater pnblicity. 
I have no recollection of the possessions of any old or noble family 
in my county down to the seventies coming to the hammer. And 
just as respect for rank has declined, respect for money, and for any- 
thing that brings money, has increased. In the towns trade has 
gained caste. Half a centnry ago it was looked down upon as 
degrading by professional men and by the gentry. Even the 
London merchant sniffed superciliously at the retail tradesman. 
The feeling scarcely exists now, when titled men engage in business, 
and when an occupation is judged by its receipts. 

There has been levelling up as well as levelling down. A piano 
in the fifties was never seen in a farmhouse, nor did middle-class 
families ever talk of a drawing-room.” I recollect the amusement 
of an old-fashioned housekeeper, on the sale of lier deceased master's 
furoiturC) nb finding the auctioneer convex t the “sitting-" or “ keep- 
ing ”-room into a dining-room, and the parlour " into a drawing- 
room. I am not sure that a farm maid-servant even now would 
have hep letters addressed but we all know that in towns 

that title is universal. It is scarcely necessary to speak of the dis- 
appearance of distinctive costumes. The Quaker dress, male and 
female, has disappeared in my time, along with the ungrammatical 
ihee for the second person singular, and the styling of days and 
months by numbers in lieu of pagan appellations. Garments are, of 
'Course, much less durable now. A ** great-coat ” used to last a 
farmer a lifetime, and a gingham umbrella served for several gene- * 
rationa 

1 might mention the progress of sanitation (we used to drink water 
without fear of microbes), the rise of ** muscular Christianity ” and 
the Volunteer movement, the avidity for education and examioatious, 
the afternoon teas (callers did not formerly expect refreshments), the 

^ In tbe afties she wodld probably bavo been nnable to read or write a letter, and 
I knew an otherwise enlightened man who had objected to the erection of a British 
school on the ground that educationwas not good for the lower orders. 
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comparatiTe desertion of ConsoU aa investincots, eren by old maidi>, 
wbo Have consequently learnt a smattering of tbe money market, and 
the opening np to young women of medicine, journalism, and type* 
wiiti^, thus rendering them less dependent on parents or brothers. 
But 1 have said enough to show what social changes have taken 
place during tbe past half century. Tbe changes, assuredly, are not 
all for the better — ^tbe increase of betting is a glaring instance to 
the contrary — and does not Aniiel, the Geneva philosopher, define 
progress as advance on a hundred points and retrogression ou 
ninety-nine ? Yet who would seriously think of turning back the 
clock ? 

J. G. ALCiKR. 
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SOME NOTES ON ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

For educational purpose®, the United States are not a country Ibufc 
a group of countries, and the systems are as numerous and as 
various as the methods of land assessment in India. What is true 
of one State need not he true of another ; and a description that 
applies to the Eastern States may not apply to those of the South 
and W^st, For this reason it is by no means easy to draw an 
accurate picture of education in the United States within brief 
compass. 

Since the beginning of American lustory, New England has been 
in the van of the educational movement ; and among the States of 
Now England, Massachusetts has throughout held the foremost place. 
Before the earliest settlers had passed two decades in their new 
home, a complete framework of education bad been constructed.- 
Elementary education was declared compulsory, elementary schools 
were ordered to be created in every township, secondary or grammar 
schools were instituted at Boston and the principal towns, and the 
earliest American university was endowed, by Harvard. This- 
remarkable outburst of sseal did not, however, continue more than 
one or two generations, and the eighteenth century was a time of 
comparative torpor in New England, while in the Southern States- 
no public schools whatever existed. It was not till the closing years 
of the century that a stirring of the embers began with the intro- 
duction of the ideas of Lancaster, and other teachers of the Old 
World. 

The author of the educational revival in America, the lawgiver of 
the movement which has gone irresistibly forward since his death 
and has now passed beyond the danger of reaction, was^ Horace 
Mann. Appointed Secretary to the newly created Massachusetts 
Boa^;|^ Education in 183S, Mann immediately began to carry out 
a seile^f far-reaching changes, of which only the more important 
need be mentioned. He founded Normal Colleges for the training 
of teachers, excluding sectarian instrnotion from public schools, 
indnoed the State to allocate public money to edncational purposes, 
insisted on expert incfpectioD, raised the scale of salaries, introduced 
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the praciioe of oral discaaeion in class, insisted on appropriate 
bnildings and eqaipment, founded school libraries, visited Prussia to 
study the latest theory and practice, and by delivering lectures, 
drawing up circulars, and issuing a careful yearly Report on the 
achievements and requirements of the Board, aroused* universal 
interest in education and effected an intellectual rebirth in the 
State. When Mann resigned his post after twelve years, he bad 
the satisfaction of witnessing a general revival of the common schools, 
and of knowing that his ideas had been already carried out by his 
greatest disciple, Henry Barnard, in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and were being discussed in every State of the Union. Mann 
occupies a unique position in educational history. He was more to 
America than was Iluinboldt to Prussia, Guizot to Prance, or Forster 
to England. 

Not long after Mann quitted education for politics, the Federal 
Government took two steps of considerable importance. In the first 
place, grants of land, extending over an area larger than Great 
Britain, and worth over sixty millions sterling, were set *aside by 
Congress as a permanent endowment for education. And secondly, 
a Central Bureau of Education was established in 1807, which, 
though possessing neither legislative nor administrative powers, has 
acted as an immense stimulus. By its annual Report, and in other 
ways, it has helped to make the more backward parts of the Union 
ac((uainted with the results obtained in the more progressive and 
successful. The J^Vderal Government controls the agricultural 
experiment stations, the military and naval academies, and the 
schools for Indians. With these exceptions, education is exclusively 
within the competence of the several States. 

It is impossible to describe in general terms the machinery of 
education. In' some States almost the whole is retained in the 
hands of the Governniont ; in others, the State does little more than 
fill up gaps that are left by private institutions. In some States 
education is compulsory ; in others it is not. A few, like New 
York, employ a highly centralised form of administration ; others^ 
like Massachusetts, prefer to leave almost entire control in the hands 
of the local authorities. Even where the framework appears identical^ 

the composition of the governing bodies may differ very widely. 

Elemextawy Edltation. 

Beginning at the bottom of the ladder, we find that it is the rapid 
industrial development of the country that has made a comprehensive 
system of elementary education feasible. The rural schools which, a 
generation ago, included the great majority of snch children as 
received any education at all, contain to-day less than half the total 
number of scholars, and ^constitute the only part of the network of 
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institationa that remaioa radically unaatiafactory. la tbe south and 
west the population is often so scattered that compuleory education 
is found impossible. The village school, sometimes containing as 
fear as twenty children, can rarely boast of a properly trained teacher. 
Tbe salary, is so small and the dearth of society so complete, that 
the experienced or highly educated teacher naturally refuses to have 
anything to do with it. The children are in consequence taught by 
a single teacher, without serious attempt at classification. Tbe 
■distance between town and country schools, great as it is in England, 
is vastly greater in Ameiica. 

When we come to deal with the towns, we fiud ourselves in the 
•presence of a singularly complete organisation. Kindergartens, 
which were introduced into Boston by wealthy Froebelian enthusiasts, 
are now, in the majority of cases, public institutions. The latest 
feature in this connection is the establisbiiient of a department for 
mothers. 

In the town or township elementary schools, more than half the 
teachers are professionally educated and in the larger schools every- 
thing works with the precision of a machine. Foreign observers 
indeed are struck by the almost military discipline imposed, the 
^children, for instance, entering and leaving the room in order. Yet 
corporal punishment is exceedingly rare, and its diminution has run 
parallel with the reduction in tbe size of classes. 

The method of teaching in elementary schools differs in one 

important particular from the German and from our own. The 
instruction is conveyed almost exclusively by text-book. It is quite 
*trae that the constant handling of books enables tbe child to learn 
to master the printed page at a glance, while orally instructed 
children feel themselves bewildered when a volume is placed in their 
hands ; but the practice is almost universally condemned on account 
of its tendency to develop memory at tbe expense of the imagination 
and reasoning powers. Text-book memorising, however, is beginning 
to yield to discussion and analysis in tbe large schools, not a little 
in consequence of the vigorous protests on the part of llerbartian 
writers and teachers. 

. Though tbe age of attendance varies in almost every State, the 
usual limits are seven and fourteen ; but Maine retains its children 
till fifteen, New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut till sixteen. 
The course, however, is often shortened if the child is needed for 
labour, or lengthened if he is illiterate and idle. Compulsory attend- 
ance is practically universal in the towns. The number of weeks 
in tbe year during which a child must attend school varies greatly, 
in Kentucky falling as low as eight. This, of course, allows a wide 
margin for half-timers, and many States permit the employment of 
children of a certain age only whqn the schools are not in session. 
.Clothing is provided for needy children in three States. 
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In passing to organisation, we meet differences as wide as in 
reference to attendance and school age. In almost every State we 
find the school district (t^he area served by a village school), which 
is controlled by the resident political voters, who appoint from 
among their numbers “trustees” or “directors.” Those districts 
are, of coarse, often exceedingly small, and Illinois, for instance, 
possesses over 12,000 of them. In certain States we meet with the 
greatly superior township system, or group of scattered villages, 
which is usually administered by a Board chosen by the political 
voters, and regulating the elementary schools within the area. In 
New England the Township Board is virtually snpreine, determining 
the rules of the school and controlling the salary, appointment, and 
dismissal of teachers. In certain States, above all in the south, we 
are introduced to the C mnty System, tho State being divided into 
counties for purposes of local administration. A Board of Educa- 
tion is chosen by the Grand Jary, by the justices of tho peace, or in 
a city by popular election. The county superintendent and the 
city superintendent are rarely poi^ularly elected, but are appointed 
by the State or county oflicials, or by tho confbined vote of the 
School Boards. At the head pi all is the State Superintendent, and 
in many cases a State Board. In the highly centralised State of 
New York the State Sap?rintendeDt possesses tho powers of a 
Dictator, the finance is controlled from the centre, and the citiea 
contribute to the expense of tho country districts. In tho mojority 
o[ li; is safe to siy tbat tbo trend is towards conferring greater 

power on the central authority ; and it need not be pointed out how 
powerfully the institution of State training colleges and of expert 
supervision contributes to extend its influence. 

In connection with the curriculum in elementary schools, we may 
note that no other nation devotes so much time to arithmetic or so 
much attention to its own hUtory. During the last one or two* 
years of the elementary course, the child receives instruction in the 
history of the United States ; and daring the closing months of the 
last year, the Constitution and the political life of the Union are 
fully explained. Some schools adopt tho French practice of giving 
instmetion in civics.” Drawing and manual training are becom- 
ing general, and in ^fassachusetts, ever a pioneer, they are already 
universal. 

With few exceptions, the elementary schools are frequented and 
taught by both sexes, the wide employment of female teachers being 
due in part to the exigencies of the situation created by the Civil 
War, when education was necessarily carried on by women. 

The most recent and perhaps the most potent influence brought 
to bear on elementary education, at any rate in the upper MissiBsippi: 
valley, is that of Herbart, whose ideas — as developed by his greatest 
disciples, Ziller and Bein-^begau to take root in America some ten 
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years ago. A Herbart Olab was founded, translations were made 
from German works, and text-books of the highest valne are now 
being composed by Americans. The effect of the Herbartian inva- 
sion has been distinctly beneficial. Its adherents lay stress on the 
unity of •knowledge and the consequent correlation of studies, 
building up knowledge round a core ” of history, literature, and 
science, and basing the study of the past on the recognition of 
culture epochs.” Their opposition to the mechanical use of the 
text-book, and their insistence on the importance of the development 
of “ apperception ” has already been referred to. Scarcely less fruit- 
ful has been the inHuence of G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
who works along somewhat different lines to the same end, namely, 
the enrichment of pedagogy by psychology. 

SKfOSUAKY EdI-'CATION. 

On turning to Secondary Education, we find the same tendency 
to supplement or supersede private endeavour by public endowment 
and public controls About the time of the War of Independence, 
the private “ academy” made its appearance, and for more than half 
a century provided most of the secondary instruction that was 
available. The great majority of the academies were founded and 
controlled by different religious bodies, and, indeed, were largely 
modelled on the “ dissenting academies ” of which we hear so much 
in the England of the eighteenth century. ' Benjamin Franklin’s 
unsectarian foundation in Philadelphia had few imitators. Despite 
the obvious weaknesses of the academies, America owes them a 
signal debt for having introduced a wider outlook and higher 
standard of cnltnre than prevailed in the older grammar schools. 
Some were also established for girls, and not a few admitted both 
sexes. 

Early in the last century several States began to make grants to 
certain of the academies, without attempting to establish any control. 
This step, joined to the growing sense of the importance of educa- 
tion, led to a widespread demand for public unsectarian secondary 
schools. The first step was taken, as so often before and after, in 
Massachusetts, and the first public high school was founded by 
Boston in 1821 . At the outbreak of the Civil War, public seeon- 
iSary schools were in existence in every part of the Union. Some 
‘ of the academies were closed ; some voluntarily metamorphosed 
themselves into public institutions. On the other hand, many 
remain, and are filled by children of parents who desire for them a 
definitely religions atmosphere daring their school life, or who are 
compelled to send their children to a boarding-'school. It seems 
probable, inoreovw, that the academies will, for a loog time, find a 
number of reomits among the children of ridi parents who desire 
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tbat the Bcboolmates should be ilrawn exclusively from the aristocracy 
of wealth. The employment of a resident private instructor in rich 
families appears to be growing common. 

The ideal of education in the United States is to spend eight 
years at an elementary school, four at a secondary school* and four 
at a college. We saw in outline how the time was spent in the 
elementary schools ; how is it spent here ? In answering the ques- 
tion, we may make the preliminary remark that classical studies find 
more place in the private than in the public schools. In the latter 
Oreek is not largely taught, and it may be questioned whether the 
study of Latin is pursued with the eagerness devoted to other 
subjects. The idea of passing to college was not part of the inten- 
tion of the earliest High Schools ; but the course of study has in 
recent years become largely governed by the entrance requirements 
of the colleges. In many cases this infinence has been found almost 
p>iralyBing, and has led to various attempts to establish a relation 
which will guarantee the highest interests of both. By the 
Accrediting System/’ introduced in Michigan in 1871, and adopted 
by many States, pupils of public or publicly inspected schools may, 
under certain conditions, eiiier college without an examination, 
'^fhe college or university satisfies itself that the school applying for 
recognition is properly taught. In other words, it is the school, 
rather than the individual, that is examined, and, if approved, is 
accredited for two or three years. Though this system in some 
cases fosters a disposition to dispense with all tests of aoonrate 
ibcholarship, it is generallj rogcgaisod as a step in advance* la 
New England, similarly, School and College Associations ” have 
spontaneously arisen to discuss the relation of the secondary and 
higher curricula. 

No subject connected with secondary schools has excited, and still 
e.xcites, such prolonged discussion as to when the process of 
specialisation should begin. On entering one of the older academies, 
the student chooses between a classical and a modern course. Thi^ 
however, appears to many both too narrow and too wide, and the 
practice is becoming common in High Schools of spending some time 
in general stndy before electing between classics and science, and 
when the choice is made, taking some particular science or sciences, 
or some special branch of knowledge. Both systems, the elective 
and the parallel, are, however, tending to become, to some extent, 
•similar, for both are in constant process of modification. The 
parallel system is becoming widened, and endeavours are being mode 
to guard against the undue dispersion of force, which constitutes the 
danger of unrestricted election. In many schools we find the ideal 
adumbrated in Mill’s Rectorial Address realised, the pupils paying 
careful attentioi to classics and smence alike. Another integrating 
factor is the stndy of English ; but history is too mnch neglected, 
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the excuse being that it is sufficiently taught in the elementary 
schools. 

The organisation of secondary education cannot be shortly 
described^ for the reasons already referred to in connection with 
elementafy education. New England leads the way here, as in 
every part of the educational field. Massachusetts, for instance, 
compels every town or townsliip — in other words the whole country 
— to provide free secondary schooling. Where a district is thinly 
populated scholars must be provided with money to attend the 
nearest school. Of single States, New York is the best organised, 
every secondary school being regarded as a department of the 
University and supervised and examined by the Regeuts. In large 
towns evening High Schools exist in considerable numbers. 

We must class under secondary education the Commercial 
Schools and Colleges, which are at present, for the most part, 
private institutions, though public schools are being founded in great 
numbers. In many of the ordinary High Schools^ moreover, 

business courses ” in book-keeping, commercial law, arithmetic^ 
history, geography* and banking are being organised. 

On leaving the secondary school the student usually goes toacollege,. 
to a theological seminary, or to one or other of the professional 
schools, such as law or medicine, attached to the larger universities. 
To take the colleges first, we must remember that the vrord possesses 
diflerent meanings in different parts of the Union, and often within 
the limits of a single State. But it is broadly true to say that the 
ordinary American college supplies education that is partly secondary 
and partly higher, though the former aspect of its work is less pro- 
nounced to-day than some years ago, wlien students entered at 
fifteen or sixteen, instead of eighteen. The student often spends 
one or two years at secondary work. In some colleges he may 
elect for a certain study, or group of studies, on entrance ; in 
others not till his third year. This tendency to make the college in 

certain sense a secondary continuation school is also evident in 
the frequent postponement of technical studies, such as engineering,, 
till after graduation. [The choice of advance stadias is often 

limited by anderstafling, where as few as six teachers are some- 
times foand, badly paid, and taking several subjects apiece. Of the 
newer institutions in the south and west, Mr. Bryce tells an amusing 
Bt>ry of his meeting with the President of a Western College, who 
spoke grandly of the “ Faculty,” which he was ultimately forced 
to confess consisted of himself and his wife. In other words, at 
least three-quarters of the colleges are more elementary than 
Oymnasien and LyeCes, and are practically secondary schools, differ- 
ing in no way from them save by their privilege of granting 
degrees. There are &r too many degree-giving institations, and a 
concentration of forces seems urgently necessary — for instance, among 
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the fifty-seven colleges in Ohio and the twenty in Tezmessee. On 
the other hand every college^ however ill-equipped and insignificant, 
is a centre of enlightenment to its immediate locality. Moreover, 
the last few years have witnessed an extraordinary development in 
many of the younger States of the Unioo, and at this moment 
almost every Western State possesses at least one University of the 
first rank, with a highly paid staff and an ever-increasing roll of 
students. 

In addition to the colleges, there ore many scientific and technical 
institutions, some private, others affiliated to colleges or universities, 
others, again, supported and controlled by the State, as in 
Massachusetts. 

Allied both to secondary schools and to colleges are the summer 
schools, commenced at Chaata(]ua, and now almost universal. Unlike 
University extension, which, at least in its Engli^ form, has met 
with but slight success, the summer courses are regarded rather 
as a supplement to than a Eubstitute for systematic school and 
college life. 

The brightest features in American* education are the universid 
recognition of its importance, the earnest study of its conditions, the 
ungrudging supply of money from public and private sources, its 
cheapness, and the mixture of classes which it involves. Its greatest 
need has alwajs been, and is to-day, for a larger number of efficient, 
teachers. 

6. P. Gooch. 
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MAT A LAYMAN DISCUSS THE PROBLEM 
OF VIVISECTION ? 


Few of MB go throngh life witlioMt being qiet at some tDrn or 
other by the problem of TiviBection. 

When we are questioned as to the distance the snn is away from 
tlie parth we glibly utter a formula of figures, and rely wholly on 
astronomers as to whether or not they are right. 

We are neither competent nor desirous to work out the problem 
for ourselves, and if any theological fanatic attempts to upset our 
faith, and to declare that these distances are impossible ones, we 
gently smile and bid him accept the opinion of those who alone are 
. qualified to speak. 

If any one attempts to argue with, me that Argon is a myth, and 
that all the evidences for its existence are inconclusive, I can only 
reply, that I do not understand Chemistry well enough to be a com' 
petent judge, but that I do understand human nature well enough to be 
satisfied that chemists understand their business, and that I can trust 
their honesty — or their jealousy — enough to satisfy me absolutely 
that Argon does exist much in the way that they say it exists. 

If then the layman accepts his creed aboiit’ the distances of the 
sun and the stars, second-hand, from professional astronomers, and 
gives unquestionable adherence to the dicta of chemists as to the 
.existence of obscure gases, should he not equally rightly place his 
'doctor on a pinnacle on medical questiona, and accept with equally 
childlike obedience the dicta of the medical profession UpOQ the 
question of experiments tried upon animals ? 

If it is scientific and fitting for the ignorant layman to defer to 
the opinion of the professional upon problems of Astronomy and 
Chemistry, is it not equally scientific and fitting for him to do so 
upon problems of Medicine ? 

This is the tone of reasoning which is now largely adopted by 
medical advocates of the practice of vivisection. They take up the 
poeition that a doctor should not discuss with a layman, and that 
^e opinion of a layman is an entirely negligible quantity npon 
v'such a question as vivisection. Laymen, however, are demanding 
' to be beard. They are daiming Ike right to be heard. They are 
building np impmrtant societies, and axe controlling large sums of 
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mooiej, and ate wielding, great powers in the field of battle, and the 
arena npon which the contest is*fbaght is this medical qneetion of ■ 
vivisection. 

The problems before me then are these : Have laymen any right 
to discnsB medical qaestiona? Is vivisection a medical question? 
The first question may well be supposed to be auswered by the 
analogy of the examples I have already quoted of astronomy and 
chemistry. 

If a layman may not dispute the deductions of au astronomer, 
neither may he attempt to destroy the faith of the public in the 
dicta of the doctor. 

Since vivisection is practised for the purpose of discovering 
remedies for the diseases of the human race, it comes within the 
realm of medical science, and it is for the doctor, therefore, and not 
for the layman, to deal with this subject. I confess that on the 
surface this appears to be a correct and a conclusive statement of 
the problem, but a little farther examination shows that it is not 
exhaustive. 

In the first place neither an astronomer nor a chemist becomes so 
by a State diploma after a ibinimum examination. 

1 suppose that any one who chose to stndy deeply the problems of 
astronomy could rightly be termed '^an astronomer/' and bis 
conclusions would bo accepted or rejected on their merits by other 
learned astronomers. 

In astronomy and chemistry, as in all true sciences, graduation is 
by knowledge, and whether a man passes an examination set by 
other men, or whether he does not, or whether be draws a salary 
for working at or for teaching his subject, or whether he pursues 
knowledge for the love of it, it matters little or nothing. His 
discoveries or his deductions, or his opinions, are weighed according 
to their intrinsic value and according to his knowledge. 

The reason, therefore, that I do not dispute the dicta of 
astronomers, is not because I am a layman as far as the professional 

practice of astronomy is concerned, bat becanse 1 am ignorant on 

the subject of astrouomy. 

While, therefore, I agree to the analogy of medicine and 
astronomy it must be a true analogy and not a merely snperfioial 
one. 

The ignorant layman may not dispute the dogmas of the learned 
physicians, but the ignorant physidan must not ape a knowledge be 
does not possess by assuming that the State title to practise medidlne 
is a hall-mark of some mysterious knowledge which a layman 
cannot obtain. . 

The fact of not poBsessing a State diploma may be presaotptive 
evidence, but it is nofr eonclasive evidence of ignorance on medical 
subjects. . ' 
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It is not every man who wantt to practise medicine, or to make 
a living oat of his knowledge, who< studies medicine any more than 
astronomical sabjects. 

The moment a man shows that he hm studied medical sulgects, 
and tlott understand the scientific matters in dispute, his opinion 
becomes at once worthy of consideration whether or not he has 
obtained the permission of the State to practise medicine. And the 
moment he shows that he does mt understand, the fact that at some 
time or other he passed a State examination in a certain number of 
medical subjects is no excuse for his pretending to be exempt from 
the present necessity of intelligent comprehension. 

Laymen, therefore, qtw, laymen, are not ineligible for discussing 
medical subjects in general, or vivisection in particular, but only 
ignorant men are ineligible for diacussing subjects for which a 
special knowledge is requisite. 

There is, however, another view of the subject wherein the 
ordinary analogy to the chemist or the astronomer is imperfect. 

It is true that Galileo came into conflict with the Church over 
the question of the relative movements of the sun and the earth, but 
no one looking back on the controversy can suggest that any 
question of ethics or morality, or human progress, was involved in 
his conolDsions. 

The Church simply interpreting biblical figures baldly, crudely 
and literally, dogmatically condemned all who dared to think for 
themselves. 

When to-day an arrogant Church attempts to enthral men’s 
minds and chain them down to sterile ignorance, the voice of science’ 
must ever stand up for the truth, for right and for liberty, but 
where the question of morality and ethics, and human ^grees is 
GODCemud| ocience knows that in its weighing of comparative valuea 
the value of character is greater than the value of knowledge, and 
that the problem of means is as important as the question of ends. 

.Oa the question of experimentation upon animals then we are in 
a different position to that in which disputants about astronomy or 
chemistry are placed. 

In either of these, the methods and conclusions of scientific 
research may run counter to theologic dogmata, bnt sdenee, 
lightly weighing values, recc^ises that theologic dogmata are, gua 
dogmata, of less value than accurate knowledge, and that the 
problems of astronomy and chemistry are strictly limited to the 
field of technical knowledge. 

On the other hand, in the problem of animal experimentation, it 
is not theologic dogmata that are involved bnt the very basis 
problems of ethics. 

Apart from Christianity, apart from Buddhism, apart from 
Mohammedanism, or apart from any other ism, the broad tmtii is 
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reoogmaed by a catholic acience that cnielty and the deliberate 
infliction of severe pain upon involuntary victims for a speculative 
purpose is inimical to the development of the higher character — 
the humaner character. 

Now science, recognising that evolution is the greatett thing in 
the world, rightly weighs the humanising of character as of more 
importance than the attainment of knowledge. 

The ethics of vivisection — or what may be called the morality of 
vivisection — is therefore of more importance in the eyes of science 
than the xitUity of vivisection ? 

For the discussion of ethics, no State diploma to practise medicine 
is of the slightest value — and this is why it is a scientific position to 
demand freedom for the man in the stret't to have his say upon the 
problem of experimentation of animals ; and this is why they who 
maintain that the question is one for medicos only, and that it is 
presumption for the layman to dispute their dicta, are therein 
convicted of being but pseudo disciples of that science on whose 
behalf they pretend to speak. 

The layman, therefore, if educated tAchnically, has the right to 
discuss the purely scientifio side of this great problem, and the 
medico, even though he possess the State permit to practise 
mediciue, is not thereby hall-marked as necessarily snfiiciently learned 
to give a valuable opinion upon it. 

The layman may be fully competent to discuss the ethical side of 
the problem, for the scientific studies of the medico are no essential 
preparation for an ability to discuss intelligently this — its moat 
important basis. 

I contend, therefore, that the claim made by a certain portion of 
the medical press that the layman has no locus standi in deciding 
whether Tivisectioa shall or shall not he practised 13 emiaently 
unscientific, and must never be allowed to pass nnchallenged. 

JosiAU Oldfield. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
AND DR. SCOTT TEBB. 


In answer to a question in Parliament by Mr. Gorrie Grant on 
July 29 concerning the refnsal of the Local Goremment Board 
to sanction the appointment of Dr. Scott Tebb as the Medical 
Officer of Health when elected by the Fenge District ConneO, Mr. 
Long is reported to have said that “a profession of belief in 
vaccination was not required from persons before their appointment 
as medical officer of health was sanctioned, but in the event of an 
outbreak of small-poz it would devolve on the medical officer of 
health to promote vaccination and re-vaccination.” Could any reply 
be more contradictor? What are the facts? Dr. Scott Tebb 
.would now be medical officer of health of Fenge bad he not been 
the author of a work entitled “ A Century of Vaccination,” reviewed 
some time since in the influential pages of the Westmin^er 
JSeview, This treatise, of which a second edition is nearly 
mtbansted, proves, by unimpeachable facts, the danger and futility 
of vaccination^ and because it does so the author is penalised by the 
loss of his appointment. Is that not indirectly compelling a 
.doctor who seeks the position of medical officer of health to profess 
a belief in vaccination ? Then, again, vaccination and re-vaccina- 
tion do not prevent small-poz ; sanitation, in which Dr. Tebb is an 
acknowledged expert, does this, and with an enlightened and 
efficient medical officer of health, supported by local authorities, 
there would be no outbreak of small-poz. As long ago as 1853, the 
Zanett, an ardent advocate for vaccination, admitted: "In the 
public mind eztentively, and, to a more limited extent, in the pro- 
fesuon itrolf, doubts are known to exist as to the efficacy and 
eli|^^ty of the practice of vaccination. The failnres of the 
o^tf|i^tion have been nnmerons and disconraging. It has failed 
fitilnently by producing no effect at all . . . it has failed in 

protecting persons so vaccinated from a fntnre attack of small-poz.” 
Epidemics of small-poz, it shonld be known, almoet invariably com- 
mence with the vaceinated (as in the reoent cases of Middlesbrough 
and Glasgow), who are thus constitnted a sonree of peril to the 
unvaodnated. The great majority of small-poz patienta have been 
vaodnated previoiudy, and frequently more than once. With 
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regard to re-yaccinadoa : In Egypt, from 1882 to 1895, there were 
233 cases and 25 deaths from small-pox among the re-raooinated 
troops, or an average annual attack rate of 8004, and a death-rate 
of 322 per million. In the Indian army, also re-raccinated, daring 
the same period, there were 691 cases and Q8 deaths, the rates 
being 768 and 76 per million respectively; while nnvaccinated 
Leicester, daring those fourteen years, had only 446 coses and 29 
deaths, the rates being 204 and 13 per million. This comparison is 
unfair to Leicester, seeing that the army is composed of picked 
men living at a comparatively insnsceptible period of life. 

The decision of Mr. Long in this matter is indefensible and 
absolutely mischievons, as it diverts attention from the real scientific 
preventive of personal end municipal cleanliness to the broken reed 
of a fntile and dangeroos process. 

Public Health. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


PUBLIC appreciation of architectnre might almost be described in one 
word, as nil; and, although such a conclusion wonld be most 
generally correct, it would ignore the ilights of passing fancy and 
fiushion in relation to the great bnilding art. It is safe to say that 
there is no real public appreciation of architecture for the simple 
reason that it has ceased to be an art, and has developed into a fashion. 
And we don’t appreciate a fashion ; we admire it for a time, because 
it tickles our palate, it captivates our idiosyncrasies ; then we let it 
die out and be forgotten. We have styles in architecture just as 
we have styles or fashions in dress, and the fluctuations of popular 
taste are as capricious in the one ns in the other. The reign of 
fashion is one of the most arbitrary and Senseless forms of government 
to which human beings have ever subjected themselves ; all indi- 
vidnaliiy is crushed, so that we go on blindly following some passing 
whim like a flock of sheep. And in architecture this despotism is 
no less idiotic and ofiensive than in dress. One style is in vogue 
now, then another, and so our bnildings are erected first in this style 
and then that, all because we want something fresh ; a change from 
the monotony of our everlasting streets — those hideous monuments 
of our latter-day civilisation. The question of variety in street 
architecture does not afiect the contention tliat our buildings are 
erected in styles not because one particular mode is more suited to 
the nature and purposes of the erection, or better adapted for the 
climate, or even more nearly expressive of our modern civilisation 
■and sense of refinement and culture. Then why ? For the simple 
reason that “ craze " most be pandered to, we must give evidence of 
an improved ” .taste, and incidentally provide profitable work for the 
architect and for the labouriog classes. Of coarse, it is the' cloven 
foot of commercialism, and from a utilitarian standpoint it may be 
right, bnt morally and aesthetically is it right ? It cannot be ! The 
stmctnre should be honestly expressed by the facade ; it is what is 
behind which ehoold suggest the front, which, after all, is bat a screen 
to hide the interior. In modem construction what is behind does 
,not seem to affect either the architect or the client ; the bnilding is, 
ifrom the front, what it appears to be. Bat it isn’t ! 

/ A house with an Italian front does rot imply necessarily an 
Italian house, or one with a Moorish front anything appertaining to 
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the Moors. No ! It may be that the interior is the most common- 
place and prosaic ; and it often is. The introdaction of variety into 
architecture of coarse is commendable, but only where it is honest 
and expressive of the nature of the structure. It is worthy and 
welcome that our streets should have some diversity. Too* long they 
have been the nightmares of a pampered and petted conventionality. 
But surely when all thoughts of convenience, utility, and honest 
adaptability are thrown on one side in our eflbrt to produce an 
•eccentric line of facades, we have passed from the boundary of sense 
to absurdity. 

Looked at from the point of view from which buildings are 
generally judged nowadays, it is a pity that such erections have to 
he put to any use. Could they only be arranged and taken care of 
ill the precincts of some huge art gallery or museum, they would 
prove good specimens of human effort,** and be no longer the butt 
of the faultfinder and satirist. Then were this the object and end 
of the building designer, and houses built to look at and not to live 
in, architects and their clients would be at peace, and towers, turrets, 
facades, windows and doors could be designed without risk of 
causing inconvenience, ridicule and contention. But we live in a 
day when everything must be practical amongst the upper classes, 
:as well as amongst the usually called common people ** ; the 
practical man is dictator with a sway as inlluential as it is effectual. 
But, strange to say, that, as regards architecture, all sorts of incon- 
gruous things are permitted and even encouraged, evidently becaose 
they are the latest, most modem, smart, or up-to-dato. Towers, 
turrets, battlements and mooldings are designed where unnecessary, 
windows where they are not needed, and ornament plastered on 
where it is absolutely meaningless and silly. Thus there is a 
•constant series of squabbles between architect and client, builder 
and tenant. And it is to be expected that such will happen and 
•continue to happen so long as this strauge craving is pandered to. 

The most elementary student of the history of architecture is 
aware that ornamentation and utility can be combined to produce 
the most perfect buildings. Then why should these essentials be 
separated ? Without close combination no really successful building 
'Can be produced : nothing but a medley of inharmonious disorder. 

There is a broad distinction between architecture and mere 
building construction. A building without art is simply construc- 
tion, as a body is dead that is without life. John Raskin, in his 
Seven Lamps,” says : The creations of architecture, being not 
essentially composed of things pleasant in themselves, bub of inert 
substance, depend for their dignity and pfeasurableness, in the 
4itmost degree, upon the vivid expression of the intellectual life which 
has been conceived in their production. Thus all things become 
viol^or ignoble, in proportion to the amount of energy of the mind 
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of nan whicli has viaibly been employed upon them.” It would 
aeem prepoaterons to enlaige on this, after an era of work by 
Baskin, Morris, and others. Bat there are times when one almost 
thinks that they have lived in vain. Yet it cannot be 1 

It is the failure to realise the difference between construction and 
architecture which leads to the creation of these building Fniiiken^ 
steins, and the diffusion of such perverted views broadcast amongst 
the^ people. The true aim should be the proper, combination of 
ssstbetios with construction. A factory or warehouse, plain and 
unadorned, is not architectural. It naay answer its purpose, for 
common needs, but that is not the point. There should bo a rhythm 
or a kind of symbolism in its lines which will iudnence the thoughts 
of the observer, otherwise it will be a lifeless and inanimate object, 
deadening rntber than elevating, depressing rather than invigorating. 
Again to quote Buskin : “ Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his 'mental health, power and 
pleasnre.” 

The story of arcbitectnre through all the ages has been the story 
of man’s attempt to adapt his life to his environment. Indeed, it is 
the unwritten law of progress, and architecture has always been the 
reflex of national character. The Greeks gave the evidence of their 
almost superhuman fineness of intellect and taste in the archituctnre 
of their temple. They understood their art, with its balance of 
voida and solids, contrasts of light aud shade, horizontal and vertical 
line, plain and decorated surfaces, snbtlety of curves, exquisite 
proportions and precisions, &c. Therefore they succeeded. The 
Bomana, apart from the Greek adaptations introduced by Dilettanti, 
exhibited their national feeling in the solidity and strength of their' 
edifices — ^buildings reflecting the vastness of their empire, built 
not for a day bnt for all time, a symbol of Imperial destiny and 
Boman eternity. 

The American Indian in hie wigwam, tbe Assyrian in bis bouse of 
Clsy, thO Boman in hie villa, and the man of the middle ages in 
his castle, are bnt types of dviliasiaons influenced by climate, natwal 
and geograpbical conditions, soil, land produce, temperature, ramfall, 
manner of living, Ac., and evolving themselves into classes of society 
visibly expressed by their dweHing-plsces. The influence of environ* 
•nent on architecture is readily realised when we think of tbe reason 
why the Assyrian bnilt of clay, the Greek of stone, and why the 
mediaeval noble lived in a fortified padace. It was because of the 
abundance of clay in Assyria, of stone in Greece, and because of the 
nnsettled state of tbd country in tbe middle ages, that such was the 
prevailing method in these various nationalities at their respective 
, times. 

• As* t^e progressed the economic and social influence (tfgpide 
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and commerce was apparent, and felt -by all sections of the people. 
Society was revolationiaed by the vast changes taking place. The 
enforcement of law caused the disappearance of the old fortifiedi 
dwellings, and a free, peaceable, social life was inaugurated which 
brought about small dwelling-places and villas instead* of great 
huddled collections of houses under the protection of a citadel or fort. 

Oat of the diverse operations of natural conditions each arcbiteo* 
tural style originated and each form had an evolution of its own 
which was as distinct and as easily traced as progress in any other 
art or attainment. Common sense, trnth, utility, and simplicity 
were the foundations upon which all the great phases of architecture 
of old were built ; but they were disregarded, and one by one thrown 
to the winds with reckless abmulon^ so art developed into fashion 
and architecture fell. There was the gothic and monastic spirit 
which raised buildings as memorials and evidence of a great and 
long>continned effort to christianise the world; and there was the 
Kenaissance spirit, which sought to revert to the civilisation and 
morality of Paganism. Between the two, the degradation of archi- 
tecture came, and the spirit of modern architecture — if it can be 
said to have one — is little better than a reflection of any and every 
other age, but never of its own. Could the tragedy of architecture 
be more complete ? 

In the congested and breakneck state of our present civilisation, 
what should be the legitimate influence of natural conditions on 
architecture is quite neglected. We are not disposed to “ waste 
our time,*^ for instance, over exactness in regnlating the lines of 
perspective of our buildings, nor do we use curved lines instead of 
straight ones to counteract the visual distortion. 

When one is practising in a city where land has reached untold 
value, it is quite evident that there will not be so many chances of 
ntilising the site as there would have been but for this initial diffl- 
cnlty. History affords no parallel to the extraordinary value of 
land in the cities at the present day. The compression of multi- 
tudes into small areas has created problems almost bewildering in 

embarrassment. Bat there are many details* in oiir national archi- 
tecture which might be much more intelligently treated in spite of 
jbhis, and if they were, the reproach on architecture which at 
present exists might be to a great extent removed. 

Prior to the great Industrial Bevolution which was the character- 
ising feature of the Victorian Era, architecture had only problems 
presented by Nature to face ; life was simple, and what artificiality 
existed was little and inconsequential. Bat with the introdaction 
of machinery, mechanical contrivances entered intimately into every- 
day life, revolntionising all forms of building and bringing about 
untold complexity in architectaxal problems. Steam, electricity, 
edacation prodaddd a sociely different to any that had 
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previoiisly existed. The ends' of tbe earth were noited, and the most 
Ivemendons action and reaction came into play. Oar lives have 
thns developed into one nnending, breathless harry, a senselees 
acamper of all classes of society. 

The sdarcity of land in the cities has developed the skyscraper,” 
and if this latest innovation is not so far advanced in Europe as in 
America, there is no donbt as to the tendency of expansion vertically 
in place of laterally. And it might be added, expansion downward, 
another and not impractical solution of the land difficulty. 

Evolution — mechanical — has advanced the spirit of engineering 
at the expense of art. One by one, as the varions processes of 
mannfactnre succumbed to the moloch of machinery, art left them, 
and expressionless productions have been the result. Again, the 
.genius of invention, though supplying ns with what we are pleased 
to call' necessities of civilisation, has initiated difficulties which the 
architect must face and solve. To-day we have the gigantic powers 
of electricity, steam, heat and water harnessed to our wants, and 
with improved sanitation, fire protection, and a universal regard 
for law and order, absolutely new conditions have been created. 
Manufacturing processes are widespread, all kinds of artificial build- 
ing materials are made and used, and iron and glass, which now 
enter so largely into construction, ai-e in themselves almost new 
■elements. Business methods have been reduced to a science as 
«xact as any on the old college curriculum, and the ever-varying 
■change, interchange and introduction of new trades, are fresh 
problems with which to grapple. Above all, the gigantic aggrega- 
tions of capital, powerful and close combinations both of masters 
and men, the increased dependence of the people on the railways for 
transmission of both goods and passengers, are staggering questions 
IfbiCh demand a correct answer if J>r0gre6s ia to be achieved. 

Buildings are so very different now from what they used to be. 
'Houses, workshops, factories, railway stations, theatres, churches, 
hotels, clubs, Ac., need the vigilant application of new ideas and the 
■constant scheming of new methods. The work of on architect 
to-day embraces almos't every trade and occupation under the sun ; 
-a moment’s reflection is hardly necessary to see the immense field it 
<()coupies — a field in which architects viivM adapt themselves to 
modem conditions. Our future advancement is intimately inter- 
woven with the influence architects exert on the national life. 

There never was a time when a more intelligent architecture was 
needed as now, and there never was a time when it was more 
neglected. An intelligent architecture would not saorifloe utility to 
beauty, or prefer plainness to ornament. A building can have 
teanty and utility, art and engineering, and still be good architec- 
■'Otore and a harmonions whole. The question is, what are th^^ts 
of good architecture? Where dionl^ the merely meclflRI»l 
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requirements end and the srtistio begin ? Architecture cannot b^ 
judged like the work of a lawyer or physician; with them the number 
of briefs or patients spell success, bat the number of buildings a man 
builds are no test, necessarily, of his qualification to erect good 
architecture. There are plenty of buildings built which are success- 
ful works of construction, skilful arrangement, &c., which have 
absolutely no merit whatever when viewed from the architectural and 
artistic point of view. Their designers undoubtedly possess talent 
of high order, and technical skill in clever arrangement, but attri- 
butes of artistic beauty they can not be said to possess. Utility and 
proper construction are the tests which the multitude consider are 
quite sufficient for buildings. Like any other art, architecture is 
only understood by the very few — those who possess either an inherent 
artistic temperament, or those who have been educated up to a high 
standard of taste. Popular admiration is not worth much, art is- 
such an intangible quality and so little valued. There is no royal 
road to the acquirement of the artistic faculty. It often seems a 
pity that art could not be served out like a commodity, “ Please,. 
I’ve come for father’s art.” But like all other paths to knowledge 
it is a long and weary one, qnd only by patient and unremitting 
labour is the goal ever reached. 

Intelligent architecture does not imply any compromise between 
the elements of beauty and utility, but it does imply a strict appli- 
cation of common sense in dealing with them. Is there any reason 
why architectnre should be denied a common-sense treatment like 
which is given to any other branch of progress and thought ? In 
cases without end we see architecture made the victim of downright 
absurdity. Why shoold windows be arranged just to suit a sym- 
metrical facade witliout any thought for the poor rooms behind 
them ? And why should not some attention be bestowed upon the 

question of the sunlight, that it be given to rooms where it is 

wanted, and not to minor offices ? How often is the door neglected, 
small and cramped up, and without a pircb which might be very 
properly made a feature of our national architecture, considering tho 
varied nature of onr climate. The value of land has spread a wild 
fear lest an inch should be wasted. This is quite right, but why try 
to squeeze everything in, and of the very smallest dimensions ? What 
is the good of a store-room ” the size of a match box, or a hall 
about the area of a birdcage ? Let ns get back to intelligence and 
think of what is the use of a house in which the pieces of famitnre- 
cannot often be got in ? It is quite a common occnrrence for 
expensive and really good furniture to be taken to pieces, palled 
about and eventnally mined, whilst endeavouring to get it to a 
certain room. Nor are these stroctural difficnlties the only ones that 
call for improvement, bat in a great many cases the arrangements^ 
for cheating, lighting, draihage, ventilation, &c., are designed — 
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being considered as adjnnctfi to the bnilding — ^without any reference 
to their sarroandinga. Thus the most painful and ludicrous results 
are constantly to be seen. Morris told us that architecture was 

the art of building suitably with suitable materials,” and that 

nothing was more likely to lead to a really living 8tyle~-a desi-' 
deratnm which everybody is seeking for — than the consideration first 
of all . . . of the* suitable use of material/’ Was ho right or 
wrong ? In his opinion stone was the most noble and satisfactory 
bnilding material, wood coming next, and brick to be only con- 
eidered as a makeshift. Bat what do we do — build in cheap brick 
or glaring terra-cotta, and roof in with Welsh slates. Oh, the. 
-criminality of it ! 

Consul Pliny in a letter written to his friend Crallus in the early 
part of the first century of our era, described liis newly-finished villa 
of Laurentinium, and set forth the natural conditions which are essen- 
tial for snccesef qI building better than they have ever been set forth. 
He said : 

“ You are Hurprised that 1 am so fond of my Laurentinium, or (if you 
like the appellation better) iny Laurens. Hut you will cease to wonder 
when I acquaint you with the 1>eauty of the villa, the advantiiges of its 
•situation and the extensive prospect of the sea coast. It is but seventeen 
miles from Komo, so that, after finishing my afllu’rs in town, 1 cwm pass 
my evenings hero without breaking ivi upon Iho business of t))o day. 
‘There are two diflerent routes to it. If you go by that of Laurentum, you 
must turn off at the fourteenth milestone ; if by Ostia, at the eleventh. 
Hotb of them are in some parts sandy, wbicli makes it somewhat heavy 
.and tedious if you travel in a coiTiago of ea.se, and piciisant to those who 
travel on hor.seback. The landsciipe on all sides is extremely diversified, 
the prospect in some places being fine pine-wooils, in others extending 
over large and beautiful meadows, where numberless flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, which the severity of the winter lias driven fi'om the 
mountains, fatten in the vernal warmth of its rich pasturage. My villa is 
Large enough to afford all desirable accommodation without being exten- 
sive. The porch before it is plain, but not mean, llii’ough which yoM enter 
Into a portico, in the form of the letter D, which includes a small but 
.agreeivble ai’ea. This affords a very commodious retreat in the bad weather, 
not only Jis it is enclosed with window's, but particularly as it is a shelter 
bV an extra projection of the roof. From the middle of this portico you 

pass into an inward court, extremely pleasant, and thence into a haudsome 
hall, which runs out towards the sea, so that when there is a south-west 
w'ind it is generally washed with the waves, which spend themselves at the 
foot of it. On every side of this hall there are either folding-doors or 
windows equally large, by which means you have a view from the front 
and the two sides as it were of three different seas ; from the back part 
you see the middle court, the portico, and the area, and by any view you 
look through the portico into the porch, whence the prospect is terminated 
by the wo^s and mountains, which are seen at a distance. On the left 
hand of this hall, somewhat further from the east, lies a large drawing- 
room, and beyond that a second of larger size, which has onq, window to 
the rising and another to the setting sUu ; this has likewise a prospect to 
ithe east, but, being at a greater distance, is least needed by us. • The angle 
at which the projection of the hall forms with this drawing-room retains 
end increases the warm^, of , the sun, and hither my family retreat in 
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wini6r to perform their exercises. It is sheltered from ull winds except 
^ose which are generally attended with clouds, so that nothing can 
.render this place useless but what at the same time destroys the fair 
weather. 

** Contiguous to this is a room forming the segment of a circle, the 
windows of which are so placed as to receive the suu the whole day. In 
the walls are contrived a sort of case, which contains a collection of those 
‘ authors whose works can never be read too often. Thence you pass into 
A bed-chamber, tjirough a passage which, being boarded and suspended as 
it were over a stove wliich runs underneath, tempers the heating which it 
receives and conveys to all parts of this room. The remainder of this side 
of the house is appropriated to the use of my slaves and freodmen, but 
most of the apartments are neat enough to receive any of my fiiends. 

“ In the opposite wing is a room ornamented in very elegant taste, next 
to which lies another room, which, though large for a parlour, makes but 
a moderate dining-room. It is exceedingly well warmed, and enlightened 
not only by the direct rays of the sun, but by their reflection from the sea. 
Heyond is a bed-chamber, together with its ante-room, the height of which 
itiiulers it cool in summer, a.s its being sheltered on all sides from the winds 
makes it warm in wintei*. To tliis apartment another of the same sort is 
joined by one common wall. Thence you enter into a gnind and spacious 
cooling room, belonging to the bath, from the opposite walls of which two 
round basins project siilTicieutly large to swim in. * 

“ Contiguous to this is the perfuming-room, then the sweating-room, and 
next to that the furnace which Conveys tho heat to the baths. Adjoining 
are two other little bathing-i’ooms, fitted up in an elegant rather than a 
^^ostly niaiiner. Annexed to these is a warm bath of exti*aord inary work- 
manship, wherein one may swim and have a pmspoct of the sea at the 
same time. 

“ Not far lienee stands the tennis court, which lies open to the warmth 
of the aftonioon sun. Then you ascend a sort of turret, containing two 
entire apartments below, and there are tho same number above, besides a 
dining-room w'hich commands a very extensive prospect of the sea, together 
with the heautifiil villas that stand interspersed upon the coast. At the 
other end is a second turret, in which is a room iJuit receives the rising 
and the setting sun. Behind this is a largo repository, which is a gallery 
of cuvio**ities, .uid underneath a spacious diuiug-rooni, where tho roaring 
of the so:i, even in a storm, is lieard but faintly. It looks upon tho garden, 
iuid tho which siiiTOiimls the garden. Tho ^ustdlio is encompassed 

with a box tree hedge, and, where that is decayt'd, with rosemary, for tho 
box ill those parts whicli are sheltered by the buihliiigs preserves its ver- 
dure pcrfcJtly well, but where, by an open rituatiou, it lies exposed to the 
spray of the soa, though at a groiit distance, it entirely withers. Between 

ihe garden and this geslatio lies a shady plantation of vines, the alley of 

whidi is so soft that you m iy walk bare-footed upon it without any injury. 
The ganlen is generally planted with lig and mulberry-ti-eos, to which this 
soil is as favourable as it is averse to all others. In this place is a ban- 
fluettiug-room, which, though it stands remote from the sea, enjoys a 
prospect nothing inferior to that view. Two apartments run round the 
bock part of it, the windows whereof look upon the entrance of the villa 
and into a very pleasant garden. Hence an enclosed jiortico extends, 
which, by its gro.at length, you might suppose erected for the use of the 
public. It has a range of windows on each side, but on that which looks 
towards the sea there are double the number of those next the garden. 
When the weather is fair and serene ' those are all thrown open ; but if it 
blows, those on the side tho wind sits are shut, while the others remain 
unclosed without any inconvenience. 
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<< Before this portico liee a terrace perfumed with violets, warmed by the 
reflectioD of the sun from the portico, which, as it retains the rays, so ic 
keeps off the north-east wind, and thus, warm on this side as it is cool on 
the opposite, in the same manner it proves a defence against the south- 
west wind, and thus, in short, by moans of its situation, overcomes the 
force of the winds from whatever point they blow. These are some of 
winter advantages. They are still more considerable in summer, for at 
that season it throws a shade upon the termre during tlie forenoon, as it 
defends the geslatio and that part of the garden which |ie8 contiguous to 
it from the afternoon sun, and oasts a greater or less shade as the day 
either increases or decreasos ; V)ut the ))ortico itself is even cool when the 
sun is most scorching, for its niys fall directly upon the roof. To its 
different benefits I must not forget to add that by selling open the windowc*^ 
the western breezes have a free draught, and by tliat means the enclosed 
area is prevented from stagnating. On the upper end of the toirace and 
portico stands a detacdied building in the garden which I call my favourite,, 
and, indeed it is patiieularly so, having erected it myself. It contains a 
very warm winter room, one side of which looks upon the terrace ; the 
other has a view of the sea, and lx>th lie exposed to the sun. Through 
the folding doors you see the opposite chnmb(*r, and from the window is a 
prospect of the enclosed portico. On that side next the seti, and opposite 
to the middle waM.^, staiuls a littlo elegant recess, which, by means of a. 
glass door and a curtein,is either laid into the adjoining room or separated 
from it. It contains a couch and two chairs. As you He upon this couclu 
from the foot you have a prospect of the sea ; if you look behind you see 
the neighbouring villas, and from the head you have a view of the woods ; 
these thi\=!e views may be seen very distinctly from so many different 
windows in the loom, or blended together in one confused prospect. 
Adjoining this is a bed-cliambcr, wliich neither the voices of the servants, 
the murmuring of the sea, nor even the roaring of a tempe.st can reach ; 
nor lightning, nor the day itself can penetrate, unless you open the win- 
dows. This profound tranquillity is occasioned by a passage which separate.^ 
the wall of this chamber from that of the garden, and thus, by means of 
that inten^ening space, every noise is precluded. Annexed to this is a 
small store-room, which, by opening a little window, warms the bed-chamber 
to the heat required. Beyond this lies a chamber and ante-chamber 
which enjoy the sun, though obliquely indeed, from the time it rises till 
the afternoon. When 1 retire to this garden apartment 1 fancy myself a 
hundred miles from iny own house, and take particular pleasure in it. 
At the feast of the Saturnalia, that, by the licence of that season of 
festivity, every other part of my villa resounds with the mirth of my 
domestics. I neither interrupt their diversions nor they my studies.*’ 

Wbeil it is recollected that this letter was vrritten more than 
1800 years ago, in a civilisation radically different to onr own, with 
society, cnltnre and knowledge developed in altogether another 
spirit, it will be seen what a remarkable account of correct bnildisg^ 
methods it is. The principles it illastrates are as much the true 
ones as they were then, and the lessons they teach are as important 
to us as they were interesting and instructive to the Boman citizen 
of BO loug ago. What matters it, that the description is of a 
building erected more than eighteen hundred years ago and that it 
has protebly long since perished from the earth? The letter is an 
honest enunciation of truth, and though from its arohmological 
interest it is of great importance, it is the more so, from its admir- 
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able : description of a model Bomaa dwelling. Pliny — not an 
artliitect~never showed his common sense more strikingly and to 
better advantage than in the erection of hia villa, and he showed he 
was a stadent of nature and a man of keen observation as well. To 
him, utility is the chief consideration which should be observed ia 
architecture and coupled with it are the conditions imposed by 
environment. It is an economic matter. We should take advantage 
of the natural situation, direction of winds, heat of the sun, 
temperature and climate as well as the added element — cesthetic 
effect. Adaptation to ii&e was the main feature of Pliny’s design. 
There was no insistence of the beautiful or intrusion of the ugly. 
Everything was arranged as convenience demanded or sense 
snggested, as well as fancy pictured, and the consequence was 
that a house was created which satisfied the everyday wants of its 
owner as well as the higher idcala. 

In contradistinction to the pleasure which Pliny derived from his 
villa, ia the general dissatisfaction which is expressed to-day against 
all classes of modern buildings — whether costiug mnch or little. And 
architects are largely to blame, for instead of bmng leaders of a 
progressive architectural moveinent they show themselves radically 
unable to give ns anything worthy of our age and generation. 
J. Ernest Phy thiau in hia Story of Art in tho BritiAi Isles says : 

“ Probably the revolt can make but little headway for many years, yet 
in a country which (jjiniiot, or will not, produce its own food, and is forced 
or thinks itself forced, to push machine-made ‘ goods * produced first for 
sale, and then, if at all, for real use, on all the markets of the world. But 
it may be that wo aro on our way to a social, economical and political 
reductio ad absordum, tlio proof of which may lead to changes, evolutionary, 
if not revolutionary, aftoi* which art may have its chance again.’’ 

One wonders : 

“ Since earlier men have raised their race 
So high above its former place, 

Why may not we as well aspiro 
To lift our phme and purpo.so higher ? 

To feel within the hungry breast 
Some goading spur of grand unrest. 

Some glorious aim, in impulse rife, 

That urges on to fuller life.” — Grant Allen. 

Guy Wilfrid Hayler. 
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THE FACTORY ACTS CONSOLIDATION 

BILL. 

SOUE anxiety is, at the date of writing, being displayed as to the 
prospects of the above Bill becoming law this Session. It will, 
. however, be generally conceded in the meantime that by the intro- 
dnction of the Consolidation Bill a distinct forward step has been 
taken. The merits of the measure, as affording an ordered con* 
spectus of the present state of factory legislation, are entitled to the 
foil reicognition of those even who feel most inclined to be critical 
otherwise. To the nnmerons class of people who, in one way or 
another, have to deal with the present statutes relating to the 
subject, the advantage of having in the Bill an exposition of the 
exact state of the statute law on any given point is obvious. 

Ijooking first at the form of the Consolidation Bill, as distingnished 
fix)m its substance, the more logical arrangement of its clauses, as 
compared with thoee of the Act of 1878, attracts immediate notice. 
As illustrating this, it may be nsefnl at the outset to pass in review, 
shortly and generally, the various sub-divisions of the Bill, con- 
trasting these with the Act. The Bill, it may be mentioned, is 
divided into ten parts as against to&t in the Act of 1878. 

The First Part of the Bill contains now only three snb-divisions ; 
it groups the provisions relating to health and safety, winding up 
with those concerning accidents, which formerly succeeded the 
sections relating to education. Part Second — Employment— (4iow 
contains, as substantive enactments, the provisos of the first five 
seiiedules of the Ad of 1878, the schedule form of legisMcm being 

up only in Schedules ii and vii. of the Bill which relate 
respectively to factories and workshops in which overtime is allowed 
— corresponding to Part Three of the third schednle of the Act— 
and the list of non-textile factories and workshops, Schednle iv. of 
1878. Par} Three contains the sections relating to education, whidi, 
as b^ore explained, follow, instead of, as formerly, preceding the 
'employment proviskme. 

Part Four is newly fimmed, and deals with dangerom an^ iml^thy 
■;^aBtries. To it are transferred, inter provisums ^ the 

-i^..8di^nle'-i4- 1878’'ai9''^'ti^vsM-..pr!;4r!V^^^ in 

or; girls 
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un^ idttew. Part Five, also neir^ headed “Modifications and^ 
Extensions consolidates the provisions of the Act of 1895 relaUng^ 
to tenement factories, and those of the Cotton Cloth Factories Acte , 
of 1889 and 1897, and of the Acts of 1883 and 1895, relating to» - 
bakehonses, whitelead factories, and laandries. Part ‘Six (new)!^ 
•^onps the provisos as to home work, domestic factories and work-*- 
ahops, incorporating also the fifth schedale of 1878. In Part Seven, 

^ under the heading *• Particulars of AVork and Wages,” provisions of 
the Act of 1895 are incorporated. 

Parts Eight and Nine, as now sub-divided under the headings of 

Administration ” and “Legal Proceedings,” take the place of Parb 
Three of the 1878 Act, “ Administration, Penalties, and Legah 
Proceedings.” In its concluding sections, Part Eight groups 
formerly scattered provisos as to special orders and notices, registers* 
and returns. Pa^t Ten, the concluding one, corresponding to Part 
Four of 1878, contains the definitions, application to Scotland and 
Ireland, and repeal. 

Glancing now similarly at the Amendment Bill, whicli has juBt> 
been incorporated with the consolidating measure, we find that the* 
proposed substantive enactments consist almost entirely of amend- 
ments to the Acts of 1801 and 1895, and also of the 1883 and 1889^ 
Acts. It will be remembered that an Amendment Bill was intro* 
duced last year also, and the present Bill has been generally 
recognised as simplified and improved as compared with that Bill. 

As already indicated, a great step towards what is a desideratum^ 
in this department of legislation, simplicity ^ has been taken in the* 
leading Bill, by the discarding, as far as possible, of the “long 
schedules of temporary or permanent modifications,” suspending or 
supplanting the more general provisions of a number of the enact^ 
ments of the 1878 Act. It follows also that the contradictions, 
inconsistencies, and anomalies involved in the former clumsy method 
of legislation are greatly modified in the Bill. The grouping in 
consecutive sections of the provisions relating to the employment of 
women, young persons and children, may be named as another great^ 
improvement in form, a remark which equally applies to those 
relating to orders and notices. It is a question, however, whether- . 
still farther simplification might not be an advantage. A good* 
example, perhaps, of the faulty and illogical grouping of the Act of 
1878, which is reproduced in the Bill, clause 26', is that print works* 
and bleaching and dying works, while non-textile factories under 
the Act for other purposes, are textile factories as regards hours otr 
employment. They are thus in one class for a particular purpose^, 
and in another for the rest. An illustration, too, of the sometiines* 
purely . arbitrary classification under non-textile factories in the* 
seventk^^schedule of the Bill is that of fustiaxf catting works. Tbc^ 
trade. <Qf faatiaii dntting,*which itf a pnmss s pi^ on. 
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velreteens and vehnitB, by ootting the sor&oe thraade with a Itaifd, 
isi we beliere^ almost wholly a process of maaoal laboor, and for the 
most part a domestic occupation, or what may be styled a cottage 
industry/’ like spinning in days gone by. The truth is, that the 
terms- factory, workshop, and domestic workshop may now be 
regarded mostly as serving to remind us of the historical progress 
of factory legislation. It is no longer feasible to draw rigid distinc- 
tions between the various grades of industry. Quite obviously, at , 
the present day there is no radical distinction of quality between a 
non-textile factory and a workshop, or between the latter and a 
domestic workshop. 

Before passing on to consider in detail some of the leading 
provisions of the Bill, il may be indicated here how faithfnlly the 
draughtsman has done his work. This is shonn by section 18 pf 
the Consolidation lUil, replacing a corresponding section (22) of the 
1891 Act. The danse reads: “AYhere a death has occurred by 
acddent in a factory or workshop, the eortmcr shall forthwith advise 
the District Inspector of the time and place of holding the inqnest.” 
The passing of the Factory Act of 1805, 58 and 50 Viet. c. 37, it so 
happens, was simultaneous with that of the Fatal Acculeuts Inquiry 
(Scotland) Act 1805 ( 0 . 3(i). Notwithstanding, in amending, by 
section 10 of the Act of 1805, the above clause in the Act of 1801, 
the latter might also have been amended in the direction of meeting 
Scottish requirements. As the clause stands now, though in a 
British statute, it has Kngland only in view. In section 4 (2) of 

ilie Scoich Fatal Accidents Act jast referred to, wbicli introduced 

into Scotland a modification of the coroner’s inquest, it will be seen 
that the corresponding Scorch equivalent to the coroner is the 
** sheriff derk ” as regards this matter. (Reference should also be 
made to sections 2 and 5 (5) of that Act, from which it will be seen 
that the corresponding judicial ofiicer to the coroner is the sheriff.) 
Before the Bill ptoses, a subsection adapting the above clause to 
Scotland should Ito added to it, or the same result might be attained 
byindnding a reference to the Scotch Act in the section relating to 
definitions. 

It is purposed now to deal with some of the sections of the 
Consolidation Bill, as far as possible in their order as they ooonr, 
and to offer some additional suggestions for amendment uid legis- 
lation, as well as to indicate some of those which have firom time to 
time been pnt forward. 

The first danse of the Bill commences : " The following 
provisions shall apply to every factory as defined by this Act, 
ezd^t a domestie faetory” In Part Six, relatii^ to home work 
•Iready spoken of, wet^observe the term “ domestic fimtory ” defined, 
enfl; the opening dauM of this part is.found to deal with lists of 
putirwli^flirs, ^nng the efEsctl tiie ezh^ng Ie||isIaition intrpdnped . 
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the Acts of 1891'(seetioa 27), sod 1895 (set^n 42); while, oa 
tutbiog to the amending Bill, it is seen to be proposed to repeal * 
these sections, and snbstitnte improved regulations. Clanse 109, ' 
again, lays 4pwn the regnlations for the hours of employment of " 
obildien and young persons in dormtvi factories and trorkshops. 
But— and this is important — the clause expressly states that the- 
provisions of the Act as to the hours of employment of women 
shall not apply to mmen employed in these, and they are thus left 
nnproteoted. It may be mentioned also that the clause which Lord 
Thring and Lord Dunraven proposed to add as an amendment to 
the Act of 1891, forbidding women to perform certain specified work 
of the heavier kind in nail and chain making, has not up till now 
been passed into law. <’ 

The third clanse of the Bill provides that a factory or workshop 
shall be deemed to be overcrowded if the proportion of air space to 
each person is less than 2.'i0 cubic feet. While the clause provides 
for special orders increiising this limit, it is probable that no medical 
authority would be ready to admit that the above allowance is 
adequate in the general case. I>y clauses lo and 80 of the amending 
Hill, it is endeavoured to increase the effect of the sixth clause of the 
loading Bill providing for the maintenance of ventilation, without 
which the foregoing provision as to air space is of course nugatory. 

Another important section is clause GO of the Bill, which, following 
the 1891 Act, enacts : “ A child under the age of eleven years must 
not be employed in a factory or workshop,” while section 28 of the 
ftinending Bill is os follows : “A child under the age of tv’clve years 
shall not be employed in any factory or workshop nnless so 
employed at the commencement of this Act.” The latter age is that 
fixed by the Scottish Half-Timers Bill now before the Honse, and 
was that agreed to at the Berlin International Conference, at which 
Britain was represented. In France and Austria twelve is the age, 
while in Germany and Switzerland it is thirteen. As the law now 
stands, a child here between the age of eleven and thirteen is a 
“ half-timer,” and if on attaining that age he has obtained a cer- 
tificate of proficiency or attendance, or, if not, on attaining the age 
of fourteen he is deemed a young person and may work full time. 
In 1890 it was urged by Mr. A. A. Baumann that the alternate day 
system for half-timers should be abolished, as being in desaetude., 
Clanse 102, again, of the Bill states the maximum period of 
employment in laundries as, for children ten hours, young persons 
twelve hours, and women fourteen bonrs in the twenty-four. • This 
iwuTiwmm is thought to be too high for this arduous and not too 
healthy occupation. Clanse 26 of the amending Bill proposes 
farther legislative' provisions on this topic, bnt does not seek to 
interfere with the non-applioslblity of t^e present law to domestio 
laandiies. ' . 
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CMans^ 122 'Ust notice of ocentMiAiott <A a fiustory or vork* 

flkop being given wiftin one month i and as to this, it was also 
enggesfesil by Mr. Baomann that the section shoold be amended so 
as to provide that the oocnpier shall during any tiAtequmt permd of 
<X9oapatioB without notice be liable to a fine of not lew than two or 
more than five pounds. It has sometimes been urged that the 
panaltiies inflicted by the Acts are not deterrent, and the remedy 
'has been proposed that if notices of mond convictions had to be 
exhibited on the walls of the factory for, say six months, this would 
get rid of these ; and farther, that notices might be pot np in the 
ihotory that any complaints made to the inspector are treated as 
confidential. 

, Generally it may be said that proposals for amendment of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts in recent years have taken two direo-> 
tiuns. The first, that towards the evtension of the scope of legis- 
lation has been partially snccessfol, as has been seen iu bringing 
the law down to domestic wotksbops, ^c. The second is in the 
direction of a radical change in the system, including the wider 
question of a farther restriction of hours in all tiades. This latter 
problem mnst also be viewed as an international one, and some 
impetus may have been given to the working-class ideal of an intor- 
•national federation of labour by the holding of the Berlin Confer- 
ence allnded to above. 

Allied with the first-named proposals, again, is the question of 
the extension of legislation to cognate industries. The Agricultural 
Children and Gongs Acts, in the sixties, and the Shop Hours Acts, 
were steps (feeble ones, it is true) in the direction of subjecting 
iigrioultare to a similar control to manufacture, and of regulating 
the hoars for the sale of commodities, as well as for their production. 
'The trend of extension, in fact, was from commodities to services, 
and from production to exchange. The Commissioners of 1875, 
'however, recommended that agricnltnre should be excluded, and it 
wi» classed by them among the wandering occupations, with 

errand 1)oys, match-sellers, and hawkers of goods, the boys em- 
ployed by carriers, and bargemen on canals ” They proposed, how- 
ever, a special provision in favour of boys engaged in canyiDg 
from place to place goods in process of manufacture, but to exclude 
4)(^ engaged in assisting bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, painters, 
locksmiths, and so on, when working away from home. They 
recommended that persons engaged in working about a diip under 
repair should be considered as employed under the Faotoiy Acts, 
while this was not to extend to the workmen above referred to 
working on a house under repair. Docks and wharves have, of 
•course, sinoe been brought under the Acts. 

The criterion of inclmiion has been propounded as being ''employ* 
snwt hf* production un^ anodes person,” dtstribution bei^ 
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]^N>dnota. («.g., Mthon aud dergTittra), m; 
who^fe/aiw might be regard as depending on ^jeoiaKti^ w^d ; 
aiiBD, be excluded. It has been flaggested, too, that the Apts might); 
be extended to such ** services ** as hotel servants and the lodj^g-: 
house drudge. It is a question of construction whether a cook 
xni^ng pastry in a hotel is not now under the protection of the 
Acts (see 41 Viet. c. 16, sec. 93, sch. IV., part 3). Other occu- 
pations suggested are those of railway and tram officials, gas men, 
postmen, clerks and salesmen, the latter's labour being in a sense as 
productive as that of the artificer or agriculturist. 

Men's workshops are still, generally speaking, outside the scope 
of the Acts. The Acts, however, now regulate adult male labour 
inter alia in regard to the fencing of machinery and reporting of 
acjpidents and sanitation, and, indirectly, the hours of labour, Phe 
provisions as to labour in mines, alkali works, white lead works, 
bakehoQses, cotton cloth factories, ^c., embrace all persons employed. 
One effect, in fact, of the timid legislation of lg78 was an imme- 
diate recrudescence of the demand for more stringent legislation 
applicable to adult labour. 

John Shirley. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
PROBLEM. 

VIEWED FROM ANOTHER STANDPOINT. 


It is in no spirit of controversy, still less with any feeling of bitter- 
ness, that 1 commit to paper a few ideas suggested to me by 
** Bigot’s ’* article in the Jane number of the Westminster Beview. 

Every question has two sides, and it is only natural that the 
standpoint of a Catholic layman should be somewhat different from 
that of a Protestant (you will note I. do not make use of the term 
" bigot ”). This standpoint, the standpoint of a plain man, I will 
endeavour to set forth in a few plain words. 

To begin with, 1 most emphatically deny the assertion that the 
agitation for a Catholic University proceeds almost entirely from the 
hierarchy. They, as our natural leaders, may head the charge ; we 
follow, with prayers, good wishes, and all action in our power. A 
Catholic father who loves his children, and has what he believes .to 
be their eternal interest at heart, needs no priest to remind him of 
his duty in this respect. The matter lies in a nutshell. Catholics 

coasider loss of the Faith as the greatest calamity which may be&U 

their children, and therefore cannot with equanimity send them into 
a wholly alien atmosphere at an age when they are comparatively 
eai^ to influence. 1 grant that there might be no direct inter- 
ference ; J have every confidence in the honour and tolerance of 
college aothorities ; but they cannot alter the atmosphere, and it is 
always ^mosphere that tells. Long experience has taught me that 
mere pmonal influence is of small acconnt beside it. It is a severe 
test a yonth of twenty to be thrown into a world which, after all, 
t^ai^ him more or lees os a fool, or, at best, snperstitiouB ; and 
though it is a test which most Catholic yonths mnst sooner or later 
undergo^ a good parent would not willingly subject his son to it 
earlier than is needfnl. Take the case of a zealons. Fkotestant 
f^er living in a Catholic conntry. Wonld he be content to send 
his boy to one of the great Catholic UniyertdtieB ? Or, if he did so, 
would it not be with some misgiving and wwds txmely warning ? 
And' if. he Anally decided to give him an juoihriqr ednoatimK,- coupled 
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witb (m lie deemed) ||[reater safety, T, for one, wonld shake hands^ 
with^Mm and r^ect his feding. * « 

Gonstitated as it is at present^ I do' not see how Protestants can 
ezpc^ Catholics to send their sons to Trinity ; espeddly as th^ 
openly declare that, were it as Catholic as it now isTrotestant, 
they wonld certtunly refuse to send Protestant youths there. More- 
over, Ireland is a Catholic country, and she desires to have a Catholic 
University — an Irish Catholic University, with Irish Catholic tradi- 
tions. Oh, yon who have the power, imagine a Catholic University 
foisted on a Protestant country (Scotland, for instance !), and be 
generous — nay, just — to those who do not see eye to eye with you. 
Are you afraid of “ division and isolation " ? Unfairness, that ,ia 
what rankles in the heart of a nation, as in the heart of an indi- 
vidoal, destroying all possibility of mntual confidence and good 
understanding. 

In conclusion, I would submit that the promoters of a Catholic 
University are not, on that account, the “ enemies of Christian 
brotherhood.” They are only acting in accordance with their con- 
victions, and it is worse than useless to give them bad names. It is 
like throwing stones — two can play at that game. And it is a 
sorry game at best, for are we not all children of one Pather ! 


M. Camii.i,i;s Stratton 



WHAT JS CIVILISATION? 


TuiS'is a highly important (jaeation,^ is shown by the frequency 
o{ the ezcnse for conquest of other people and the seizure of their 
land, that it is canning to them “the blessings of civilisation.’* 
How much confusion of thought exists as to what these blessings 
are is shown by the frequency with which poverty, disease, drunken* 
ness, the keenness of the struggle for existence, and other miseries, 
are spoken of as “ incident to a high state of civilisation,” and this 
by people who profess to have something to say worth hearing upon 
Bomal questions. 

The real meaning of the word “ civilisation *' is apparent from 
its derivation. It is from “ civis,” a citizen. “ (hvilise ” means to 
“ citizenise,” that is, to qualify a man for living as a member of a 
community. ( 'ivilisation is the art of social life. 

Ideal civilisation wonld mean that the members of a community 
SO behaved towards one another as to obtain the fullest advantage 
from their association. 

Any country whose social system and the behaviour of whose 
citizens are obviously contrary to the rules which make for the 
greatest common advantage must be called nncivilised. 

To decide what the rules of civilisation are, it is only necessary to 
consider what are the objects for which men associate. 

First in obviousness, and perhaps ih importUlCd, IS tho josn 
pleasnre of association, which alone would be sufficient to make every 
healthy man choose society rather than solitude. Closely allied to this 
advantage is that of obtaining a wider choice of wives and husbands, 
and thus making for the improvement of the race. 

It foUpwB that the first rule of civilisation is that somal inter- 
course shall be as free as possible. A country where social 
intercourse is hampered by artificial division into classes and by 
difference of edncation, so that the members of different clasBes 
cannot aaaociate together, work together, or live together, without 
diaoomfort or embarrassment, must be colled nncivilised. 

The next great object of aasociation is the obtaining of nntnal 
p aasifltanoe in emergendes. All men are liaiUe to accidentB and 
dSflcases which may render tbsiq temporarily helpleas and depmident 
|pr tha tiina for preaervatiott on tihe^aBristanoa of othara. 
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i^npcgeui^ ^ mfiuu^ is ezperisneed bf ffUf snd' that of. old 
ago ^ 'ill' in whom it ia not forestalled by Bome other lusoid<|^t.. ^ 

/ It b. evident that a number of individoals who do not assilst one ^ 
anodi^ rvoi the risk of being destroyed in detail, like the ten little 
niggers, a series of accidents which proper mntnal 'assistance'.' 
might have avoided. It is obvious, then, that such mutual assist- 
anoe is so important to the preservation of a commdliity, that a 
oommnnity which does not render to all its members proper assist* 
ance against emergencies is lacking in one of the most important 
elements of civilisation. 

lit 

To illustrate this propositiob : if a society of a dozen members, 
living together in a small space, were to allow a wounded and 
crippled companion to die in their sight for want of food and nuA-* 
ingy every one would agree in calling their neglect inhuman. Now 
inhumanity means that the person guilty of it is a traitor to the 
most essential obligations of humanity, so that he has forfeited his 
right to the name of human. Inhumanity, then, is the very opposite 
of civilieation. 

Eat to take anotlier illustration. SapposiD*g that our small 
society has grown larger until it counts thousands or millions of 
members, and supposing that it now allows one of its members to 
perish for want of temporary assistance, not within sight of the 
other members, but because they have all managed to shut their 
eyes to bis condition and have persuaded themselves that it is no 
business of theirs, or because they have not decided whose business 
it is to attend to him and each leaves it to the otliers, is not sucht 
society as a whole just as lacking in humanity as was the smaller 
one ? 

At any rate, whether the defect of the large society is in its 
heart or its head, whether it arises from deliberate repudiation of its 
duty towards its members or from want of a proper organisation for 
carrying out such duty^ it is evident that in a society which can 
allow its own members to perish thus there is such a want of unity 
that it is far from a condition of civilisation. 

So, if in any country citizens who are disabled by infancy, age, 
sickness, or accident, run any risk of starvation or serious discomfort 
through poverty, that country must be called uncivilised;, for the 
full recognition of the duty to render its members full assistance in' 
all emergencies would tend so much to its advantage, not ionly in. 
avoidance of actual suffering and contemplation of suffering, but; 
also in avoidance of constant anxiety through fear of poverty, that 
to forego such great advantage, whether through wtlfulness or 
ignorance, would be to forfeit all claim to civilisation. 

And if, in the case just supposed, the helpless citizen were left 
without amittance because each of his fellows feared that to render 
assistaabe wbnld be to put himself at a dls^vsntage in a competitive 
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Btroggle for cfzistence with others, ^ihat Society would lie under a 
double fitigoia, from a civilised point of view, whose members, inSt^ 
of assisting, are ready to turn even one another’s virtues to their 
disadvantage. 

The next of the great advantages of association lies in the effect 
of co-operation in work. It is well recognised that combined labour, 
properly ol^aniaed, may be made immensely more effective than the 
same quantity of individual labour, and when it is remembered that 
it is in combination alone that machinery can be made and used to 
any great extent and the great aid of scientific inventions made 
available, it will be admitted that here is an advantage which 
civilisation must make the most of. 

* An essential condition of civilisation, then, is a reasonably effec- 
tive industrial organisation, in which the work of every member is 
utilised, each individual having his or her allotted task, in a definite 
scheme of combined effort. 

It is evident that this condition is not fulfilled in a country in 
which a leisured class can exist, in which men can be sweated or 
women driven by fear of starvation to degradation, or where any 
person can have any diiliculty in finding employment. A country 
in which it can bo gravely stated that there is not work to be found 
for some of its members whilst any of them are in want of anything 
is pretty low down in the depths of barbarism. 

But it must be remembered that combination in work is of no 
advantage unless the increased product thereby obtained is properly 
« utilised. If a number "of men combine their labour and so increase 
their productive power, but find that, after all, they are worse, off 
than if they had remained apart, it is evident that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in their organisation and that they have 
missed true civilisation. 

If invoking the aid of machinery is found to cause distress 
amongst numbers of the members, if every increase of productive 
power still leaves a large number in poverty, and others in constant 
fear of poverty, the industrial system is wrong. If it is possible for 
men of authority as industrial experts to gravely opine that distress 
in the community exists in consequence of om-prodwitwni the 

condition of that country can beet be described as chaos. 

One of the ways in which the productive power* of a community 
may be wasted is by its being wrongly directed. An obvious rule 
of common sense, which every individual when left to his* own 
resources will observe as a matter of necessity, is to prodnce sufficient 
necessaries before spending time and energy in the production of 
snperfluities. If Robinson Crusoe, when shipwrecked, had set 
hin^f to make a tuaay clock before he had provided for his food 
.^d shelter, ke would have been x^[avdcid as insane. The same 
bondemnatiou must be passed, upca a omihnnily which produoee 
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jewciidryj oarrid aideboatds, and pleasure yachts, whilst it ha.s apt 
snfficiMife fi>Qd to properly feed afl its members, nor sufficient olothinig', 
shelter, fresh air, and pure water to keep them in health. It would 
be bad enough if those who are underfed were left to console 
themselves' as best they could with the jewellery, sideboards, 
and yachts, but when these articles of luxury are appropriated 
by those who have also more than their share of the neces- 
saries, the evil of misdirection is aggravated by the evil of unfair 
distribution. 

Let it be granted for the purpose of this essay that it is an 
argnable question whether distribution should bo absolutely equal, 
whether it should not rather be according to the need of the 
individual ; of the self-sacrifice involved in his work ; of the intrinsic 
value of his work, or of its market value (a sometimes very different 
thing). Civilisation requires that it shall at any rate be upon some 
rational system, and, if upon one of the two la.^t uieutioned, that 
each individual should have a fair opportunity to earn as good a 
living, and live as pleasant a life, as if alone in an ordinarily 
productive country, since it is not to be suppoi^ed that ho would 
have consented to be n member of the community upon any less 
favoiirablo terms. A country must be far removed from civilisation 
of which its most famous political economist could write that its 
payments to members seemed to be almost in inverse ratio to the 
arduous nature of their work. 

It may be argued that unevenness of distribution is not a 
disadvantage to the community as a whole, since the privation of 
those who go short is balanced by the gain of those who obtain the 
excess, but a moment’s reflection will show that this is a fallacy. If 
A. and B. are each receiving £100 per annum, and you take £50 
from A. and give it to T>,, it is evident that A. will suflcr more in the 
deprivation of ordinary conveniences of life than B. will gain in 
benefit by the increase in his income. If the remaining £50 be 
taken from A. to increase B.’s income to £200, the loss to A. will 
still more overbalance the gain to B. 

It would be necessary, or at least highly advantageous, to the 
attainment of such civilisation as above described, that all the 
members of the community should have a due sense of their duties 
towards one another, each one as scrupulous to allow to others their 
fair share of all benefits as anxious to obtain his own. Therefore 
we should find in/i civilised community that men would be esteemed 
mostly for their consideration for others, and that a citizen who 
wonld indulge in luxury while others wanted necessaries, or would 
appropriate to himself more laud or any other property than each 
one could possess, would be regarded with similar conden^nation (but 
more severe, as involving matters of more importance) as a guest at 
a social gathering who should lounge on three chairs at once whilst 
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others had to stand, or should cram his podcets with the refresh* 
menis intended for all whilst others had to go snpperless. 

In short, whilst poverty, when involuntary, woald be regarded as a 
matter to be immediately remedied, and, when volnntaiy, a claim to 
respect, Wealth wonld be regarded as a crime. 

There is nothing novel in the above propoeitiona. They have 
been recognised more or less completely by nearly every community 
that accident or design ever foanded and by every broAerhood that 
has ever materially assisted in the progress of humanity. The 
Viking leader took an equal share of plunder with his followers, the 
early Christians and Mcdiccral monks bad all things in common, the 
heroes of chivalry were men who took little for themselves whilst ^ 
they worked hard for others, tho pioncoia who first settle on a gold- 
field divide the claims with rigid equality, and tho survivors of a 
shipwreck, whilst waiting for salvation, shaio e<]ually what they may 
find of provisions as of hardships. 

Finally, the laws of good breeding, those that govern any social 
gathering, are precisely those which, if carried into all the operations 
of a community, would make it tnilj^ civilised. 

Neither is tliere anytliing iinpobsiWe nor even untested in these 
ruteb, as already shown. An luteiesting and now existing instance 
of the many small communities that have attained happiness by 
observing them is the Colony of Uu^kiu, Tennessee, described in 
volume iii. of Tiu Wide Wot hi ^ p. 2(>l (IfeDD). If it be said that no 
nation has held to them long, it may be replied that their abandon- 
rxyent has always been followed by poverty, disease, and the curse of 
mutual distrust. It is bometimes said that though small communities 
have tried them no large one ever has. It is true that it is a more 
difficult problem for a large community than a small one to govern 
itself ; and for this i(*nson conquest, that is, the increase of the Bvzo 
of a community by force, is deterrent to civilisation. 

But one large cominunity, at any rate, the ancient Empire of 
Peru, attained po much more civilisation than any modern nation 
that all its citizens were well provided for, all entirely free from 
those great curses, poverty and the fear of poverty. 

Perhaps the most truly civilised people of whom history gives ns 
any record were the “ naked savages " inhabiting iiayti when first 
discovered by Columbus. These people seem to have attained a 
state of happiness which filled the more thoughtful of their conquerors 
with envy, and this simply by applying to their social life the rules 
of common sense. 

Impatient of unnecessary labour, their food and shelter were of 
the most easily procurable, and clothipg was dispensed with. But 
of everything necessary to a comfortable existence there jv&a ample 
provision for all, for what little work they did was properly directed. 
One result of this combbied umpUcity and abundance was that their 
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jge^ji ihn$i^ to . the Spaniards whsterer they* asked for vithont* 
^ongfat of barter. And why not? When one can alwayl^ has^ 
plenty one can afford to be hospitable. ' 

There is no fear of theft nor possibility of theft where he who ' 
needs is welcome to take, so these people's houses and gardens w«e 
not defended by bolts, dykes, or hedges. 

And though scorning what we call the “ Industrial Arts,” is, 
making useless tilings for the sake of making, their lives were not* 
lacking in refinement ; for the social arts — music, dancing, poetry, 
and conversation — were highly cultivated by them. And as for 
luxuries, they had in plenty and perfection .those luxuries compared 
with which jewellery, paintings, and fancy clocks are rubbish, 
namely, ample leisure, fresh air, scenery, and unrestricted genial 
social intercourse. 


0. M. Beaumont. 
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A CASE FOR INQUIRY IN THE 
POST OFFICE. 


The traveller in Home is met with the followiag aphoristic comment 
on the absence of marble in the Coliseum ; What the Barbarians 
left the Barberinia took” It may be some distant echo of this 
aphorism which has led to the current saying in the Post Office on 
the causes of mortality among the employees. The generalised 
expei^ence is summed up in the following grim sentence : “ What 
consumption leaves the madhouse takes.” This is perhaps not 
literally true, but it is a clear popular expression of the prevailing 
impression among the employees of tho lower grades of the indoor 
postal service. Among the large bodies of sorters and telegraphists 
there is an ineradicable belief that consumption claims an abnormal 
tribute of lives, and among the telegraphists there is an equally 
deeply rooted belief that their work is productive of mental disease 
in all its forms, from the more severe and pronounced types which 
find treatment in an asylum, to those less serious cases which result 
in an amiable softness or express themselves in abnormal craving for 
alcohol. Nor are these beliefs confined to l^lnglisb postal employees 
alone. They are equally prevalent in the continental countries. At 
the International Congress of Telegraphists held in Como in June 
1890 this became especially obvious. Delegates from Italy, France, 
England, Switzerland, and Austria made frequent references to the 
widespread belief, and their references were of such a character as 
to point to an underlying aasamption of this 88 an incontroTertible 
feet. 

Up to the present the science of statistics has furnished no 
complete data by which these beliefs can be accurately tested. Bat 
it nevertheless remains a most remarkable fact that sneh a nniversal 
belief shoold exist, and it would be still more remarkable shoald it 
tqm ont to be nnwarranted. The electrical condition of the atmos* 
phere is known to affect abnormally nervous persons, hystotioal 
> saligeots and the like, producing changes which resalt in depression 
1^ exdtement.. !Bat no detailed investigation existo upon the 
Plhfloence of an eleotrically charged atmosj^ere npon nOlud' persons, 
l^. 'Uamioa, a Branch soimatist, wd JDr. Obarlm Ber^ a ^yddan 
of ^ B^odtre Hiatal, have b^ SSparatdly staffed tiie snlgeet of 
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fche inflamce of the electrical condition of the snrronndixig air npon 
their Bubjects, and there is every reason to believe that veiy profound 
nervous effects result from changes in electrical tension. Dr. Arlidge, 
who died recently, collected together a considerable mass of informa- 
tion and published it in a treatise on the JOiscaacs of OacupationSit 
His book became a classic, and undoubtedly led to the reduction of the 
mortality of most dangerous trades. In a letter dated April 9, 1806, 
he tells me : I had hoped to get some returns of the longevity, 
the health and prevalent maladies especially of those constantly 
engaged in connection with electrical agencies and instruments. . . . 
I wrote to the ofllcers of the Central Office, and was curtly told that 
it was contrary to the rule of the department to give information 
repecting the employees. Why it should ' be so 1 have never 
comprehended.” 

Far be it from mo to assert that the electrically charged atmos- 
phere is the chief or only cause of the insanity of telegraphists. I 
believe it to rest rather in other conditions of his work, chief of 
which is its monotony, I was discussing this ((uestion one day with 
a celebrated French electrician, and he said to mes Imagine a man 
repeatedly writing or sending such phrases as * Expect me at six 
thirty,’ ‘ Shall be late to-night,’ hundreds of times per day for years 
on end ! Is it not enough to drive any man mad ? ” This is a 
very fair description of the mass of the telegraphists’ work, and I am 
inclined to agree with the French expert. 

Despite the refusal of official evidence on so important a subject 
it is still possible to get some figures, and these point wholly to the 
justification of the belief of the employees. If better statistics prove 
the contrary, which I doubt, it is obviously the duty of the postal 
authorities to produce them, and thus kill this bogey of the telegraph 
operator. An endeavour was made to kill the consumption bogey, 
which failed, and it remains incontrovertibly established that both 
in England and France hundreds of the postal employees die of 
preventiblo pulmonary disease.^ 

Let us look at the justificatory evidence for this widespread 
belief of the telegraphists. In 1885 and 1886 particulars were 
given in the Post Office Estimates oF the causes o£ retirement among 
telegraphists. They showed in 1885 that of a total of 32 pensions 
granted 20, or 02*5 per cent., were on account of nervous disease. 
The following year the same heavy percentage was shown. There 
were, in 1886, 34' cases of pensions, of which 18, or 52*9 per cen^, 
were for nervous complaints. The remainder were mainly respira- 
tory complaints. These figures immediately attracted the attention 
of the medical papers in England and America, the Lancet being 
especially string in its comments. The postal department shielded 

^ Vide my paper, ** Consilinption in the Po&t Office,’* read before the British 
Congress on TnbercnloBls on July 24 last* 

VoL. 156. — ^No. 3. 2 
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itseU by discontiniuzig the pablioalion of the details ! Sat do 
inqaiiy was made,, socih as M. MiUenmd has recently institated 
concerning consumption and its ravages among the French postal 
employees.. 

The pbetal service has an insarance association known by an 
offidal misnomei* as the United Kingdom Postal and Tdegxaph 
Service Benevolent Assodation. It is in every respect an insarance 
association, and as all postal lives are carefnlly selected lives, in 
consequence of the medical entry examinations, all members of this 
. sodety are selected lives. Pick np its reports haphazard and we 
immediately see the jnstiiication for the belief that consnmption and 
‘ the madhonse take all the lives. I pick up the Report for 1895. 
Forty>eeven telegraph deaths are recorded, of which nine are from 
nervous disease and thirty-two from pulmonary disease. The last 
Report for 1000 shows a total of thirty-ifeven telegraph deaths, of 
which two are suicides, six from nervous disease, and nineteen from 
respiratory disease. 

Sndi a condition is indicated each year by the Reports of the 
society. The olTicial figures, published in the Postmaster-General’s 
Report for the last few years, confirm the nnoflicial figures for 
consumption. It certainly behoves the postal department to publish 
well classified and detailed statistics on the nervous and other 
complaints of telegraphists. 


CnARi.Es IT. Garland. 



1901. 


THE CLERGY AND THE TEACHING 
OF ETHICS. 


In the August number of the Nineteenth Cmtury is a remarkable 
article by the Bishop of Hereford. It is entitled “ Moral Influence ^ 
in Politics,” and seeks .to account for the vast gulf which the 
Bishop discovers between the standard of morals which guides the 
action of individuals, and that which directs the actions of commu- 
nities and states. The cause of the moral improvement of indi- 
viduals ho traces principally, if not exclusively, to the influence of 
Christianity. How, then, he usks, is it that there is so much immo- 
rality in our internal, asVell as external public life ? 

It is due primarily, we are told, to the fact that Christ’s teaching 
was intended purely for the individual, and the famous dictum, 

“ Bender to Cmsar the things that are Cmsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,” is regarded as having the result of restraining the 
Churches from trying to directly influence the course of public and 
political life. And so, after the lapse of nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, Hi. Vercival regaids with pain and dismay the spectacle of 
a nation like England, whose public policy is too often dictated 
by selfishness, brutality, and the meanest and most ignoble 
motives. 

To remedy this deplorable condition of things the Anglican 
prelate makes the proposal that manuals cf practical ethics should 
be introduced into the schools, and that systematic instruction should 
be given with the object of directly elevating the character of the 
young. 

Pinally — and it is a most significant conclusion — ” we need,” he 
says, “ a great deal more of the influence of ethical societies,” and 
he proposes that these societies should become less academical in 
their nature and proceedings, and become more and more intimately 
associated with our every-day life. 

Few tboughtfal people will be disposed to deny the essential truth 
of Dr> FOQliyBl’B criticianis of the public morality of the so-called 
Christian nations, especially as exhibited in the outside, world in 
their relations with one another.^ It is a state of things which is 
more and more arresting the attention of serions politieianB and 
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reformers, and party politic are becoming every day more and more 
inflaenced by growing feeling of nneasinesB dne to an innate 
conviction that the continoocs existmace of each an evil conditio]|[ ia 
mtolerablp and fraught with the utmost peril to the interests of the 
community and of the world at large. It is the general conscience 
which is becoming, slowly, it is true, but still surely, more and more 
alive to the incongraities and inharmoniea which are to be found 
between our professions as Christian peoples and our actual 
conduct. 

So far we can cordially agree with the Bishop, but we cannot 
understand how, if Christianity had really had the influence upon 
individuals claimed for it by its apologists, it comes about that the 
corporate life, made up as it is of individuals, should be so tainted 
and corrupt in its external manifestations. Is the Bishop sure that 
the standard of morality sot up by the individual for his observance 
is so much superior to that which inB];>ireB the action of all collec- 
tively as a nation ? There must be some relation between the two ; 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that if the general policy of a 
nation is corrupt it is dne to a low standard of private and indivi- 
dual morality. 

Let ns take a case in point. The Bishop quotes the conduct of 
a certain South African statesman, who has earned for himself an 
unpleasant notoriety through his connection with an infamous 
conspiracy to overthrow the government of an adjoining state 
during a time of peace. This man was guilty of treachery and 
deceit, but owing to his social and political inllueuce, due to the 
possession of great wealth and a forcible personality, he was 
able to disentangle himself from the miserable affair with an 
unblemished reputation in the eyes of the generality of his fellow- 
countrymen. , 

Do we not see every day the same pbenomenon in priyate Ufe 'r 

So long as a man has wealth and a commanding personality be can 
generally blind and pervert the moral sensibilities of his neighbours 
knd townsfolk, however discreditable the transactions he is engaged 
in. The millionaires, who in America and other countries have 
bnilt np their fortnnes at the cost of the unremitting toil, and too 
often of the blood and tears, of thousands, are admired and wor- 
shipped by their fellow-countrymen ; they are regarded as national 
institutions, and the stranger is invited to share in the general 
admiration of a social and politicat system, in which the exist- 
ence of such flue flowers of our modem civilisation is rendered 
poBsihle. 

Beings of such an exalted station and with such ample resources 
. at thrir command find little difficulty in satisfying every whim or 
desire without, as a rule, bringing themselves into open conflict witb 
the law, which bears heavily only 0^ those who often are driven I7 
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belplessaeBB and despair to acts of violenoe and oiime, whioh they 
liave not tbe means to disguise and from the effects of whidi they 
are consequently nnable to esoaph. 

It seems, in fact, impossible to avoid the eondnsion tbet if the 
policy of our statesmen is often misguided, arbitrary, and* immorali 
it is because such men, as mdividnals, have received a very imperfect 
ethical training, and are therefore just as likely to go wrong in 
private as in public life; only in the former case their errors are 
not attended ^by national disasters, and so do not attract general 
attention. 

It must be the personal character of the statesman or public 
official whidh determines his policy ; and the Bishop of Hereford 
himself admits this when ho proposes to introduce text-books and 
practical lessons of morality into our schools as a means of improving 
the general moral atmosphere of the people and of elevating the 
aims of its rulers. 

Christianity, he admits, after all these years, seems to have had 
little appreciable in&uenco upon the secular policies of nations ; but 
at the same time he would like us to believe *that it has had a 
marvellously improving efVe^t upon the personal character of 
individuals. Herein he exaggerates the value of the personal 
benefits to be derived from Christianity, and fails to see the exact 
ratio existing between the conditions of public and p^vate 
morality. 

Of course we all admit that there has been a great improvement 
in the standard of ethics adopted by the average individual during 
the last nineteen hundred years, and it follows that there has been 
also a corresponding improvement in national ethics, and Christianity 
may justly claim a certain share in this work of ethical evolution. 
How great that share is is a matter about which people will hold 
different views according to the nature of their religious beliefs. 
Bnt it g06B WitbODt SSyiDg that the unprejudiced historian and 
philosopher will not be disposed to credit Christianity with so 
important a part in this work as is claimed by its partisan 
followers. 

The Chnrch teaching of the past has laid its chief stress on 
the importance of dogmas and beliefs; the subject of ethics, as 
covering the field of actual conduct, has never at any time in 
Chnrch history since the death of Christ been regarded as a 
matter of paramount importance, and conseqaently it has always 
been put into the backgronnd, and often entirely ignored in the 
cnxricnla of instmetion drawn up for the benefit of the young 
men who are nMmatoly intended to be the official ezpcments of 
their religion. 

Nevertheless, there have been at all times men, even among the 
ranks of the Christisn dergy, who have recognised that the spirit of 
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Chiu^B toaobing wui essentially ethical in ohaiacter, and that it» 
supreme Valoe. lay . in- the importance attribated to conduct^ as dis- 
tinguished from a mere profession ^ faith ; and snch men, by tiieir 
own examples, as well as by the insistency with which tiiey 
proclaimed those great, and fundamental principles npmi which 
Christianity like most other religions systems, is based, appeded to 
the innate^’Woral instincts of their hearers and of all who came 
within the radins of their influence, and so have helped to raise the 
ethical standards of the community. 

But such Christian teachers have unfortunately been in the 
minority. Had they been more numerous, and had they met with 
less opposition from their clerical brethren, who have ever denounced 
as unorthodox this purely humanitarian view of Christ’s missiou 
upon earth, we should not now be sorrowing with the Bishop over 
the national crimes of England or of any other “ Christian ” country, 
over crimes for which we, as individual units of the corporate whole, 
must be held responsible. 

The remedy which Bishop Percival proposes for the gradual 
removal of the evils over which he laments so much, and with 
snch good cause, is in every way a very remarkable one. The 
work of national regeneration he throws entirely on societies 
which have been in existence in England for only teu or twelve 
year^ and which numbered at the beginning of the present year 
only about two or three thousand supporters throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Islands ! It would be in- 
teresting to know where the Bishop would suggest that the 
money should come from for that extension of the work of these 
societies which the worthy man so warmly advocates. - Will the 
Church of England subscribe ? Surely as an institution endowed 
and supported by the State it might reasonably be supposed to 
take some interest in the condition of the morality of the nation 

ftnd (tf its political representatives, its ralers and statesmen. If it 

does not regard this work os lying within its province, we may well 
ask— and onr question will be echoed by the common-sense of a 
whole nation — “ What rational grounds at all can it show for its 
continued existence as a State institution ?” Not for one moment 
does the Bishop stop to consider whether the fault of the laxity of 
public morality of which he complains is in measure due to the 
practical refusal of the clergy of the Church, of which he is a 
^gnitary and shining light, to undertake the moral and truly 
quritnal enlightenment of the people. 

The silence of the Bishop on this pmnt stiikes one at first as 
being simply astounding ; a little reflection, however, will show that 
he had a very good reason (ot ignoring the dergy as a possible and 
. useful agent in this work ci ethical |»ppBgi^a. The general 
.,J$i^flng of the leaders and teachers of the 'Ghnrbh ,of England and of 
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most other CbiistiMi seots is (me of intense entipafehy to th|f etiukiel 
morenumt, as bdi^g one whi(^ stoikeB at the reiy root and foondn^ 
ijoh of their anthority. iUl expression is pren to this sentiment in ; 
the^nninber, dated Angnst 30, 1900, of a well known religions weekly : 
called the Chriatian, in which the writer, who is discnssing^this yeiy . 
qoestum of the possibility of uniting the forces and energies of the ' 
Christian Churches and the Ethical Societies, sajs : " Bat to ereiy 
such proposition true Christians can make but one reply. The 
gospel is a stewardship committed to men and women who have 
experienced its saving power; and above all else stewardship 
demands fidelity. Farther; Christianity is a reUgion of facts, and 
the truth of its gospel is demonstrated by its effects upon the lives 
that receive it. The ethical teachers merely spin theories and pro* 
pound philosophies ; and these cannot regenerate men. So far from 
there being any rapprochement between the two things, wc must sec 
to it tJuct the abyss %mdens every day.” 

It is obvious then that all proposals to the clergy to help in the 
great and good work of the teaching and preaching of ethical prin- 
ciples as the basis of right conduct in the life* of the individual 
perscmal unit and of the corporate state will not find favour with 
that very considerable number of them who share the views and 
prejudices of the writer just quoted. In fact, any such suggestion 
acts upon the minds of such people as a red rag upon the prover- 
bial bull, and arouses such feelings of irritation as are expressed in 
the very unethical and unchristian sentiment which we find at the 
conclusion of the passage above referred to. The Bishop was no 
doubt aware of all this, and was prudent enough to avoid making a 
proposal which would certainly exente the indignation of a large 
number of his clerical brethren, and would involve him in undig- 
nified squabbles and controversies, such as the past history of the 
Church has made us only too familiar with. 

ThO pr dinaiy layiQIUli however) may be ezensod if^he ocoaaionaUy 
feels constrained to express his r^ret that the clergy as a whole 
make so little use of the golden opportunities afforded them* in the 
pulpit, and through the vast influence which they still exert in the 
firid of education, to assist in every possible way in this glorious 
work of ethical regeneration which the Bishop of Hereford justly 
considers to be so necessary for the true progress of any 
nation. 

Unfortunately, the minds of the majority of them are at present 
occupied with very different tasks. They are too, much possessed 
with the idea of tbe importance of preaching crusades for the eon- 
vendon of Mohammedans, Buddhists, and Confneians, or too muoh 
impressed with the conception of the civilismg and ennobling 
influences (ff war, or are too much wrapt up in the saving efiSea (7 
of cha]ioos,'VeatmmtB, pictures, and all the antique mumbo-jnmbo 
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of prieBtly saperstitioD, to be able even to Eee the real needs of the 
people, mnch less to remedy them. 

Blind moths I that scarce themsdres know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have loom’d anght else the least 
l^t to the faithful henlsman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them ? What need they ? Tliey are sped ; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Maurice G. HERunh 



1901. 


THE NEW SNOBBISHNESS. 


In the Wkstmixstjor Revieav Lady Grove writes on the subjects of 
Mispronunciation and Middle-classdom. Certain tests, she says, 
may be adopted by which the sheep may be separated from the 
goats, the upper from the middle classes. 'Uhe shibboleth of caste 
is to be found in the word ** girl.” The man or woman who pro- 
nounces the word “ girl ** is outside the pale ” : presumably ‘‘ gal ” 
belongs to Whitechapel. She confesses, however, that she has 
known those who are unable to detect the difterence : and we are 
driven to the conclusion that social salvation depends upon the ear 
more than on anything else. But though this test is conclusive, 
there are others whi^sh aflord an equally valuable criterion. The 
socially saved must pronounce “valet’’ and “Calais’* as though 
they were innocent of a Gallic origin ; on the other hand, they must 
talk of an ’otel,” not “ a hotel.” The latter form makes a book 
unreadable. Again, one must speak of “port wine,’^ not of “ port”; 
this on tho authority of those from whose “ verdict there can be no 
appeal.” The word dress,” when “ gown ” is meant, is forbidden, 
but a “ napkin ” should never be criled a " serviette.” The man 
who “ leaves town ” to join “a week-end pjirty” is guilty of a double 
outrage; “photos,” “bikes,” and “wires” (when telegrams are 
meant) constitute an abomination. The man who finds himself 
alone in a hansom cab must on no account sit in the middle, or say 
that he has been “ riding ” in a hansom. Napkin-rings, fish-knives, 
tea-cosies, tidies, and nightgown cases are the insignia of the middle 
classes. Such is the alchemy of society. 

But perhaps all would not be agreed, and the writer may be per- 
mitted to offer a few criticisms. 

1. The writer has circularised the dukes and duchesses on the 
question of the pronunciation of “ hotel.” So great an expert as 
Lady Grove should be aware of the danger of trusting to ladies who 
are lower in the social scide. And she herself furnishes us with the 
drOSdfQl C0Il8C(|Uencea that follow from the imprudence of patting 
one’s trust in “ marchionesses.” Now, sixty per cent, of tbe dukes 
and duchesses pronounce for “hotel,” while thirty-nine per cent, are 
in favour of “ ’otel.” The most astonishing answer received was to 
the effect t^at “ it really did not matter.” However, the writer was 
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only a dowagerrdne^BSB, and, I am afraid, a poor deluded creature 
at beat 

2;' Lady Qxove aaj^ that she has seen “ a oonnteK of irreproach-.. 
able breeding eatixtg cheese with her knife.” 

In all the writer’s experience he has never seen any one eat bis 
cheese with anything else, but for one exception. He once saw a 
duke help himself with a tablespoon, and tear the cheese to jneces 
with his fingers. But he always thought it a very disgusting habit. 

3. Lady Grove once saw “ a marchioness drinking tea out of a 
saucer.” 

The writer can only exclaim “ Shame ! ” He can truthfully say 
tlmt in all his experience he has never known a duchess do such a 
thing. He could quote the melancholy fate of the Duchess of 

Q — - , who died of diphtheria produced by pouring scalding tea 

down her throat. 

4. One must speak of a " shift,” not a ‘'chemise.” 

The writer hesitates to speak of either. But his zeal for inquiry 
led him to ask for a “ shift ” at the shop of a milliner who, to his 
knowledge, provided underclothing to four princesses — a German 
highness and three duchesses. The milliner declared that he did 
not know what was meant. 

5. “ Gentlemanlike,” not “ gentlemanly.” 

It is to be hoped that no one who has the slightest reverence for 
the English language will use either of these words. The former 
implies that a man is liko a gentleman but is not one, and before 
Lady Grove uses the word “ genteel ” again, may the writer beseech 
her to read the (Jem of Oencred Ojde (George Meredith). And, 
speaking of literature, there are one or two volumes which may be 
recommended — Le.s Frecicusc^ Jiidiculcs, Leu femmea mvmics, and the 
records of the Hotel Rambouillet. 

6. “ Yon must not sit in the middle of a hansom cab.” 

The last person the writer saw indulging in this vulgarity was an 
ex-Premier of England. 

7.. “ Dimond,” “ aint," ” wantin’,” and ” Seymer ” are permissible 
and even aristocratic. 

Tbe best criticism is to be found in Lady Grove’s article: ”A, 

fine ear, a delicate enunciation, and a refined spirit is necessary to 
the .||oper appreciation of the beauties of so subtle a language.” 
Echo answers “ Aint it just ? ” 

It is to be hoped that we do not appear hypercriticaU But of 
Lady Grove’s test, we should say that the majority are tests, not of 
aristocracy, but of on ordinary knowledge of English. Others are 
entirely debateable: and the remainder are ramply absurd. The 
fret is that we all know (though we may have different ideas on the 
rabject) what is a gentleman a^d what is the reverse: He is not 
..the sum total p, number of partionlaiitaeB of diction i£d costume. 
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In short, he is, he doeirltoli oontUBt.' He is an abshraot enl^, nrt n 
ooHediinn of capridoas atoms. I^es are unable to graqp ahsimrt 
ideas of any kind. On the other hand, they have an infinite g«maS 
for xninndm and the microscope. 13iey apply the only tests they 
are able to employ. Let them ding to their kingdom of Lillipnt. 
It is to he regretted that they can see only the parts, bat are unable 
to recognise the whole. But by all means let the parts be correct. 
Let no man be dabbed aristocratic because ho says “aint” or 
“ dimond,” or plebeian becanse he' pronounces Calais” as if it was 
French, and “ Cayenne ” as if it was English. And, above all, may 
men be gifted with the power of distinguishing between “ gentle- 
men” and “cads,” while “the upper ten thousand,” the “upper 
cirdes,” or the “ aristocracy ” are relegated to their proper sphere in 
the kitchen. 

OuuiR Bysder. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

We recently had the pleasure of calling attention to Dr. Hastie’s 
translation of Vi-Mld der Mcnsehlmt (The Ideal of Humanity) by 
Karl Chr. Pr. Krause, which we understand was the first attempt to 
introduce the writings of this philosopher to English readers. Those 
who have been interested in Dr. Hastie’s book will, perhaps, be glad 
to know that a collection of Kranse’s miscellaneona writings, in one 
volume, is procurable from Messrs. Williams and Norgate, under the 
title of Dcr MeniKhhc 'dlmiid} Krause^ was a prolific writer, as the 
bibliography included in the present volume shows ; apd though in 
no little measure indebted to Schelling, he displays a striking 
originality. The book will repay perusal, though the awkward 
language occasionally employed may increase the difficulties of the 
English reader. It should interest the followers of Auguste Comte, 
although Krause recognises another god than the Menschheit." 
Der Mewsckheithmul is an ideal not to be coldly set aside, bnt, like 
other ideals, worth striving after, even if it can never be wholly 
attained. If all nations could bo gathered into one Federation, as 
Krause dreamed, international jealousies and wars would cease, and 
the millennium might then not be far off. We have in the book the 
author's thoughts on many interesting questions, telling ns what our 
conduct in his ideal Bwnd should be ; and on the whole he mani- 
fests a very broad and tolerant spirit. Especially interesting is the 
anther's Creed or Menschheitspruch in imitation of that of Athanasius, 
as also his modification of the Lord’s Prayer. It seems like the 
irony of fate that a man with such a large heart, ready to embrace 
all the world — ^the Pounder, as he calls himself, of the Menschheit- 
bund — should for so many years have led such an unhappy esistence. 

We have more than once welcomed contributions to philosophy 
issued hy the enterprisiDg firm of Fr. Fromman, and we have plea- 

Bvire in caUing attention to a recent publication, der 

PhUosophie im Islam, by T. J. de Boer.^ The course of Moslem 

■ MengehhcUhund^ Nebst Anhang und Nachtr&gen aus dem handachriftlichen 

i^^^Mhlassa Ton Karl Chr. Fr. Kraaae, Edited by Biohard Vetter. London: 

'CWiUiaBis a Norgate. 

j. * OneMvkttderPkUoiofhieinildtmf. T.J. DeBoer. : Fr. Fronuoau. 
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philosophy, as the writer remarks^ is more a process of digestion than 
production, no important progressive thoughts being discovered 
therein ; but it is of value in so far as it was the first attempt to 
assimilate the results of Greek thought more largely, and with 
greater freedom than had been done in the Altchristliclwi DogmaiiJc. 
The volume, like the first above noticed, is well printed in Roman 
type. 

The second volume of the History of the Eiiglisli Church^ (to be 
completed in seven volumes), of which][the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Winchester and the Rev. W. Hunt are the general editors, is 
written by the Dean (W. R. W. Stephens) himself, and deals with 
the period from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Edward I. 
This period is the most important in the making of England ” ; in 
it the foundations of our institutions in Church and State were laid ; 
it was an age of birth and growth, of vigour and progress — intel- 
lectual, religious and political. Mr. Stephens fully enters into the 
spirit of the time, and fitly tells the story of its stirring events. 
Great men like Lanfrane, Anselm, Becket, Stephen Langton, and 
Robert Grosseteste are vividly depicted, and their deeds related 
with appropriate and picturesque energy. Church and State grew 
together, and the qualities of churchmen and statesmen were, gene- 
rally combined. Religion and politics were not always the same 
thing, but they were almost inseparable ; so the story of the Church 
is the story of England during this period. The author, however, 
does not confine himself to tho political aspect of Church history, but 
describes the life and character of tho clergy, the monastic orders, 
popular religion and learning, and other matters relating to tho 
nation at large. The story of the period has never been better told, 
or perhaps so well in so small a compass. Summaries of principal 
events, &c., useful for reference, are given in Appendices. 

Mr. Benjamin Walker is a bold man, or he would not have ven- 
tured to entitle his common-sense philosophy Mr. Epictetus, Jun.f^ 
thus provoking unqivoidable comparisons with the great Stoic. We 
admit Mr. Walkers common-sense, but regret his lack of style, for 
his little book is essentially disjointed and scrappy. We sympathise 
to a great extent with his dissatisfaction with formal philosophy and 
conventional religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers a better refuge for the human mind. Mr. Walker's philosophy 
is not pure stoicism, as it is modified by Christian Theism, and the 
combination is productive of a cheerful optimism. The author says 
many sensible things, but few if any that are original. The book 
ought to be popular, and we wish it success. 

* Tht English, Church from f/ic Norman Conquest to Cut Accession of Edward /. 
(1066-1272). By the Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., F.S.A. London and 
New York: MacmiUan. 1901. 

^ Mr. Epictetus, Jwnr., Bis Book. Wherein is set forth a Common^sense Fhilosraby 
for the Oondact of Life. Benjamin Walker. London and Manchester : John 
Hey wood. 1001. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLmOS, AND JUBISPRUDBNCE. 

A OenJbwry^f Ltm Beform,} aa its sab-title infonns ns, ooxudsts of 
Twelve Lectures on the Changes in the Law of England daring the 
Nineteenth Centnry. These lectures were delivered at the request 
of the Council of Legal Education, in the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and the Council is to be highly commended, not only for its concep- 
.tion of the idea, but also for its choice of instruments for carrying 
into effect an idea so calculated to stimnlate interest in the theory 
and practice of law. The lecturers are all men standing in the frdkit 
rimk, either as practitioners in the conrts, like Mr. Montague Lush, 
or as a jurist, like Dr. T. A. Castor, or as men combining both 
characters, like Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., and Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
K.C. What better exponent of changes in the criminal law could 
one ask for than Sir Harry 11. Poland, K.C., Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple ? Dr. Blake Odgers is responsible for three lectures. Dr. 
Castor and Mr. Birrell for one apiece only. Both the latter are 
humorists of a high order, and both, have keen political insight, 
examining and weighing the law not only from a legal standpoint, 
but from a social and political one as well. Much of the matter is 
necessarily elementary, but in these reactionary days of smug com- 
placency it is just as well that the average man should be reminded 
of the vast changes which have taken place during the last century, 
chahges carried out by men of progressive thought in the teeth of 
exactly the same opposition that is offered to-day by the conservative 
mind to every proposed alteration for the amelioration of society and 
the removal of iujustice. 

Our Public Scfwols : Their Influence on Bnflisli History^ by Mr, 

J. G. Cotton Minchin, will appeal to every public khool man whpther 
he belongs to those schools which are treated of here or not. The 
schools forming the snlgect of this volume are Charterhouse, Eton, 
Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Bugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, and 
Winchester. Shrewsbury the author has purposely omitted, as its 
history was being written by the late Mr. G. W. Fisher at the time 
f he was engaged upon the present. If we may venture to make a 
suggestion, Mr. Minchin might include this famous school, together 
with many others, such as Tonbridge, Manchester, Uppingham, 
Bepton, Hailebnry, Epsom, and Leamington in a second volume, 
which, although perhaps lacking in such a wealth of historical inci- 

^ A CetUuty of Law Reform. Twelve Lectures on the Changes in the Law of 

sugiand during the i^ineteenth centiQi}'. Delivered at tbe request of tbe Coancii 

of Legal EducatioD, in the Old Hall, Lincoln's Inn, diuing Hiohaelmas Term, 1900, 
and Hilary Term, 1901. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Hew Tork ; The Mac- 
millan Company. 1901. 

t Our PuMto SehooU : Their Infiuenee on Englith SUtory. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
' London : Swan, Bonnenschein & Co., Ltd. lOOl, 
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•deb^ would appeal veiy strongly ^ a very nTimetoas class. Many 
of tbese M^ools have their own special annals^ which cater only ibr 
th^ respective alurmi, bnt intimately connected as most of them 
are with the leading events of onr national history, each is of inte> 
rest to the average Englishman, who naturally wishes to &ow some- 
thing of these great national institutions, where onr national 
characteristics are formed and trained. The present work should 
satisfy the most curious, since it contains a wealth of information, 
comprising not merely the history and growth of each school bnt of 
every name connected therewith in any way famous, from every walk 
of life. In a work of such magnitude it would be strange if 
mistakes were wholly absent. On page 21 C it was the 74'th !ffigh- 
landers and not the 73rd which went down with the JHrhealiead, 
This may be a misprint, like several others which we have 
noticed. 

The current Statidical Account of the Seven Colonies of Austral- 
asia, 1899-1900,1 by Mr. T. A. Coghlan, Statistician of New South 
Wales, has increased in bulk and extended in the scope of its 
information. This has been necessitated chiefly by the new condi- 
tions brought into existence by the creation of the new Common- 
wealth. A short account of the Federal movement was only to bo 
expected, but the editor has, in onr opinion, very wisely added short 
historical sketches of each colony, thus increasing very considerably 
the value of the book. The stati,stica are, as usual, well up to date, 
carefully compiled, and thoroughly reliable. 

' A SMistlcal Ar.count of thfi Scenh Cofom^s of AnstriUa'^ia^ ISOD -ItWO, By T. A. 
Coghlan, Sfcafcistician of New South Wales. Eighth Issue. Sydney: William 
Applegate Gullick, Government Printer. ISIOO. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The new revised edition of Mr. Vickers’ History of Herod ^ contains 
some alterations and additions which, however, do not affect the 
character of the book as a vindication of Herod. The author writes 
in the spirit of an advocate, but the portrait which he draws of 
Herod is not essentially different from the account given by 
Josephns. The result of Mr. Vickers’ careful investigation is to 
shew that Herod was not as black as some previons writers have 
painted him. He offended the Jewish priesthood by his opposition 
to the rigid tenets of Judaism, and his family troubles were the 
result of unhappy circumstances rather than of his own wickedness. 
We can scarcely agree with Mr. Vickers as to Herod’s conduct with 
regard to Mariamne’s execution. On the whole, the volume is 
candid and judicious, and is an important contribution to historical 
literature. 

. Lieutenant-Oolodel Edward Gorton has written a volume entitled, 
Some Home, Truths re the Maori War, 1803 to 1869,- which wUI 
interest both politicians and military men. The principal object of 
the book is to show that the Governor of New Zealand at the 
period, Sir George Grey, unwarrantably interfered with Lieutenant- 
General Sir D. A. Cameron, and that this made the task of the latter 
in bringing the war to a successful termination very difficult. As 
the late Governor and General Cameron are both now dead, they 
are personally unaffected by the allegations of Colonel Gorton save 
in so far as their reputations may be ail'ected by the remarkable 

statements in these pages. The aathor does not hesitate to attrlhate 

to the late Sir George Grey a violation of trnth, giving as hia 
anthority Mr. Charles Brown, formerly Superintendent of Taranaki, 
who was represented by the Governor as having warned him of 
danger to the .town of New Plymouth and the probability of a 
massacre of women and children. The difficulty raised by the 
publication of the volume is that the late Sir George Grey has now 
no opportunity of vindicating his character. While we cannot 
venture to pronounce any dogmatic opinion on the subject-matter of 
the volume with reference to purely personal questions, we must 
pay a tribute to the author for the 'rivid and interesting picture he has 
given of his own experiences in the campaign. The closing sentences 
in the book deserve attention,aB they have some bearing on the wretched 
South African conflict : “ There is no doubt that one of the results 
of the war now going on in South Africa agunst the Boers will be 

^ The EiHory efStrod, or Another LoeJs at « Man emerging from TvseiUy Centuries ey 
Calumny. By John Vicken. Now BoTioed Edition, umdon : WiUiams ft Norgate. 

^ Some Home Truths re the Maori War, 1869 to 1869. By Lieatenaat'Colonel Edward 
Gorton. London ; Oioening ft Oo., Ltd. 
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necessary reforms in various departments of the army ; and it is to 
be hoped that the same opportunity will be taken to make a general 
commanding an army in the field in time of war absolutely inde- 
pendent^ as regards his military operations^ of the Governor of the 
country in which he may be serving, and thus prevent such disastrous 
consequences as have occurred in New Zealand and other countries/* 
Of the ** disastrous consequences ” in South Africa we have not yet 
heard the end. 

Un An dc Caserncy^ by M. Louis Lamarqne, is a personal account 
of a French soldier’s life for one year. It is a sad record, written, 
as M. Octave Mirbean says in the preface to the book, avec nne 
' tristesse profonde et une profonde pitic.*' The tyranny of a soldier’s 
immediate superiors is painfully delineated. In the French army 
the “ bleu ” (the recruit) is treated as a mere machine. The writer 
of this true history says the happiest day of his life was the day when 
he left the army. 

Cassell’s Hidory of the Boer War ^ gives a very vivid and, on 
the whole, fairly impartial account of the wretched struggle in 
which England has been engaged against the. two South African 
Eepnblics. Mr. Richanl Danes is obviously familiar with all the 
incidents in the campaign. writes in a rather unfiiimhed style. 
Take, for example, this sentence in the closing page of the volume : 
“ The youth of England rose from the apathy engendered by years 
of peace, and they, too, clamoured for the privilege of fighting, 
while the world gazed at the nation of sliopkeepers transformed, 
at the call of the bugle, to a nation of warriors.” This sort of 
writing is only fit for schoolboys. The illustrations in the volume 
are numerous, and some of them are excellent. 

The March of the Ten Thoitsavd^ is the title of Mr. H, G-. 
Dakyna’s admirable translation of Xenopbon’s Analasis. The 
introductory sketch of Xenophon’s life is a most carefully written 
piece of biography. Xenophon, as the friend of Plato and 4;he 
disciple of Socrates, deserves a very prominent place in the annals 
of ancient Greece. 

MM. Durrioux. and Fauvelie have in their delightful work, 

• Sa7narkand la Bint Gardie^^ given a most vivid, picturesque, and 
fascinating account of their journey, from the Caspian to Bakon, 
then to Krasnovadok, and subsequently to Merv, Samarkand and 
Bokhara. The authors saw everything worth seeing, and entered 
fully into the strange and dreamlike existence of the people of 

1 Un An dc Caserne. Far Lonis Lamarque. Preface d’Oetave Mirbean. Paris: 
P. V. Stock. 

^ CandPs History of the Bper H'ar, 1899-1001. Richard Danes. Illustrated. 
London : Oassell & Co., Ltd. 

> The March of the Ten Thousand. Being a Translation of the AnaJhasis. Preceded 
by a Life of Xenophon. By H. G. Dakyns. London : MacmUlan & Co., Ltd. 

^ Samarkamd la Bien Qardde. Par A. Darrienx et B. Fauvelie. Paris ; Librairie 
Flon. Nouirit et Cie. 
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Torkestan. The chapter dealiog with the fatore contest between 
England and Bas^ for India is startling. The triamph of Bossia 
is confidently predicted. The book is illnstrated by a number of 
admirable photographs. 

Mr. J. 8. Lindsay’s Problems and Exercises in English History} 
is a remarkable escample of industry and scholarship. The series of 
which the part now issued forms “ Book B,” dealing with English 
history from 1899 to 1603, will consist of eight books, and it is 
helieyed that it will constitute “ an entirely new departure in 
educational apparatus for the study and teaching of history.” Sixty 
typical questions are given in this part arranged in the form of 
twelve one-hour teat papers. Hints are given on answering questions 
on histoiy, and there is a select list of books useful for teacher and 
learner. In our opinion many of the questions are too difBcnlt — 
ay., *' State briefly the causes and effects of the Wars of the Boses. 
Such a question might puzzle aa4^torian! 

^ ProUems and, ExercitiM in EnglUh History, Book B (1399-1603). By J. S. Lmdsaj. 
'Cambridge : Hcdcr&Sons. 
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BELLBIS LBTTBES. 

The fifth volume of The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift^^ edited by 
Mr. Temple Scott, contains some of Swift’s contributions to the 
political literature of his time. Although these writings, as the 
editor points out in his preface, are the expression of a party point 
of view, they are remarkable for their lucidity, their eloquence, their 
satirical power, and their extraordinary grasp of political principles. 
The Short Character of Tlmmis Earl of Wharton is a terrible 
example of Swift’s capacity for destroying the reputation of a 
political opponent. The character of Wharton was bad, but Swift 
blackened it so that it is perfectly villainous. He is without the 
sense of shame or glory,” writes this ruthless satirist, as some men 
are without the sense of smelling ; and, therefore, a good name to 
him is no more than a precious ointment would be to those. Who- 
ever were to describe the nature of a serpent, a wolf, a crocodile or a 
fox, must be understood to do it for the sake of .others, without any 
personal love or hatred for the animals themselves.*’ Wharton is 
represented as an unblushing* liar, a libertine, and a man who was 
never known ‘‘to refuse or keep a promise.” The pamphlet entitled 
“ The Conduct of the Allies ” is a splendid example of Swift’s power 
to sustain a Ministry by the subtlety and strength of his arguments, 
for he combined keen insight with force of expression. The portion 
of the volume which throws light on the quarrel between Swift and 
Steele will interest the student of literature. Though logically 
Swift had the better of his former friend, it is impossible not to 
sympathise with Steele. The editor has exhibited great judgment 
and research, and many of the notes in the volume supply very 
valuable information as to the period in which Swift lived ; but Mr. 
Temple Scott's style is not to be commended. It smacks too much 
of “ Americanese.” Surely it is not refined English to write : He 
was grudgingly retired from the arena of active politics.” It is 
correct to speak of a public man retiring^ but not of his being 
retired. 

The July section of the New English Dictionarg ^ completes the^ 
letter J ” and brings us down to the word Kairine.” How many 
non-medical persons know the meaning of the latter word ?' 
“ Kairine ” is “ a chinoline compound oxy-methy 1-quinoline tetrahy- 
dride sometimes used in medicine as a strong antipyretic.” Shades 
of Samuel Johnson ! What a bewildering explanation ! However, 
a quotation from the Times informs us that the mysterious substance 

^ The Wwhe of Jonathan Swifts JU.D. Edited by Temple^ Scott. Vol. V. Histdical 

aad Political Tiact8->English. London : George Bell k Sons. 

^ A Eew EnglUh JDictiwary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. ULnmj. Vol. V. : Jbw- 
Kaibine. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 
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can Iw obtil&ned from coal-tar, and greatly resembles qninine in 
ita action on the human specie.” The greatest pains have 
manifestly been bestowed on the history of words and even on 
dialectical peculiarities of expression. But evidently the learned 
editor never heard of the Dablinism, Jew-man.” No Dubliner 
of the lower class ever speaks of a Jew save as a Jew-man.’’ The 
Pembrokeshire dialectical phrase He saw a man jmi demly* mean- 
ing about to die,” is illustrated by a quotation from the Daily 
News. 

Mme. Adrienne Cambry is a writer of real talent, and the 
principal story in her last volume, Trio tVAmmr} would be perfect 
if she did not end it by destroying the entire illusion she has 
eucceeded in creating. It is the history of a young man perplexed 
by his admiration for three charming girls. Finally, he resolves to 
marry the most intellectual of the three, when he finds that she is 
unwilling to marry one so fickle in his attachments. Accordingly 
the story ends — nowhere. The other story, Dernier Bayon^ is 
concerned with the love of a middle-aged literary man for a young 
girl. The end is exceedingly pathetic. The style of this clever 
writer is very beautifal. It is to be regretted that the subject- 
matter is so evanescent. 

Mr, T. Fisher Unwin has published a l)ook entitled ihlloqnics of 
Criticisvh^ which, under the form of dialogin^i*, presents us with a 
somewhat unusual view of the tendencies of coQtem]>orarjr fiction. 
Sir John Prichard, described as a “ banker, litterateur and M.P.,'* 
assumes the tone of an oracle on literary questions, and the other 
speakers in those dialogues, Mr. Unwin and .Miss Unwin, are equally 
dogmatic. At the same time, they all give ‘'reasons for tho faith 
that is in them.” It is suggested that the necessity nowadays of 
appealing to the great middle-class, instead of ‘‘ the polite world,” 
has lowered imaginative literature. **If the writer of novels,” 
remarks Sir John Prichard, “bad to please the few before they 
could reach the many, the literature of fiction would gain.” While 
much cannot be said for the good taste or humility of those who 
arrogate to themselves the title of “ the polite world,” it must be 
acknOYirledged that the appeal to the mnltltude, many of whom are 
necessarily unenlightened on msthetic subjects, is calculated to lower 
style and to make literature unliterary. Scendhal dedicated one of his 
novel^tl to the happy few.” If all the rudders of fiction were people 
of cultiire or critical acumen, Mr. Budyard Kipling, Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Bider Haggard, and Miss Marie Corelli would not be allowed to 
obtrude their productious on a book-ridden public. 

OiacoDio Leopardi, Novello Epiettro,^ by Signor Q. Cargnelli, is a 

I Trio d'^moftr. Par Adrienne Cambry. Paris : Idbrairie Plon. 

* CkiiaqwU* of CritioUm. By . London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

Oweimo Leopardi, Novello Epieuro. Di G. CargnelU. Con Lettera del Bott. 
IBodoro Grasso. Palermo : 8^b. Tip. Bra Kowu 
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volume of interesting criticism on the works of the Italian poet, 
whose name deserves to be linked with the great names of 
Byron and Shelley. The introductory letter by Dott. Diodoro 
Orasso is an appreciative view of Leopai'di's true position in 
literatore. • 

There is a great deal of cleverness in portions of The. Little Tin 
(xods}^ by Jessie E. Livesay. The story is rather unconventional 
and the ending is inexpressibly sad. We regret to find some pages 
in a really good novel disfigured by such vulgarity as the following 
dialogue : 

‘ Carr is an awfully good sort. What did you think of him, 
Judy?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** * Ueav'y, I should say, but I barely glanced at him. I am glad 
you are going to dine with him, though.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Lord ! how times have changed ! We used to be chums 
at the ’V’^arsity ; he is an old Etonian, too, and now I am not in a 
five-acre field with him/ 

“ ‘ I suppose he has £ s. d. ? ’ 

* Any amount, and I haven't a stiver,' returned Hugh bitterly.” 

If this is a specimen of the conversation of ladies and gentle- 
men nowadays, one cannot help wishing to bring back the good 
old times.” 

The Virgin awl the Smlcsi^ by Agnes Dawson, is a delightful 
story. The heroine, Ethelinda, is a charming creation. We 
entirely share in her admiration for Tom JoneSy the masterpiece of 
English fiction, which should be read by all the prudes and pharisees 
of to-day in order to improve their morals and their manners. 

The Ckkot contains 170 pages of most mirth-kindling 

prose. Many of the sketches in the volume have quite a 
Thackerayan flavour. The sketch entitled Paddy — as a Holiday 
Host,” recalls some of the best pages of The Irish SketchI)Ook. 
We must congratulate ^Ir. Keble Howard on the spontaneous and 
delightful character of his humour. Tom Brown's illustrations are 
exceedingly good. 

The Mairictdatioii Directory for June, 1901,^ in the University 
Tutorial Series, will furnish students with all the information they 
require. The questions for the matriculation examinations and the 
answers to them form a very interesting portion of the volume. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's Impertinent Dialogues ^ have the merit of 
painting the smart ” society of the day faithfully. It is sad to 
think that nowadays duchesses talk idiotic slang, and that the 

^ The LUUe Tin Gods. By Jessie E. Livesay. London : Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 

2 The Virgin wnd the Scales. By Agnes Dawson. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 

* The Chicot Papers. By Keble Howard (“Chicot*'). With Sketches by Tom 
Brown. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 

* Mairieulation Directory, No. XXX. Jane 1901. Bnrlington House, Cambridge. 

^ Impeviinent Dialogues. By Cosmo Hamilton. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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sO'Called upper ten ” are brainleu noodleB. The troth is that the 
people who are portrayed in these clever dialognes are not the better 
classes, bnt a pack of degenerates. The political dialognes are 
rather too olondy to be effective. The little dramatic sketch 
entitled “ Lights Ont ” is the best thing in the book. 

The title of M. Jnles Fravienx’s charming novel — Tin Vievx 
Caibotaire ^ — ^will give the reader some indication of the subject of 
the book. Bnt it is necessary to read the volume carefully to form 
an idea of the subtle charm of the author’s style. The story is the 
experience of an old French car6 told by himself. There is humour, 
satire, and some pathos in this tale. M. Pravieux has written, if 
not a masterpiece, certainly, a beautiful story. 

L'Id6e Soeiale au Theatre^ by M. Emile de Saint-Auban, is a 
deeply interesting study of some of the recent developments of the 
drama in France. The anarchistic drama, of which Le Cage is a 
striking example, is brilliantly analysed. The author also deals 
with feminism, divorce, and the marriage of priests, and his criticism 
of the plays written on these remarkable themes is exceedingly 
logical and convincing. In spite of the efforts of George Sand and of 
M. Zola, M. de Saint-Auban does not (mnsider that a good drama of 
rural life has yet seen the light in France. 

^ Un Vieux CelUnUaire, Par Jules Pravieux. Paris: Librairie Plon ; Nourrit ct Cie, 

’ X* Idde SoctcUe an Tiieatre, Par Emile de Saint-Auban. Paris : P. V. Stock. 
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POETRY. 

It is very hard to write a good parody. The author of HtroA 
thrmigh the Opera Qlaas^ has not been successful, though he spares 
no trouble to be grotesque. Mr. Stephen Phillips' Herod might 
lend itself to parody; but the task requires an abler writer than 
Mr. Reginald J. Farrer. 

The Complete Worhs of C. S. CalverUy^ published by Messrs. 
George Bell and Son, will enable the admirers of that clever writer 
of comic verse and of translations both from Latin and into that 
language, to possess in one substantial volume all that he has written. 
Some of Oalverley’s verses were trivial ; a few were perfect of their 
kind. The sympathetic biographical notice by Sir Walter J. Sendall 
does justice to Calverley's noble character. 

A beautiful edition of the Sonii&ts and Honga of Sir Philip Sidney^ 
has been issued by Mr. Thomas Burleigh, of Cecil Court, London. 
The editor, Mr. Philip Sidney, has written a luminous introduction, 
in which an interesting account is given of the poet and his gifted 
sister, Mary Sidney. 

Mr. Charles Whitworth Wynne has brought out a new edition of 
his Songs and J/yrics^ Some of the verses in the volume are not of 
the highest quality. The title, “We Look Before and After,” 
borrowed from Shelley’s sublime lyric, suggests a poem commencing 
thus : 

“ Pleasant it is when woods are green. 

And winds sing soft and low. 

To sit beneath the budding tlioni 
With ventui'ous thoughts aglow.” 

How trite ! How puerile ! The four lines on the last page headed 
« Truth ” are the best in the volume : 

“ A will-o’-the-wisp tliat ever evades the sight. 

The nearer we get the blocker grows the night ; 

And ho who would giusp it, grasps but a reedy light, 

While over his sinking shadow it dances bright.” 

Ad Aslra^ is an ambitions poem, but singularly platitudinous. The 
subject is not very clear. Mr. Wynne seems to be anxious to silenca 
the agnosticism of the age. He preaches in this fashion : 

1 Herod thrmugh the Opera-Glass. By Reginald J. Farrer. Oxford : B. H. Black- 
weU. London : Simpkin, Marshall. 

> The OompUu Works of C. S, Calverley, With a Biographical Notice by Sir W^ter 
J. G.C.M.G., Governor of Guiana. London : George Bell k Son. 

» Sonnets and Songs of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Philip Sidney, F.R. Hist. S. 
London : Thomas Burleigh. 

^ Songs and Lgriet. By Oharlos Whitworth Wynne. London : Grant Richards. 

^ Ad Astra. By Charles WUtworth Wynne. London ; Grant Richards. . 
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“ Heredity 1 thy awful Jaws reveal 
The fearful oriminality of sin.” 

Lad again he 'says : 

• 

Attribute not thy sowow to the Lord ! 

If not to fault or folly of thino own, 

The vices of thino ancestors aiford 

Suiiicient cause to break and drag thee down. 

Disease and death by man’s own hand are sown.” 

The banality of the poem is oppressive. After reading it, even 
Young’s MffJit Thmtijhi^ would be welcome. If such “ poetry ” finds 
readers nowadays, can we wonder at Carlyle’s remark as to human 
fatuity ? 

The volume in Messrs. Methuen and 0o.’s Little Library entitled 
Sdectiom from thz Worlcs of William Blahc^ will be appreciated by 
all admirers of the gifted artist and poet, whose amazing originality 
was mistaken by some English Philistines for insanity. The intro- 
duction by Mr. Mark Perugini is luminous and, at the same time, 
eritlcal. Blake’s poetry has serious faults of structure, but it^con- 
taiuB some flashes of genius. How exquisite is this passage in* the 
lines ‘‘ To the .Evening Star ” : 

“ Let thy west wind 

Sleep on the lake ; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 

And wash the dusk with silver.” 

Like Matthew Arnold, Blake is a poet’s poet; ho inspires other souls 
with poetic emotion. 

' Sdeetions frotii tJic TVbrXs of WUliar/i Blake, With an Introduction aud Notes by 
Mark Pemgini. London : Methuen & Co. 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

I. 

Tilt one supreme impediment to the eternal peace, me sigh for, and the 
vMerly unpardoMhlc vwkedivcss and foltg of the imclcers that 
have throvon it in our waij. 

Who in the war of the Spanish sncceasion songht to force a thick> 
lipped Austrian naurper on the Spanish throne against the will of 
the people and of the late king ? Nominal Liberals. Who forced on 
the ludicrously wicked war of Jenkins’s ear ” ? Soi-disant patriots. 
Who maddened France and deluged Europe with blood for a quarter 
of a century? A nominal Liberal — Burke. Who aided and 

abetted the jingoes in violating the peace of Amiens by retaining 
Malta instead of restoring it to its lawful owner, Italy, from 
whom it had been stolen by a sceptred highwayman? Nominal 
Liberals. Who, with devilish malignity, nicknamed the peace of 
Amiens “ a Regicide Peace ” ? The aforesaid Burke. Who prevented 
Fox from making peace with France ? Nominal Liberals again — 
the Grenville lot. Who never once opened their lips against the 
hundred-days war, in which we forced npon France an effete race of 
kings that she loathed ? Nominai Liberals. Who waged the 
most infamous war that ever disgraced humanity — the Opium War 
with China? Nominal Liberals — Melbourne and Co. Who was at 
the bottom of perhaps the most senseless war that ever vras — the 
Crimean war ? A nominal Liberal, the hail, fellow ! well met, of the 
very worst of wholesale murderers — Napoleon the Third — ^Lord 
Palmerston. Who stole Egypt and exiled the only patriot that 
unhappy land ever produced ? Nominal Liberals, who have since 
shown themselves in their true colours, and alas, a most true Liberal 
too, betrayed ^ tbem into the snard. Add l&atly, who are DOW 
VOL. 156. — No. 4. ■ ’ *28 
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aiding and abetting the jingoes in this most wicked war ? ^<mmal 
Inberal»>->the Laodiceans, neither hot nor cold, whom the exile of 
Patmos “ spat ont of his month,” like so many dead-alive snails ; the 
time-serving Byendses; the Cheiropterons bats of the Greek 
fabnlifit; ‘^the wolves in sheep’s clothing” of the Sermon on the 
Monnt; the “false brethren,” the last but not the least “ peril ” of the 
Apostle — ^Liberal Imperialists. David paid a most bitter penalty 
for accepting the s-^rvices of “ the sons of Zemiah,” and so shall we. 
Not till he had pruned away all half-hearted followers did Gideon, 
the son of Joash, deliver his people from servitude, and shall not we 
cast from us and utterly disown such treacherous, snake-in-the-grass 
Judases ? And now mark the consequences. Already, through our 
miserable imbecility, we have the blame of the Jenkins’s ear war and 
the Crimean war ; and now when people begin to see this war in its true 
light, the Conservatives will tom round upon us and say, “ Your best 
and ablest men, who now occupy prominent places’in your Cabinet, 
approved of the war.” “ From snch ” you were solemnly bidden by 
the Apostle to “ withdraw yourselves ” and to hold no communica- 
tion with them, “ No, not to eat ; ” yet, in spite of the example of the 
Psdmist and the warning of the Preacher, “ you desired their dainty 
meats and clinked glasses at the feast that impious Belshaz;:ar held 
in their honour.” Thus will all true Liberals lose the credit of their 
hard and bitter straggle with the destroyer daring the last two years. 
The extreme folly of thus blasphemously making a trivial game at 
cricket of the most vital of all political questions is, perhaps, nowhere 
seen better than in the Crimean war. In that war there was very 
little, I uoight almost say no wickedness, except, indeed, on the part 
of the Jingo press, but there was the very acme of senseless folly. 
Oar Ministry at that time were all, with the one exception of 
Palmerston, the very best of men, and hated war with their whole 
hearts ; and the Czar was a truly noble creature, a lover and admirer 
of Engltad, and would never have gone to war had he only known. 
But whilst he was engaged in quite friendly negotiation with Turkey 
Our ambassador at the Porte must needs so intermeddle as to pledge 
our national honour to armed interference in a quarrel in which we 
bad no concern whatever. The Ministry, “ harmless as doves,” but 
by no means “wise as serpents,” was so morally imbecile — alas, 
that from the' Fall until now the good should be fragile as glass 
whilst the evil is hard as adamant — as not instantly to recall and 
disown the mischief-maker. An& then the jingoes of the press 
took the matter up, and before the Ministry had time to wake 
up from their opiate letitaigy in which, once more in Paradise, they 
were dreaming a sweet, happy, heaven-lit dream of eternal peace, 
there was no staying the progress of the war-plague that ragedt at 
once like a devouring flood of fire throughout the land. And that 
is why I borrow the tongue of an Esekiel to denounce the Asquith 
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raid. I am the most tolerant of mankind. Those who allow me no 
other merit allow me that. The lame» the crippled, the deaf, the 
dnmb, and the blind — all, however weak, decrepit and incapable — 
are welcome to light as best they can nnder onr banner. But mt the 
plagne-Bxnitten. And war is at once the most deadly and the most 
infectious of all plagues. There is the very best possible reason to 
believe that modern England is going down the self-same steep 
incline as ancient Home to utter rain with ever-increasing velocity ; 
and the English are at once the proudest and the most combative of 
Aryan races, and consequently the most susceptible of the said 
plague. Were I therefore ^ a schoolmaster, I would far sooner 
admit a boy with scarlet fever upon him, than as a party leader I 
would admit the Asquith conspirators into my ranks. They may 
deplore the Boer nltimatnm and censure the Boer Jingoes as much 
as they please. I, myself, of course, admit that when the Boers 
invaded onr territory there was nothing for it but to fight them and 
drive them out. But here the Crimean war and the Transvaal war 
run on exactly parallel lines. After the Turks had successfully 
repelled the Russian invasion the war should have been concluded at 
once, and its continuance under the evil influence of Palmerston 
and Napoleon the Third (a precious pair truly — Arcades ambo) 
was a national crime. And still more now that the Boers have not 
only been driven from our territory but are reduced to the utmost 
possible distress in their own, the war should long ago have been 
concluded, and its continuation has been and is more and more every 
day so much utterly iinnecessary and therefore utterly inexcusable 
wholesale murder. »Such is the view of all truo Liberals. But if the 
Liberal Imperialists hold that the conduct of the present Government 
was not, and is not, truly damnable in that by a detestable combina- 
tion of insolence, deceit, and bad faith they forced the Boers and 
tricked us into the war, and are still continuing it, and intend to do 
so till they have crushed the Boers down to the finest powder and 
made South Africa utterly desolate — 

“ A solitude cjilfd peace — a wilderness 
Peopled by brutes, its oltl inhabitants ; 

Bats, foxes, dragons, lions, jackals, owls, 

And savages half-way ’twixt them and Man '' — 

and are prepared to treat a national crime so black altogether lightly 
and condone it when the Liberals come into power again, then I say 
that they shonld be disowned forthwith, and utterly stamped out at 
the next election. 

Bat far too many short-sighted, not to say mole-eyed Liberals 
say,, like the false-prophet-led Jews of old, “Peace, peace,” when 
ihere is no peace. And in the Liberal Cabinet of 1902 at earliest, 
or 1904 or 5 at latest, our leaders will, I fear, ‘‘daub tbe wall with 
nntempered mortar,” xn spite o£ an inspired EzekieVs half-delirious 
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outcries. Then, when the demon host of' Moloch comes again to 
besiege us, the ill-mortared wall will dissolTe, like the air^woven 
fabric of a vision, at the mere sound of bis trumpets ; the bricks 
will topple down and dash our brmns out ; the enemy will rush in 
like a flood ; and England will have been. And this they call toler- 
ation. “ Ob, Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name ! ” 
exclaimed on the scaifold the latest victim of its loathsome pseudo. 
And, oh ! Toleration, Religion, and Free Trade, I add, what crimes 
are committed in yours ! And when a madman flings lighted fire- 
brands about and miscreants sell plague-smitten raiment dirt-cheap 
to the poor, I am called a fanatic if I propose to shut up the one in 
Bedlam and to hang the other. And now Gideon's two-and-thirty 
thousand is reduced to three hundred, yet even so, seeing that “the 
fervent effectual prayer of even one righteous man availetb much,” 
much more, then, that of all that think with me, be they ever so 
few, we may yet save England ; and even if not, when she goes 
the way that so many kings and cities and nations have gone before 
her that have sinned as she has, still the New Zealand schoolboy 
sitting in her ruins will be taught to revere our hallowed manes. 

The meaning of the present Conservative tactics is obvions. They 
want apostates in the next Liberal Cabinet the same as in their own. 
Then, when he is at last bowled out, Chamberlain will lay down his 
bat with a complacent smile, having had plenty of runs — so many 
Boers massacred, and perfectly secure of entire impunity. Poor 
England, with no choice but between Chamberlain and Devonshire 
in one Cabinet and Asquith and Fowler in the other, as far as the 
one most vital question of all is concerned she will be even like a 
shuttlecock, with no choice but with which battledore it shall be 
banged, or an oyster, with no choice but on which shell it shall be 
devoured. Ob, what miserable, cowardlv. self-betrayers! What 
despicably tailor-hearted Peer Gynts ! What invertebrate jellyfish 
liave we been ! Had we cast the Asqniths, the Fowlers, the Greys 
. forth out of our camp we should have lost, say, thirty or forty votes. 
And what, pray, would that have mattered ? We cannot be more 
utterly prostrate than we are. But when the anti-war reaction comes — 
as come it always has and will again — by pressing false brethren to our 
butter-sofc bosoms and slobbering their cheeks with the kisses of a most 
undeserved pardon, we shall have deprived ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity which we should else have had of ridding ourselves for ever 
of double-faced apostate traitors and ultimate deserters, and becoming 
a perfectly united party, and inaugurating at last the Good Time 
that has been so long coming. But these soi-disant Liberal 
Imperialists, who differ no more from Liberal Unionists than leopards 
from panthers or Tweedlednms from Tweedledees, whilst all true 
Liberals differ from them as essentially — as toto cedo, tctd naturd, Mis 
omnibus rdms—aa Light from Darknest — these treflfihei! 0 n 9 goidflS, 
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once admitted into onr Cabinet, shall never lead ns into the Promised 
Land of Eternal Peace — never, never; but betrayed by them, 

even as we were by Chamberlain and Devonshire before, into the 
hands of Jingo mammon- worshipping Bedonins, our whitening 
bones will rot in the barning sands and be tossed to and fro by the 
wild, terrific simooms of this howling wilderness. Therefore 1 am 
no better pleased with the late reconciliation between C. B. and 
Asquith than Micaiab, the son of Imlah, or Obadiah and his 
brethren, that all but one died rather than bow the knee to Baftl, 
would have approved of that between Pilate and Heind. lUlate was 
doubtless a weak bat well-meaning man till then. And so was 
C. B. 

On^ consider what a long series of follies and of infamies C. B. 
has thereby pledged himself to condone. 

When the late Ministry lefc office in 1895 all was peace, content, 
and felicity in South Africa, the two races were slowly but surely 
drawing together, tlie Dutch in Cape Colony and Natal were devoted 
subjects, and Boerland placidly amicable. Before the Jameson Raid 
of 1895 the South African Repnblic had only some 13,500 rifles, 
and one fort protected by 3 artillery- men (their artillery being, all 
told, only 9 olTicers and 150 men), and by a broken-down corrugated 
iron fence. It was not till aflcv that infamous affair that they began 
to arm with all their might and main in defence of their obviously 
menaced freedom. Punished so trivially as it w^as by the (Jovern- 
ment, and sympathised with so enthusiastically as it was by the 
people of England, they had only too good reason to do so. But above 
all, after the scandalously burked inquiry at Westminster, on which 
all Europe cried shame, when, though Mr, Rhodes was found plainly 
guilty of treachery, Mr. ("hamberlain, after signing the Parliamentary 
report to that effect, certified at the same time that there was 
nothing in it to reflect on Mr. Rhodes’ honour, it was quite cer- 
tain that Mr. Chamberlain’s own honour was of too peculiar a kind ta 
be relied upon, and it was almost certain that as Mr. Rhodes had 
been Mr. Jameson’s, even so bad Mr. Chamberlain been his accom- 
plice. But the present Jingo, apostate-ridden Governiiient had made 
up its mind to revenge Majuba, rescind the Derby Convention, make 
war upon the Transvaal, and then, having thoroughly well punished 
it, as Afghanistan and other States have been punished before now, 
reanoex it again, but this time finally and for evermore. 

As early as June 1899, Lord \yolseley wished to seize Delagoa 
Bay, mobilise an army corps, and appeal to the colonies for contin- 
gents, in order “ to get the war over by November." Was the war, 
then, determined upon already ? Lord Lansdowne rejected his advice, 
on the ground that the Cabinet wished to wait until the country was 
ready for war, that is to say until a war fever bad set in. We 
earnestly desired,” he explained later on, to have the country with 
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ns. We believed the country was not ready for war in the months 
of Jane and July 1899, and we' therefore contented ourselves with ” 
— ^the usual red-'tape and Blue-book windbaggeiy. 

The controversy with the wolf and the lamb then pursued its 
usual coufse — the course Rome took with Carthage in the third 
Punic war, and with other weak States it wished to grab, the course 
we ourselves have so often taken. Pretexting the wrongs of the 
natives — who, when the war is over, will find the scorpions of the 
Mammon worshippers much harder to bear than the whips of the 
Boers — and the wrongs of the Uitlanders, whom, as treacherous foes 
of Republicanism the Boers sought to keep under, and whom, as 
secretly plotting and planning a second reannexation, they grud- 
gingly admitted to the franchise. Their wrongs indeed ! who, under 
the sacred pretext of the love of liberty, sought to subject the t)utch 
Republics to a foreign yoke, that under our flag they might grind 
the faces of the poor and needy, and trample in the dust the native 
and the immigrant with their Pass Laws and their Flogging Bills, 
their trusts, their tommy shops, and what not, without restraint, and 
where the free Bible-Christian Boer Republics had lived so long the 
pure, happy, and unsophisticated lives^ of the Engadine and Rhine 
peasantry, heap up untold wealth to maintain their posterity in 
eternal idleness, and introduce the horrible social inequality of 
Johannesburg under the pretence of developing the resources of the 
country and making it rich and prosperous.” ^ 

The following is the history of the negotiations for the six weeks 
or so before the war broke out : 

August 19. — Mr. Kruger offers a five-years franchise as 
demanded, conditional on freedom from internal interference in the 
Transvaal.” 

Having employed the intervening month .in feeling the British 
pulse, and finding that with the highly competent aid of the Jingo 
press the war mania was progressing as satisfactorily as could be 
wished, 

. September 22. — Mr. Chamberlain breaks off negotiations, and 
announces that he is considering the situation dc novo^ and that the 
Government will formulate their own proposals for a final settle- 
ment ” — will send an ultimatum. 

September 25. — ^The British headquarters at Ladysmith are sud- 
denly moved north to Dundee, near the Boer frontier. 

October 3. — ^It is semi-ofiicially announced that an extraordinary 
meeting of Parliament will be called for October 17. 

October 7. — ^The British reserves are formally called up, an army 
corps mobilised, and a large number of transports chartered to convey 
troops to South Africa. 

October 9. — Irritated by all this, and learning that an army. 

^ See the Wustmikstsb Bbvibw foe September, pp. 268-271. 
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corps was embodied and ready to sail| the^Boers issue their iilti-+ 
jnatnm. 

October 11. — ^The Boers declare war. 

Of coarse this was a mistake ; the lamb should not have declared 
war upon the wolf, though it certainly was the wolf and not he that 
was muddying the water, though it certainly was neither he nor his 
father that bad slandered the wolf, but the wolf that had devoured his 
father and was now about to devour him. Still, though the wolf had 
shown his teeth and was obviously advancing to attack him, though he 
had the clearest possible belli by every rule of natural and inter- 
national law against the wolf it was very, very foolish of him. But 
how was it, pray, that the member for Caithness was cried out 
upon as such a double-dyed traitor for advising the lamb not to do 
so P Why, but because he was thus counteracting the deep-laid 
scheme of a Jingo-ridden Government that was bent on avenging 
Majuba and enslaving the Doers. For had the lamb only waited 
to be attacked the wolf would have collapsed and proved a spectre 
merely. 

So much for the wickedness of the policy endorsed by the 
Asquithites. Of its folly judge by the consequences thereof as set 
forth in the Westminster Review for September, pp. 2(56, 267. And 
those consequences are growing worse and worse month after month. 
For every month the debt incurred grows more insupportably heavy, 
and every month we lose more men and eflEectively occupy less territory 
than we did the month before. And now we are come to the last and 
worst stage of all — the threatened reprisals — the butchering of the 
wounded and the hanging of prisoners, the latter of which is all to 
the advantage of the J3oers, for while we exile onrs to the tropics 
they know not what on earth to do with theirs. And when we and 
they alike are reduced to the very last gasp of exhaustion, the 
Basntos, the Swas^is, the Kaffirs and the Zulus may perchance seize 
so favourable an opportunity, like the fox in the fable. 

II. 

How dcrnal peace way le- secured not fur ourselves only hut 
for the whole world. 

The present state of Europe is truly frightful. In bygone years 
it could summon only 6,150,000 men (only!) to arms. But in 1892 
it could summon 12,563,000 ; iu 1893, 22,418,000 — about one-ninth 
of its entire population ; between one-fourth and one-fifth of its 
males and more than half of all capable of bearing arms. In other 
words, the lives of full one-half of the adult population (exclusive of 
the aged, the sick and the infirm) are by this single curse of ourses 
rendered worse than as 9 le 8 B. Such a perpetual armed peace is 
almost worse than a few months’ war. For what is life worth thus 
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wasted ? Nob worth Uyiog. The silent grave were better. Already 
war has overwhelmed the various peoides of Europe and America 
with a frightful load of debt, amounting in all to nearly 
£5,000,000,000. No wonder the Czar cries out. No wonder the 
Socialists 'are so hopeful of the ultimate triumph of their cause. 
How then shall we stay the further progress of this all-devouring 
plague ? How to atop it in this country I have shown in my last 
essay, and in this 1 propose to show how to stop it throughout the 
world. There is one infallible spedfic against war — an Amphictyonic 
Council of the thirteen Occidental and Oriental languages of civilisa- 
tion (English, French, Spanish, German, Italian, Greek, Bnssian, 
Scandinavian, Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese, Islamic or Arabic, Amharic 
and Malagasy) to divide the world once for all amongst them, and 
swear eternal non-intervention with one another. 

“ The word, that is the man.” 

People speaking the same language should form the same State — no 
other. Let the several provinces of each of the twelve States claim 
a right of deciding to which State they will now, and from hence- 
forth, and fur ever, belong. And from that time let there be no 
more war again for ever. But should any State make war upon 
another and invade its territory, then war — implacable war — with 
that State on the part of all the rest, till the parties truly responsible, 
the Government of the said guilty State, have been given up to 
public justice, to be tried and hanged — yes, havged as murderers. 
Sufficiently long have the poor, irresponsible victims perished by the 
sword ; will the day never come when selfish ambition shall be kept 
in awe by the looming fear of the gallows ? Ob, let it be no more 
said or sayable as it is now : If I kill him that has wronged me 
deadlily and made my home a hell, I must swing for it ; but if I 
kill myriads upon myriads of poor wretches, 

“ Dmgg’d from the plough to fesed the sword,” 

that never injured me in their lives, in thought, word, or deed, I am 
a hero, and bards in time to come shall immortalise my glorions 
exploits. 

But, hitherto, of all the nations of Europe, England has been the 
only one to attain the foil proportions of her natural size. And yet 

nearly all tbe wars that have devastated Europe during the last two 
centuries have arisen from her heartless selfishness in stnnting the 
normal growth of her sister nations. Notably, our wars with 
Louis XIV. and the Republic of '93 to keep France out of Belgium,, 
and the Crimean war to keep the Christian Sclavs still under the- 
loathsome yoke of the unspeakable Tartar, bad this object and this 
only. Bat for the insanely diabolical wickedness of our foreign 
policy, peace might have been seenred for ever long ago tbronghonb 
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all CHristendom ; and may be e^en now, only let us suffer the 
different European nationalities to make the several annexations of 
territory for the want of which they have so long writhed, like 
wounded snakes, convulsively. 

Let Germany then acquire Germanic Austria, Germanfc Switzer- 
land and Holland ; Greece : Crete, Macedon, Epirus, Cyprus, and 
the Archipelago ; France : Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, the Channel 
Isles, and the Genevese ; Italy : the Grisons, Malta, the Ticinese, 
Savoy, Southern l^rol, and Corsica ; England : Alaska, Polynesia, 
Antarcadia, Coota, Tangier, and Fernando Po ; Spain : Gibraltar and 
Portugal; Sweden: Denmark; Russia: the rest of Europe (except 
Thrace), Armenia and Manchuria; El Islam: Cistropical Africa, 
Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Perbia, aU Turkestan (both Russian and 
Independent), Afghanistan and Beloochistan ; China : Japan, Macao^ 
Siam, Indo-Cbina, and Malasia. Hindostan to be a British Protec- 
torate, its House of Commons, Hindoos ; its House of Lords, Rajahs ; 
its Vice-Chancellors and Privy Council Australo-British ; and Mada- 
gascar to be a French protectorate in like manner. The twelve 
empires to bo subdivided where desirable into two or more or many 
sub-kingdoms, which would ^enjoy perfect internal autonomy, but 
no separate diplomatic service. Thus Portugal, Bavaria, Illyria, 
Roumania, Norway, Belgium, Ireland, etc., would be all autonomous 
but not independent. 

The United States, including the West Indies, will of course be 
politically independent of Great Britain, and ^lexico, Central and 
South America, of Spain ; but physically they cannot be so long as 
they speak tbe same Inugnago. 

Trans-equatorial Africa to be a Republic just liko Ihe United 
States, and Mexico, politically independent, but physically an inalien- 
able portion, partly of the British, and partly of the German Empire, 
according to the language spoken in it, which of course as an 
Englishman I should wish to be English. Abyssinia : the littoral 
below Massowah, Shoa, Somali, and all the territory between Fgyptia 
and the sea-coast us far as the equator. When I say that this empire 
is to have this and that, that Russia, for instance, is to have **the 
rest of Europe,” I merely mean of course that “ the rest of Europe ”■ 
is to be in its sphere of influence, within which none of the other 
twelve empires have any right to meddle under any pretext what- 
ever. Lastly, as each kingdom should decide to which empire it 

should belong, so each province should decide to which kingdom, 
and each district to which province. Thus the Channel Isles should 
choose between England and Prance, each electoral district in Alsace- 
Lorraine between France and Germany, and each electoral district 
in Ulster between Great Britain and Ireland. Thus peace through- 
out the world would be for ever secured, and there would be no 
more wars at all any more for ever. 
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The appalling danger into which our forty wars during the last reign 
andjhis and our previous wars hare at last hrofught vs. 

" He that takes the sword shall perish by the sword.” Never 
nation did as we are doing and perished not. Athens never got 
over her nnjast attempt on Sicily, nor Sparta over the oppression of 
Thebes. From the moment she extended her empire beyond Italy, 
the decline of Home began. The conquest of Africa led to Sylla 
and Marios, and that of Ganl and Britain to the Caosars. What 
brought Portugal under the Spanish yoke ? The dazzling halo of 
her nnsubstantial glory ; the fatal witchcraft of her semi-world-wide 
conquests, from Tangier and the Azores to Mozambique, and from 
Mozambique to Bombay and Goa. What ruined Spain, once the 
first power in Europe ? The conquest of America. What Sweden, 
once a match for Poland, Denmark, and llussia all together ? The 
invasion of Germany by Gustavos Adolphus, and the sterile triumphs 
of Charles XII. What Holland, once the mighty rival of France 
and England, and the only people who ever humbled us by sea ? 
Her foreign possessions. \Vhat Turkey? The forcible holding 
under her sway of so many Christian populations — Sclav and Hellenic 
— ^that deadlily abhorred her. 

The possession of India, at best an uncertain good, is a most 
certain evil, yea, the greatest of all evils, if it leads ns, as it has 
led us, directly or indirectly, to an interminable series of aggressive 
wars. 

We boast onrselves unconquered, so did Sparta ; but only whilst 
she defended liberty against ambition did she triumph at Platseia 
and CEgospotami. When she became herself the despot of Greece 
she fell at Lenctra to rise no more, even as we shall fall. Oh, 
.Eng la nd ! be warned by the fate of Sparta ! 

Is it through nu'English fear of Russia that I warn England 
against her rapidly approaching dodm. No. Of France ? No. Of 
Germany, Holland, and Austria ? No. Of El Islam ? No. Of Indian 
mutineers ? No. But of all of them combined, with the sacred 
rights of nations fighting on their side, and the immutable laws of 
eternal justice. And for this I am no true patriot, am I ? But 
which was the true patriot, Fhooion or Cleon ; Zedekiah, that died 
the death of Heliogabalns, or Micaiah the son of Imlah, that rebuked 
the lying spirit in him and his fellow false prophets ? “ Oh, woe 

unto him ^at enlarges his desires as bell, and con not be satisfied ; 
that increaseth that which is not his, and buildeth up bis bouse on 
high with blood ! " And oh, woe unto us that add people after 
people to our empire and will never rest till the whole world is 
entiaved by us ! And oh, woe, woe, woe, on . the wars that the good 
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to whom England is dear indeed^ bat the species dearer, cannot 
without blasphemy pray God to bless her in ! Oh, woe, woe, woe, 
I say, a world-wide woe ! A ^vorld-wide woe indeed ! And woe to 
those whose jpens ** are swift to shed blood ’’ — the organs of the 
press that delight in war.” And woe to ye “ dumb dogs, Wing to 
slumber,” ye priests of the Establishment, that have never yet had 
anything to say against war, or slavery, or any other social evil 
the mention of which might offend the wealthy amongst your congre- 
gation, bnt are eloquent Boanergeses indeed when the worldly status 
of your order is menaced. Ye pray morning and evening, saying, 
Give peace in our time, O Lord,” and yet when your social 
influence might procure us a safe, lasting, and honourable peace, 
exert it all in favour of this most nnchristiaii war, exactly as 
Charles Y. caused prayers to be offered in all the churches for 
the deliverance of poor Pope Clement Vll. from captivity when a 
word from him would have effected it. Well then might we add 
this one more prayer to our litany : “ From all spiritual cowardice, 
from all worldly man-pleasing, from jail fear of man rather than 
Thee, from all bloody-minded hypocrisy, Good Lord, deliver us.” And 
your congregations reply, For there is none other that fighteth for 
us ” ( a most melancholy truth ; none other certainly flghts for us 
now that we have so utterly shocked the heart and soul of all 
Christendom) but only thou, O God,” as if He, who again and 
again in Scripture calls himself the God of peace, and who blesses 
and calls His children the peacemakers, whom your Jingo friends 
calls traitors, enemies to their native land and rebels to their king, 
as if He whose “ peace which p&sseth allnnderstandiDg’' yon invoke 

as the greatest of blessings, twice every Sunday on yonr congregations 
— as if He, I say, conid possibly be fighting for yon in a war, the 
utter wickedness of which tho veriest atheist by the mere light 
of nature loathes. 

Now the time is rapidly approaching when the map of Europe 
will be divided into four distinct colours, one for the Sclavonic^ one 
for the Tentonic, one for the Latin, and one for the Greek race ; of 
this we havo now five nnmistakable symptoms simnltaneonsly staring 
us in the face : the recent treaty between Austria and Huesia ; the 
corresponding approaches of Germany towards ns necessitated 
her threatened isolation ; the struggle in Italy against an unnataral 
alliance, to maintain which efiectnally she is being taxed beyond all 
.endurance; the duel between the Czechs and the Germans in 
Bohemia, which can only end in the disruption of the Teuton and 
the Sclav races in Austria; and lastly, the Americo-Spanish war, 
the meaning of which is simply this, that no European powei^ shall 
henceforth role in America without the consent of its subjects. And 
a very good. meaning tea 

Now, the possession of Gibraltar has from the first been a very 
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costly one for ns, but the sentiment of race is making such gigantic- 
strides that the price will ere long be monstrons. Gibraltar and the 
undying hatred of Spain, and ultimate war to the death with the 
whole Latin race in one scale, and Ceuta, and perpetual amity with 
Spain and the whole Latin race in the other, who can doubt which 
scale is the heavier ? 

By exchanging Gibraltar for Ceuta and ceding Malta to Italy ^ 
instead of being hated by Spain as a despoiler and despised by all 
Europe as a thief, we should crown ourselves with deathless glory,, 
win a character for superhuman disinterestedness dirt cheap, appease 
the cruel jealousy of France, establish perpetual amity with the 
Latin race, escape the combination of all Europe, that crushed 
Napoleon and may yet crash us, win the prize for inspired wisdom 
by being the first to acknowledge a law that must necessarily sooner 
or later triumph, secure an impregnable position in the soul of 
humanity — a moral in lieu of a physical Gibraltar — and take the 
first step towards becoming, not the hated mistress, as Rome was, 
but the revered and beloved, arbitress of the world. But, alas! 1 
fear this is not to be. We are fast acquiring Eastern Africa, from 
Alexandria to the Capo. We are even •now planning three gigantic 
railway systems, the first from the north of Scotland to Pekin, 
London, J^aris, Vienna, Constantinople, Bagdad, Ispahan, Kandahar, 
Jldhi, Cftlfihttft, and Canton ; the second from Cairo to join the first 
at Bagdad ; the third from Cairo to the Cape. But shall we even 
then be satisfied ? No ! The bee will tire of honey, the goat of 
cytisus, the fish of the pure water of the Nile ere we shall satisfy 
our earthgreed. We have the eyes of Argus over all the world to 
reduce it under our yoke. One eye on Kordofan, one on Darfur, 
one on Senhaar, one on Abyssinia, one on Zambesiiaod, one on Central 
Africa, one on Arabia, one on Persia, one on Thibet, which has 
certainly some very .fine tea, and would be at [once an admirable 
sanatorium and an admirable field for a system of emigration that 
would for ever secure our possession of India; one eye on Siam, 
which the folly of France will in due time probably make only too> 
willing to accept our protectorate, just as Germany’s yet blinder 
folly is building us railways wherewith to annex Southern Turkey. 
And then, what think you ? Why, as Europe was tired at last of 
Louis XIY. and Napoleon, even so will she be tired at last of you. 
And slowfooted Nemesis will overtake yon at last, even as she over- 
took Greece and Rome in ancient, and Spain and France in modern 
times. You waged a war at the commencement of the last reign at 
which even the fiends of hell stood aghast — ^the opium war with 
China. And yon never once wiped your mouth. Therefore you 
will not, 1 too prophetically fear, escape from the lightnings of 
Gehenna that have long — nay, ever since yon first set foot in 
Hindostan — ^been brewing for you. The death of the late Dowager 
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Empress of Germaay has at last untied the hands of her son. And 
the daily increasing barbarity with which the present war is being 
carried on, the utter desolation of the country, the camping of one- 
cighth of a million of Kaffirs and of Boer women and children who 
hftte the oamp jast as the poor in this country hate the^ workhouses 
the exiling o£ prisoners to die thousands of miles away from their 
native land, the judicial murder of so-called “ Dutch rebels,** with 
weeping kinsmen compelled to look indignantly on ; the growing 
disaffection in Cape Colony, and the ignoble arming of the black 
.population, all seem to indicate the approach of German interposition 
in one form or other, now that the Dowager Empress is gone, and 
Lord Kitchener has excited the indignation of all Europe, and of 
Germany and Holland especially, by his late proclamation in utterly 
heathenish deBance of all the laws of war, and yet later by bis abomin- 
able threat of reprisals which, outwardly fair, will prove inwardly most 
Bashibazoukish. Not that Germany would be so mad as to intervene 
in South Africa against a quarter of a million of bayonets ; but in 
Europe, backed by France and Russia, she may, nay, sooner or later 
protest, and we comply or prepare ourselves for utter and 
irremediable ruin. 

To conclude, then, I desire peace above all things — (I) for its 
own sake ; (2) as our only escape from the else inevitable doom that 

even the oldest of us may yet live to see ; (3) as the necessary 
means of securing thorough internal and external Parliamentary 
reform, whereby we shall make sure of every national blessing that 
the wit of man can conceive or heart desire. 


F. A. White. 
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Dxsisg and whining has been the order of the day in the Liberal 
party for some time past, and unless the unexpected should happen^ 
and a thorough shaking oE the dry bones of the party take place, it 
will, peradventure, go on dining and whining till the end of time. 
“ Liberal Imperialists/’ “ Liberals without an adjective,” and 
Liberals who are neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring,” 
have spoken postprandially and otherwise; Lord Rosebery, that 
‘^disembodied spirit” who hovers uneasily on the border-line 
between Liberalism and Toryism, has, in addition to a speech, un- 
burdened his soul in a letter a full column long to the City Liberal 
Club — very much “City” and very little “ LiWal,” we fear; and 
the net result of all the pother is to demonstrate that the positions of 
one and all of them, ‘‘ Liberal Imperialist,” “ Liberal without adjec- 
tive/’ and disembodied spirit ” alike, are absolutely untenable. 

In bis letter Lord BoseWy showed very clearly how impossible is 
the position of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, condemning yet 
voting supplies for the war, and as leader of the Liberal party 
striving to straddle at one and the same time two steeds careering in 
totally opposite directions. 

“ The whole Empire,” wrote his Lordship, “ has rallied to the war. 
What is the attitude of the Liberal party ? Neutrality and an open 
mind. Now, 1 contend that this is an impossible attitude, and only spells 
Liberal impotence. No party can exist on such conditions. The ar^*ii of 
compi'ehension is too wide. On this question it embraces the human race. 
And this question is vital, morally and politically. 

“ Morally, either the war is just or unjust, either the metho<ls are 
uncivilised or legitimate. If the war be unjust and its methods uncivi-. 
lised our Qoverninent and our nation are criminal, and the war should be 
stopped at any cost. If the war he just, canded on by means which are 

necessary and lawful, it is our duty to support it with all our might in 

order to bring it to a prompt and successful conclusion. These are 
supreme issues ; none greater ever divided two hostile parties. How then 
can one party agree to differ on them ? Cavaliers and Roundheads might 
almost as well have combined on the basis of each maintaining their 
different opinions on the policy of Charles I.” 

And at the Asquith dinner Sir Henry Fowler put the matter in a 
nutshell : 

‘‘ He held that war, awful, deadly, unspeakable calamity as it was, woe 
either a necessity or a crime. H he had thought the present war was a 
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crime, he would not have voted a single shilling or risked a single life on 
behalf of it*’ 

Speaking at Peterborough, Sir Edward Grey, while endeavouring 
to maintam the soundness of the lion-and-the-lamb attitude adopted 
at the Beform Club meeting, roundly retorted that Lord*BoBebery’B 
own attitude of aloofness is an impossible one. 

a 

“He would suggest,” he said, “that if Lord Bosebery desired the 
Liberal party to be brought to one mind on the matter he should go a 
good deal beyond his letter. He should step in from outside and use hie 
personal influence to promote that ono mind. Lord Rosebery had also 
said that they thought the position taken up at the Reform Club was an 
impossible one, which could not last. He would say to Lord Rosebery in 
return that the position he took up in his letter was an impossible one. 
The position of standing aside from party politics was one that could not- 
last”— 

And the impossible character of the Liberal Imperialist position 
— his own, Sir Edward Grey’s, Mr. Asquith’s, Sir Henry Fowler’s, in 
fact the position of all of that ilk — was made manifest in Lord Rose- 
bery’s egregious speech at the City Liberal Club. Returning to the 
main contention in his letter^ that it was impossible that the two 
sections (pro- war and anti-war) could continue to exist* under the 
same standard,” Lord Rosebery, unfortunately for himself and the 
pro-war section of the party, proceeded to give reasons for the faith, 
or want of faith, that is in him, and in so doing gave himself and 
his case away. 

“ 1 have no liesitation,” he continued, “ in stating exactly my view of 
the war. I give it in the common stock — to quote anorhor remni-k of 
Jjord Tweedmoiith’s — for what it is >vorth. I pa:s by altogether the nego- 
tiations precedent to the war, although I should have much to say of them 
if they were prsictical questions. 1 pass by the Jameson Raid, although I 
should fully acknowledge the responsibility of the Jameson Raid for what 
has followed. I pass by — it was not mentioned at the National Reform 
Union, although the Rjiid was mentioned — the not less serious fact of the 
hushing up by the South African Committee, to which two of tlie speakers 
at the National Reform Union wei'e prominent parties. I pass by that, 
although in my honour and conscience I believe nothing has had a more 
disastrous effect on the nations of the civilised world than the action of the 
South African Committee in hushing up tlie proper subject which it was 
set to investigate. I pass by all that. My point of departure is that, in 
spite of the Jameson Raid, in spite of the South African Committee, in 
Spit6 of clumsy negotiations, the army of the Boers ci'ossed the frontier 
and invaded the dominions of the Queen. From that moment tO this I 
have had no hesitation about the course tliat I would take, that, though I 
would criticise the methods of the Government when, as so often they 
have been, lamentably short of what the occasion required, yet that in 
their main issue to carry the war to a triumphal and rapid and quick 
close they should have my warmest and most enthusiastic ‘support. Well, 
I say then that is a departure from the main paths of my argument. My 
view is not whether the war was right or wrong — the view, that is, 1 was 
discussing in my letter — but whether a party, on such a question as that, 
can afford to combine both sections — ^that which considers the war as right. 
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at in ike sense tkcU I consider it right; and that which considers it 
utterly wit>Dg, and carried on by methods of barbarism. Is it possible for 
any party that hopes to secure the attention and the allegiance of the 
country, and later on, perhaps, even to secure its confidence, to preserve 
an open mind ? An open mind ! That stabs the very heart oi Empire.” 

Oh, nly Heavens! ” as Lord Rosebery himself would say, what 
balderdash, what absolute nonsense from an ex-Foreign Minister ! 

In what sense does his lordship consider the war to be right ? 

It should surely be obvious to the meanest intelligence that in 
•estimating the justice or injustice of the war ‘^the negotiations 
precedent to the war,” the inflammatory and mendacious speeches 
and dispatches both of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred (now Lord) 
Milner, the Jameson Raid, ^*the hushing up by the South African 
Oommittee,** the failure of that Committee to insist upon the pro- 
duction of the Hawkesley dossier,” and secure the conviction and 
punishment of all implicated in the Raid, are of the very essence of 
the case ; and that to pass by ” these is but the dishonest artifice 
of a politician who, not practical enough to know that in politics 
as in all else honesty is the best policy, seeks to cloak his cowardice 
•and excuse his shouting with the mob when it goes a-mafUcking. 

“ My ppint of departure,” he says, forsooth ! “ is that in spite of 
the Jameson Raid, in sprite of the South African Committee, in spite 
of clumsy negotiations, the army of the Boers crossed the frontier 
and invaded the dominions of the Queen ” ! What a feeble, clumsy 
palterer is this ! The truth but stands out the clearer for all his 
petty shuffling. Manifestly the true point of departure ” is rather 
tbat because of the Jameson Raid, because o/the South African Com- 
mittee, because of clumsy negotiations (to characterise them by no 
harsher epithet), the army of the Boers crossed the frontier and 
invaded the dominions of the Queen.” Manifestly the truth is that 
the Boers were simply jockeyed ” iu most unscropalons fashion into 
the war, jockeyed ” into it iu so artful a manner as to seem to put 
them in the wrong. 

The damning sequence of cause and effect unwittingly brought 
out in such bold relief by Lord Rosebery’s maladroitness, is abso* 
lately unanswerable. The Liberal Imperialists cannot explain away 
the Raid, the ‘‘ Committee of No Inquiry,” nor the “ clumsy negotia- 
tions.” They cannot produce the Hawkesley letters and telegrams, 
and it is very evident that Mr. Chamberlain, who can produce them, 
dare not do so. 

Unless and until the Hawkesley dossier is produced, unless and 
until the complicity of the Colonial Secretary in the Jameson Raid 
is disproved by the clearest possible evidence, the position of the 
pro-war party cannot be made good. In the NcUional Review 
Sir Edward Grey has attempted to defend his attitude as a 
Liberal Imperialist, but in spite of the fact that he is much more 
adroit in his statement of the case than was Lord Rosebery, the 
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Article merely succeeds in demonstrating once more how utterly 
untenable is the pro-war position. Admitting the iniquity of the 
Baid, admitting that the proceedings of the Committee of Inquiry 
were not, to say the least of it, above suspicion, admitting that the 
two Republics armed after the Baid, he will yet have ft that the 
Boers armed, not in self-defence, but in furtherance of Dutch 
‘‘political ambitions” to drive us out of South Africa! No 
tangible evidence in support of this conspiracy theory has yet been 
brought forward; and stripped of all verbiage and cleared from 
all side issues, his argument is so palpably preposterous that one 
can only wonder at his temerity in allowing it to appear in 
print. 

In view of their own admissions, in view, further, of the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain admitted that the Boers had granted nine- tenths 
of our demands, and that the other tenth was not worth fzghting for, 
in view of the fact that the Boers repeatedly urged that all matters 
in dispute should bo referred to arbitration, this being indeed the 
first point in their so-called “insolent ultimatum'’; iu view, moreover, 
of Lord Lansdowne’s admission that as early as June 1809 — 
months before the ultimatum was issued — Lord Wolseley liad 
proposed that the Government should sei/iO Delagoa Bay and 
complete the subjugation of the t%<oo Bepublics by November of that 
year, it is difficult indeed to see how one can credit with both 
common sense and common honesty those who, with Asquith,^ 

hold that the wai* was neither intended nor desired by tlie Government 
and p(K)plo of (b'eiit Britain, but that it was forced uiwii them without 
adequate reason.” 

Small wonder that so audacious a statement was greeted with 
cries of “ Chamberlain ! ” and interruptions. 

The greater the honesty of purpose with which one credits these 
men, the less must be their intelligence. The greater their intelli- 
gence, the less their honesty. 

It is no use attempting to shirk the issue. Either the war is 
just and necessary, and ought to be supported ; or the war is 
unjust and unnecessary and should be stopped forthwith, and we 
must, as best we may, recompense its victims for the evil we have 
wrought. We can rebuild their homes and replace their flocks and 
herds, but we cannot give them back their dead. Nor, alas, can we 
call back to life our own 17,000 buried beneath the veldt. And 
how can any reasonable man maintain that it is just and necessary 
to make war upon an opponent who is not only willing but anxious to 
refer all matters in dispute to arbitration ? How can there be room 
in any party worthy the name of Liberal for men who venture to sup- 
port and attempt to justify a war forced upon such an opponent ? 

^ Liverpool Street Station Hotel dinner, June 20, 1901. 

VoL. i 56 .~No. 4. * 2 0 
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What^ tben, should be the attitude of the Liberal party in regard 
to this matter ? 

Lord Rosebery, whose only too successful intervention to 
prevent, this country fulfilling her treaty obligations to protect 4he 
Armenianij from wholesale massacre entitles him to take a high 
moral stand in regard to foreign policy, was stirred to the depths of 
his being by the National Reform Union and Queen’s Hall meetings. 
These meetings, he said, at the City Liberal Clnb, 

^‘made me feel tliat unless tiicro was some clear repudiation of the state- 
ments in regard to the Avar in wliich we are unfortunately engaged, unlerfs 
there was some vepudiatioii,it was impossible that the Liberal party should 
continue to exist, a.ud exist Hn a sound force appealing to the highest 
sympathies of tlio ooimti-y.’’ 

And the good man came all the way from his “ lonely corner of 
the Tyrol ’* to repudiate these statements. He feared that, as after 
the great war with France, the Liberal party might have to spend 
nearly forty years in the wilderness of Opposition, and he wished to 
warn the titular leaders of the party 

that stato.sinen avIio dissociate tlicmvselves from the nation in a great 
national question, such as a war, in whidi all strive and sufier together, 
dissociate thenisfixes for much longer than they think.” 

His lordsliip recognised, it is trne, that 

that IS a consideration wdiicli should not weigh for an instant against 
’Conviction. Rut (he continued, somewhat illogically, unless politicians 
are supposed to have no convictions) it is one which siiould not bo 
forgotten by poli ticiaiis, who do not desire to see tli© government of this 
country fall permanently into the hands of their opponents, ami tlie 
indeiimte postponement of their own domestic policy.” 

What is this but “ the cult of the jumping cat ” ? 

“The whole Plmpire,” says his lordship, in effect, “ has rallied to 
the war, and unless they would rdmquish all hope of the sweets of 
office, and all hope of realising their domestic policy, the Liberal 
party must also rally to the war.” 

But tliat the whole Empire rallied to the war is ill tho iirSt plSCO 
a. gross exaggeration. There has always been a very respectable 
minority — respectable as regards both numbers and intelligence — 
Btrongly opposed to the war ; and though a majority rallied to the 
war, that majority was hoodwinked, cozened, and bamboozled by un- 
scrupulons politicians and by a lying Press. That majority, more- 
over, is steadily dwindling as one by one the lies and the subterfuges 
of the promoters of the war are exposed. This the Government 
olearly realised last autumn, and hence their hurried appeal to the 
country on a stale register and on a false issue. Some 500,000 
men Were disfranchised by reason of the staleness of the register, 
there are . some 600,000 plural voters, some 3,000,000 adult males 
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have no votes at all, not one woman has a vote, yet Lord Bosebery 
tells ns tl^at *'the nation lias only jnst chosen its Parliament, and so 
its Government, by an overwhelming majority ” ! It will be time, 
^one would think, to saddle the nation with such folly when the 
nation has a really efTective voice in the matter. As a matter 
of fact, even after disfranchising half a million of voters this 
Government, whicH went to war to secnre the franchise for the Ont- 
lan(^ers, had its record Parliamentary majority of 152 reduced to 134, 
loluU in jrrniiorfinn to the numher of voUa rad on each iiidc th-eir 
majority in the House v:oiddy vadcr « jitd dcctorat have hren 

10 ouly / ^ 

“ But,” say you, the Colonies rallied to the war.” Ay, so they 
did, thanks to the medley of lies, calutimics, and half-truths cabled 
ont from South Africa and from Home. But in the Colonies also 
the process of disillusioument has well begun, and as certain as the 
day succeeds the niglit, the whole Empire will, at no very distant 
date, rally against the waf. 

“ For ever the right, comes uppermost, 

And ever is justice iloiie.” 

No ; shouting with the mob may serve for the moment, but it is 
not by shouting with the mob that the Liberal party can best 

commend itself to the highest sympathies of the country,” and 
''secure the attention, the allegiance, and the confidence of the 
country”; it is by boldly standing up for the right, and by mani- 
festing such honesty and steadfastness of puri)ose as will deserve, 
and must in the long run command, the confidence of the country. 
Let but the Liberal party be true to its best traditions and its 
highest principles, and it will not then have long to complain tl^^ 
tho democracy is not true to the Liberal party. 

The present impotence of the Liberal party is due to the fact that 
for years j^ast everything has been subordinated to the endeavour 
to maintain that fetish yclept party unity.” Of necessity there 
must always be in the Army of Progress some who wish to advance 
quickly and some who wish to proceed slowly, and with great caution 
and cirCUDlspaction, while at every stage of the campaign against 
wrong there will be found some who think that the party has gone 
quite far enough. For an army on the march both an advance- 
guard and a rearguard are necessary. But to attempt to retain in 
the ranks those who refuse to march any longer is fatal to all pro- 
gress. The whole army is reduced to “ marking time.” 

^ Tho above figures show that, on a total poll of .5,000,000, the present Tory 
majority in votes is 123,000. If the Tories only held as many seats as thbi vote- 
majority entitled them to proportionately, this Tory seat-majority would bo 16. As 
^ a fact it is 134. 

^ ‘'In 1S92 Liberalism polled a majority of over 200,000, voters, and secured a 
majority of 40 only. 

. > •* In 189.5 and 1900 Toryism polls about half as large a majority of votes (103,000 
and 123,000), and gets majorities of 152 and 131 1 Afayasine. * 
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The only way to maintain the Party of Progress as an efiective 
fighting force is to do as Gideon did with each snccesa in 
bis campaigns against the Midianites : weed oat all the week-kneed 
and half-hearted, and keep the rank and file ap to the mark by^ 
setting be&re the party some object well worth fighting for. Had 
the Liberal party fought during the past session with the same 
pertinacity and earnestness of purpose as th& Irish party, this 
strongest Government of modern times ” might have been hurled 
from power, a Liberal Government would have taken its place, 
would have put an end to this fratricidal war, would have saved 
South Africa to tlie Kmpire, and would have been well on the way 
towards the realisation of that domestic policy which, as things now 
stand, is indeed indefinitely postponed. 

In his speech at the Hotel Cecil (July 19) Mr. Asquith stated so- 
clearly and so ably the line of action that tho Liberal party ought 
to follow that it is difficult indeed to believe that in supporting the 
war in South Africa he is not “ sinning against the light/’ Referring 
to conversations he had had with a number of eminent Colonial 
politicians and statesmen, Mr, Asquith said ; 

“ They all say to me, * How is it tliat yon, the Libeml party of Great 
Rritain, with whose social aspirations and whose legislative progianime we 
are in complete sympathy -liow is it that you have allowed your oppo- 
nents to iiiono])o]iso and exploit for Iheir own party purposes tho name 
and prestige of the Empire ? ’ Gentlemen, if the Liberal party is to 
hecome, as 1 believe it can and might be made, not only tlio dominant 
political force in this country, but the acknowledged centre and fountain- 
liead of Liberal ideas throughont tho length and breadth of his Majesty’s 
dominions, we must bo firmer in our faith, or at any rjito more articulate 
in its expression. And that I believe to be the first step that lins to bo 
taken if the Liberal party is to win its way to the predominance which it 
deserves. .But — and here comes in the t*.^.''ence of JJberal doctrines — such a 
conception of Empire and of our relation to it will bo foiiml not to paralyse, 
but to stimulate, all tliose a.spirations and efforts which wo incluile 
under tho general name of social i-eforro. Jt is the \vork of statesmansliip 
in this country to make tho Empire woilh living in, ns well as worth dying 
for. In tho long run eveiy society i.s judged, and survives, according to- 

the materifll-and moral minimum which it prescribes to its members. 

“ "What is the use of an Empire if it does not breed and maintain in tho 
truest and fullest sense of the word an Imperial race? What is the use 
of talking about Empire if here at its very centre there is always to be 
found a ma.ss of people stunted in education, a prey to intemperance, 
huddled &nd congested beyond the possibility of realising in any true sense 
either social or domestic life. Hei’e we come to the great work in the 
truest sense of the teim of empire-building, which tho Liberal party, and 
which, as I believe, alone the Liberal pai-ty, is equipped to discharge.” 

Liberals, he maintained, had a great work to do in regard to educa- 
tion and temperance reform. 

“ And, lastly, take the question of the housing of our working classes. 
There, it is true, we have had a couple of homoeopathic measures, both of 
which are 'absolute dead letters at this moment. But we have had also 
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^‘hat I hope xnacy of you will study and reflect upon, we have had a most 
valuable report from the Royal Commission appointed with no such pur- 
pose — a report in which perhaps the two greatest social experts of the day, 
fSir George Murray and Sir Edward Hamilton, have for the first time 
•demonstrated that you may find a new fund, a fund which will help you 
.ultimately largely in the solution of the question in the assSssment and 
rating of site values of land. It is from tlie Ijiberal party, and the Liberal 
party alone, that question can over hope to recei\o effective treatment. 
l)o not misunderstand me. I am laying down no programme. I have 
neither authority nor iuclinatiou to do so, but 1 have mentioned these 
topics, taking them merely by w'ay of illustration of my general theme to 
establish my two cardinal propositions, which are, first of all, that the 
Liberal party mast recognise tho Empire, not only as a fact, but must 
welcome it as a trust, and if it happens to be any more than a vain pro- 
fession of homage before an empty shrine, it must do the best in its power 
to make tho Empire a .strong and live Empire, worthy of Christian civili- 
sation. . . . What is tho sum of the whole matter ? ft is this. If the 
Liberal party is to succeed, it must appeal to sober-minded and level- 
headed men in all strata of humanity, and in all quarters of the King s 
dominions. It must first convince the people tliat it is a national party, 
to which you oin safely entrust the fortunes of the Empire. And next, 
and not le.ss important, that it is the Liberal party, distinguished in tradi- 
tion, in principle, in spirit from those to whom it is opposed —the party 
which neither foal's nor favours classes or interests — the pjirty which 
r.l rives every whens and at all times to enrich the national character and 
intelligence, to widen the range of opportunity, and to raiso tho standard 
of lifc.» 

It were diflicult, indeed, to better the above, so far as mere phrase- 
making goes, but the doubt will obtrude itself — is it anything 
more than mere phrase-making? Is the speaker absolutely and 
entirely sincere ? How does he reconcile these fine phrases about 
“ making the Empire worth living in'' and ** worthy of Christian 
civilisation ” with his attitude iu regard to the South African war ? 
Are our proceedings in South Africa worthy of Christian civilisa- 
tion ” ? Has the ** statesmanship ” that embroiled ns in this war 
tended to make iu South Africa an Empire worth living in ” ? 
And if Mr. Asquith is really in earnest about housiug reform and 
the rating of site values of land,” temperance reform, and education, 
TVliy this fear of lajiog down a programme, of pointing out how evils 
may be combated and reforms achieved, of giving any clear and 
definite pledges as regards his action in such matters ? 

We fear that JMr. Asquith, like too many other so-called Liberal 
leaders, is good as a phrase-maker and good for little else. 

Answering the question, ** What does Empire mean to us 
Liberals?” Mr. Asquith said (Hotel Cecil, July 19) : 

“ It does not mean a syndicate for tho exploration and exploitation of 
the races of the world. It docs not mean a mere commercial partnership 
founded on tho basis of profit and loss. It does not mean simply a mutual 
insuranco society for the protection of its members against external attack. 
Its significance and its value to us are this: that with all its failures and 
shortcomings, with all its weak places and its black spots, it is the greatest 
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and tho most fruitful experiment that the world has yet seen in the cor* 
porate union of free and self-governing communities.’' 

Surely these sonorous sentences must have been declaimed with 
tongue in cheek. The only experiment the Empire at present 
typifies to 'the world at large is that of attempting to incorporate 
or engulph against their will two free and self-governing com- 
munities ; and Mr. Asquith, who some months ago protested vehe- 
mently against the very idea of annexation,^ now holds that as a 
result of our paper annexation of the two Sepublics, all the Boers 
in the field, from General Botha downwards, “ are at this moment,. 
de jure and dc his Majesty s subjects,” and assures Mr. Cham- 
berlain that he will have his support in refusing belligerent rights 
to the Boers ! 

It is quite true that to “ Liberals without an adjective ” the 
Empire does not mean syndicate for the exploration and 
exploitation of the races of the world. It does not mean a 
mere commercial parternership founded on the basis of profit and 
loss. It doss not mean simply a mutual insurance society for 
the protection of its members against external attack.” Mr* 
Asquith “ doth protest too much ” ; he may protest, as Carlyle 
would say, “ until the infinite learned tongue wears itself small in 
the infinite learned mouth,” but he cannot make unjust just ” ; he 
cannot get away from the truth of the matter, that this war is 
but a repetition on an Imperial scale of the Jameson Baid, that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner in forcing on the war merely 
drew the chesnats out of the fire for Cecil Rhodes, and that to tlie 
Colossus” the Empire does mean neither more nor less than ‘‘a 
syndicate for the exploration and exploitation of the races of the 
world,” that to him it does mean “a mere commercial partnership 
founded on the basis of profit and loss'— the profits to ‘'the 
Colossus” and the losses to the Empire! — ^that to him “the flag 
of old England” is simply “the greatest commercial asset in the 
world,” that in the words of the arch-conspirator ‘‘ we are not going 

to war for the amnsement of rojal families, as io the past, 'm mean 

practical business,'' 

Mr. Rhodes’ utterances remove all manner of doubt as to his 
conception of Empire and his view of the war. He has farther 
assur^ us that in these respects he is “ the embodiment of English 
ideas.” Thank Heaven, that boast at least is false. Day by day 

1 dissociate myself entirely from those, if such there be, who hail this war, this 
deplorable, this lamentable war, as a means to an ulterior end, the subordination of 
the Boers and the anm^xation of the Dutch Kcpublics. Such an intention has been 
emphatically and repeatedly repudiated by her Majesty’s Government. It finds no 
place, so far as 1 know, in the programme or policy of any responsible politician in 
this country. To adopt it, to coquet with it, to connive at it, would be to justify a 
hundredfold the charges of pharisaism and hypocrisy which are being freely levelled 
against us at this moment by the critics — not always well informed or well disposed 
the Continental press.** — Mr. Asquith at Dundee, October 9, 1899. 
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the number of Eoglishmen who denounce and rop::diate such 
uu-EngUsh ideas becomes larger, and the war becomes more and 
more unpopular. But the pro>-war party — and of these Mr. Asquith 
is one of the most pronounced — can scarcely dissociate themselves 
from the views and opinions of the man who made the wAr and who 
still fans the flames. 

Oil can as readily mix with water as the true Liberal, or the true 
Imperialist for that matter, with the Liberal, or the Imperialist, 
who supports the Rhodes-cum-Ohamberlain-cum-Milner Raid. Quite 
rightly, Lord Rosebery, in his letter to llie City Liberal Club, 
described the severance between the two sections as a ** fundamental 
and incurable antagonism of principle with re;^'ard to the Empire at 
large and our consequent policy/' It is quite true '^liat the ‘‘ two 
schools of thought cannot by any conceivable compromise be 
reconciled,” and that this ‘‘irreconcilable division of opinion on a 
group of (jnestions of the first importance cannot now be healed, or 
oven concealed, by a party meeting." It is true also that 

one school or the other must prevail if tlio Liberal purl y is once more 
to become a force. Until that, time arrives it is of no use to s]»eak of the 
grand old principles of the Liberal party. Tiiat is all very well for a 
peroration. i3iit for practical or busiiie.ss pnrpo.sos it is necessary to know 
what theses priiicipl(3s are, as applied to the Lritisli Empire in the present 
condition of the world.” 

Eut, ‘'little Englanders," “pro-Roers," ‘‘traitors," as we have been 
called, we of the anti-war section cannot allow that we are “ blind to the 
developments of the world” — we are certainly not blind to the develop- 
mentsof cosmopolitan finance — orthat our creed, universal as the eternal 
principles of justice upon which it is based, is “ avowedly insular." 
That phrase more accurately describes those whose working creed is 
“iJycountry, right or wrong.'" Nor can we permit to pass unchallenged 
Lord Rosebery’s rhetorical and (piestion-begging declaration that the 
pro- war party “ places as the first article of its creed the respon- 
sibilities and maintenance of oiir free and beneficent Empire.” “ Oar 
free, tolerant, and nnaggressive Emiure ” ii^'ed to be his phra.se, 

but even Lord Rosebery dare scarcely, in view of our pro- 
ceedings in South Africa, boast of our tolerance and oar nnaggressive 
disposition. “ Free and beneficent ” our Empire must be if it is to 
eudure. It cannot bo maintaiaed on any other basis— “ righteous- 
ness alone exalteth a nation ” ; but we of the anti-war school, 
remembering distressful Ireland, remembering India stricken' now 
with the fourth famine in as many years, remembering this war 
forced upon the two Boer Republics in order that we may destroy 
their liberties and secure their goldfields for an unscrnpulous gang 
of cosmopolitan financiers, cannot allow that our Empire is now 
altogether ‘‘free and beneficent.” We would stop the war and 
recompense its victims, we would succour India and grant Ireland 
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Home Buie, we would, in short, seek to secure justice in all the 
relations, internal and external, of the Empire. We would make 
the Empire truly free and beneficent,’* free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive,” for that is the only path of safety for the Empire ; 
and for that very reason we hold that it is sheer absurdity, if not 
sheer mendacity, for those who care little or nothing for Home llule 
for Ireland, for those who have demanded no famine-grant for India, 
for those who excuse, condone, palliate, or support the war in South 
Africa to prate about placing as the first article of their creed the 
responsibilities and maintenance of the Empire.” 

It is not by ignoring its faults, winking at its follies, and aiding, 
abetting, and applauding its crimes that the Empire can be main- 
tained. If we would not speed the Empire on the road to ruin we 
must correct its faults, check its follies, and condemn its crimes. 
Yet, forsooth, those who take the former coarse arrogate to them- 
selves the title of '' patriots ” and iTuperialists and stigmatise as 
“insular,” little Englanders/’ ‘‘pro-Boers,” and “traitors” thoi^e 
who would turn the Empire from its downward course. 

Nothing is to be gained by refusing to look facts squarely in the 
face. Lord Rosebery and his like may, “ whitewash ” the Empire, 
but that will not avail if inwardly there is nothing but rottenness 
and all uncleanness. The denial of Home Rule maintains a running 
acre in Ireland; unless stops be taken, and that right speedily, to 
lessen the draii;! of some £30,000,000 ycr anmnn upon India, and 
to put an end to the constantly recurring famines, our rule in India 
is doomed ; and the Boer war bids fair to result in the loss of South 
Africa to the Empire ^ 

The true Imperialist — and your true Libenil is the only true 
Imperialist — does not blink ugly facts. Ad Empire sound at heart, 
9 iot a whited sepulchre, is his ideal. Therefore, abuses, be they 
never so hoary ; wrongs, be the ‘‘ vested rights ** in them never so 
'Strong, meet always with lus most strenuous opposition, and he is 
ever for root-and-branch reform rather than for the tinkering 
palliatives which 

“ Will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 

While rank corruption, mining all beneath, 

Infects unseen.” 


^ “I believe,’* gnid Sir Henry Campbell'Dannermnn at Pontypridd on July VJ, 

*' that ft tremendous crisis arises in the policy of the country, aud on that crisis the 

Ijiboral party can perfectly well he solid. By a crisis I mean that, in my judgment, 
it depeodfl upon the way in which our aifairji are conducted for the next — what shall 
I say six months, perhaps less ; on that, depends whether South Africa remains a 
portion of the British Empire or not. That is my strone opinion, and, therefore, it 
is a most serious thing, and it is not by shouting ‘ Rule Britannia,* it is not by waving 
the Union Jack, it is not by any silly thing of that sort that wo are, not only to have 
a solid Empire in that |)art of the world in the future, but also to reinstate ourselves 
fully in the opinion of thinking men throughout the world. . . . Let us try to 
reinstate ourselves. Let us show how generously and how reasonably and how 
aensibly we can bring this dreadful matter to a conclusion." 
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The great need to-day, not only of the Liberal party but of the 
Empire, is a sound, all-round Liberalism, embracing both a sane 
imperialism and a sane doiuesticalism. The two are inseparable. 
Our foreign policy and our domestic policy act and re-act upon- 
one another. This Lord Rosebery recognised when in his letter to 
the City Liberal Club, he said : 

“Tliat there is a great Liberal force in the country, that it could efliic- 
tively combine on a dumeslic policy, and that it is capable of iudofinito 
oxteusion, J am alwjlutcly coiivincod. As to doiuest.ic policy, it has, 
indeed, a groat opportunity. 15ut, for all tliat, it cjin only becoiuo a power 
when it has made up its mind on Imperial ((uestioiis, which are at. this 
mioment embodied in the w^ar; 

and when in bis speech to the same Club, after pointing out that 
the opportunities that the Government have missed in regard to 
Temperance reform, educational reform, reform of the House of 
Lords, Army reform, housing reform, old-age pensions, &c., are but 
the measure of the opportunities that lie before the Ijiberal party, he 
-said : 

“ f. do not despair of sof'ing'the Jiiboml party purged from all anii- 
natiorial elements, and, conlideiit therefore of the support of the country 
vi regard to Imperial and foreign qiiestions of policy, i>roeeo(ling in the 
work of domestic reform. They will have no dilKculty with the country 
<'Ti these (]U(»st.icjns, provided the country feels that they are sound on the 
"piestion of Empire, for the country is ripe for a domestic programiniJ.” 

I'ut Lord Rosebery then proceeds to make a bid for the support 
of the Liberal Unionists — an anti-national element of which the 
Liberal party lias been well rid these fifteen jears past; his Impe- 
rialism, as Mr. A, 31. S. Methuen has well shown in his “Peace or 
War in South Africa,” is of the type that lost the North American 
Colonies to the Empire ; and what he has to say on domestic 
problems is vague and frothy ; in short, so far as true Liberals 
are concerned, Lord Rosebery may be left to “ plough his furrow 
o.lone.” Before he gets to the end of the furrow it is possible that 
he may find himself not alone, but in that case be will find himself 
ia the Tory camp, with, peradventure, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry 
Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and others close in his wake. 

Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have both sought to bolster up 
their Imperialism by propounding a more or less advanced domestic 
policy, but, as pointed out above, in regard to Mr. Asepith, their 
<itterances are lacking in definit-ness, and their hona fiden ia thus left 
in doubt. There ia over it all an air of insincerity and make-believe. 

The utterances of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, both on Impe- 
.Tial and domestic issues, are much more straightforward and con- 
wincing, but he has sacrificed much in his attempt to maintain the 
(luity of the party ; and his efforts to save the Liberal party from any 
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share in the responsibility for the. war have been in no small degree 
stultified by his votiug supplies for the war, and by bis acquiescing in 
the policy of annexation. In these, as in other matters, justice is the 
statesman’s only safe guide, and obviously to annex the two Eepnb- 
lies after forcing on them an unjust and unnecessary war would be 
but to pile mjnstice on injustice. 

As regards domestic questions and their bearing on the Empire, 
Sir Henry’s utterances at Peckhaoi on August 7 last were so clear 
and cogent that we may be pardoned if we give a lengthy extract. 

“ What,” said he, with his characteriKstically pawky humour, “ are 
we to make of a Government which, when not engaged in feathering 
the nest of its own friends, is occupied in tarring and feathering, 
not only its opponents — we arc used to that, and don’t mind it — 
but any popular institution that has shown itself capable of a. 
progressive spirit?” and, instancing the attacks on the London County 
Council and the London School Board, 

“It is,” ho continued, “ hfandaloas Unit they {'lion]*! bo attacked and 
hampered and tbreatened with luiitiiation, and ev(‘n with extinction. 
Such a course is directly opposed to tlio intere.sts of London. The truth 
is, ladies and gentlemen, the present (jloverniiient is tho (iovernment of 
the vested interests, and therofore llioy iiavo an unkindly feeling --not 
unnaturally— to any institution which would suboi’dinato tlieraselves to 
the public interest. . . . Now, take fer a moment the housing (piestion. 
Everybody talks about it and nobody does nuytliing. Tlie facts are 
familiar to you all. Lot mo point out one curious thing a cniiou.s double 
action with regard to housing. Oveitirowding drives iij> rents, and liigli 
rents create ovor<*rowding, and so you ate in a vicious circle. Wiiat you 
liave to do is to get rid of tliein both by eucoii raging building, o.-Npccially 
municipal building, by taking larger powers for tho accpiii^ition of liiiuL 
and by opening up now and cheap means of transit in and out of This huge 
hive of human industry. You may, ladies and gcntlomen, build schools ; 
but what is the use of it so long as your children arn Jiving in circiun- 
atance.s which make the lessons of civilLsation a farco ^ You mu y make 
your Empire the greatest in tlie world ; and what is the good of it if at tlu* 
heart of your Empire fathers and mothers, with all their striving,’ cannot 
obtain for their children a foothold in a few feet of space in whicli they 
can be brought up with proper regard to * self- respect But always 
remember, at the root of the housing cpiestioii is tlie land (piestion. Does 
anyone here believe tiiat tho present (loveriinient will deal eliectively 
with the land question ? They generally act as if they tliouglit land and 
rent were two synonymous terms, and as if tlie agricultural interest was 
the same thing as the landlord iutere.st. They are more concerned \vith 
the sufiering Of the landlor*! whose rural rent is going down than they are 
with tho rack-rented occupant of a pair of rooms in London. Nay, they 
help the former at the cost of the latter. This aid to rural i*ent comes out 
of the pockets of the very people in towns who are pyiug in rent what 
they ought to have to spend upon food and clothing, and on the shopkeepers, 
and business men, whoso rates are three and four times liigher than the 
farmer’s are. Wliat does London pay in this respect for what we call 
doles'll London pays for England and Scotland every year £5322,247 ; and 
if we add Ireland — ^which is on a somewhat different footing, and therefore* 

could not quite be added in the same way — ^but if we did add it it would 

?^^cometo £4G7,788. 
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And all this time no relief is givon-^no relief given to those who are 
unequally rated in towns. Well, these doles to the agricultural tenant, 
and therefore to the landlord, were given six years ago, and now they 
calmly propose to give them in perpetuity.' Well, ladies and gentlemen,^ 
the Government is the master of many legions, and cam do pretty well 
what it likes in the Legislature, and therefore avo were onlyltoo glad to- 
induce them to limit the time of tJiis gi*ant to four years, partly because it 
was a limit. That of itself was something to gain, but still more because 
the limit of four years wiis an acknowledgment that within that time they 
were bound to deal witli this question on a largo scale, and to put it on a 
more just footing than it stands now. Well, if they ans goiim to begin a 
great scheme, they have at one point at least received a goCKi load from 
some members of the Iloyal C’ominission wliich lately sat upon it. Lot 
me read what those Royal Commissioners say. Tliey report in favour of 
the rating of site vabies. Tliey say that site ami structure, which are now 
combined for rating purposes, difier so essentially in cJiaracter that tliey 
ought to be separately rated ; that Avhen separately str 1101111*0 and site 
value were capable of bearing some lieavier taxation they should be made 
to bear it, subject to strict respect for existing contracts; that the diiler- 
entiiil rating sliould take the form of a special site value rate, and then 
tliey say, * inovt; especially since anything that tends to relievo tlio pressure 
of local tiivation, or to prevent the groAvth of it, must ultimately sooner or 
later benefit the owners of site values, it seems desirable that any iiicroased 
provision made by the *Statc in aid of services l(»cally aJuiinisterod should 
be accompanied Avitli some makc*Aveiglit in the shape of owners' site value 
rate.* What is this that av (3 find in the report - 1 admit, a minority report 
- of a Royal Commission i It is Avhat all land reformers in and out of 
the London (ilounty Couuciil liave been saying for years. Now the majority 
on this Royal Commission say that the system established is neither 
equitable nor practicable. Whicli do you think the Government will 
throw over when tliey come to deal Avith the question ? This minority 
rtqxirt is the report of the Chairman of the Commission-- a Cabinet 
Minister liimsclf, LcunI Balfour of Burleigh — and of two of tlio gi’oatest 
Treasury exports in tlio public ser\ ice Sir George Murray and Sir Edward 
Hamilton. AVill they t-jike their report, or Avill they throw it over ? Will 
they to this mild and tentative <‘.xtcnt admit that land is made for men, 
and not men for land, and that the prerogatives and immunities attaching 
to land must give place to the Avelfaro of mankind cooped up in great 
cities? But London Avants more than land. It Avants Avater; and for 
what reason has it not obtained that full supply of jmre and good water 
that has boon obtained clwAvhero ? Simply out of deference to priwito 
interests. And a thinl thing that London Avants is to bo relieved of un 
excessive number of imblic-boiises. . . . Wliat help in these three matters so 
Adtally afiecting the health and happiness of the people of London — Avhat 
help do you get from the party iioav in power ? You get the smallest 
modicAiin of lielp that they can give, and that reluctantly given under 
compulsion. And why ? Because the monopolies and the priAuleges and 
the interests stand in the Avay ! This discloses, ladies and gentlemen, the 
cardinal difiTerehce betAveen the two great parties in the State. There has 
be^ a great deal said lately and written — .and the chairman has referred 
tQ It — about the condition of paities, and especially of the party to which 
you and I have the privilege of belonging. Tt has been written about as 
if it was all a question of names and apiiellations and persons. No, sir, it 
is a question of principle. And the sooner Avitbin our party men cease to 
seek out names and titles for themselves, and to think of the claims and the 
interests of this person or that, the lietter, and then they can seek to apply one 
main principle in all domestic affairs. What that one principle? It is that 
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tlie interest and duty ot the State is to secure for every individual among 
us tho opportunity— if you like to' call it so, the chance— of a healthy, 
useful life ; the best chance for developing the powers which 
(3 Oil lias given him. Men are not born equal. They have differences in 
their qualities — mental, moral, physical. We cannot equalise the chances, 
Init we can* see that our laws and habits do not aggravate inequalities. 
And in the pursuit of this purpose we can make, and we ought to make, 
the interests of individuals and the privileges of classes yield to tho general 
interest of the people at large. Those London questions upon vrhich I 
have touched are every one of them cases in point. It is by the applica- 
tion of this^rinciple, Ladies and gentlemen, that wo should become healthy 
and strong as a nation, and maintain the lioiitfige in the world which we 
have received from our fathers. And by these humble victories over tho 
evils under which we nro besot at home, we shall do far more for our 
world-possession and for our jiovver to bear tho proud burden of our 
responsibilities than by any amount of military glory, or by any territorial 
iiv material aggrandisement." 

Here we have enniinciated a sane domesticalism, based on the 
great principle of equal rights for all. Apply that principle also to 
international aiTiirs, and you have a sane imperialism springing out 
of and broad-based upon that sound domestic policy. They are the 
true patriots and they the true imperialists who demand that all the 
relations, both internal and external, of the Empire shall bo based 
on right and justice, for that is the one lasting foundation. In regard 
to foreign policy there is no infallible test of tho bona jides of would- 
be Liberal leaders. In regard to domestic policy, however, that is, 
those questions that concern the very foundations of the Empire, 
there is ready to hand an unfailing touchstone. Since, arept an 
't'cifardi financial “the House of Lords blocks the way” for 

all Liberal measures, the one sure and certain test of the good faith 
of Liberal leaders is their readiness to bind themselves clearly and 
definitely to introduce at the first opportunity the urgent financial 
reforms to which , the party stands pledged '—the rating of site 
values, the taxation of land valnes (including mineral rents and 
royalties), the payment of members and of election expenses, the 
abolition of the breakfast-table duties, and old age pensions. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is on the right lines, but he has not 
yet adequately conformed to this test. We trust that he may 
shortly do so, and give at the same time a powerful lead in regard 
to the war. Liberals, Forward ! March ! ! ” should be the w’ord of 
command. The country would, we are convinced, soon step into 
line with the Liberal party. Let the Liberal party but show that 
they are true patriots and true imperialists — let them but deseirve 
the confidence and the allegiance of the people of this country — 
and they will not long have to complain that that confidence and 
that allegiance are withheld. 



THE AGNOSTIC AGONY. 


The chief difference between pessimism and agnosticism is this : a- 
pessimist may believe in a creed, but an agnostic has to live without 
rfac aid of any religions system or ism. A man can be a pessimist 
and a Christian ; he cannot be an agnostic and take comfort in any 
ism or religion. The moment he “ believes ” he ceases to be an 
agnostic. The danger lies in becoming fanatical with conviction 
and an incurable cynic with scepticism. It is a fact that an 
avowed sceptic is never welcome in any company of people. The- 
reason is obvioas : he can sympathise with no one’s sentiments. 
A period of agnostici.sm gives some minds time to think, look 
about and choose; but if the period be prolonged a sort of 
psychological atrophy begins to develop which often ends in a state 
of chronic apathy, out of which no psychic incident or infloence 
can rouse them. 

Some men boast of their ability to doubt, as others boast o4 
their good fortune in perceiving and knowing. I have noticed 
that some agnostics are prone to damn tlie opinions and beliefs 
of others ; but the people who believe do less sneering and 
mocking. The fact ip, as soon as wo say we don’t know wo 
assume a negative attitude. No general could long retain com-^ 
maud of any body of troops if be gave it out that he was in 
ignorance of the strength and the movements of the enemy ; 
is his business to know something about the other side, for it the 
enemy remain invisible the greater will be the clamour to find out 
some fact about his strength, position, morale. The general, I 
say, who sits down and says he knows nothing would not long 
be left ill command of any body of troops. Ills business is to 
send out scouts and spies to bring back some knowledge, little 
or great, of the other side. In the commercial world the law of 
knowledge roles, as it does elsewhere. The merchant who refuses 
to look about him and keep up with the rules of progress will soon 
see his business pass beyond his control. The modem thinker who 
refuses to probe, analyse, investigate and search out, places himself 
in a negative position, and he is promptly ruled oat of the race of 

thinkers. 

But there is a ^eat change in the attitude of intelligent 
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agnostics ; for agnostics are of two kinds — ^the wilf ally apathetic 
and those who wish to learn. Certainly no man can call himself 
a thinker who refuses to do battle with the mysterious forces which 
encompass us round about, as palpable as the air we breathe. If 
there were no mysteries there would be no such thing as science, 
and if book-learning contained all practical wisdom there would be 
no such thing as intuition. Everything is like everything else. 
There is but one source; but an infinite variety of appearances. 
The soul of the universe is one — its manifestations are without 
limit in variation. Phenomena produce mystery ; the whole con- 
scions world is engaged in the unravelling of mystery. Consciously 
or unconsciously, every human being is engaged in the pursuit to 
become wiser. This is the aim and meaning of conscious existence. 
Without this aim there would bo no meaning attached to life. I 
think it impossible, at the present moment, for any true man of 
science to deny the force and influence of anything visible or 
invisible. Indeed, the scientist who to-day declares that a thing 
is not true because he has not seen it and felt it is put down as 
shallow and saperflcial. The paradox is amusing: mystery is 
rendering mystery less mysterious! have but to go to wireless 
telegraphy and hypnotism to see how the unscientific is controlling 
and dominating science, so-called. The old-fashioned scientist, who 
denied everything new, like the old-fashioned musician, is a being 
without voice or power in the world to-day, For although he may 
talk and write and preach no one pays him serious attention. It is 
the manifestation of the invisible which rivets the attention of the 
world now, not the denials, the subterfuges, and the explanations of 
the positive. The word •‘science” has now little of the old 
meaning, and a new word may have to be invented to cover the 
attitude, the aims and the power of the new tendency. Let the 
truth be said : the man who hopes and expects is far more interest- 
ing than the man who believes nothing, expects nothing. Illusion 
is more fascinating than disillusion. No man can have an active 
influence on any body of people who admits his inability to proceed 
farther, be it through light or through darkness. Illusions are 
transitory realities ; in accepting them as such we are often led to 
the permanent. The agnostic, in getting rid of all illusion, has 
plac^ himself in a state of helplessness. He is like a man who 
has fasted too long — his digestive organs have come, at last, to 
refuse nourishment. 

I believe that there are as many diseases in the mental as in the 
physical man. Every ism, no matter under what guise, must be 
classed as a mental disorder the moment we are bound up in it. 
.The instant we cease to progress we enter upon a decline, whether 
# ba towards intellectoal stagnation or towards physical decay. 

. Bat mystery, illaeion, and cariosity keep the world from nniveisal 
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decadence. The forces which impel men to move on and on, through 
maze after maze of disappointment and disillaaibn, are hope and egoism. 
One of the principal reasons for new isms is this : without new ones 
the old would hold us fast ; we should be sitting still and enjoying’ 
the so-called revelations of our grandfathers. Every newasm, there- 
fore, is an effort towards greater freedom. It makes no difference 
what the belief is, every man who remains quiescent gives himself 
out as a negative quantity in the world of thought and action. The 
thirsty who sit down in the oasis, and remain there, are still in the 
desert ; the world of the contented man is a speck around which the 
simoom sweeps the sands of isolation and forgetfulness. 

Agnosticism properly belongs to a period of scientific transition. 
<JriricHl minds wait ; but while they wait doubt knocks at the door, 
and the door is often open to scepticism. And so, without knowing 
it, the agnostic glides into a state of positivene^s which he mistakes 
for truth. Ilis mind is positive, while his senses are inactive. The 
agnostic attitude seemed natural and proper from 18G0 to 1895. 
The tide turned with the conjunction of several influences in the 
material and psycliological world a few years ago. Tyndall, 
Haeckel, and Huxley all did a work which liad to be done. 
But that work was limited to chemical and biological demonstra- 
tion. It was science, but science of the old school. Just as the 
reign of a man of genius like Goethe makes thousands of intelli- 
gent men appear like pigmies, so the revelations in the domain 
of light and sound, electric transmission, and mental suggestion, 
make the discoveries of Darwin and all his contemporaries appear 
l-rivial in comparison. The simple fact that thought can be 
transmitted, as vrell as electric currents, without wires, is enough 
to stupefy the conservative mind. Even now, efforts are being 
made to develop an independent action of mind and will outside of 
tlio boiiy, so that while tbo body is sleeping or reposing in one place 
the mind, or double, may visit a friend or a locality, at a great 
distance, and return with the knowledge which it went to seek. 
Indeed, several schools of hypnotism claim this faculty for some of 
their pupils. What this means may be conjectured if we consider 
for a moment the possibility of a mind gifted in this way, setting to 
work to discover the secrets of some great chemical business or 
political intrigue. We are at the beginning of a cycle of invisible 
forces ; the coming age will be one of invisible action. The sub- 
marine torpedo-boat typifies the development of the century. Life 
ns well as destruction will be [dealt out by invisible forces and 
invisible methods. This is pre-eminently the age of mind^ as the 
past centnry was the age of matter. So far as we know, electricity 
is the soul of visible form. What we call brain-waves have an 
^analogy to electric waves. 

In former times intuitions were presented in systems of philosophy. 
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It U no exaggeration to say that the discoveries and inventions of 
the past ten years have made child’s-play of every known q^stem of 
philosophy. Never again will any man be able to bnild np a 
philosophical system which will stand the assaults of the new science 
for the space of a single year. No one reads philosophy now^ 
because the simple but amazing facts disclosed during the past five 
years render the dreams, the specnlations, and the guess-work of the 
past absurd. The little that we now know in a practical way is 
more than all the philosophers of the past knew, from Aristotle to 
Leibnitz. The absurdity of the old systems may be summed up in 
the Positivism of Auguste Comte, which aimed at hard-and-fast 
rules of life and conduct, as if such things could ever be in a world 
in its infancy. Kvery fresh discovery delivers a blow at the old 
and fixed formulas ; every disclosure of mental power bids defiance 
to some stereotyped belief. But the most wonderful fact of the 
present is that we are being ruled by the seeming impossible. Some 
of the most successful inventors of the present day would have 
passed for madmen twenty years ago. The so-called dreamers are 
now the men of action ; they are the ones we swear by ; they have 
proved their power and competence, pnd thinking people turn to 
them for more miracles of discovery and invention. 

Another striking fact is that of the subordination of mere 
preaching, in the realm of the intellect. Sermons no longer interest. 
The best men in tlie pulpit are now giving us discourses founded on 
psychological and scientific fact. Everywhere the most -influential 
churches are dominated by the scientific spirit. They are not 
leading, as they did thirty years ago ; they are being led. I do not 
know to-day, from London to San Francisco, a church which is able 
to attract an intelligent body of people by the old methods of 
proselytising. 'While people are tired of ethical platitudes, they are 
equally tired of scepticism, so prevalent twenty years ago. Scientific 
progress has made it impossible for thinking minds to put up> 
with either one of these postulates. As in electrical invention 
the word impossible ” is no longer spoken, so in the realm of 
the mind the word no longer discourages the philosopher and 
psychologist. Doubt is fatal to the success of any work, mental or 
physical. Hesitancy and fear have an affinity. No one who is in 
doubt can attain that plane of fearlessness so necessary to progress 
and achievement. Hesitancy, if you but give it rope enough, will 
end in a tangle of fear. Every thinker who has accomplished 
anything excellent has begun by Wieving in something. First, he 
has confidence in himself ; second, he has confidence in others ; 

third, he feels that in the eternal myateries there resides a law and 

a force which may be revealed by flaojhee of intuition ; fonrtb, he 
hnowB that the world is not standing sUll. The greatest pessimists 
have felt something of all this, bnt the most typical agnostics have 
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not. For no one can wait and work at the aatne time. They have 
made the grave mistake not seeking to disentangle themselves 
from the web of donbt and uncertainty ; they sit still and rub their 
eyes at every fresh discovery, and cry out: “ It may be true, bat I 
don’t know.” Would it be possible for a merchant or shc^keeper to 
hold his business successfully while saying he knows nothing about 
the business methods of a fbrmidable rival ? Look where we may, 
it is the men who hope and work who are triumphing. And the 
people who are wide awake to new inventions and discoveries are 
the ones who do the best business and make the greatest progress. 
In the great struggle of the future the nation most keenly alive to 
intellectual and invisible force will trinmph. The nations most 
bound ap in the material will succumb. Intellect will dominate 
material force, no matter how formidable the material force may be. 
The future belongs to scientific power, applied by genius of a psychic 
and intuitive order. The dreamers of the future will be the ones 
who depend otv the old-fashioned methods scientific research. 
They will dream on and on in a sort of fool's paradise, placing 
crowns and kingdoms at the mercy of a cannon shot, and they will 
lose. The lime is not far distant when a science of the mind will 
treat material science as if it were a plaything. The rulers of the ’ 
future need not make themselves visible in public ; their work will 
be done in silence and in secrecy ; they will command from distant 
and, isolated places. Material riches will play but a secondary part. 
Mammon will be forced under by purely intellectual pressure. Many 
of the self-made millionaires I have known were deeply interested 
in some religion or ism, out of which they expected some enlighten- 
ment and consolation. No people are more conscious of limitation 
than millionaires. But the day is coming when the psychic power 
of the intellect will kill millionairism. The two cannot exist 
together. There will be no battle, no strife, no cunning display of 
intrigue ; the blows will be delivered silently, like the stroke of an 
electric bolt. Brute power will succumb to soul force. Now, the 
modern millionaire is not wholly a fool ! The moment he sees that 
deatiuy is against him he will deliver his money-bags for the 
universal good, and be very glad to live and work in the world like 
other mortals. Fear and respect will at last compel him to give 
way to intellect. 

I ,am not a believer in bloody revolutions. I see signs, even now, 
wfaich^cause mo to think that millionaires are beginning to consider 
the question of spiritual versus material power. The money evil has 
grown to gigantic proportions through loss of faith in creeds and 
chttrebeSt Scicuce and common sense abolished Hell j but mate- 
rialism and agnosticism supplied nothing in the place of the old 
superstitions. With every million gained rich mea grew more 
Vot. 156. — ^No. 4. - 2D 
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sdfisli, more arrogant, more vulgar. . There was nothing to check 
them here, and there was to be no punishment hereafter. And 
then, somehow, the nmveaux Hchcs got it into their heads that 
modem science was all on their side. Did not Darwinism prove that 
the snrvivri of the fittest was the trne and natural order of human 
life ? And what is a rich man bntthe survival of the fittest? The 
fact was so patent that every illiterate miner and railway magnate 
conld appropriate it. It made the Jewish financiers of Europe 
more haughty and impertinent, and the American stock-broker more 
imperious and presumptuoue. It was the sort of science they loved ; 
it pnt into their hands a two-edged sword. It gave them a moral 
as well as a material law to support them in every fresh act of folly, 
avidity, and canning. But the Jewish financier went to the syna- 
gogne, and the others to the different churches, without believing one 
word that was preached in them. At its worst, the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest is a gilded lie ; at its best, a ghost at a 
banquet But the old scientists and the new millionaires are 
beginning to perceive that mind is superior to muscle, that it will 
eventually control and dominate the impulses and ambitions of the 
brute instincts in man. Up till quite recently rich men had a sort 
of contempt for genius, looking on it as something visionary. For 
what had genius to do with the baying and selling of stocks, the 
building of railroads, or the smelting of ore ? But with the dis- 
coveries of Edison it was seen that genius would, directly or indi- 
rectly, infiuence the money market. It was seen that this wizard 
was revolutionising science. The rich began to consider the 
meaning of intuition and genius ; they had here a force to reckon 
with, and, above all, a force to respect. Later came wireless tele- 
graphy, hypnotic control, and mental inter-communication, to 
accomplish for the vulgar world, as well as the learned world, what 
the genius of Edison had left undone, and to open the eyes of all 
but the blind to the possibilities of the future. 

It is a fact that doubt, hesitancy, scepticism, are inherently 
‘destructive, and that what affects the mind also affects the body. 
But the mental agony endured by some agnostics can hardly be 
defined in words, as I well know from personal experience. A 
chronic state of agnosticism not only renders a man discontented 
with himself, but it renders him irritable and contradictory whenever 
the belief of others comes np for discussion. In spite of the atti- 
tude of some writers of the present, the age of stoicism is past. A 
num who is indifferent can neither fill the position of thinker nor 
scientist. Indifference is both neutral and negative. And indif- 
ference is only make-believe when we see it turn into fury — which is 
half envy and h(df spite— ^gainsti some antbor who dares to express 
something a little more hopeful and a good deal more helpful than 
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the hnmdram . of tiie ordinal^ writer. One of the secrets of 
M. Haeterliock’s power is the spiritnal insight and hopefalness 
espiessed in his essays. They are not denials, bnt the expression of 
an intnitive knowledge, aided by observation and experience. His ' 
attitude is one of mental progress aided by science. It requires 
faith, intellect, and vigour to give other people courage to live and 
work, with a living faith in something real, beyond the confines of 
the visible and the tangible. 

I remember the outcry against the attitude of Hobert (4. Ingeiv 
soil, who at one time was in a fair way to make agnostics of the 
majority of thinking Americans. While the most eloquent 
preachers in the different churches were listened to by wealthy con- 
gregations they made no progress. The churches had plenty of 
snbstaiice, bnt no soul or spirit, and the celebrated agnostic 
knew it. He attacked them on their weakest side, and had it 
all his own way for a period of twenty years. From 1870 to 1890 
he denied everything, from Judaism to Spiritism, and daring this 
period there was no science, philosophy, or ism that could inllnence 
him. 

But there came a day when Colonel Ingersoll found himself too 
old, too fixed in his ideas, to take any interest in the new order of 
things. Young men were bringing with them a new science and a 
new faith. The future was for the young inventors and thinkers, 
and Colonel Ingersoll belonged to the past and had done his work. 
Bnt wore ho beginning his career now he would he compelled to face 
a whole world of electric, magnetic, and psychic problems, to deny 
any one of which would make him appear ridiculous.' Robert 
Ingersoll filled a gap in the world of thought which nature intended 
him to fill. Everything has its own time. Phenomena come and 
go in cyclic order. There is nothing btifore or after the proper 
time. We know what a scientific mind means to-day, and we know 
what a scientific mind meant thirty years ago and the thinkers of 

•* At the receptions of Dr. John Chapman, the late Editor of the Westminster 
Ketiew, I often heard the subjeut of Agnosticism discussed. 1 allude to a period 
between 1S72 and 1874. Among serious jicoplc, at that time, tlic two thinkers most 
talked about were Darwin and Renan. At one of Sir DulTus and Lady Hardy's 
iSaturday evening receptions at North Rank, Regent's Park, where I was a frequent 
visitor, 1 remember a group of writers standing in the middle of the room ; they 
included Sir DulTus Hardy, Ilepworth Dixon, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, and John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. They were eagerly discussing Renan’s Az/fi of Chriftly and I could see that 
the impression created by that book was a profound one ; indeed, it was more pro- 
found than some of them dared admit. 1 was an onlooker, being too young to 
discuss such questions, but 1 had my eyes and ears well open to all that was to be 
seen and heard. In the liondon of that day there were but two kinds of thinkers — 
the scientifio agnostics and the unorthodox believers. The last included writers like 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall and the Rev. H. B. Haweis, all of whom 1 also met very 
often. 1 was a passive onlooker, as I have said, but I had an impression even then 
that the attitude of the Jearned and literary worlds was a posture of doubt and 
ennW. The things said and done had about as much soul as a piece of dried parch- 

mcQt brionriog to a distant age.* Sat many tbings vbicb I could not acconnt for 

then am qmte clear now. 
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^ 5 ay are as far removed from the Udnkersiof 1870 os electricify 
18 from steam.' ' We knoiv steam to be a erode and domsy 
thing compared with electricity, and to*morrow we shall awake 
to the fact that mied is just as superior to the erode electric 
current. * 

FsAifcis Gbiebson. 



THE PAOLO AND FRANCESCA” 
TRAGEDY. 


1901. . 


Wc are required to believe, as the basis of the plot of this very 
beautiful work of art, that the tyrant Giovanni — not merely the 
hard and rough soldier of his own self-description, but, by inference 
from the snbject-matter, a commander of experience and probably a 
tactician and strategist of repute ; also a wide-awake ruler, if not a 
wily adept in the sort of subtle statecraft of his country and century 
— incurs the risk of sending his much younger brother Paolo to 
escort from Eavenna to Aimini, his ancestral home, his girl-bride to 
be. This imprudence, owing to exigency of state affitirs and the 
rashness of the elder brother’s character, we, with some diffidence, 
admit within the limits of credibility and probability. 

Pat a farther demand is made upon our credence when we find 
that Giovanni has confided to his younger brother a motherless girl 
reared in a convent, from which she actually steps forth into the 
wide world for the first time in her transit from Baveuna to Bimini. 
But when, however, the author, piling the Felion on the Ossa of 
improbability, discloses the fact that Giovanni has never even looked 
upon his future wife before her arrival at his castle for the wedding, 
credibility’s patience is on the wane. And then, at last — recognising 
the contrast between Paolo il hello, the youthful and fascinating, 
and his brother La tScancio, “ who has passed into the grey of life,” 
deformed, certainly the reverse of handsome if not ill-favoured, 
with no magnetism nor charm of manners ; in fact, not a lady’s 
man nor the ordinary woman’s ideal— our credibility is qnite out of 
‘ breath, anJ we begin to think the author to be an eccentric 
comedian, and, to see how much we can stand, is poking fan 
at us. 

There is, indeed, no dire necessity shown why Giovaimi, while 
his state is in jeopardy and his afiairs in a turmoil, should pose as 
a middle-aged Syntax, as the man in a hurry for adventures matri-> 
monial, rather than pursue his search for a wife in quieter times and 
in a more reasonable manner. He matches with the daughter of 
the great Polenta, whb he describes in his. usual cocksure way as 
*' an indissoluble bond between us.” 

After.this. uor^ of action on Giovanni's part, whoever's judgment 
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is wortih counting* concerning things human will hold that what 
followed his wedding served him well Mght, and that contempt 
rather than pity, .tragedy's deserved consequent, awaits the rash 
wrecker o{ his household gods. The author here, to advance his 
plot or to let us not escape from the damning fact that we have a 
prize madman to deal with, sends Giovanni off instanter, panting 
from the wedding to the war, leaving poor Paolo and Francesca to 
play at shuttlecock in his absence at their dangerous leisure, and so 
fall gradually into hot mischief. 

But all this blundering is quite unconformable, as the geologists 
say, with the characterisation of Giovanni by Lucretia, the better 
man,” who has ruled the fort till now/' and who is certainly 
represented as a sensible woman. For she speaks of him as a 
hunchback, limp, and who, with most of his kind, likely enough to 
be envious, jealous, and suspicious, is specially photographed for us 
by her rather contemptuous reminder of his moulded back and 
sullen gait”: not the sort of individual to place such a trust 
leviathan in any one, much less in his beautiful brother Paolo, in 
spite of his ”A somethiug more than brothers, fiercest friends.” 
This “ fiercest friends ” reminds us that the continual reiteration by 
Giovanni of unity of opinion and oneness of sympathy between 
Paolo and himself, aud which Paolo upon his side seems but faintly 
to reciprocate, is distinctly offensive, because it is not only cloying, 
effeminate, and unnatural, but out of drawing. Giovanni is fatiguing 
and bores us ; in fact, he protests too much, and so raises a sus- 
picion of his sincerity. “ For scarcely have we breathed a separate 
thought”; “such sympathy as ours, so close are we.” “ Who is 
indeed myself ” : these lines, which describe an ideal bond of fellow- 
ship and friendship and an equal understandiog between a man of 
forty and fifey and a youth of nineteen, are inconsistent with that of 
a child that put his hand In mine.” 

But like one of the little Indian curio boxes which fit in order 
beneath, one another, a contradiction again pops up in the relation 
between Giovanni and Lucretia. This childless lady, wlio, if we 
are not mistaken, resents somewhat Giovanni’s marriage, is spoken 
of by him as the better man” who has “ cooled a rashness,” and, 
** since I remember, she was my friend to advise and guide with 
my years ” ; in fact, Giovanni, though cruel and vainglorious enough, 
seems, after all, a poor creature, who, whenever perplexed in life’s 
scramble, runs to her to be consoled and patted on the back as her 
good boy, although he seemingly contrives to engineer without 
her assistance — all out of his own head — a most bloody revenge. 
Another contradiction ! It comes to this, that the author cannot 
. from either character-sketch of Giovanni obtain Giovanni’s course of 
imprudent action as Represented in his drama : neither from the 
tovious hunchback point of view;, n<pr from Lncretia’a rash, confident 
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one ; .ibr abe wu far too sensible' a woman to adrise snob a modo 
^ifare . . * * 

Mr. Stephens Phillips has novr proved his hero some what of .a 
madman. But, not contented with this, most needs also proclaim 
him a fool. And this is worked up by his favourite process, a sort 
of Btep-by-step-A-yJrr/i07^! gradation, until we are so powerless under 
the staggering Ossa upon Olympus business as not even to venture 
to put in the smallest plea in arrest of his will to have it so. , A 
good part of the play is consumed in trying to vaccinate this middle- 
aged mediijoval Italian with the virus of jealousy. Bat it will not 
take ! Giovanni cross-examines and bores and is bored in turn, and 
.Paolo, Lucretia, and blind Angela try their hand, and Paolo again 
in the second act ; and just when the experiment is going to tarn 
out an absolute failure and every one is in despair, J^ucretia, who 
seems to enjoy the process, drops the lancet and lets him liave the 
brutal truth point-blank. At this announcement the sensitive 
creature swoons, whereas it would have taken him at least an hour 
at his usual rate to catch at the meaning. As it is, he prays for 
more time before he collapses : Ah, f/radual nature ! Let this 
thought cuitic dofo ! Accustom me by vierriful fJcf/rcrs to this idea. ^ 
Swoons! Not he ! AVhat do you say, reader.'^ We say, a prize 
monster of pachydermatous stolidity and crushing stupidity, and 
that neither silly Sussex nor I'lssex calfdom could produce anything 
near his match ! 

In spito of his fine sentiments there is also a want of manliness 
in Giovanni, and we generally breathe an atmosphere of over-refine- 
ment, namby-pambyiiess, ipecacuanhio effeminacy, and make-believe. 
We can never quite decide whether we are dealing with real men 
and women, or peoplo fresh from Ilanwell, or the childishness of 
the nursery. Distracting our attention the whole time we were 
reading this play, Me.ssrs. Postlethwaite and IVIandle and Mrs. 

Cimabue Browne would always keep honoring in the iJisbance. 

No ! This is certainly neither Shakespeare nor Sophocles, aid 
their successor is yet to seek. 

Houack Sf.al. 


1 Tbe italjc.s are our.««. A man, strong in his faculties, on receipt of the news, would 
have swooned at once. 



A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION. 


A REVOLUTION is now in progress in Ireland ; not one to cccasion 
aoyvaltfrin or anxiety to tbe Powers that be, yet none tbe less a real 
revelation, very much reeded, and likely to achieve much good, if 
tbe intentions and objects of the promoters may be taken as 
goarantecs of ultimate success. 

A radical change in the education of the masses is a matter of 
great — it may be momentous — consequence; and such a change 
has been made, and is now in force in the system of National 
Education in Ireland. The object of the change may, in *brief 
terms, be stated as an attempt to bring the system more into line 
with the practical concerns of life, and to foster such industrial 
pursuits as may best serve the country. How this is to be done, or 
how far it can be realised, has not yet been very fully, or, perhaps, 
very clearly worked out. Under circumstances even the most 
favoarable, it must necessarily take a considerable time to aflbrd 
tangible proof of the practical importance of tbe recent departure. 

In the meantime it may not be uninteresting to review the state 
of primary education in Ireland for the thirty years during which 
period the country has almost literally groaned under that pedantic 
imposture known as the “results system,”- or the mode of paying 
teachers (it was assumed) “according to the work done,” while, in 
reality, it shackled the instructors to the degree of powerlessness to 
accomplish any “ result ” of permanent educational value. Thirty 
years ago, or leee, this fad — for a fad it was at the bej^t — was in 
repute “in high places” all over the BritisL Islands. I am not 60 
sure that, at any time, it was of repute among teachers. I know, 
for certain, that it was opposed, by all the means at their disposal, 
by tbe National school teachers of Ireland, '‘and was forced upon 
them in spite of all efforts to the contrary ; and years after the 
hollowness of the “ system ” had been practically recognised by all 
authorities in Great Britain, the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland kept plodding — or, rather, they kept their teachers 
and inspectors plodding— in the old deep and miry rut scooped out 
for them by their predecessors in oflBce. It^is possible that the 
magnates of Tyrone House would ha;^^ ^ntinoed for another, hall 
century but for the fortunate accemon'o! a few men, of originating 
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power— sacli as Ai^hbiehop Walsh; Dr. Starkie, the late Ptofessor 
Fitzgerald, F.T.C.D., and one or two others — to the board-room,; 
)»>ithin recent years. ^ 

The results system” was abolished on April 1, 1900V The 
condition of the National schools was, just a month prior to this 
date, very forcibly pat by a school manager (in the Freemans Journal 
of February 28, 1900) in these terms : 

“ The system of payment by results in Ireland has been veiy painful in 
evil residue 


In this short sentence we have at once a summary and an 
endorsement of the very remarkable speech of Resident Commis- 
sioner Siarkie, while distributing prizes at the (Uasnevin Model 
Farm, on Monday, February 19, 1900 — a speech almost sufficient to 
make the bones of some of bis predecessors turn in the grave. No 
more drastic, and no more justifiable criticism was ever indulged in 
by the head of a public department in reference to the work of his 
boari. As an instance of appalling incompetence or mismanage- 
nienti, he cites the case of the model farms, their failure and final 
abandonment, ‘‘at a loss \6 the State of more than £100,000 ! ” 
What a damaging admission on the part of a board entrusted to 
control the education and mould the career of the rising millions! 
All this took place, however, before Dr, Starkie's appointment to 
the position he now holds, 

From the history of the agricultural schools, the Resident Com- 
missioner proceeds to discuss the general state of education as the 
outcome of seventy years* muddling experiment on the part of the 
educational quacks privileged to sit, high-enthrone^, in Tyrone 
House, fruitful only in schemes and fads calculated to bhacklo rather 
*than encourage the conductors and teachers of the National schools. 
But we let Dr. Starkie give bis views in his own ivords : 


“ The catise is not far to seek why the Natiunal system has not had the 
full measure of success which its friends would desire for it. tVoin the 
first, iU kstlliitij sin fm km mlnUmiion, From the ceutiu in Dublin, 

the National board, disregtinling all differences of race and creed and local 
prejudices, •luis imposed upon all parts of the countiy a rigid programme, 
perhaps ideally sati&factory, but, in many cjises, luflicrotisly ill-adapted to 
the needs of the backward districts of irelsmd, and to the capacities of the 
pupils. . . . iSuch ail attempt was unsound, both philosophically and prac- 
tically. . . . To this iiiihappy blunder may be attributed the want of 
initiative and distaste of knowledge, which so hamper tho industrial 


development of Ireland— qualities so alien to the quick sympathies and 
alert intelligence which arc the most salient churacteristics of our race. 
The same excessive centralisation produced, some twenty years ago [almost 
thirty years ayol ‘ that elaborate mosaic of sixpences and shillings' known 
as the rendu system^ which rmde half a million of children ihe drudges of the 
ieaches*s^ the UaFhsrs tlije drudges of tAe inspettors, and the inspectors of the 
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Aod he might hare added, as Archbishop Walsh, another oommis- 
sibner, has since done^iibat the system made the. central authorities 
the dx^qdges and bondmen of the Treasury. 

** I do nbt deny/’ Dr. Starkio continues, “ that at its inception the system 
produced some of the good claimed for it by its friends. Education in 
Ireland was in a parlous state thii*ty years ago, and the new scheme, by 
systematising knowledge, supplied a definite aim and stimulus that were 
f^ly needed. ./Jut the incchunical character of the teat was fatal to its utility • 
The subjects of the programme were prescribed from outside, and the iron 
limitaiiona iuiposed hy the. (office allowed little play fm^ the individual heut of 
the teacher or for the varied tastes of the pupils. .The excellence produced 
by the spur of examination was hut fieeting, and the riyidity of the pro- 
gramme vnavoidahly n^sulted in that monotony and uniformity of training 
tchich has jutralysed the intellects of a whole generalionJ' 

No less emphatic is Archbishop Walsh in condemnation of that 
deadly incubus known as the 'results system.'” In the course of 
an interview with a Freeman representative on February 28, 1900, 
his Grace said : 

“ Accoi'ding to all accounts, it had a marvellously hcneficial eflect when 
it was inirocluced : it was tlio means, ip thousands of cases, of getting 
for the pupils something like vixluo for their money. But its day is past. 
As a sysUiin it does^ J must say^ nothing hut harm nou\ In thousands of 
our National schools it is simply tranijAing out whatecer vestige of educa- 
tional life is still to he found in them,'* 

Evidently the archbishop has his doubts as to former accounts of 
"the marvellously beneficial effects” of tlie system. I would say 
that the weak point in llesident Commissioner Starkie's admirable 
address is that in wluch he almost admits that the now-abandoned 
scheme was. a nccessamj remedy when introduced in the early 
seventies. Dr. Starkie cannot speak of that period from any experi- 
ence of his own. Siuce 1S70 the teachers’ incomes have been 
substantially (though by no means adequately) improved by additions 
to “ class salary,” as well as by " contingent ” grants, I^rior to that 
time the condition of the teachers was wretched beyond belief. 
The present Head Inspector Eardley — he was appointed District 
Inspector in 18G:l — says, in one of his earlier reports, that the 
majority of the teachers in his school district were ^‘working for 
less than the wages of a ditcher ! ” As an instance, for which I can 
vouch : I was myself appointed, in the year 186<l<, to the charge of 
a small National school three miles from Banbridge, at a yearly 
salary of £18, with barely £6 additional from school pence, and not 
a stiver from any other source ! And there were " salaries ” as low 
as fifteen pounds a year at the same time. The highest, or first of 
first ” salary, was £52 3 and to this pound-»a-week ” remuneration 
only about 2 per cent, of the teachers in ordinary National sclioola 
were admitted. The teachers, at , any rate^ were in a "parlous 
^condition” then; and was low, 
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the explanatioA is easily found. What was really, wanted was a 
scale of salaries such as would induce men of ability and tact to 
make teaching the business of their lives, with less interference and 
trammelling from the fads and megrims of ofUcials at headquarters* 
There have appeared of late some expressions of regret, from parties 
whose opinions are to bo treated with respect, that the system as 
established over a quarter of a century has been abolished. The 
testimony in its favour is the old one of fod Iloc proytcr hue. There 
is observable in many places a marked improvement in school- 
management since the time when that stimulus ” was unknown. 
The greatly improved position of the teachora will amply account for 
BO satisfactory a change, and the remit would doubtless be much 
more satisfactory had the better-trained teachers of more recent days 
been ieas the slaves of ofllcial visitors, as so graphically described by 
Dr. Starkie in the extract given above. 

The change that has come about in the views of the Great Council 
of National Education in Ireland within the last few years is almost 
startling — almost incredible — coming from a body which had, for 
considerably over three-score years, maintained a sort of Oriental 
stagnation, and something more than Oriental contempt for the 
wants and wishes of the nation at large. It is therefore inter- 
esting at the present time to compare the pronouncements of 
Resident Cominissioner Starkie and Archbishop Walsh with the 
published report of an address by a former chief of Tyrone House, 
the late Sir .Patrick Keenan, who as Resident Commissioner ruled 
National education from 1871 till his death in 1891. 

On October 5, 1881, while the Social Science Congress was in 
session in the Irish capital, Sir Patrick Keenan, tlien Resident 
Commissioner of National Education, delivered an address in the 
Front Hall of IVinity College, Dnbliii, which was fully reported in 
the Freeman's Journal (and, I presume, in other Dublin papers) of 
the following day, October (J, 1881, The paper was a remarkably 
able one, in which was traced with a master hand the dark 
episodes of Irish education in bygone centuries ” from the days of 
Henry VIII. down to the year 1831 ; this all by way of preface, for 
the main purpose of the lecturer evidently was to enlighten the 
savants of Great Britain and Ireland on the subject of National 
education in Ireland as worked under the lecturer’s control. That 
the assembled representatives stood much in need of some enlighten- 
ment on the subject appears to me pretty clear from the circumstance 
that, on the occasion, the speaking was left entirely to members of 
the Board of National Educatiou. The chair was occupied by Lord 
O’Hagan, a Commissioner of National Education. The thanks of the 

meeting to Sir Patrick were moved by tbe Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the Rev* Dr. Jellett, a Commissioner of National Education. 
The vote was seconded by Mr. J* W« Murland, another Commissioner of 
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National Education^ No one else appears to have put in a word for 
or against fhe Provost’s motion. Clearly the Social Science 
philosophers thought it was safer to leave so abstruse a subject as 
primary education in Ireland to be dealt with by those who ought 
to ^now^ something about it, to wit, the members of the Tyrone 
House Board. And the said members did accordingly resolve them- 
selves into a little mutual admiration society ’’for the entertainment 
and benefit of their visitors. 

The address was dimply beyond the ken of any one present, save 
the lecturer himself. Ho had made the subject entirely his own ; and 
his nominal colleagues of the board-room were as submissive aud docile 
pupils at his feet in the lecture-hall of Trinity College, Dublin, as they 
were in the sanctum of the Education OlHce, Marlborough Street, 
Dublin. He had, therefore, a rare opportunity of airing his great 
hobby, “payment by results.” Apart from this, his mmni of the history 
of primary education in Ireland is admirable. The following extracs 
will serve to show how slender was the support which National 
school teachers received during the earlier decades of the system, 
founded in 18^11 by Mr. Secretary Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 

“Qdvernment ovi^iniilly contcinphited awtarding only gratuities to 
teachers. The hulk of the teachers’ support was to come from the pupils 
and tlie patrons of tlie scliools. For the first seven ymrs the Commis- 
sioners pursued the course of granting a uniform sum of £10 a year to 
master's and a year to mistresses, in 1830 the teachers were divided 
into iJiree classes, and pahl salaHes raugintj from £10 to £20 a year! 
From time to time the salaries were increased. At present (1881) the 
salaries ningo from £35 to £70 a year for masters, and from £27 to £58 
a year for mistresses, together with results, amounting to about a third of the 
class-salaries. . . . About four-iiftlis of the teachers’ incomes are derived 
from Parliamentary sources. . . In 1875 an Act was passed authdnsing 
Boards of Guardians to contribute from rates one- third of the result-fees. 
If all unions had become contributory, the total amount [in aid of the 
teachers’ incomes] would have been £(5U,00(i. But of the 163 unions into 
which Ireland is divided, only seventy-one have, even temporarily, become 
^ contributory,’ and at tlie present moment there are only sixteen unions in 
thafeategory. . . . The Penvsion Scheme (1879) is based upon an insurance, 
the teacher contributing only a fourth, part of the annual premiuin. The 
remaining three-fourths arc provided from a sum of £1,300,000 *of the 
Irish Church surplus, appropriated for the purpose under the Act.” 

An “episode” touched upon by Sir Patrick in the course of his 
address, though not directly connected with our present purpose, 
has an interest of its own. From the beginning, it was the practice 
of the Board to supply requisites to schools at greatly reduced 
prices. Most of the school-books wore published by the Commis- 
sioners. 

\ ** In 1849 the leading booksellers of London; represented by Longman 

and Co. and John Murray, in a letter to the Pirime Minister, protested 
.against what they designated *a Government manufactory of* school- 
..b^ks in Ireland ' ; showing, that a ^urth of .the e<h4)d-oooka Bvpplied 
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io Engli^ in connection with ike Committee of Cotmcil on Educa^ 

tioh \came Ji'om the depository of tike Comniisimers in Diihlln. ... The 
upshot vioe that tfa$ Commissiouers limited the sale to pupils of their own: 
schools.” 

Then comes that portion of the address which proves qo strange 
in the light of farther experience ; the early history of the fad so 
dear to the lecturer’s own heart, the fad which la spite of all the 
self-glorification of that day’s proceedings in the Front Hall of 
Trinity College, Dablin/* has proved itself the fruitful source of 
failure and worse ; in short, about the least fortunate outcome of 
misdirected genius or self-sufficient vanity. The gushing adulation 
which Sir Patrick and his backers ” poured on that bubble of their 
own — rather, his own — blowing, reminds one bub too forciblyof the 
old saying about self-praise : 

“ The function of educationists,” sjxid Sir Piitrick Keenan, “ is to discover 
methods of instruction; the function of (Joverninents is to discover tests 
of efficiency. In respect of the latter function, tue o-iieat nrsc'ovERY op 
MODERN TIMES IS TUB SYSTEM OF r.VYMENl' FOR ASCERTAINED UESEL’L’S.” 

Oh, tell it nob now in Tyrfijne House ! 

“ When advocating tlie establishment of pjirish schools, Adam Smith 
s])oke of * the master ’ a.s ‘ being partly, but not wholly, paid by the public, 
because if ho was wholly or principally paid by it he would soon learn to 
neglect his business.* The trish master is princi]i>ally paid by the public 
. . . but the .application of the system of itnymeikt for renvUs is a safeguardy 
even more telling than that contemplated by Adam Smith, against any 
possible neglect of business.” 

Ah, yes ; the economists were all in favour of Sir Patrick's pet 
scheme, but the experience of less than a score of years was sufficient 
to put them all to the rout. 

“ . . . The (dasa-solaiy is fixed and certain ; the bonus is apportioned 
to the ascertained results.’* 

Not the real results at all ; only sucli portion as may ba “ ascer- 
tained ” remember ! 

‘‘In the working of this compound plan, which hail its origin in a 
scheme of education devised for Tnuidad in 1809 ’* 

devised and worked out entirely by Sir Patrick Keenan, 

it is found that, on the average, two-thirds of the teachei's* income from 
the Board constitute the ‘class-salary,’ the remaining third beings derived 
from results. It would be more thau human to expect that teachers, or, 
indeed, any class of persons, would take kindly to a system of tests which 
makes even a portion of their income contingent upon the fulfilment of 
conditions which to some extent are precarious and, to a larger extent, 
dependent Apon incessant hard work.” 

A hav j%nock, this, at the action of the Tethers’ Organisation in 
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opposing the introduction of the Trinidad scheme ! Bat which side 
has proved to he in the right ? 

On the other hand, I can unresei*vedly state that of hundreds upon 
hundreds of managers of schools who have conferred with me upon the 
scheme, I have met ord}f om who disapproved of it. More than once 
the Homan Catholic bisliops, wlio represent the managers of four-fifths 
of all the schools, unanimously expressed tho highest commendation of the 
scheme.” 

We happen to know what some of them think of it now. 

The picture drawn in 1881 by the author of the system was well 
calculated to induce the Social Science visitors to believe that Ire- 
land had even then entered upon the enjoyment of an educational 
millennium. 

** It has been in operation only nine years. In that pei'iod the average 
attendance has increjised per cent.” 

Strange that, a few years later on, it was considered advisable to 
introduce the principle of compulsory attendance ! 

“The local emoluments of the teachers have increased 110 per cent.” 

How little those infatuated teachers understood their own interests ! 
Yet local emoluments have practically vanished for several years 
past. 

“Tho percentage of children in the higher classes before the result 
period never quite reached 8 ; last yeai* it had reached 21.” 

But, in the meantime, the classes, or “ standards,” have been re-cast 
and re-distributed to suit, if possible, the new programme. The 
comparison is based upon very different “ units.” 

“The centesimal proportion of the proficient to tho total number 
examined in each bramdi is the highest indication of the merits of a school. 
Selecting the published educational returns of 1870 (before tho system of 
results had been decided upon), and comparing them with those of 1880 
(when the system was in full operation), 1 find the following remarkable 
contrasts : 

Spelling (jeo 

Year. Beadlof. Writing. Arithmetic. and Grammar. 

Dictation. 

1870 -70-6 ... 677 ... 64*4 ... 61 ... 31 ... 44*5 

1880 ... 91‘4 ... 93*8 ... 74*8 ... 80'6 ... .69*8 ... 68-6 

Highly satisfactory, ain’t it ? More plausible than real, owing 
to the r^-casting and modifications previously alluded to. 

“ As regards the three essential subjects,” tho lecturer proceeds, “ these 
percentages for 1880 compare favourably with the English returns : 

* Subject." England. Ireland. 

Beading 88*2 91*4 

Writing ........ 80*4 ... 93*8 . 

Aritiimetic. . . *. . . . .. 74''9 74*8 
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Bather flattering to the Green Isle ! ^at here also the question 
of units of comparison may arise. 

But it is not by figures alone, even such figures as these, that the fruitsof . 
that system of tests by individual results can be satisfactorily gauged. These 
fruits are manifested in a revival of educational enterprise, in moyi'e earnest * 
management, more skilful organisation, and more rational methods. 

Yes ; people have come to understand that the ‘‘ figures ” are simply 
a delusion. Evidence more weighty has since accumulated, with the 
result that the Trinidad scheme has been permitted to go the 
way of all over-puffed frauds. . 

The address was at the time a triumphant success, and the imme- 
diate effect must have been altogether satisfactory to the lecturer, his 
friends and admirers. The Freeman reporter says : 

“ The delivery of the address was frequently inten-upted by manifesta- 
tions of approval, and at the conclusion the applause was loud and hearty. 
Lord O'Hagan, in putting the vote of thanks (which was moved by the 
Provost and seconded by Mr. J. W. Murland), said his friend Sir Patrick 
Keenan wjis eminently entitled to speak u][)on the important subject which 
engaged their attention.*’ 

It scarcely required Sir Patrick Keenan’s abilities and fascinating 
manner to give an air of plausibility “ to the great discovery of the 
age ” ; for, even at a somewhat later period, the notion was still 
prevalent among those who knew little of actual life in the school- 
room, that payment by results ” was as sound in principle as piece 
payment ’’ in the mechanical arts. What could be more reasonable 
than that a man should be paid according to his work ? who but the 
idle and incompetent would object to so equitable a measure of 
desert ? So men in high places reasoned. And many thought the 
argument ” unanswerable. But the number was slowly increasing 
of those who began to suspect, if not very clearly to perceive, that 
the work of the teacher was not so closely aiialogous to the work of 
the bricklayer. Between the actual performance and the ascertained 
results of the latter there could be no difference, whereas in the case 
of the teacher’s services there was no certain test or measure akin to 
the tape-line or the weighing-machine. Yet the advocates of results 
were wont to speak and write as if t^r pet scheme of tests ” 
were as automatic and as reliable as. the gas-meter. The Associated 
Teachers were at the very beginning able to point out the absurdity 
of the matter. They were told that they had only to work in order 
to win — ^that it was their own fault if they were not well paid. The 
great discovery,” as a start-point, ignored the teacher’s sense of 
duty, and built all its hopes on the sordid side of hia vocation. The 
notion of the'V economists” and "educationists” was that teachers 
and pupils ought to be kept on the rack of exertion,” and that by 
the jud^ons turning of the screw at headquarters " the standard ” 
could, raised indefinitely. Work, so called— worry— worthless 
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revolts : thpsa were, the fraiti; atMl of these thero was an abnndancei 
The teacher’s atii^&Vcame to depentl .mQcb .^pre on the tojighiieBs. 
'of his IhQga than on any quality of lieart oir head. There was a 
certain routine marked out for him, and his duty was to take his 
>popiIs at equal pace round the horse-mill track with no more option, 
no more power ^ of initiation than the animal between the shafts. 
The pupils were thrown helpless upon him," ,and self-reliance on 
their part was a thing altogether foreign to the grand ideal of 
results. 

: 1 have met with nothiog which, to my mind, so graphically and 

truthfully describes the school work under the operation of the Irish 
.version of the Trinidad scheme, as the lines “ from an old play ” 

* which Scott prefixes to the eleventh chapter of Tke Moumtf^ry : 

“ You call this orliication, do you not ? 

Why ’tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 

Before a sliouting drover. The glad van 

Move at esse, and pause a while to snatch * 

A passing morsel from the dewy greensward ; 

While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation 
Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in the rear.” 

Leaving out •‘the oaths/* we find here a livin^picture of the, 
school as worked from “ Trinidad,” well, from Tyrone House, in the 
heyday of ** results.” The inspectors’ reports have, within the, post 
few years, gone dead against the continuance of the system once so 
lauded by officials — that is, while the author of the system was at 
the head of affiiirs in Marlborough Street. To say anything then 
against the merits of ** results ” would not improve one’s position on 
the promotion list. And the teacher who presumed to depart from 
tbe lines marked out for him would hear of something not exactly 
to his advantage. We have seen that Sir Patrick Xeenan’s pro* 
fessions of confidence in the power of bis scheme to effect good were 
of the most unqualified type ; nor is there any reason to think he 
lost faith in the measure to the very day of bis rather sudden death 
in November 1804. In fact, his attachment to that unfortunate 
discovery” wa^ almost fanatical. In 1868 Mr. Keenan (as he then 
was) submitted to the Powis Commission of Inquiry into the State of 
Primary Education in Ireland, a scheme for the amelioration of the 
condition of the teachers, in which he recommended the following 
scale of class ” salaries : 


^ ClaFR. Salary. 

I ^20 a year, 

II . „ 


: ; III ^ 

.To supplemented by sets of results allowance'; to wit (a)- 
;;Mwagers’ Qua^ily Kesults fees, and (5) Luspectors’ ^nual fiesults 
:^es. In all tihe British ,dpminip^%4^. appear, , tfiai| uuy 
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one ever, either directly or indirectly, fiivonred this compln 
abaardity of a scheme. Naturally enough, the same gentleman was 
opposed to any addition to the teachers' fixed salaries, especially, 
those of higher grade. On one occasion when a deputation of first- 
class " teachers waited upon him at the Education OfiSce fb urge the 
advisability of adding a portion of the supplemental grant from 
Parliament to the class-salaries, Sir Patrick, raising his hands 
heavenward, said : “ Never — never will you see one drachma added 
to your fixed salaries.” 

In spite of all this — and it was no ordinary triumph on the part 
of the Associated Teachers — the c'ass-sularies were increased not 
many months later on. The National Teachers' Organisation had . 
gained the support of public men of every section and shade. On 
March 5, 1875, in reply to Major O’lleilly, M.P., Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, said in the House of 
Commons : 

“ In spite of all that could be said in favour of payment by results and 
the improvement it etlectod in education, we must not forget that in a 
country like Ireland, with so scattered a population and such small schools, 
payment by resu ltjj^^ w ould not always meet the diiliculties of the case ; and 
if teachers wer^lPhft to run the risk of an epidemic, wet weather, of 
hostility from parents, or from those who influenced parents, you deprive 
the teachei* of no small [)art of the income you wished him to earn.” 

There was no mention of this in the brilliant address to the Social 
Science Congress on October 5, 1881. The teachers had not in vain 
urged the terribly harassing uncertainties to which the Tyrone House 
scheme would subject them ; and instead of having the principal 
share of their remuneration dependent on the fickle fortune of 
mcertainPAl results,” only about a third was left at the mercy of 
chance, and ‘*the Office” — quite enough, as the sequel showed. 

The stock theme with the advocates from the beginning was the 
interests of the Schemes of education, it was plausibly urged, 

are designed not so much in the interests of the teachers as of the 
pupils. It was urged in reply that a measure which added needlessly 
to the worry and anxieties of the instructors could never prove of 
real advantage to the instructed. The very parties who a dozen 
years ago would have pooh-poohed this contention are now loudest 
in urging it themselves. The ** system which was to work such 
wonders for the rising generation stands accused and convicted of 
working only ruin where it ought to have produced only good. 
There was no more strenuous advocate of “results” — as the files of 
Belfast papers, especially the Norilmn Whig^ say, for the year 1875, 
wi}l show — than the late Mr. Yere Foster. Yet one of the last 
statements he made in public was an unreserved admission of the 
faUure of the results system to improve the educational status of the 
National schools in Ireland. 

The case was not one of simple failure. Whatever good was 
VoL. Z 56.— No. 4.. \ 2 E 
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aoocnaplielhed could all have been raaliai& without auoli worry and 
slave-diiTuig. The grand aim neoesaaiily became "the marks'^ 
and the fees depending on the mtkfJsB ; and these gained, the pupils 
were of no further account. Whether the *^grinj[ing” woald 
nltimatdy*serye them or not, was neither here nor there. The attain- 
ments, sodraadf uIly&ooA ish, served the purposes of the examination and 
that over, they, for the most part, very soon came to an end. There 
was drivingi and grinding, and poanding ; but ediuation, in the true 
sense of the term, there was not, and could not be: the teacher’s 
duty was made — yes, compulsorily made — ^as routine, as mechanical, 
and almost as exhausting as the labour of galley-slaves, or rather 
iki convicts on the treadmill. The Most Bev. Dr. O’Dvryer, Bishop 
of Limerick, made some telling remarks on the subject in a short 
speech delivered on December 20, 1900. In the coarse of hb 
remarks, the bishop said : 

** He did not boUeve in education by examination. He did not believe 
that after-generntions in any grade of education in Ireland, primary, 
seoondaiy, or higher, would show one bit of advance made. He did believe 
that the movement would be backwaid, as the result of all this examina- 
tion i^stem that was going on. In the first place, no centralised system 
of education was natural. If they kept a body of in Dublin, let 
them bo as clever, as well educated as they liked, it w^d be inevitable 
that a system that they devised for all Xrekind would be a cast-iron one, 
that would corrupt and reUraia tAe natural e^rercise of ihc intellect of the 
people that were subject to it. In the next place, he believed that tlie 
payment for education by results was evidently a false system. ... If 
they paid for French at so much the yard, English at so much tlie pound, 
and sdenoe at so much the parcel, they would bo degrading education. 
Some of them who had thought the thing over and over again for years, 
have had to stand hopelessly by, and see, as hb believed, the whole mteUect 
of the cownVry heiiaj crippled and reduced by an utterly fahe and untrue 
eystem,'* 

Beferring to the recent radical changes ordered hy the Board of 
National Education, the bishop said : 

Ho OntiTGly sympathised with the general scope of the changk*^that 
were being introduced. He thought that hitherto National education was 
too literary, and too little for the manual and practical training of the 
people, and one of the results of that was to foster the absurd prejudice 
that existed in Ireland, and almost exclusively in Ireland, against honest 
manual labour. A clerk in the city of Limerick, earning ten or twelve 
shillings a week, would start down George Street with a cigarette in his 
mouthy despising the honest tradesman who was earning £2 a week. There 
were a lot of people in the country who would almost rather go to the 
wcrkbwse than earn their bread by honest labour. That was the state 
of thfl^ left Irdand as it is.” 

tor that state of things we are very largely, if not whoiyiy. 
Minted to tbe great discovery of the age ” once so landed and 
applauded. Under the blighting influence of systems” of educa- 
tion forced upon the country, and wire-pulled firom a single centre, 
the notion has grown up that it is aitogeiher JlffmBatih an ^^edncatdd” 
|^nr~fatogether disorsditf^^ bythe ose of 
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hia han^ ; it is more honourable to lead a life o£ genteel 
penmy dian to follow the puranit of skilled labcar or of any kind^ 
of handicraft thereby more comfort with more independence could 
be realised. 

The Commissioners of National Education have at last made a 
laudable attempt to remedy the lamentable state of things depicted 
by Archbishop Walsh, Bishop O'Dwyer, and Resident Commissioner 
Starkie. Convinced that there was no way of mending the ''results’* 
system, save by ending it, the Commissioners decided on departing 
from the futile practice of patching and darning/’ and have gone, 
straight for thorough overhauling; and have been authorised by 
special Act of Parliament to institute snch radical reforms as may 
to them seem necessary or advisable. To lift so great and so com- 
plicated a mass of machinery out of the ruts worn deep by seventy- 
years muddling and obsequious fawning on the part of oflicials is 
on undertaking of no ordinary magnitude. It is in some respects 
more diiKcnlt than to project and bring into healthy action an 
entirely new order of things : in the present case new work and 
new ways of working must be entered npon by bands unused to 
what is to be donb now, and by machinery designed for very different 
purposes, and which cannot be got rid of or replaced for a consider- 
able time to come. The great diflicnlty will be to bring in the new 
era without imperilling its success by throwing all things into con- 
fusion at the beginning. On this important aspect of the case Dr. 
O’Dwyer makes some cogent remarks : 

“ While ho entirely sympathised with the general diift of the changes 
that are being made, he would ask the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to go slowly, and not to make a sudlon revolution over the country. 
If they tried to make the whole educational system of the country turn a 
somersault at once, tlie consetiuencos Avero \eiy likely to bo unpleasant for 
the whole system, if they added a little manual iri'^truction and a little 
elementary scienco, and see how that worked, they would gradually bring 
teachers to understand the new work, and they wfnild hahitiiato parents. 

and children to the new programme, and so the change would be a growth, 
and not, as he ventured to <*all it, a I'evolution/’ 

A revolution indeed there is when the country has been freed 
from ^^the deadly incubus of tihe resulcs system.” What the bishop 
wisely insists on is that the transition from an almost purely literary 
coarse to one of more industrial character should not be violent or 
abrupt. The essentials of a good elementary course are essentials 
still. The leading idea of the reform is, that time heretofore devoted 
to the dreary, weary grinding /or evanescent results should be turned 
to acmnt in the .way of developing tastes and capacities for farther 
teobuioal training. It is no more than the adoption in Ireland of 
whait has been already adopted in England, of what has indeed done 
so muoh for the industiial superiority of the Continent and America ; 
and it is Everywhere admitted that nq civilised land stands more in 
need of su^ reforms than poor Ireland. 
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It will take a considerable time to make the improvement felt or 
even app^ciated. The parents and guardians of children cannot at 
once see the good of the thing.” In a few localities there have 
been some manifestations against school- drill, which is part of the 
new programme: the poor people fancying that the children are 
drilled so that Government may, by-and-by, press them into military 
service. The elementary practices of paper-folding, brick-building, 
and other exercises in connection with hand and eye training can 
easily enough be ridiculed by those who can see no good in such 
things.” From these and similar sources of dissatisfaction on the 
part of parents some trouble has here and there arisen. But these 
are troubles which will pass when the real object of recent changes 
comes to be better known among those whom they most concern. 

The new departure has created much nneasiness — something, 
indeed, very little short of panic — among the teachers. The new 
programme as put into their hands supposes duties for which few, 
if any, appointed before the change have received any training ; and 
if the provisions in their entirety were to be at once carried out, it 
would involve the untimely resignation of many who, too old perhaps 
to learn new ways, are yet too young to qualify for such pension as 
would afford maintenance — even the slenderest* A monstrona 
injustice it would be towards men and women who have devoted the 
best of their lives to the carrying out of measures forced upon them 
in the first instance, but, by long usage, became, as it were, part and 
parcel of themselves. ]3ut I think we may take it as tolerably 
certain that the Commissioners will not run the risk of shattering 
the new project by pressing it to any unreasonable extent. Indeed 
we have had more than one public assurance from the Commissioner 
to whom, I believe, the recent reforms are mainly due — ^the Most 
Bev. Dr. Walsh — that the position of the teachers will not be< 
made worse under the new regulations. Indeed, it is with the 
inspectors in whose hands the official snperiutendence has been placed, 
very much as it is with the teachers. The work is new to inspeotors 
and to teachers alike. If a difference may be noted, the inspectors 
are even less fitted for the duties that now devolve upon them. It 
has long been a subject of complaint that the conditions on which 
inspectors of the National schools are appointed, whether so designed 
or not, practically exclude teachers from attaining to the position, 
which has for years been filled np from the more distingtiished 
.imiversity graduates, brilliant students who in moat cases make 
first acqaaintance with the NatiODal schools and the sjrstem of 
luatmction pursued therein, after they have gained appointment on 
success at ox^ of the most seve^ examinatious held under the Civil 
SeWioe Commissionen. . ^ ^ 

. \ The ,^ery state the recent departgre a 
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matter of extreme argeno^liae mad^ d^putare as diffionlt ae it was 
ana 7 <ndalile. The whole bnsiness had become so mnch the slave to 
rontwe that, aa already intimated, it has become deep sunk in rats, . 
none the cleanest, of its own making, and the labour of rescne will not 
all be accmnplished perhaps in the lifetime of generons-hearted pioneers 
who have, in the face of many disconragements, pnt their shoulder 
to the wheel in the real earnest that warrants nltimate success. 

The period of pulling down and reconstruction is hardly a favour* 
able time to judge of the merit or effect of the finished design. But, 
as will be seen from the evidence 1 have adduced, the ball bad come 
so low on the wheel that a move in any direction must needs be an 
upward one. That the present is an upward move is, I believe, 
very generally admitted. To the coming generation of teachers it 
will, I have no doubt, prove more acceptable than to those now 
engaged, the older members at any rate. Heretofore it was as 
high treason for a National school teacher to assume initiative, how> 
ever much required among his constituents. In future he will be 
allowed ^a freer hand, and will find that in his calling tact and 
taste will be accorded the place which formerly were monopolised by 
nnvsried mechanical drudgery and cast-iron programmes. He will 
be relieved from the wearing labour of spending years in poring 
over, again and again, the dreary course in which it was necessary to 
pass examination after examination before he could rise to the posi- 
tion of first or even second class. It may seem incredible — but I, 
for one, am witness to the fact — that at the time when the highest 
income derived from the State was £52 a year, there were as many ae 
eight grades or ranks, and to pass from one to the next higher rank, 
the candidate, in addition to satisfactory service in the school-room, 
had to pass a severe written examination, and (if successful at this) 
a subsequent oral examination on the same subjects before a board 
of inspectors. It often happened that a candidate got creditably 
thiough^the written tests, and failed to gain promotion owing to an 
nnfavonrable retnm from the viva voee, examiners. I have a vivid 
recollection of one such case. At the first “ oral ” to which I was 
called, there was present a man of considerably over fifty years. He 
was in the lowest “ grade ” of first class — the first “ class *’ was split 
into tli/ree grades at the time ; he bad passed the written examina- 
tion, and b^eved be was in a fair way to promotion to “ second of 
first.” The chief examiner, the head inspector, was a savage ; for in 
those days the relations between inspectors and teachers were as 
between bashaws or mandarins and simple bondmen. There 
were over a dozen candidates sitting aronnd the inspectors’ table, all 
young fellows, at their first examination, witii the exception of 

the man who was going for a higher grade. Yet be was pah to the 

question among the rest. Although a man of creditable attainments, 
be did not evince the same readiness in oral answering m some of 
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Us yoangor Isss informed and lesb-exp^eoeed bretliteii. Sottetimea 
be wonld mistake tbe qnestion, and answer wide of the mark. Oh, 
snoh an answer from an old veteran ! ” the head inspeotor wonld ex- 
claim in a lond, sarcastic voice. The poor old fellow bore it all with 
, the meekness of a martyr. Nor was this all he had to bear. He 
^t no promotion that year; and had to begin poring over the 
dreary text-books as before, in preparation for*' written ” and ** oral " 
the following year, if he debired farther promotion. The “ oral *’ 
examination was soboeqaently abolished, and the number of " grades 
lessened, bat in spite of these concessions and the adoption, to a 
limited extent, of "• optional ” subjects, the examinations exdnded 
all bat a few able and stadioas teachers from attaining to the higher 
classilloation — ^in many cases excluded from promotion men of first- 
rate worth in the school-room. It is a matter on which I may 
venture an opinion, and I have not the least hesitation in saying 
that there are hundreds of university graduates who never could 
have attained to *‘ first of first ” under the Board of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, perhaps never to any grade of first class. The 
programme was extensive and varied, the qnestions were diEBcn't, 
and fifty per cent, the usual luinimum of “ pass.” 

There is certainly a great ** incnbns ” taken off the teachers when 
they are to be relieved from the vexations worry of having to face 
the fiery ordeal of examination again and again after they have been 
certified competent to take charge of a National school. Tbe final 
examination of tho training college will entitle the successful candi- 
date to a certificate of <iualification ; and his promotion will be 
determined by length and fidelity of service. 1 shonld say that 
this puts promotion on a more rational basis. 

There was at one time an attempt made to recognise length of 
service as a qualiflcatioa for improved remuneration 5 but the thing 

seemed too good in the eyes of the wiseacres and pedants who then 
controlled National Education in Ireland. The ** good service ” pay 
was a supplement to oi'dinory salary, awarded to a limited nnmber 
of teachers after eight-years service, and was increased at twelve and 
agam at seventeen years. These grants required only to be made 
generally accessible to achieve any good there was in “ tbe great 
discovery of the age ; while leaving the teacher very much to the 
exercise of his own discretion, they famished motive for the right 
kind of exertion. The '* Trinidad ** wave swept away all these ; it was 
contended payment by results would cover every kind of good service. 

Xoe ; results “ covered ” good service very much as the avalanche 
or, tbe lava-stream covers the frnitfnl valley. 

* Thomas Pitzpatmck, LL.D. 

tfXhe forpgtnng was written before, the resignation of Archbishop 
^ VTalah as Oommts^ner of,.^etio^ Hdncation in Ireland.] 



THI ABORIGINAL NATIVES OF NORTH- 
^ST WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


6t. Gregory the Great is reported to Hare said : If a scandal 
be caused by the utterance of the truth, better the creation of the 
scandal than the suppression of the truth.” Of this saying I was 
forcibly reminded, on reading the articles entitled ** Worse than 
Slavery,” that appeared in tlie St. James's Gazette in March 1899. 

On the 30th of the same month, I contributed a letter to that 
journal containing observations based upon my personal experience 
of the mal -administration of justice with regard to the aboriginal 
natives in the far North-West of the colony of Western Australia. > 

My letter was dealt with by two local colonial journals. One, 
the Ooolaaniie Miiiei’, of April 5, stated that, “ Mr. Slaught^s 
remarks concerning the administration of justice to the native, 
4 dthongh strong, were not incorrect ” ; while the West Australian 
Jourmd, of April 7, stated : “ Mr. Slaughter proceeds to characterise 
the administration of justice, as regards the Chinaman, Japanese, 
and aboriginal natives as a horrible farce. All will be 
anxious to seo Mr. Slaughter’s proofs of this; hut il/'’ is 

impossible to avoid saying, that if the counsel to the late Aborigines 
Protection Board had been aware of this horrible farce, and has kept- 
eUence for all this time, bis evidence comes with a certain amount of 
clond surrounding it.” 

The statement regarding my silence is incorrect, for, as will be 
mentioned hereafter, I have repeatedly called the attention of the . 
authorities to this matter, and the object of this essay is to draw ^ 
attention towards the administration of justice to the aborigine 
natives in the far North-West districts of Western Australia. 
this end in view, I shall proceed to give a brief account of - my 
rpc^nal experiences in the colony, together with the oonvidiuts 
i attived at, through conducting the defence of several aborigiaial ' 
native ^prisoners on behalf of the late Aborigines Protection. ANtfd of. 
.P^^'^estem Australia. 

' ' At'thb be said , that it is very jdiflhjolt i;6dded for 

fo Oonpieh^d the ex^ titaa<ton;.^;^iS| :-di^^ 
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of this abarigini^ sidive qoeatic^:. 

«no6 loestUm of ‘ tile &r northern territor^r-^f 'Wea^a Abet^^ 
end eeoondlf, witiiont being familter with .&e eociid and^ political' 
Gonditions of the colony. 

'As regtfrda loeation, reference to a map of the colony will ehow> 
that the North-West northern territory is divided into four districts ; 
Kimberley, Pilbarra, Gascoigne, and Ashburton, with five principal 
townships : Wyndham, Derby, Broome, Onslow, and Boebnrne. 
These townships, which are from 1 000 to 3000 miles distant from 
the capital, are the strongholds and centres of officialism in the far 
North-West portion of the colony. 

In respect of the second point, jiiriadiciian, it must be admitted* 
that to deal adequately with the socidl and political conditionB of the 
colony would far exceed present limits. Suffice it therefore to say 
that on October 21, 1890, the colony received a qualified grant of 
responrible government — ^the reservation being, that all matters 
concerning the welfare of the aboriginal natives shonld be under the 
jurisdiction of a body of persons in Perth, called the Aborigines 
Protection Board. 

Daring the six years prior to its abolition, the existence of this 
Board was the Me noire of the members of the Colonial Parliament, 
jt WAS b&DUOd in soaocn and oat of season, as thongh it had been 
an institution of devilry, sent straight from the bottomless pit, and 
the one battle-cry throughoat that period was, " Cari/uufo ddenda 

ea!" 

After nnmerons nnsnocessful attempts on the part of the Colonial 
Parliament to get the Aborigines Board abolished, its abolition was 
approved of by the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the 
Irtter part of 1897. Thus disappeared the a mien regime. 

In May 1898, an aboriginal department, responsible to the 
Colonial Parliament, was formed at Perth — and this is the niiiw 
stans in the matter of administration of affairs for the protection and 
welfare of the aboriginal native, so far as the political aspect of the 
snlgect is concerned. 

I now pass to a third point, relation ; that is, the precise stand- 
point from which it is now proposed to consider the welfare and 
protection of the native. The inflammatory speeches that have been 
made in the Westralian Parliament reveal that much has been said 
eonc a g d ng what is subversive of the rights of the colonial popnla- 
tio^^rot what is subversive of the rights of the aboriginal, does 
not appear to have received equal consideration. 

The terms, humane treatment — protection — welfare — rights — 
clearly admit of a variety of significations. It is necessary to ask, 
protection from what ? To what sort of ethical basisy or to what 
standard are mich terms as welfare, humane or iohnoume treat- 
. be referred P la it to te » paniljf m<^i or apaiiely.lKfiiticaL 
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Btendard?’ ' u to be. tihe Chtisl^, or the etiUtarieB 

Btait|3^,'er Vbet’ ^ ? • The Ixinotples of action are telato4 

to;;diefinito' acte, as cause 'ia to effect, and in the choice of sneb 
prinoijdeB, right thought is needed to produce right action ; thus the 
ethical prindplcB underlying the conduct of the white fellow to the*' 
black fellow, which appeara to have escaped the notice of those, who 
vaunt, rtrii et orbiy their wide experience amoogat the aboriginal 
nativcB, are really the pwictum salicns of this bitter aboriginal 
question. 

The definition of the terms protection and welfare must neces- 
Barily vary according to the character of the circumstances prevailing 
in the different districts. Also the chains of official and sqnatocratic 
circumstances surrounding the existence of the natives in the North- 
^ West are so closely interwoven, that no intelligible or adequate’ 
definition of what is or is not for the protection and welfare of the 
aboriginal native can really be arrived at by detaching links from 
these chains and dealing with them separately. It is necessary to- 
take into consideration the enseuiUe and co-relation of the political 
official and equatocratic conditions that determine the character of 
thonght and action in such colony. 

It is not my purpose to deal in extenso with the varions social and 
political conditions prevailing in Western Australia. I shall merely 
aay that in the Bonthem portion Of the colony the Uitiwder or 

“ tothersider ” element predominates, whilst in the far northern 
districts the force majeitre is represented, politiadl^ and socially, by 
the native-born Westralian, or lloer element, but numerically by the 
aboriginal native and the Chinese and Japanese inhabitants. It i» 
therefore essential to consider this aboriginal native question as it is 
conditioned by the prevailing facts in tho Noith-West, and it is the 
relation of the aboriginal native to these facts that will determine' 
the precise character of this investigation into what is for the 
welfare of the natives, and will therefore be the fixed poini in this 
inquiry. One prominent fact that calls for immediate action is this, 
that the aboriginal native, who is constantly being arraigned before 
the varions tribunals tbronghont the North-West, where the full 
force of police prosecutors, actuated by zeal to obtain a convic- 
tion, is pitted against him, and who is undefended end at the mercy 
of a sqnatocratic court, is treated as inhumanely as though bodily 
uyury were inflicted on him. This fact leads to the consideration 
of: 

1. The character of the exeentive machinery for the adminstration 
of Ij^tice to the black “ feller.*' 

2, The character of the justice administered. 

The oonsidetation of the latter point oonatitutes one of the giavesb 
elects of the whole aboriginal native question, and time after time 
' tiw attention of toe "authorities in Perth, has been directed to it^ 
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altliOQgli without Audcettf, both by myaelf aul^ by the nOlrthexn and 
Bouthem preBs. 

On Januaxy 22, 1897, the followiog letter, written by Mr. F. 'W. 
Teesdale, one of the oldest residents in Roebourne (Pilbarra), and 
beaded Matter requiring the Attention of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Board/* appeared in the Northern Jhiblic Opinion : 

I should like/’ wiys the writer of this letter, “ to bi'ing before the 
attention of the Aborignes Board, the hort of tieatmeut they are likely 
now to get in the Koeburno Courts, in cases connected with natives — the 
only point that is worth the Board’s attention ai*e the horrible farces per- 
petrated in our Northern (ouris ; the misnahU fai'ces that occur here, of 
natives being a«^ked to cross examine witnesses and challenge juries, should 
be put an end to, nud iieople who have not a grain of kindsiess^ mereg^ or 
justice in their vj/iole comjiosUwn should take a loss despotic tone when 
dealing with natire% who aie simply in a maze of wonder, doubt, and fright 
at being in a court of justici*.” 

.And on November Cl, 1897, tho samo journal dealt with the 
subject again, in a loading article headed ‘‘Judges and Justice/' of 
which the following is an extract : 

“ It would be nxanift'h.lh/ improper to allow a resident magistr.ite to 
conduct a trial involving the life or hbcity of ang man. JKvon in Quarter 
Sessions tho;;«07/do l.iyiuau should not be penuitted to pieside* 'Whoever 
such appointments fall <m, they should bo geiitletnon witli sound legal 
training, versed in the intricacies of the criminal law, and with some 
knowleclge of tho ciiininnl class. We submit lhat no resident magistrate 
holding sucli a position in tho North has the knowledge and training that 
such a responsible position as Commissioner of tho Supreme Court should 
I'equiie him to possess ; any one who would undertake tho performance of 
the grave task is accepting a ^xist he is not ihorovghhj capable of fiUbtg, 
Were the magistrates {lossessed of legal trfdning ]>rior to their being raised 
to tho Bench it would Ik^ a very diiiei'ent matter, but when we see appoint- 
ments confem'd writ-liout the alighteet rvgatd to esseuti.il ijualiticationH, in 

some instances without even a scintilla of the most ordiiiaxy principles of 
jurisprudence characterising the choice, it is quite time tlio public cried out 
agairist tire inifiuitg of the (loverument in tliis matter. 

Insteail of progressing in legislation, it w ould appear we are retro- 
grading in legislation.” 

Then again, not very long since, I interviewed the Premier, Sir 
John Forrest, and the Crown Law Authorities at Perth, with a view 
to getting such an undesirable condition of things duly considered, 
bat, horribilc dictu, I was informed by no less a person than the 
Premier, that the Magistracy in the North-West was quite capable 
of Ijjfeking after the interests of the natives, and that they did not 
iiiitmd to change their mumpsimus for a new sampsimus ! 

Of what avail, therefore, have been the efforts made to rivet the 
attention of responsible persons on these matters? No remedial 
policy whatever has been adopted, and there appears but Httte 
chance of anjthing in respect of tbe administrsticAi of justice in 
those far-off districta where Che aboriginals predomittate, beiog put 
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,on AA wmftd, aod proper basis, by those who haso hitherto 

twitted the Board with having no machinery, and indolged in an 
nnoeasiog and ezbanstless artillery of devooring eloqaenoe, to get 
abolished. Becoorse moat therefore be made to some snoh method^, 
as that adopted when Fafios played llione^ and the ghost of her son, 
IVdydore, cried in vain: “Z>e«r mother, h^p me!” for Fufios, who 
had been busy gratifying his desires, had become intoxicated, and 
had fallen asleep on the stage. Then Catienua, who played Poly- 
dore, shouted: Dear motlur, help mi /” and finally the whole 
andience (Horace says, 1000) rose and roared ont: ” Dear mother, 
help me I 

The zealons critics of the Board — whose boundless enthnsiasm in 
respect of what was *' subversive of the rights of the people of the 
Colony,” seems to vary in an inverse ratio to the amount of enthn- 
biasm expressed over what was subversive of the / ii/his of the dbo~ 
riginal mtin, in a northern law court have actually clamoured 
with considerable unction to be allowed to confer upon themselves 
the trusteeship for the natives, a tmst, the violation of which, so 
long as the natives are left to the mercy of the magistracy and the 
police officials of the North-West, must appear only too palpable to 
one who has personal and piactical experience of their methods in 
cases in which the life and liberty of an aboriginal native are gravely 
at stake. The character of such methods will be best exhibited by 
the consideration of the following cases. 

I will take as the first case that of the aboriginal native, Darby, 
who in the month of November 1890 was grossly assaulted by one 
Joseph Godfre}'. 

For some considerable period Darby had been in the habit of water- 
ing his employer’s horses at a certain well, situated near the Eastern 
tiardiD^ lUver, Filbarra, the owner of this well having expreealy 

given permiosion to Darby’s employer to water his horses there. The 
circnmstances that led to proceedings being taken are these. 

Darby was watering his horses, according to custom, when Joseph 
Godfrey, a boaider in the owner’s “ Tucker shanty,” proceeded to 
the well, that was not far from the house, and officiously ordered 
him away. The aboriginal native refused to be ordered by this 
white fellow, who bad no authority whatever to interfere with him, 
«nd on such refusal being made, Godfrey struck the native in the 
face. A fight ensued, and dnrmg the scrimmage Godfrey, who was 
worsted, received a kick on the leg, which the evidence proved to 
have been accidentally given. Godfrey then proceeded to Boe- 
bonrne, whete^ scoording to the evidence, he had, prior to the con- 
flict, stated that Darby was afraid to fight him, and there lud 
information against the native on a charge of tnjlieting vn/fiU and 
grimm hodiiy harm I ^ 

" After nnmerous poatponementa of the magisteriid lieariog, daring 
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which time he lira$ kept in gaol, Derhjr on 4 1897^ 

brought before. Mr. John Brockman, a mwnber of.oneof the ol^eat 
sqoatoeratic clans in 'Wentem Australia, who, until his recent 
' appointmrat as Government Besident at Boeboorne, had occupied 
the post df Inspector of Pearl Fisheries at Sharks Bay. The In- 
spector of Police appeared as advocate for the prosecution, and when 
I, as counsel for the defence of the native, objected to the police 
interfering in a private prosecution, on the ground that the infor- 
mation was not laid by that body, but Joseph Godfrey, the 
Inspector said : " The police were not there to prosecute to obtain 
oonvictionB.” 

The police, of course, had no right to interfere at all in a private 
prosecution, and the ofiBcioneness of their presence was in keeping- 
with their behavionr throughout the case. 

Becognised authorities in support of my objection were studiously 
ignored by the “ Boer ” magistrate, who pontified thus : I think the’ 
police can prosecute in such cases.” 

Protests against a mass of irregular evidence — c tj., the opinion of 
white-feller witnesses — hearsay — only met with the thunder and 
. lightning of Jupiter Tonans, ft hiyrriltUc mjicr aspectn ‘nwtalibu& 
instans ; and after waggon-loads of the most bitter acrimony had 
been introduced into the case by the police, the magistrate said : “ I 
think there is plenty of evidence to justify my committing prisoner 
to take his trial.” 

As a matter of fact, there was not a scrap of evidence to support 
the committal, as will be seen from a report of the case in the' 
Northern Piiblic Opinion, which says : “ The Bench ruled that the 
prisoner had broken the conditions of his contract for watering horses, 
and was therefore a trespasser.” 

J uat imagine a dictum of that kind in a criminal case ! 

As there were persons who could and would have gone bail for 
Darby, who was an indentured native, I applied for bail. But the 
magistrate said : “ 1 cannot grant bail in the case of a native.” 
Consequently, Darby was kept in prison until March 5, the date of 
the Crimintd Sessions at Boebnrne, when the full force of the police 
and the dite of sqnatocraoy and officialism all “ rolled up ” at the 
Boeburne Court. The jurors were as carefully selected and challenged 
on both sides as one conld conceive might be done in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and the whole spectacle was as imposing as the occasion 
of a canonical decree, “ si guis instigaiUe diaholi," &o., being pro- 
daimed wM el orhi. 

The Criminal Seesions was presided over by the same gentleman 
who consdtnted the Bench at the magisterial hearing, and the- 
oemtesb between the leading actors in the' drama ; the police, .pn 
behalf of Godfrey, representing squatooratie' sympathies on .the one 
^Jwe, and the oonnMl for Ae defence jrejpeentang the nctiTei .on the 
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oiiber, Mmuided ime of the .peaaagea in which Looian two 

otiGiiy' phitosophen hnrliag whole cart'loads of blasfAieniy at each 
other. 

Srentaally, the carefully-selected jury brought in a Verdict of ' 
Not guilty,*' a verdict which, if one might judge by (he look of 
dismal dismay that characterised the faces of the spectators, was a 
most undesirable one. 

On the evening of the trial, two bullets came whizzing past 
within four feet of the spot where I was located ; but, it being dark, 
it was impossible to discover the aggressor. This, coupled with the 
fact that the Northern Public Opinion of March 27 published a 
violent denunciation of the jury, the counsel for the defence of the 
native, and the aboriginal witnesses, undeniably proves that the case 
created a very sore and bitter feeling at Kocbourne, where it will be 
long remembered, 

I may here mention that, in the case to which the St. Jameas 
<hLzdtc directed public attention, the positions were reversed ; 
the charge against a magistrate who had deliberately fl-ogged, 
Jcicked, and placed a native in sloclin of each a nature that they could 
be removed only by being aawn of, was not, as against Darby, the 
grave charge of inflicting grievous bodily harm, but the lesser one 
of c&inmo7i anmult ! 

A second case, that shows the sort of justice obtainable from the 
magistracy in the North-West, is that of a poor busheeman ” 
Chinaman, called Pin Quay, who, on February 18, 1897, was charged 
with hawking and selling opium in contravention of the Pharmacy 
and Poisons Acts. The only witness the police brought to prove the* 
sale of the opium was another Chinaman, called Ah Sing, who (to 
qnote from the certified depositions) stated: ‘‘Pin Quay never sold 
me any opium ” ; and, on being further pressed, added : “ The 
defendant never sold me any opium.” Thereupon, the police called 
two policemen to contradict their own witness, Ah Sing, and to 
testify that he had told them a diifereut story at the police ofiSce. 
One constable, called Harris, stated : I was informed that Ah Sing 
had purchased opium from Fin Quay.” I objected to this as being 
hearsay evidence, bat my objection was ignored, the Bench, moreover, 
deciding that it was not incumbent on constable Harris to say who 
had told him. The accused, Pin Quay, informed me that this 
' constable had told him he was a fool to defend the case, for, had 
he pleaded gnilty, he would have been let ofiE with a small fine, bat 
that now he would have to pay a big fine.” When cross-examining 
constable Harris, I gave him the chance of affirming or denying this 
statement, but he declined to say whether it was or was not true, 
and the Beach ruled that the constable was right in dedining to 

'''answer.-' 

' ' This WM aU the evidence adduced by the poliee» and I. submitted 
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tibat M tbere wan no evidence to support the chatige the case ahonld 
he dismissed. The Bench, however, fined the Ohmaman £10 and 
costs on tip first diarge, and £5 and costs on ^e second. Notice of 
appeal was then given, bat this was effectually blocked through the 
technical difficulties that were placed in the way. 

Another instance of squatocradc administration of justice is 
famished hy the case of an aboriginal lad who, in December 1897, 
was obarged at the Boeboume police court with entering a house at 
night. The lad, who had been brought up by a storekeeper, in whose 
empl<^ he had been for a considerable time, suddenly found himself 
whirled into a court-house, where he was confronted with the full 
force of the police and sqnatocratic officialism. 

A letter, written by the lad’s master, which appeared in the 
NortAem Ptiblie Opinion of January 2, 1898, sufficiently describes 
the exact position of the case : 

“ Picture,” he writes, “ a biat of a native, fomtoon years old, fast able 
to see over the side of the prisoner’s dock, chai'ged with a serious offence. 
He can speak English vciy fairly, but certainly is not educated sufficiently 
to answer the questions put to him by I’he Government Bosident, such as 
whether he (the hrat) would like to cross-examine Ooi-porol Middowney. 
As master and Liwful guardian of the bo}', and in absence of any one to 
say a word for 'him in his defence, he (the magistrate) denied my right to 
appear to watch the case on his behalf, saying that ii the native hoy liked 
to me as a witness he could do so. Of course, the boy would be hkely 
to do so— most aborigines of fourteen years old ure quite alive to these 
points! I say it was disgraceful to see the whole force of the police 
arrayed against this shrinking, frightened boy, who was never iu a court 
in his life.” 

This undefended aboriginal lad was condemned solely on the 
evidence of tracks, and was sentenced to twelve months imprison- 
ment and twelve lashes. 

In the case of the aboriginal native, Hariy, alias Dick, who was 
tried for mnrder at Broome (West Kimberley District) in December 
1896, the facts were as follows — ^the deceased woman, while sleeping 
oloee to another native girl, was accidentally speared 1^ the prisoner, 
that ia to say, the prisoner speared the wrong person. In this case, 
toe spear went through the woman’s body, just below one of toe 
breasts, and came out in the back. 

It must be noticed that the woman did not die at onoe from the 
wonpd, fmt lived ffir some weeks after the ocenrrenoe, and aooordug 
to certified medical evidence, pysemia had set in during the time 
this aboriginal woman lived. This evidence fnrtoer proved: 
Ist, that had the matter that had become secreted near the wound 
on toe breast been removed, the aboriginal woman would have 
; and 2nd, that the deceased woman, was taken out into the 
gnm air before it was aafe to do ao. ‘ 
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m nofe in a posUnon to aay how long the prisoner, Harry, was 
ootfped in gaol, awaiting his trial at the Criinmal Sesnons, hot in ' 
the end ha was foond goilty, and sentenoed to be banged. 

An enomeration of all the native cases that have been tried in 
the far 'l^orth-West daring the last t#o or three years Vronld far 
exceed the limits of the present paper, but the reports of native 
cases daring the six months prior to March 1898 show that the 
aboriginal natives were left entirely to the mercy of North-West 
officialism. 

A native wiriimarre, who was tried for mnrder at Derby on 
Jaly 30, 1897, was sentenced to death; Pyharra, Barabba, and 
Jewanna were sentenced respectively to ten-years penal servitnde, 
ten-years imprisonment, and imprisonment for life. In the 
early part of February 1898, at the Nnllagine Court, no fewer 
than five undefended natives, Boongoonad, Bunderbung, Chittadee, 
Ningerbung, and Mangobong, were sentenoed by a squatooratio 
magistrate, Mr. James Isdell, the first to twelve months, the second 
and third to six months, and the two last to three months imprison- 
ment in the Eoeboume Gaol. On November 10, 1897, Egering 
was sentenced, at the Roebonme Police Court, to three months 
imprisonment for unlawfully absenting himself from the service of 
his employer. On June 7, 1897, aboriginals Jennings and Roberts 
were sentenced to death at the Roebonme Police Court. On July 
11 last, Eingaringo, Enepaddy, Ginaberry, and Cherribung were 
sentenced by a squatocratic bench to one-month imprisonment. 
Aboriginal Weingol, who was tried for murder at the Roebonme 
Court, was, strange to say, defended by a squatocratic magistrate, 
Mr. John Brockman, who appeared as prisoner's advocate, and, the 
report states, he said a " few words to the jury on the prisoner’s 
behalf.” The native was sentenced to death. 

The fact of the white fellow, Patrick Nealyan, who was charged 
at Roebonme, on September 3, 1897, with the manslaughter of a 
native, called Donald, being acquitted by a jury, who, as the report 
states, ** did not leave the box," affords an interesting contrast to the 
oases and fate of the defended or undefended natives when the legal 
positions are reversed. In the latter part of the same year, four 
Turner River natives, apprehended for the mnrder of a man named 
Harry, were undefended and received very long sentences. As a 
commentary to this, the letter written by a squatter, Charles Wsdgd, 
to' the Northern Public Opinion of Febraary 2G, 1898, and head^. 

Has justice been perverted ? ” is worthy of notice. The writer 
states : “ This case will be still fresh in the memory of the pnblio 
and the polioa— all hands on the station at the time have still to ba 
floimiibad that they are gniHy.” 

The conolnsions therefore at which I have arrived, thiongh the 
ooii^ils|,pf 8«?eral aborigisAhCBSMi, are ; 
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■ ; 

, 1. That the mag^trates ia the far Nerth-’VtTee^f by reason of theirf 
Hack of legal training, and also of their e9prit de carps, whiDh is th# 
product of squatoeratio drilling and traditions, are not fit and propet 
persons to be invested, in native cases, with an omnipotent juris* 
diction oVbr the life and liberty of an aboriginal native. 

2. That aboriginal offenders are divided into three dieses. (1) 
^Natives who live in districts settled by white people, and have com- 
mitted offences against the British law, of which they are possibly 
cognisant, but not against the laws of the trid|||||p which such 
offenders belong ; (2) natives who have offended aglHst both tribal 
and British laws ; and ( 3 ; natives who are ignorant of British law and 
'^language, and who have committed an offence contrary to British 
law, but possibly in conformity with their own tribal customs, e.y., 
Winnernet, tried at Boebourne, for the murder of a Finn, who had 
captured his jin, and sentenced to five-years penal servitude. 

3. That the circumstances surrounding tribal murders usually 
demonstrate that they are generally matters of private quarrels 
between the members of various tribes. It is a difficult matter to 
probe such cases to their bed rock, and therefore their trial, accord- 
ing to the principles of British crimijial law, tends to render the 
administration of justice ridiculous. 

4. That means should be immediately adopted, whereby the trial 
of an aboriginal native conld take place more speedily after the 
magisterial hearing than now appears possible. This is the more 
necessary, since the Bench, in Darby’s case, declared that it ** never 
could allow bail in the case of a native.” 

5. That a provision should be made to enable magistrates in 
the North-West to adjudicate upon the case of a native, without 
having to wait for a special commission from Perth (the capital) 
before such native can be tried. 

6. That in native cases the magistrate should sit merely in a 
ministerial capacity, r.//., to take evidence, and dispatch the same to 
Perth, where a qualified barrister or a judge from the Supreme Court 
should finally adjudicate on such native cases. 

7. A thorough investigation should be made into the whole of 
the social and political conditions prevailing iu the North-West, 
which investigation should be held at each of the townships already 
mentioned. 

\ 8. An investigation into the character of the Weatralian statutes 
and police regulations governing the relations between the white 
fellow and the black fellow. 

. V"9. A penalising of any interference, or any dealing iu any way 
the “jinfl” (W., TriTeS)and aboriginal womeu by tbe white 
^dlow. . 

10. Abdition of the power aot^wuring.. magistrateB to vi^t .the;. 
wh|lch ha%ee.a»',i«prboheli;. aa^^ a o^man*-.; 
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daquiry as to whether the natiTe’s term of impriscmment shall or 
thall not be lessened. « 

11. A public investigation into the evidence addoced in the 
native cases during the past six years, and of the particular evidence 
that has led to the conviction of the fifty-one aboriginal natives who 
are now undergoing terms of punishment at Bottnest island. 

12. That a complete official report be made and kept of the 
evidence given in each native case that is tried in the North-West, 
and that such Jjl^rt shall be accessible to the public. 

13. That cHmsel be permanently employed at a regular salary, to 
defend every aboriginal native who is brought before the Northern, 
Court, whether it be the police court, or the Quarter or Supreme 
Court Sessions. 

The defence of aboriginal native prisoners in the far North-West 
is at all times very difficult to conduct^ firstly, from the fact that in 
capital offences the police on the spot have greater facilities for 
collecting evidence for the prosecution than has the counsel for the 
defence, who may not be in the district at the time the murder is 
committed, and who therefore has to rely, to a considerable extent, 
on such evidence as he can obtain from the witnesses for the prose- 
cution by the ordinary method of cross-examination ; and, secondly, 
because the services of an interpreter are generally necessary, which 
means that the whole of the examination of the witnesses has to be 
conducted through such interpreter. Thus, should there be a 
number of aboriginal witnesses for the police the time required to 
complete tho case is very long, and owing to the intense heat and 
the myriads of ilies that infest the court, extremely trying to all 
engaged therein. Moreover, the nnmber of white fellers*' who 
understand the aboriginal dialect, which varies with every thirty or 
forty miles, is extremely small. In the Kimberley and Filbarra 
districts there are one or two men who are usually employed as 
interpreters, and upon whose rectitude, conscientiousness, and 
impartiality grave issues frequently depend. But the chief dilliculty 
wi^ which the interpreters in these native cases have to deal is not 
the difficulty of translating the English into aboriginal, but of 
patting the question to the aboriginal in such a manner that he 
understands exactly to what he has to reply. 

Another difficulty I have experienced is making the interpreter 
correctly understand the English question, and on one occasion I 
had to object to the white-'* feller interpreter, he being more 
familiar with the aboriginal dialect than with English. 

With regard to the jury system, as applicable to native cases in 

the Northera conrtB, the great diffieolty of procarieg twelve white 

fallen ” at oiU Wi such places as WTudham, Derbj^, and Broome, 
has been fonably impressed ^ m^ mind, and the carafol elimination 
from the jury panel of. persons nnsnited to serve on a jury in native 
VoL. 156 . — ^No. 4 . 4 F 
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eases is, ia such.^acK as Roebonme, a matter for grave consider- 
ation. * 

.,F(» instance, in the case of the aboriginal Harry, before- 
mentioned, it Tras very difficult to know whether any of the jurors 
ahonld be' challenged or' no, as I only arrived at Brootde the day 
before the trial. When, however, the case was ended, it was dis- 
covered thab there were distinct grounds for exercising this right of 
challenge, which is a most valuable privilege if fair play is to be 
secured ; though, had this right been exercised in ffejacase in ques- 
tion at Broome, where the white population is so sca^^t would have 
.J)een almost impossible to get a jury at all. 

And now as regards the power of the magistracy in the North- 
West ; in his remarks recently published in the tSY. Jamfss Gazette, 
the Agent-general for Western Australia said truly : " There ia no 
coart of jurisdiction in .the North-West higher than the magistracy” ; 
and it is just this omnipotence that should bo restricted, tbe ratumaU 
of such restriction being that the squatocracy has been accustomed 
to too great an amount of power over tbe native to render their 
official omnipotence desirable. The late Board was the victim of 
torrents of abuse from the Colonial Parliament because it did not 
possess' machinery wish which to administer its .'iffiiirs in the North- 
West. The allegation was not well founded ; but given it had been 
true, it were surely bettor to be without any machinery at all than 
to have the bad machinery that is furnished by the police and the 
magistracy, as the protectors of the natives. Tire former are the 
natural autagonists of the aboriginal, and how can nu incapable and 
incompetent “ Boer ” magistrate look after the interests of a native ? 
As a matter ot fact, they do not look after them, and . there hare 
been occasions on which the work of the late Board was considerably 
hampered and beset with difficulties, through most incompetent and 
incapable men having been, for some reason or other, appointed 
msgistrates. It mnst not be nnderatood from this that I have any 
desire to anathematise the squatocracy in toto; far from it, some of 
-the members of that body are very hospitable, and many a pleasant 
honr can be spent in their company ; but what I do insist on is this, 
that men who have been trained from their youth amidst squato- 
cratio associations and traditions do, by reason of such environment, 
and of their director indirect interests, imbibe an e^rit de corps or 
ClUif which is not only ingruned in the squatocratic composition, 
fbut also permeates the channels of officialism in the North-West. 
Such men we consequently undesirable persons to be appointed 
magistrates in native cases, or to be tke protectors of abori- 
ginals. " 

In direoting public attention to the inadequate pamshments 
of two magistrates who were ^pmivioted of ill-treating .natives, 
t^e St. Javmis Gazetpe docs not strike at the bed-roek of the 
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matter. This journal refers ns to the inadequacy of the ** ▼indica^* 
tion of ■ the law, both statutory and* moral.” Bat in respect of the 
vindication of the statute law, I have acquired such practical expe« 
rience, through acting in the capacity of Athanasius cmtra mundv/ih^ 
that I am strongly tempted to think that the person who announced 
it as his mission to vindicate the moral law in the North-West 
regions would require to be equipped with a good supply of car- 
tridges, in order to escape complete obliteration ! 

What the ^urnal states, however, is undoubtedly correct — but 
the caput rei is not so much the co-relation between the aboriginal 
native prisoner and his judge, as the inter-relation of the cosmic 
forces prevalent within the inner circles of the native-born 
Westralian clans, whose power in tho far North-West is so omni- 
potent. 

The influences, traditions, esprit de corps, and “ Boer ” sympathies 
operating and actuating within the inner circles of tlie Westralian 
oligarchy, demonstrate the ratio cicr of tho appointment and com- 
position of the squatocratic magistracy, and these forces seem clearly 
to have operated in a case of more recent date than those cited by 
the St. James's Gazette. 

Only a few months since, a magistrate with whom I am personally 
acquainted, and who, to my certain knowledge, is closely connected 
by marriage with one of the most prominent of the squatocratic 
olans, was on February 8 last charged before a brother squatocratic 
magistrate at Iloebourne (West Pilbarra district) with having, at 
Andover, assaulted a Uative, called Weelaora, alias George. 

The evidence revealed that the accused struck the native on the 
forehead, then struck him in the mouth witli a whip-handle, break- 
ing a tooth, and finally struck him on the chin. The medical 
testimony showed that tho native was covered with blood, that he 
bad a wound on the temple three-quarters of an inch long, and 
about a quarter of an inch deep, and, in addition to this, a jagged 
cut on the lip, a broken tooth, and an abrasion on the chin. 

The injured native stated that his employer asked him ‘‘how 
two rams had died,” atid that he went up to speak to his employer, 
who hit him. Blood then came all over him, and he ran away. 

Binrey, an aboriginal witness, stated that accused hit George 
firsL I saw him hit George with a whip-handle — George did not hit 
accused — George ran, I saw blood on his head and face.” 

The jastiificfttion, forsooth, pleaded by the accased was that the 
native bad been neglectful and impertinent, and a white “ felter,'’ 
working at the name station as accased, of course sabstantiated the 
version given for the defence. The result of this case was that the 
aecnsed magistrate received the minimum punishment provided by 
law, i.ei, a fine of one shilling and costs— £1 .6$. in'all !.- 

The native was then charged by hit. employer with breach of. 
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contract ; he was undefended, and was sentenced by the bench to 
two-months imprisonment with hard labour ; almost the maximum 
punishment. 

’ When, in the present case, the issae depended on the fact of 
the testimony of two black fellers being pitted against the testimony 
of two white fellers, before a sqaatooratic magistrate, who coaldf 
donbt the result ? Aboriginal testimony to be beliered in preference 
to the evidence of a white man, when the liberty of a brother 
sqnatocratio Justice of Peace is at stake ! Credit Jiideeus appdUit ! 

Common assanlts are dealt with nnder section 55 of the Goloniaf 
Police Act of 1882, which provides that one convicted “ shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than £5, or imprisonment with or 
withont hard labour, fur any term not exceeding two calendar 
months. What then is the precise reason that the magistrate was 
not sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, instead of receiving 
the minimum, punishment of a shilling fine ? Why should the native 
have received almost the maxiuiv.m punishment ? Why not three- 
days imprisonment, without hard labonr P Why also, in this case, 
and in those mentioned in the St. Jainen's Gazette, was the charge 
laid by the police against the magistrates the lesser one of common 
assanlt, while the charge laid against Darby, in the case before 
mentioned, where the injuries were accidentally inflicted, was for 
the graver offence of wilfully inflicting grievous bodily harm ? 

TWe appears to be something rotten in the state of Denmark ‘ 
The Agent-General for the Colony, in his remarks published in the 
St. James's Gazette March 28, says that the bulh of the Australians 
regret the occurrence of such native cases as those which that 
journal mentioned. It must be pointed out, however, that the bulk 
referred to by the Agent-General is related to the native-born 
' Westralian, as the Uitlander is related to the Boer element in the 
Transvaal. The bulk consists of totber-siders (Uitlanders), who 
have again and again distinctly repudiated the customs and scandals 
of tbO WCStOI'Q Australian “ Boer ” inqnisitione. 

To refer, therefore, to what the bulk of the Australian people 
would regret, in cases like those mentioned, is an ignoratio elenehi. 
Am to the case of the Anderson brothers, referred to by Mr. 
Witteroon, it was not the Western Australian Government that 
prosecuted, as he states, but the late Aborigines Protection Board,, 
who employed and paid counsel for the purpose. This case was, 
contrary to the nsnal custom, tried in the Supreme Court, Perth, 
and in the full glare of publicity, in a well-peopled centre. 

' The James's Gazette remark : ** The fact that such oases were 
not cabled to England suggests an nnhealthy state of private and! 
pnblio feeling on the matter.” To me, however, it suggests far 
more than an nnhealthy state of feeling — ^that is, a total absence of 
any pnUie feeling at all.. A 'further proof of what the state of public 
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feeling had beeoi is fonnd in the iniquitous condition of things 
recorded in the Penal Commission Beport, referiog to the gaol 
accommodation for aboriginals in Bottnest Island. The public 
feeling that could tolerate a government ^that has spent enormous 
sums of money in beautifying the city of Perth, and bnilding an 
observatory therein, and allows the aboriginal offenders to be so 
inhumanely treated, is sufficient to make the posts and pillars of 
the building burst asunder with astonishment. 

The Report is set forth at length in the Western Australian 
Journal for J une 30, 1 899, and is as follows : 

We inspected and measured the cells wliere the natives are locked up 
at night, cells having dimensions of oft. Sin. hy Oft. by 10ft., and occupied 
hy three natives in each, whilst a larger cell, l;>ft. 7in. hy Oft. by 10ft., is 
tenanted by live natives. Cells of this cubic capacity are quite unfitted to 
the purposes for whicli they are use<l. The walls are x^ery dirty^ and the 
vexxtilatiou is of the most ^^rhniiive character.” 

Imagine this during the hot months. 

For natives from the North- West, many of v)hom have hcen 
^accv.sfomcd to roam abotbt all their lives in a tropical climate in a state 
of mdure, it is difikult to imacfine any mode of treatment more unsuited 
in all its eomlitions than incaro ration in Rottnest Mandy which 
appears to us to have none of the conditions essential to the proper 
treatment of aboriginal offenders. 

The colonial Statue of 1811 that constituted the Island of 
Bottnest a legal prison, recorded : Whereas the Island of Bottnest 
^\}i^%VkVE2KenliarIy suitaUc to the detention of natives.” 

As to whether the abolition of the aneien regime was or was not 
-an act vlira vires on the part of the Secretary of State for the 
•Colonies, I do not propose to consider here, but I am in a position 
to state that the members of the late Board felt they would have pre- 
iferred being done to death in a lees unceremonious manner, r.//., by the 
.motion for their abolition being at least discussed by the body that 
•had created them a Board — that is to say, the House of^Commons. 

Tke present administration of native affairs may or may not 
militate against the protection and welfare of the aboriginal native, 
•but two facts must be patent to all : first, that the condition of the 
aboriginal as regards the administration of justice is intolerably bad, 
a statement that is borne out by the following paragraph that 
appeared in a recent issue of the Perth Suxiday Times, a journal not 
bubsidUed by the Westralian Government : The truth is,” says this 
journal, that there are worse things done iu this British colony 
than were ever exposed in Uncle Tom's Cabin. Some well-known 
men have done their best to pot an end to these scandals, but have 
•only succeeded in raising up against themselves the whole force of 
the bitter animosity of the West Australian division the Boer 
•element) running the colony ” ; and secondly, that the shudders and 
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appeals of persooB <m this side of the gtobe oan now only be met with 
a non pomm/us fiom the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the 
centre of gravity in respect of the administration of native affidrs is 
no bhger located in Downmg Street — ^it is now virtnally sitnatedin 
the far North-West of Western Aostralia. 

The position is an unfortunate one, but things being as they are, 
it only remains for us to trust that the feeling prompting the- 
average Nor’-Wester to look on all dark-skinned races as inferior, 
to |nmp them comprehensively as “ niggers ” from whom nothing 
can be learned, and their advocates as “ niggerphilists,” will soon 
' be stigmatised as petty and parochial, for though the native be in 
many respects inferior to the white feller, he, though a black feller, 
deserves our pleading. Did not Bufibu plead nobly for the ass that 
was despised because it was not a horse ? Moreover, the aboriginal 
bemg an antocentric, and not a heterocenti'ic being, is a personality, 
from the very being of which rights spring. The co-relative of 
right is duty: the aboriginal, therefore, possesses a claim against 
society in respect of the administration of distributive justice in the 
for North-West. 

• Charles W. SLAuoiiTEit. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARABIA ON NORTH 
AFRICA, THE PERSIAN GULF. AND 
INDIA. 


The Arab port of Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf and the 
only really good harbour in it, has to the south the district of Hasa, 
which extends to opposite the island of Bahrein, a place that is under 
British protection. Xo one would imagine when coasting along 
this mere corner of Arabia, shimmering in moist heat, that, according 
to Durie Osborn, it was a seed from this nursery ground of heresy 
and abomination, lighting on the soil of North Africa, developed 
into the Empire of the Fatemid Caliphs of Africa and Egypt. Nor 
has it lost in reality any of this early importance, llasa is part of 
the wide valley which stretches from South Eastern Arabia up 
through Mesopotamia as far as Armenia, and therefore attracted 
many of the old Chaldeans who have, remained there. It is also 
only south of a line drawn between the head of the Bed Sea and the 
head of the Persian Gulf^ that the pure Arab races are to be found. 
But it would require a Palgrave to penetrate below the reserve main- 
tained by the population, who to Turks and strangers assume tliQ bear- 
ing of strict Mohammedans, Indeed, except for the part Arabs have 
taken from time to time in history outside their own country there is 
little to suggest any greatness there, or the capacity to exercise any 
special influence. There are no fine bnildings in Arabia, nor grand 
cities as in Italy come down inherited from the past, nor are there 
rivers west of the Euphrates. To look at there is nothing on the 
sun-beaten surface of Arabia taken as a whole beyond date trees and 

grazing stock. For a coontry occupied by an Arab population has 

always a peculiar tminhabited appearance. Though fairly nnmerons, 
this is because it is nomadic, living in black or grey haircloth tents in 
valleys sheltered and ont of sight. The towns are mean and far 
apart, containing either mixed races, or Arab traders that have tamed 
down and lost their desert lire. The literature of one of the oldest 
and most copious of the Eastern languages is mainly preserved, not 
on bookshelves but in long Arab memories. So that it would puzzle 
the most experienced to say in which race or spot those qualities 
survive which have enabled certain Arabs to rule superbly in so mao'y 
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different parts of tbe world when they have had the chance. What 
the dry atmosphere added to a healthy pastoral life does is to give 
a first-rate physical training to the individual^ and the rest seems to 
depend upon opportunity. There is a bracing reaction upon the mind 
the effects of which are locally kept dormant for centuries, and it is 
only when Arabs have stirred abroad, and have been in a position 
to originate movements that civilisation has vibrated under the 
shock. Nor is the fury all spent, because when we come to 
examine, it is at once seen that the Arabs are hard at work every- 
where behind Islam. There is also a vast and ominous strip of 
. territory with the rainless characteristics of Arabia stretching on 
either side of the thirtieth parallel of north latitude from 
Bagdad across Africa to the Atlantic, in which Arabic is the 
Spoken language, and the inhabitants are largely of Arab deri- 
vation. These are political factors of the present day, which, 
whatever may be thought of their importance, cannot be neglected. 
Curiously enough, it is through the rather imperfect accounts 
we have of their conquest of Spain that most light is thrown 
oa what a comparatively small body of the right hind of Arab 
was able to do when possessed of the resources of this remark- 
able African isone. The six centuries of Moorish flmpire was in 
point of art and science the most brilliant period in Spanish history, 
and it is admitted that the expulsion of the Moors from Clranada 
left a gap that has never been filled. But the reabou is not under- 
stood. Burke, in his recent work — The Ilidorii of Spain — ob- 
serves that after three hundred years of tolerably straightforward 
progress (under the Goths) the scene suddenly changes, and we are 
carried away in a moment tofurthest Arabia, to wander overwhelmed 
by the vast range of new interests, with a new .race, a new religion, 
and the most tremendous power that has arisen in the world daring 
the last nineteen hundred years. The spread of Mohammedanism 
- —he goes on to say — whether considered as a religious or a political 
phenomenon, is as yet very imperfectly understood. The East has 
been contented to accept it, and the West has not cared to study it. 
The history of Islam has jet to be written. This is a4 true, but 
can be partially explained by the tangle of unfamiliar names and 
watchwords into which the student is at once plunged, names of 
COinmandeTS using barbaiic force acting under the impulse of inex- 
pll^ble motives, and of remote and seldom visited localitlep. The 
only chance is to simplify the study of the phenomena by selecting 
the more critical events for consideration, and then seeing to what 
mferences they necessarily lead us, Islam has two main elements in 
its composition, the Arab and the Persian. Fortunately it has its 
weak wde : it is nosuited absolutely as a rule of social life to cold 
and rainy climates, and this has limited it extension. -But in the 
drier and warmer regions of the globe experience sho ws that it 
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would have even deeper root were the Arabs of one individual stock. 
Like all history, that of Islam is at base a racial question. Arabia 
contains in the first place two distinct races of Arabs. What may 
be termed the senior race, claiming descent through Kaitan from the 
Patriarch Shem, chiefly inhabits Oman, Yemen, and th& south of 
the Peninsula. The junior race, on the other hand, to which the 
tribe of the Koreish and therefore Mohammed himself belonged, 
ascribes its descent to Ishmael, is the nucleus of the Mohammedan 
faith as a religious system, and occupies the north of Arabia. The 
deadly feud between Mecca, then in sympathy with the Kaitan 
Arabs of the south, and Medina, which had an Ishmaelite population, 
gave rise to the flight of the hegirain (>22, from which the Mohamme- 
dans date their era. This was typical of the rivalry of race which broke 
out volcanically from time to time, and is still pent below the delusive 
uniformity that modern Islam presents on its surface. The planting of 
a strange and noxious mycelium iu the soil of Asia which the hegira 
signalised was quickly followed by growth at mushroom speed of the 
Caliphate, and the conquest of Egypt from the Gieek Empire in G30 by 
a body of 8000 Arabs armed with lances, swords, and bows, despatched 
by the Caliph Omar for tho .purpose. This soon Jed to an invasion 
of Tripoli and Tunis, and the founding in G73 of Kbairwan as the 
Arab capital of northern Africa because at a safe distance inland from 
the Byzantine fleet, and it remained the seat of the most obstinate 
fanaticism till 1 38 1 and tho French occupation of Tunis. But for nearly 
four centuries real power in northern Africa was in the hands of a 
very small band of Arab leaders making use of the indigenous 
population — the Moors, or '‘Mauii” of classical authors, and, as 
recent scholars maintain, mere colonies of the Amorites of Mosaic 
times. 

The Moslem occupation of North Africa was the work of Omar, 
the second Caliph. Then in the year GGl the Caliph Ali, fourth 
in succession from ^Mohammed, was killed near Bagdad, and the 
Caliphate was usurped by the Ommeyad family in Syria, with the 
support of the Ishmael or northern Arabs. The success of this 
revolution was, however, due to the separating out of a third party 
in Islam, known as the Seceders or Kbarijites, obviously tho cream of 
the Kaitan or southern Arabs, which left the Caliph Ali to depend 
on the Persian element, too weak to stand alone. These revolters, 
.obflerves Stanley Poole, originated one of tho most formidable sects 

which ever existed in Islam ; they rejected in principle the Caliphate 
:and the Imamate. When put down in Asia they passed into Africa, 
and made numerous proselytes among the Berbers. But this was 
not the first occasion on which a party of the Arabs had opposed the 
•establishment of Islam as has already appeared, for it is as old as the 
hegira, and afterwards broadened out in the ninth century into the 
Ispialians and Camiathians,*who will be noticed further on. To 
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this tliiid party, for it still exists, we really owe,.jbesitles niiich else, 
Tel>el-Eebir, the tragedy of £faartmo, and^ the field of OmdormaD. 
Fopolarly Idam is seen as divided into two main sects ; namely,' 
the orthodox or Snnis, to which the Turks and the bulk of the 
Syrian anSi Mesopotamian Arabs belong ; and the Shiahs,' composed 
of Persian and African Mohammedans, who give the Koran a mjstica)' 
sense, and maintain the title of the representatives of Ali to the 
Caliphate. Bnt though each of these two sects mast have able 
leaders, the inference frem historical facts is, witliout a donbt, that the 
sonthem or Kaitan Arabs of the highest talent have stack with the' 
third or revolutionary party, in order to pull the strings of empire,' 
the leading minds content to remain in obscurity, or snfTering hard 
treatment, except when the opportunity came from time to time of 
carving out independent rnle under the cover of Islam. For example,' 
Idris, who was a genuine descendant of Ali, and Fatima, the daughter 
of Mohammed, no donbt prompted from this source, established 
himself as Saltan of Morocco in those early days, and it is from him 
the present reigning dynasty, wh93e picturesque embassy was lately' 
in London, traces its derivation. Arab conquests indeed, Stanley 
Lane Poole relates, surged in North Africa after the year 705. For 
as soon as Morocco was conquered, and the Berbers or Moors, who 
wpre collectively known to the Homans as the Nnmidians, a mere 
transcription of the Greek word — our “ Nomads ’’ — were thoroughly 
Mohammedanised, Tarik, who was a Berber and not an Arab, 
''invaded Spain with an army of thirteen thousand Berbers, having 
with him only three hundred Arab officers. They passed from the 
rock of Gibraltar inland in 711, and with the collnsion of the 
Spanish Jews, who had their own grievances against the Gothic 
r<igime, carried all before them. It took six centuries to get the' 
Moors out of Spain. But the fact for which historians have not yet 
acconnted is the splendour attained under Mohammedan rule, which' 
elsewhere prodnees in the long rnn only a magnificent decoy. There' 
were very few Arabs about the business, bnt they can have been no' 
ordinary spemmens of the race. For Sir H. H. Johnston tells ua 
that all this time the Arab element in North Africa was extremely 
slight, represented by a few thonsand bold, rapacious warriors, who 
had, in a tnarvellons manner difiScult to explain, forced theirreligion, ' 
and to some extent their langnage and rule, on several millions of 
B|yber8, and some hundreds of thousands of Homans, Greeks, Goths,' 
aiid Jews. For it was not till the eleventh century that two tribes, 
three hundred thonsand strong, crossed over from Central Ar&bia,' and' 
those Arab immigrations into North Afiioa began, wbidl' have been' 
the main sonroe of the Arab element in thfi noitbfirn psiii Of . thO' 
Dark Continent, now so prevalent. By the latter half of the- ninth' 
oentury, or a hundred end fifty yeara before the Crnsades, the third' 
. or revolulionary jAurty - in Idam, which- had been aemretly . direoia|||c^ 
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1^ thoM eoDqojBBt^Teccared a nair impetos from Abdalla, a Peraian, 
o^Sasiaiia,rwho; notirislied the dream of destroying Islam with the 
help of .the Kaiton Arabs. He proceeded to organise the dreaded 
Ismalian sect, a branch of which, the Carmathians, issuing from their 
district of .Hasa in 887, attacked Mecca itself, and menaced the very 
existence of Mohammedanism in the East. It was the straggle of a 
century before Islam triumphed over these rationalistic antagonists. 
Old mosques were restored, says Palgrave ; new built, and a white- 
wash, of . orthodoxy was spread over the religious nakedness of the 
land. Like a fire, he adds, the hotter for a good covering of ashes, 
the Carmathian reaction barns secretly on, and waits but an 
occasion to break oat afresh into a blaze, sufficient to consume, 
perhaps for the last time, the superstructure of .Wahabiism and 
Islam. Bat separated by the whole breadth of the Peninsula from 
Egypt, nnsympathising with the Turkish rale of Bagdad, and 
hopeless of aid from the decrepit anarchy of I’ersia, the chiefs of 
Hasa can for the present only bide their time, ready to welcome a. 
deliverer whom they know not exactly whence to expect, and 
meditating plans of revolt and liberty which the overwhelming 
weight of Nejd renders it impossible to execute unassisted. 
Palgrave’a foregoing remarks made in 1862, when the conversations 
he overheard among the Arabs made it a wonder to him that the 
attempted upheaval of Islam was not an hourly question of an out- 
break, are important to bear in mind at the present moment, because 
60 very few. Europeans are at all aware there are these chiefs in Hasa 
patiently waiting on events, with, no doubt, effective representatives 
at headquarters. 

The Ismailian system, it may be observed, was at once religious, 
philosophical, and social. All beliefs were to meet and mingle, and 
they were to be. graduated to suic different degrees of intelligence, 
so that the whole world should become one vast masonic association,. 
We now turn to the establishment by Ismalian agency of the 
Fatemid caliphs, who, under the cloak of being very fanatical 
Shiahs, ruled in Africa for a couple of centuries. A Carmathian 
missionary, Abdulla, entered Northern Africa in the year 893 in 
disguise, and gained enough influence with the Berbers to get his 
protegf^ Obeidulla, who was given out to be descended from All and 
Fatima, , but was in reality a descendant of the Persian founder of 
the IsmaUian sect, made the first Fatemid caliph. Abdulla the 
emissary was prepared to introduce absolute freedom of thought and 
action undeterred by a single maxim of the Koran, but the Fatemid 
calipha he. set up. preserved a strict Mohammedan exterior, becoming 
thO glOatOSl/ Sbiidi power in medimval history. The fourth of them, 
A1 Moez, began to build Cairo, in the year 969, so called from 
'Kahir, the >p^et Mars, then in the ascendant. He was succeeded 
the caliph El Hakim, 6f mixed Arab and Christian parentage. 
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The horrors of his capricious feign ceased in 1021, when his coat 
and ass wore found among the Mokattam hills, but not his body, 
and El Hakim is still worshipped as a divinity that is to reappear 
by the Druses of the Lebanon. The peculiarity of the remaining 
years of rule of the Fatemid caliphs in Egypt, who were the puppets 
of the Ismailian secret organisation, was that their wazlrs, or prime 
ministers, exercised the real power. It was by becoming the waz-ir 
of a Shiah caliph that Saladin, who was himself a Kurd by race, 
as soon as sure of enough popular support, that is, Arab support, 

proclaimed in 1171 an Abbasside, or Suni, caliph at Cairo. It 

is as the successors to this caliphate by transfer in 1538 that the 
Ottoman sultans all have derived their title as the Commanders of 
the Faithful. The exchange was only fair, as Tuqril Beg, the first 
Sultan of the Turkn, became wazir in 1055 of the Abbasside caliph 
of Bagdad, which meant wielding supreme power. He then set 

himself the task of uprooting the Shiah heresy in Egypt, but his 

•conquests so weakened the Egyptians as, instead of this, to smooth 
the way for the victories of the first crusade, and Baldwin’s Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. To return, however, to Saladin. Acre was 
taken by Richard Cccur de Lion in 1101 at the end of tho third 
•crusade, and Saladin, getting ill, made a three-years peace, and died 
six months afterwards, worn out, at Damascus. 4'he centre of Moham- 
medan politics was then shifted from Egypt to Syria, and eventually 
gravitated to Constantinople, where to all outward appearance there 
is a Suni predominance exercised by the Sublime Porte over Islam. 
Yet visitors to that garish centre will not fail to see gliding noise* 
lessly among the red-fezzed and frock-coated throng of Turkish 
officials, who are ostensibly carrying on one of the modern Govern- 
ments of Europe, slim, Orientally dressed Arabs, robed and turbaned 
in the plainest style, the mainstay of the caliphate because they 
inspire its councils, and supply tbo mysterious and so-called fanatical 
•element. In North Africa it is somewhat dilTerent. Though all 
Mohammedans believe in a coming mahdi to usher in the judgment 
day, the Shiahs have a more practical creed ; they predict his speedy 
appearance, and keep their adherents ready to take up arms in his 
service. Hence, as they have for centuries been strong in North 
Africa, and are evidently directed by the revolutionary Arab party, 
who are not at heart Mohammedans at ail, and have no scruples 
except the dictates of expediency, we are constantly having khalifas 
and mahdis announced from that quarter, and a Senouissi, though 
the immediate object to be gained for Islam as a whole is never 
apparent. As Stanley Poole remarks in his Egypt in ilic Middle 
Ages^ the leaders and chief miesioDariea had really nothing in 
common with Mohammedanism. They nsed'’ the claim of the family 
of Ali, not because they believed in any divine right or any cali- 
phate, but because some flag had to be ilonrisbed in order to rougjs 
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ihe people. That a class of Arab which had conquered Spain, set 
up the Fatemids, opposed the crusades^ and made use of the Tarks^ 
can remain quiet is not to be expected. Only Egypt, being now 
under combined Sun! and British control, there is a break in the 
continnity of Arabia with North Africa, so that the entire Arab 
zone on the thirtieth parallel of latitude cannot, as it once did for 
a short period, form into an Arab Empire again. It is, however, 
quite possible that the wily conspirators of llasa may encourage 
the setting up of a Sliiah power behind and south of Europeanised: 
Tripoli and Algeria as a means of carrying out ulterior designs on 
the stability of Islam. Any degree of success would depend upon 
the state of Arabia at the time. At present Turkish authority only 
extends to the Syrian and ]\fesopotamian boundaries of the old 
Homan Empire. Central, Eastern, and a great part of Southern 
Arabia, is practically independent territory, and so is the coast all 
the way from Koweit round to Aden. But Yemen and the Iledjay; 
are held by a largo force of Turkish troops, while the strategic 
points of Mecca and Dimascus are strongly garrisoned. The inde- 
pendent portions of Arabia at the middle of the eighteenth century 
wore parcelled out among a number of petty chiefs, the most con- 
siderable being a Carmathian ruler. It was at this time the adoption 
of Wahabi principle?, which were nothing more than a return to 
]Sifohammed’s use of the sword to enforce a strict compliance with 
the letter of the Koran, led to a Wahabi dynasty of Arabs accfuiring 
power in Nojd, which has been more or less since retained, and from 
Riad as a capital subduing a number of the weaker chiefs. The 
Wahabi power, however, about 1S:W, in consequence of the important 
service rendered to it by the late Ibu Rashid, was considerably 
weakened by his being inade Saltan of Shotner, witli capital Hayel, 
and absolute succession in the sovereignty. The present Saltan of 
Sbomer in reality governs all Central Arabia within the Turkish 
frontier. Palgrave informs us that, owing to its position on the- 
trade routes, whatever transpires at Ifaybl is reported at Bagdad, 
Medina, and Damascus, only kept within Mohammedan limits. The 
Turkish pashas learn something, the ordinary crowd less, and 
Europeans least of all. The Sultan of Sbomer has had to look out 
for allies and friends against the hour of danger, which he can hardly 
hope to avert for many jears. Hence he keeps up frequent inter^ 
course with Persia and E^ypt. Palgrave also learnt how widespread 
were the ramifications of the anti-Wahabi conspiracy in Hasa and 
Oman, with which he found Shomer in full sympathy, as well as the 
Bedouins with hardly any exceptions. Now it happens that Eoweit 
is the nearest port ou the Persian Gulf leading to Hayel, and 
is obviously the point on which the subtle Arab influence, that 
runs Uke a thread through Islam, convergee, Bagdad is too 
distant to control the policy of Central Arabia, and it is out of the 
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way of Hasa altogothw, . Great Britiw has mocli too a sUke 
in Mohammedan countries to allow of this port at the gate of ^ 
most vital point in Islam passing into the hands 'of any other 
nation. In India the inflaence of Arabia shows up against the/ 
political horizon from time to time. The Wahabi colony in Pataa, 
and in the black mountain, gave rise to the Umbeyla cam-; 
paign, and is. probably, still active on a much reduced isoale. > 
But the key of Mohammedan India is at Hyderabad, and it is well 
known that the mutiny was stopped by an order from Constanti- 
nople in 1857 that it was to stand fast, as we had helped Turkey in the 
Crimean war. How completely Hyderabad was under Arab policy then 
is proved by Sir B. Temple's published diary, who mentions that an^ 
inquiry he made in 18G7 elicited the fact that there were about 8000 
Arabs in the city under three chiefs, and that the Nizam, his prime 
minister Salar Jung, the nobles of the State, and even the treasury 
were in their hands. They were all afraid of the Arabs, because their 
houses, their persons, and almost their lives, wore at their mercy. 
The minister, Salar Jung, was a pure Kaitan Arab by race himself. 
The sects to which Arabs belong are distinguished by the colour of 
turban worn. Black denotes a Suni, green an African Shiah, and 
the Biyadis or whites of Hasa and Oman, secretly the party 
of revolution, wear a white turban. One of the most conspicuous 
points about the late Sir Salar Jung was his faultless white turban, 
a sufficient indication to the initiated of the source of his progressive 
eympathies. Though Hyderabad is much changed aince the intro- 
duction of railways, and importation of fresh Arabs has long been 
prevented, it is unlikely that the coterie of chiefs who regulate the 
fate of Islam from Arabia and Stamboul are less efficiently repre- 
sented in India than formerly. All this country has to look to is, 
that whatever the Arabs intend to do about Islam, their policy and 
ours with regard to Central and Eastern Arabia, which are not 

Turkish ground and never can be, should in all respects coincide. 

# 

A. T. Fraser, 
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SUGAR-GROWING IN BEHAR. 


The prospects of indigo in Beliar to-day are anything bat encour- 
aging. liecognising the necessity, the indigo-planter has tamed 
■his attention to other products which can be advantageously grown 
without interfering with his indigo cultivation. Tumeric, ginger, 
chillies and rapeseed have all been tried, not without a certain 
measure of success on a small scale, but it is on sugar-growing that 
by far the greatest hopes are placed at the present time. 

So much attention has been recently called to the advantage that 
might accrue to the indigo-planter by adopting the cultivation of 
sugar that the Bengal Govomment during the latter part of last 
year appo^pted a committee to inquire into the case for it. The 
object of Government was to benefit planters generally by throwing 
more light on the matter and ascertaining from a committee of 
independent and experienced men whether the cultivation of sugar 
promised sufiicient reward to capitalists to induce them to invest 
their money in it. That committee has just completed a very intri- 
cate and careful investigation and submitted its report, which deals 
very fully with the whole question. 

The result of the inquiry is distinctly favourable, aud provided 
the conditions insisted on by the committee are obeyed, sugar- 
growing appears capable of becoming a great aud profitable adjunct 
to indigo. While setting forth the case for sugar, however, special 
stress is laid on the fact that the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of capital is necessarily involved. The cultivation of sugar 
-to be undertaken with any certainty of success must be on strict 
business lines with regard to efficiency and economy, which involves 
the conduct of the business on a large scale and the employment of 
the latest improvements in machinery, and of the most highly skilled 
supervision attainable. Undertaken on these lines a measure of 
success is assured. Such is the report of the committee. 

The present conditions in Behar are all in favour of sugar- 
growing and manufacture, which was far from being the case when 
attempts were made to promote the sugar industry just over fifty 
years ago. Then the machinery had to be sent out from home and 
undergo another journey by water before it reached its destination in 
some distant factory. There it was not propwly understood, and 
often rendered useless by 'some small defect which no one on the 
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spot oonld seii rigbt. The sugar, produced was not of the Jdud ta 
meet local demand, and had therefore to undergo the wear and tear 
of a long river-jonmey to Calcutta, where it often arrived in a very 
depredated state, and was utterly nnable to compete with sugar 
produced' nearer l^e market and more cheaply. Failure under these 
conditions was inevitable, and the failure of the Union Bank just at 
this time set the seal upon it, making funds unattainable for a new 
industry and one which had shown so little promise. To>day all 
these things are changed. Hallways intersect Behar, and machinery 
can be easily and quickly carried to the factories, which are in most 
cases on or near the line of rail : skilled labour is obtainable, and at 
Mozaffarpnr machinery can be repaired. The sugar produced is that 
for which there is a growing demand in the country, and it can be 
safely and cheaply transported to Calcutta or any other place. 

An important consideration in favour of sugar-growing is that it 
does not interfere with the cultivation of indigo, the time for 
sowing the cane preceding the time for sowing indigo, which in turn 
can be cut, prepared, and sent away before the cane is ready to be 
cot. About land there is no difficulty, the planters already having 
sufficient of suitable quality to grow cane to produce 60,00U tons of 
sugar, as estimated by the committee of inquiry. Bullocks and carte 
for transport already exist in the factories : steam power and water 
are also available, and labour is cheap. With these things in its 
favour the cost of production should not be high. In the report 
100 Rs. is given as the utmost total cost per ton. This leaves a 
wide margin, and in nine cases out of ten the actual cost would pro- 
bably be considerably less. The total cost is thus made up. The 
cost of cultivation is put at 80 to 40 Bs. the acre, including rent at 
6 Bs. per acre — the highest cost met with not exceeding 50 Bs. to 
the acre. Each acre produces one ton of sugar, the cost of manu- 
facture of which is 10 Bs., while the remainder of the 100 Bs. — 
34 Bs., taking the highest figure for cultivation — is left for freight, 
packing, and other charges. At present rates a ton of sugar fetches 
150 Bs. to 180 Bs. in the market, which would leave a very desir- 
able profit in the hands of the producer. These figures have been 
compiled after careful local inquiries, and no one who has had any 
experience of sugar-growing in Sehar will deny that 100 Bs. for cost 
of prodoction is a liberal estimate, while the selling price is easy of 
verification. 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that with improved methods of 
manufacture this cost of production may be easily diminished. At 
present sugar making is largely carried on on the most primitive 
lines. The implement used for emshing the cane is known as the 
Bebeea mill, which is common all over Bebar. It is an advance on 
the old native but it is still a very slow and enmbersome 
.Joirntrivanoe, and not adapted to the manufacture of sugar on any- 
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thing like al^la^ge scale. One of these implements at work presehin, 
a very : ptii^ire sight. It is worked hy bullocks, who move in 
a oirole, attached to a pole,^ the circulation of which at the centre 
crushes the cane: Such a process is obviously slow, and tl^e imple- 
ment is so 411 contrived that the greatest possible amount of juice 
from the sugar is not obtained. The machine, too, has to be hand- 
fed, the canes being dropped into it singly as the crushing proceeds. 
The jnioei which is thus slowly crushed out, is collected in pots 
placed in readiness, then set to boil in a large open pan placed over 
a fire lighted in a hole in the ground. These primitive methods 
are both slow and unsatisfactory, and it is obvious that if sugar- 
making is to be adopted on a large scale they must give way to 
later and more imx^roved means of manufacture. They served 
well enough for small cultivators and producers, but no planter 
should attempt to make use of them who seriously takes up the 
sugar industry to any great extent. 

Failing the ordinary and common method of manufacture at 
present in vogue, a newer and more efficient one must be sought, 
and it is here that the condition mentioned by the committee at 
the beginning of the report becomes apparent. A considerable 
amount of initial expenditure must be involved to supersede the 
old methods by the new, and this must be recognised as quite 
unavoidable if the sugar iudustry is to be enlarged. There are two 
plans open for adoption. The planter may still continue to grow 
and manufacture his sugar with improved machinery, or the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture may be completely dissociated. The latter 
plan has met with a great measure of success in Australia, and by 
its centralisation and economy it presents by far the best prospects 
of financial success. It is shortly described in the report, and its 
advantages, if it can be carried out in Behar, are obvious. The 
planter grows the sugar only, and his connection with it ceases after 
it has been cut. It is then sent to a central mill where it is 
crashed and converted into sugar ready for the market. These 
central mills may be set up by a syndicate of producers or by a 
company formed for the purpose. Such a coti]])any has great 
advantages over the individaal producer. It can enter into agree- 
ments with any number of planters to grow the quantity and 
the kind of sugar required : it can arrange a continuous supply by 
stipulating that the different kinds of canes which are ready at 
different times shall be grown : it can regulate the production and^ 
discover which kind of cane produces the best return on the various 
lands under its sphere of influence. By careful arrangement a 
regular supply of fresh-cut cane can be secured for at least half the 
year — an advantage that could be properly acquired only under t^is 
centralised system. There need be no difficulty as to the transit of 
*the cut cane to the crushing mill. Most of the factories are within 
VoL. 1 56.— NOi 4. 
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easy reach of the line of rail, and each field of sngar cane can be 
conveniently connected with the main line by means of portable 
railway lines, with tracks especially constructed for the carriage of 
sugar cane drawn by coolies or oxen. This quick transit is 
absolutely necessary to the success of the scheme, as not more than 
two days must be allowed to pass between the cutting and crushing of 
the cane. This is one of the arguments advanced against the feasi- 
bility of the adoption of the centralised plan in Behar. It is urged 
that in the warmer season the cane could not be kept for any period 
longer than twenty-four hours without an appreciable deterioration 
taking place. Until the experiment has been actually tried no 
adequate refutation can be made to this argument ; but with the 
facilities of transit already described, the central location of the 
crushing mill in the sugar-producing area, and the proper arrange- 
ment of aifaira at headquarters, the shortest possible time should 
elapse between cutting and crushing. The advantages offered by 
this centralised system are so great that it at least deserves a fair 
trial. It would undoubtedly involve a largo initial outlay of 
expenditure and enterprise, but properly managed the return should 
be proportionate. 

Failing this scheme, however, or awaiting its adoption, much may 
be done by the individual planter combining cultivation and manu- 
facture with the aid of improved machinery. Experiments have 
been already made on a fairly large scale with a cane-crushing 
machine furnished with the necessary evaporating-pans and centri- 
fugal, the area under sugar cultivation being about 200 acres. Here, 
again, a certain outlay is naturally involved, though wherever it has 
been tried it appears to be justified by the results. The cost of 
such a machine is estimated at 5325 Ks., and the cost of working, 
including all charges, at IG Ks. per day. In a working-day of 
twelve hours such a machine should turn out two tons of dry sugar, 
with thirty-five gallons of molasses. If a larger area than 200 
acres is brought under sugar cultivation, a machine capable of coping 
with a larger supply can be obtained at a slightly increased cost. 
Here is a field practically at once open to the individual planter. 
Although -the committee recognise the superiority of the centralised 
system, failing this, great stress is laid upon the peculiar advantages 
the Behar planter possesses for manufacturing sugar on his own 
factory. In the words of the Report : 

“ The Behai* planter possesses a wide area of land ; bo has under him an 
army of workpeople and labourei’s, and is accustomed to organisation and 
discipline, lie is, or was before the recent heavy fall in the price of 
indigo, in a position to command the advance of considerable sums for 
working cfipital ; ho possesses steam-engines, and these are set fi-ee from 
the requirements of indigo manufacture in good time to be utilised to 
drive the cane-crushing machinery, which can be connected with the 
engines j he lias at hand the woik^op 'appliances requisite for repaim in 
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<;ase of accident; at Mo/4iffai*pur he can command skilled engineering 
aid if it is wanted in serious cases ; he possesses an abundant water-supply ; 
he has extensive storage accommodation for siigat* in the indigo-houses^ 
which are emptied of the indigo before sugar-manufacture begins ; and, 
dually, ho can sell the grey sugar in a market in which there is •still a more 
extensive demand for that article than for white sugar/' 

With all these advantages in his favour the indigo planter has 
every inducement to look kindly on the cultivation of sugar. That 
there is room for a great expansion of supply to meet present 
demand is clear from the statistics given by the committee. It 
appears that most of the production in Beliar is locally consumed. 
The unrelined sugar produced is suflicient to supply the needs of the 
local population; but beyond the limits of Hehar there is a large 
demand for sugar which the indigo planters have not yet attempted 
to meet. The average export of sugar from Behar for the five years 
ending 189iK-ll)00 is given at 394 tons refined and 20,871 tons 
unrefined, while the import amounts to as much as 2507 tons 
refined and 8o77 tons unrefined. That the market for sugar in 
India is very large is clearly shown by the extensive importation of 
that commodity, and it is noticeable that there is an increasing 
demand for refined in preference to unrefined sugar. The average 
importation of refined sugar into India for the last four years was 
170,235 tons, while the importation for the first nine months of 
1900 alone amounted to 177,3GG tons. Here is a large demand 
which the Behar planter has ready at hand, and one which he need 
not be afraid of over supplying for some time to come. There is no 
reason why he should not be able to produce sugar to compete with 
that now imported, and obtain the large profit already estimated, 
provided the cultivation and manufacture are carried out on the 
principles previously indicated. 

As to the question of State aid to planters, the Government has 
shown no intention of granting financial assistance, but has evinced 
its interest in the prospects of indigo planters by appointing this 
committee to enable them to get a clear idea as to what may be 
done in the way of sugar cultivation. The committee has made out 
the case against State aid, and the arguments are certainly sound ; 
but the chief one seems to bo that if sugar is to be sufficiently 
profitable to warrant its expansion, funds will bo readily available 
in the market, and no outside help will bo needed. The State 
aid granted by colonial governments in Australia cannot be taken 
as a precedent for Behar, where the sugar industry is not a new one, 
and the land already under cultivation. In Australia it w^ the 
object of the Government to attract settlers to a new country 
hitherto nncultivated, and this could best be done by assisting them 
to start the growing of 1il)e most suitable products and introduce a 
new industry. In Behar, on the other hand, land, labour, and funds 
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are all available if tbe indnstry jaatifies the pr^Med expasubn. 
The beat way ia which the Government could help the indigo 
planter would be by eatablishing experimental stations and proving^ 
what can actually Ito done with the sugar industry. No satisfactory 
or trustworthy results can be obtained unless the experiments are 
continued over a long series of years, and the expense would natur* 
ally fall heavily on the private producer, and the results, when 
obtained, would be of personal rather than general advantage. It 
is here that the opportunity of Government lies. By conducting 
. such experiments and making the results known to the public 
interested, an immense amount of good might be done, and much 
useless time, labour, and expense saved to the planter. The 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association already possesses such experi- 
mental stations and laboratories, and the committee include in their 
/report the details of the duties and management of such stations 
recommended last year to the Queensland Government. The com- 
mittee set forth at full length the benefits of this form of State aid, 
and if Government can be induced to adopt it the planter will be 
able to know exactly of what the sngar industry is capable. 

That the report of the committee is encouraging to the indigo 
planter there can be no doubt. Even under the preseut primitive 
conditions sugar growing is now being profitably carried on on a 
small scale, and these conditions are admittedly capable of a vast 
and immediate improvement. If the machinery suggested is intro- 
duced into the factories, or, better still, the scheme of central mills 
and the dissociation of cultivation and manufacture adopted, and if 
attention, hitherto denied, is devoted to preparing the land on 
scientific principles and to the cultivation of improved varieties of 
cane, there is no reason why the sugar indnstry should not be largely 
and profitably expanded, and occupy an important place among the 
products of Behar. ■ 


P. B. Bradlky-Bi«t, I.O.S. 





HOW THE TRADE OF THE WEST INDIES 
MIGHT BE DEVELOPED. 


We liv0 in an essentially commercial age, when every civilised 
Government is doing, or ought to be doing, its level best to develop 
the trade of its own people, as well as that of its colonies and 
dependencies, should it possess such. How to keep and expand old 
markets, and create and develop new ones, is the greaL problem which 
we have to face to-day. Competition is far too keen nowadays to 
permit of anything being thrown away. Every point must be care- 
fully studied, and even the most minute details cannot afford to be 
overlooked, if success is to be made certain. A successful business 
can only be assured by having at its head, and as its responsible 
servants, well-trained business men, who know exactly what they have 
to compete against, and work accordingly. The same principles that 
make a successful business also make a successful and prosperous 
state, and it is the application of practical business methods that 
alone will be the industrial salvation of the West Indies. 

It can scarcely be conceived that islands possessing such a fertile 
soil, and capable of producing without much expense most of the food 
requirements wliich are indispensable to man, should apparently be 
languishing into premature decay. Take, for example, the largest 
island in our West Indian possessions, the island of Jamaica. 
Possessing a most fruitful soil, a splendid climate, and being well 
situated for the American markets, and not too far away from the 
European markets, yet, with these undeniable advantages, the trade 
of this island has been dwindling away year after year with a 
melancholy consistency, and prosperity to it is becoming but an echo 
of a distant past. What is the cause of this ? It is without doubt 
attributable principally to tbe inability of tbe sugar planters of the 
island to effectually compete against the subsidised beetroot-sugar 
producers of Europe. The decay of tho sugar industry has witnessed 
the silent decay of the island itself. It has been suggested that the 
introduction of countervailing duties on sugar imported into this 
country would rejuvenate this industry; and, although this proposal 
is very warmly advocated, it also meets with strong opposition from 
prominent business men as well as from politicians. The great 
difference of opinion as to whether such a coarse would be judicigua 
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oaases one to look farther afield for a more acceptable solntion to tbis 
difficult problem. * 

If sugar cannot be made to pay, then why not turn attention to 
some other industry or industries that can be profitably carried on ? 
Some years ago glass manufacturiug was one of the great industries 
in the Newcastle district, but the day came when the Belgians and 
other Continental competitors forced their way into the British 
markets, with the result that the glass factories on the Tyneside 
languished, and have now practically disappeared altogether. But 
the prosperity of the Tyneside did not die because the glass factories 
closed their doors. When the Tynesiders found themselves unable 
to compete successfully against their foreign rivals in one industry 
they turned their hands to something else, and the result of this 
resourcefulness is seen in the almost unexampled prosperity of the 
Tyneside to-day. Now that the sugar industry in the West Indies 
is no longer profitable, why not develop other industries that can be 
made to pay ? Is it not possible to develop to a much greater 
extent the growing of fruit, tobacco, cocoa, cofEeo, cotton, maize, and 
spices, and so make up for the lost sugar trade ? 

An experiment in vine-growing for the purpose of wine pro- 
duction might also be well worth trying. The examples of Australia 
and California in this particular line are worth emulating. When 
such distant lands can secure a firm footing in the British market 
for their wines, there does not seem to be anything to stop the 
West Indies from doing equally well. Still another experiment 
which might prove useful would be an attempt at tea-growing. 
There is certainly an opening for a Ceylon in the West Indies, and 
on experiment in this direction might mark the beginning of a great 
industry which quite possibly of itself would make up for the lost 
sugar trade. 

One of the first causes of the premature decay of these fertile 
islands has been the decided lack of enterprise shown by the 
islanders, which is so apparent even to the most casual observer. 

Had the products been of a more varied character, and attention 

not been confined almost solely to one commodity, the trade of these 
islands would never have gone down to its present level. When the 
energies of the inhabitants are turned to the production of a more 
varied list of foodstuffs the first step in the right .direction is taken. 

The more general cultivation of the soil is the next necessary 
step towards establishing the trade of the islands on a much sounder 
basis. In the island of Jamaica only about one-fourth of the soil 
is under cultivation, and the same remark is applicable to practically 
the whole of the islands that comprise the great Western Archi- 
pelago. Here, surely, is scope for development, and perhaps 
. 'nothing would be more likely to conduce to this increased cultivation 
ithah the immigration of a few hundred practical British colonists with 
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a fair amoant of capital at their dispoBali and possessing plentj of 
initiative. If the prospects for such immigration were as widely 
advertised as are some of the less promising opportunities offered in 
one or two of the other British colonies a lot of good would be done. 
British agriculturists who are unable to make ends meet at home, 
might do many a worse thing than try to tempt fortune in the 
.West Indies. 

Strange to say, a very erroneous idea prevails in this country 
with regard to the climate of the West Indies. This is generally 
supposed to bo altogether unsuitable for Britishers, and a great 
number of people at home are under the impression that the only 
thing that thrives in these colonies is the yellow fever. These 
false and mistaken notions no doubt account for the lack of emigra- 
tion from this country to these islands. Taking all round, the 
average Britisher would find this climate well suited to his taste, 
and he would find the sunny skies of the Antilles a delightful change 
from our own unreliable climate. 

The small island of ^Montserrat is a striking example of what 
enterprise can do. Half a century ago a little band of energetic 
Quakers began raising limes in tlie island and extracting the juice. 
This industry has prospered to such an extent that the island now sup- 
plies this country with lime-juice and citric acid. But the colonists did 
not confine their attention solely to the growing of lime-trees. They 
have also largo cotton-fields, and arrowroot is extensively cultivated, 
and Montserrat, although only a small island, is perhaps the most 
prosperous and densely populated in the West Indies. Its area is 
not 100 square miles, a large portion of which is occupied by volcanic 
mountains, yet it possesses a thriving i>opulatioii of nearly ten 
thousand. 

In order to profitably develop and extend both old and new 
industries in the West Indies, as in tany other part of the world, it 
is absolutely necessary to work upon the most approved methods 
and with tlio most modern appliances. Antiquated methods and 
obsolete appliances are worse than useless to-day. ^Modern ideas 

must be applied to modern requirements. E7erything that know- 
ledge and experience suggest as being likely to be advantageous 
must be utilised to the fullest possible extent. But it is necessary 
to use a certain amount of discretion on this point. It is no use 
purchasing expensive appliances if the extra cost does not promise 
at least a proportionate additional income. It is here that good 
management manifests itself, by carefully working out how far an 
additional expenditure will in the long run result in an increased 
profit. 

Another important point, which is also the result of capable 
management, is the practice of economy in the working of the 
different industries. All .the greiht successful mercantile houses 
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throaghout the :97or!d owe their eoriable position almost primarily to 
the practice of strict economy in the management of their affairs. 
It is, as the hackneyed business phrase puts it, by keeping all 
expenses down to the very lowest possible point” that large profits 
are made and handsome dividends returned to shareholders. Of 
course it goes without saying that such economy must be of a true 
busihees character. An iuvestment which does not promise anr 
immediate return, or that gives do direct return at all, does not by 
any means necessarily mean extravagance. If this was the case, the 
man who spends very large sums in advertising his business would 
be one of the most extravagant individuals in existence, but any one 
connected in any way with bu&ioess knows very well that judicious 
advertising is an invaluable aid to success. The economy that must 
be practised is that which prevents extravagance and waste. Waste 
of time, labour, and material soon lead to the bankruptcy court, and 
unless a most alert supervision is exercised this waste soon makes 
its appearance. It is the practice of these most necessary business 
virtues that will help to revive the slowly decaying industries of the 
West Indies, and establish new and profitable industries that will, it 
, is to be hoped, restore the islands i;o the ilourishiug condition of 
former days. 

It is also necessary that more capital should be introduced into 
the West Indies in order to develop her latent industries. It is 
a notorious fact that the British public invests thousands of ponnds 
eveiy year in foreign concerns which from their very inception are 
doomed to failure, and the money so invested is absolutely thrown 
away. Why cannot these investors be induced to place some of 
their spare capital in undertakings having for their object the 
development of the vast resources of such promising colonies as the 
West Indies ? Why do not more of our commercial princes follow 
in the footsteps of Mr. A. L. Jones? 

When the resources of these islands begin again *to assume a more 
promising aspect, and their industries begin to expand, another great 
problem would, in the ordinary course of events, have to be faced ; 
but this, fortunately, has already been prepared for — i,e, the estab- 
lishment of fast and regular steamship communication between this 
(Country and the West Indies in order to foster the trade between 
them. The indefatigable efforts of perhaps the foremost man in the 
Liverpool shipping world has already accomplished this great work, 
and this century will witness the inauguration of what promises to 

1)6 a most 8a(x:es8fQl commercial and pbilantbropic ventore, wbicb 

it is to be hoped will mark a new era of prosperity fbr our West 
Indian colonies. The importance of an excellent steamship service 
can hardly be exaggerated, for it is only by this means that the 
markets can be kept fully and regularly snppUed. , 

A very important point, with regsH to the new service is that the 
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Tenflfi to be ran betereen this (xkntrjr'kiid tbe West lodiee w«i B^g 
epedsUy bailC for the trade, aad< everything that haman genias 'can 
soggtot is being done to make the ventiira a Bucceasfhl onel Special 
Miangements are being made for the conveyance of frnit, so that 
the same may arrive in this country in as perfect a cdnditioh^aa 
possible ; and with the generous Government subsidy gnaranteed lor 
some years to come, the prospects of success for this undertaking are 
certainly very rosy. 

Then with regard to the import trade to the islands from the 
United Kingdom. How is this to be developed ? The commet' 
cial expedition which recently left these shores for tbe West Indies, 
with the intention of bringiag British manufactured goods to the 
fore in the islands, will, without doubt, do much good in this direc- 
tion, and ought to be able to pick up much valuable information, 
and with the prospective fast steamship communication, a steady 
trade in various commodities from the United Kingdom should be 
developed. AVhen the home industries of these colonies begin to 
flourish, and the exports begin to touch a higher level, then the 
imports will naturally follow suit, and it is most essential that British 
manufacturers and merchants should keep a sharp lookout on this 
promising market. The position of the Americans will make them 
formidable rivals, and British traders most be prepared to meet with 
keen competition from this quarter, and the only way they can 
hold their own is by carefully studying the requirements of tbe 
West Indies and supplying these requirements at a reasonable 6gure. 

It would also help matters if a redaction could be made in the 
rates charged for telegrams. At present a charge of 3.9. per word 
is^made for cablegrams from this country to Jamaica, and to most of 
tbe other islands a much higher rate is charged. This is certainly 
e.xorbitant, to say the least. A number cf long messages at this 
rate would soon make a fair-sized hole in the profits of any private 
concern ; and considering the absolute necessity of telegraphic com- 
munication to facilitate business, the advisability of making a 
substantial redaction in the rate charged for cables to the West 
Indies should be persistently pressed in tbe right quarter. 

To sum up, if the West Indies are again to assume their proper 
place in the commercial world, it is necessary that more enterprise 
should be shown by the inhabitants in utilising the capabilities of the 
soil, and in order to facilitate this enterprise the immigration of a few 
hundred British colonists, with plenty of experience, some spare 

capital, and endowed with a fair amount of foresight and resoorce, 

is essential. Add to this a sympathetic Government, and the 
general application of the most approved business methods, and a few 
yeara ought to see a radical change in tbe commercial position of 
I onr West Indian colonies. 

• J. J. Nevin. 
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THE INTOLERABLE SITUATION 
IN ROME. 

A REJOINDER. 


I HEG leave to adopt for this paper the same title chosen by Mr. 
Vaughan for his article — the only portion of it, by the way, with 
which I quite agree. The article, to which the present is an answer, 
contains the statement that it was written by a Protestant and an 
admirer of modem Italy.” I think Mr. Vaughan would have done 
much better if he had left out those words, because, regarding the 
Pope, the I'apacy, and the Vatican, he proceeds to deliver fumself of 
absurdly flattering remarks ; while of the House of Savoy and of the 
Italian Government ho permits himself oflensive and insulting 
utterances. However, were it not for the above statement, most 
probably I should have taken no notice of what I must regard as an 
ignorant harangue ; but inasmuch as it has been presented to the 
English public under such false colours, I feel called upon to 
demonstrate that such an article could not have been written by a 
Protestant,” ^ nor by ‘‘ a well-wisher and admirer of modern Italy.” 
And when I shall have shown Mr. Vaughan in his true colours, 

I further propose to demonstrate that be was wrong in his facts ; 
consequently that bis conclusions are groundless. 

The word Protestant, everywhere, is understood to signify a 
protester against the errors and fallacies of Rome, prominent 
among which is the Papal supremacy. Mr. Vaughan not only 
accepts this supremacy, but defends it, and claims for the Pope 
spiritual and temporal power. Again, Protestants are indebted for 
the liberty of conscience they now enjoy to the martyrdom of their 
forefathers. Among the Italian martyrs is Giordano Bmno. Modem 
Italy has erected several monuments to her martyrs on the very spot 
on which, by Papal order, they were burned ; and as Bruno was 
'burned in tbe Gampo dei Tiori in Home, a monament to Ms memoij 

was erected there. Against this monument onr Protestant admirer 
enters his solemn protest. He complains of its inscription, which 
simply states the fact that on the very spot Giordano, Bruno was 

Hr. Stead, in mentioning Hr. Vaughan’s article in the SeUew of Reviews for* 
4 Aagnst, has headed it A Protestant Plea to the Papacy.” 
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bnmed alire by order .of the Pope. Cardinal Manning, in one of 
his letters, stated, ‘*At Rome they bury history” ; and oar Protestant 
admirer seems to deplore that history is not likewisi^^ bnried by 
Italy’s sons. So much for his Protestantism. And I pass on to 
his admiration for modern Italy, which is just as sinceio os his 
Protestantism. 

A united Italy without Rome for its capital is an impossibility* : 
as well could one imagine a man able to live after his head had been 
cat o£r. This admirer of my native laud simply desires to behead 
the new kingdom, and to make his proposal more hurtful he speaks 
of the Italian Court as the Sardinian Court/’ an expression much 
favoured by the Ultramontanes. Moreover, in that article I fail to 
trace one spark of sympathy for the Italian people and their national 
aspirations. Judged by his own words, Mr. Vaughan is a singular 
species of well-wisher of Italy, as he speaks the most offensive argot 
of the worst enemies of modern Italy. Still in the same dialect he 
concludes as follows : “ I have endeavoured to point out some facta 
and to make ono suggestion.” Well, the facts are those of our 
enemies, jmd they do not bear investigation, and his suggestion is 
not his own at all. 

Let us first examine Im facts. His opening statomont ciertainly 
goes to the root of the (juestion. He writes of the “ weak being 
robbed by the strong,” and tlie weak is here represented by the 
Vatican and the strong by the Italian monarchy. Now, how can a 
person in his right senses state that the Pope has been robbed of his 
own ? There was, unfortunately, a time when the people of the land 
were as so much cattle to the lords of the land ; when people and 
cattle were bought and sold with the soil. That time is happily 
over ; but the Ultramontane, or Papal party, whenever it can make 
its way or voice its true sentiments, regrets that such a state of 
things is over. However, 1 beg leave to say that the pages of the 
Westaiinstkk Revteu' are not the most suitable for the quite open 
expression of such a lamentation. 

The Pope ruled over Rome for centuries, simply because the 
people were, throughout those centuries, not ■ united but divided ; 
and because, throughout those evil ages, the f?opes were able to 
bring into Italy foreign arms in order to subdue and crush the 
people. During the last thirty years of the temporal power, 
only by means of the French bayonets could the Papal authority 
be enforced upon a surging people. It was by the will of a 
united people that the temporal power came to an end in 1870. 
It is recorded in history, that on the morrow of the entrance of 
the Italian troops into Rome, the Cardinal Secretary of State sent 
a message to the representative of the King asking him to protect 
the Vatican against a possible revolt of the Tra'iisteveHni, that is 
to say the Popes nearest- neighbours. Here in London still lives 
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an Italian aztiat, fonaerlj a anbject of the Papacy, who was a 
member of the National Committee by which it was decided, 
should th# Italian Gorernment not proclaim the territory of 
Transtevere an integral part of the new kingdom of Italy, to 
enter af once the Vatican, and kill Pope and Cardinals and all 
the rest; so much* for the love the people of Borne had for the 
ruling power of the Pope. IMoreover, speaking of “the weak 
robbed by the strong,” a writer should first inform himself as 
to whether the weak ” was in the lawful possession of the thing 
he baa been deprived of. If a couple of burglars enter Mr. 
Vaughan’s house, and he being powerless lets the criminals 
appropriate* everything, and afterwards the police step in, bind the 
evildoers and restore the booty to its rightful owner, who would 
be, in this case, the “weak” and who the “strong”? This 
point has been dealt with before by one “ Britannicus,” in a letter 
to the Times, in which, speaking of the clamour for the restitution 
of “ Church property,” lie said : “ Should it be urged that some 
of the old foundations were instituted under the dominion of the 
Church of Rome, that does not form any solid argument, as they 
were instituted during a period of usurpation. Usurpation is in 
itself a crime, and the least punishment that can be awarded is 
that it should be mulcted to the extent of its unjustly acquired 
booty.” Therefore, I take the true argument to be that the Pope 
having usurped his sovereignty for centuries, by means of foreign 
arms and of spiritual terrors, and every other means possible to him 
in ages of superstition and ignorance, he never was anything better 
than a usurper, and therefore, as a king, no theories of “ Divine 
right ” could apply to him. However, if Italy’s honest friend and 
admirer believes in such a thing as “ Divine right ” be had better 
say so, and his farther statements will be qualified thereby ; but if 
he is a lo;^al subject of King Edward, then be cannot deny to the 
Italians the right of choosing their ruler, as the English did, when 
they cast out the old dynasty. The Roman people on October 2, 
1870, solemnly recorded their will to be ruled by King Victor 
Emmanuel II. On that day, only forty*six persons were found in 
Borne disposed to accept the Pope as their ruler, whilst there were 
thousands of ayes for the king for each aye for the Pope, et de hoc 
satis. 

1 turn now to an attempted comparison between the cases of 
Borne and of Alsace-Lorraine. This comparison is absurd ; the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine is not between a ruler and bis former 
subjects, lawfully repudiated by them, but between two nations, as 
to which nation shall have the dominion of those provinces. France 
possession of them by violence, and by violence they were 

under the sceptre of the German ralers; the will of the 

people had not been consulted, in either case. • :3eBide8, those two 
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provinc«»B ^are sot of vital importance either to France* or to ' 
Germany; At the ontside we have here a case of mutilatioD, but 
the limb cut off is of secondary importance. The attempted com- 
parison, therefore, is obviously absurd, both in its terms and its 
magnitude. 

I pass now to a few subordinate so-called facts. “Churches, 
have been torn down on the flimsiest of excuses ” ; this statement is 
heedlessly untrue. No church was ever pulled down in Rome for 
the sake of pulling down a church, far from it ; many churches have 
been left standing with ^reat inconvenience to the new thorough- 
fares, and there are now in the Eternal City too many useless 
churches, and new ones have been built since 1870. “Papal 
escutcheons have been purposely destroyed or defaced ” ; this is, to say 
the least of it, a cool complaint. Does our friend of modern Italy 
expect that the Italian government should have retained the Papal 
escutcheons after the Papal government had come to an end ? I 
came from that part of Italy last occupied by Austria, and the first , 
thing I saw done there, after the Austrians had left, was the pulling 
down of tlj^ bicipital eagle of Austria. Why another policy should 
be adopted in Rome, I am at a loss to understand. Yet, since the 
other writer deplores the disappearance of “ Papal escutcheons of fine 
workmanship and great historical interest,” I will remind him that 
the two escutcheons which fall under this category, viz., that placed 
over the doorway of the Quirinal and that on the archway of the 
Consulta, have been unto these days respected by the vandalio 
government, though for having spared them their thanks have been 
the taunts and jeers of the Clerical papers. 

If I read aright the divergations of a somewhat petulant mind, 
the foregoing disposes of the sentimental part of his case ; the prac- 
tical side follows : lie starts it by blundering about “ the Papal 
treasury.” 1 must at once remind him that up to September 20, 
1870, the Pope’s sovereignty was twofold : temporal and spiritual, 
each having a different source of income. One was Catholic, id est 
Universal, as far as it could be made so ; the other was national, 
id esl Italian, and had to follow the changed state of events. When 
the executive took up the government of the late States of the 
Church it entered dc facto and dc jure into the claims and obliga- 
tions of the abolished Papal government. By the way, it may be 
well to state here that the Papal treasury at that time was in a 
deplorable condition ; besides a big balance on the wrong side,* that 
part of the country had been so impoverished that the Italian 
Government had to spend millions upon millions for the improve- 
ment and comfort of the inhabitants, and to open means of com- 
munication throughout those provinces. To talk of the Papal 
treasury as the personal property of the Pope ; to say that the Pope 
has been robbed of his income, is sheer nonsense. And to say that 
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the money voted by the Italian Parliament to the Pope, as the 
spiritual head of the national Church, was a kind of compensation 
for the loss of the Papal States ” is a deplorable travesty of truth. 
That money was never voted as a kind of compensation for the lost 
temporal power, and it was never intended to be a kind of indemnity 
for the loss of the same : it was simply voted for the maintenance of 
the Pope as the Bishop of Home. To suppose that by granting 
that allowance the Italian Government recognised the Papal right 
over Horae, and professed itself willing to pay, in consideration 
thereof, a handsome solatium yearly, is heaping blunder upon 
blander. No person with the least knowledge of the law of 
guarantee could make the above ridiculous statertient. Next, 
“ Italy deprives the Vatican of its necessary and proper income.” 
Does the writer mean here the necessary means to carry out the 
spiritual or the temporal power ? If the latter, the Pope having no 
temporal power, ho needs no money to support the same; if the 
former is meant, well, Italy, with its handsomo gift, increased and in 
no way diminished the Papal income. 

I come now to what I consider the most deplorable part 
of the article, in wliich the writer takes upon himself, ground- 
lessly and ignorantly, to charge the Italian monarchy with 
faithlessness — a charge which cannot be uttered against a ruler 
of the house of Savoy. The Vatican, says Mr. A^aughan, “ can 
never again agree to a Convention with the Italian king and 
Parliament alone/’ That little word again seems to imply that 
once upon a time the Vatican did come to some kind of arrange- 
ment with the Italian (iovernmont, while to all suggestions of an 
agreement, on the part of King Victor Emmanuel II., Pio Nono invari- 
ably answered mu possituvas: therefore that little word again either 
betrays ignorance of history or an intention to further mislead the 
public. What follows seems to support the latter alternative, because 
the writer states that the A'’atican ** cannot trust itself to any agree- 
ment with a power that so frequently in the past has shown itself 
capricious and untrustworthy. . . . with a power that has repeatedly 
broken its most solemn promises to the Holy See ; notably by the 
invasion of Papal territory before the battle of Mentaua of 1867, 
and by the capture of Rome.” Here we have, at least, something 
tangible to deal with : the retort is easy. The Italian monarchy 
never pledged itself not to incorporate the provinces of the late 
Papal States ; to bavo done so would have been to promise wbat it 

conld not perforin, because Victor Eminannei was king by the will 
of the people, and the will of the people as to the unity of Italy 
was consecrated in the first resolution of the first Italian Parliament, 

. which declared the formation of the new kingdom of Italy, “ with 
Borne for its capital.” (1) It was still an open question whether 
Italy would become mistress of Borne by means of an agreement 
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with the Vatican, which policy was indicated by Cavour with his 
significant phrase mcxxi raorali. For ten years the government 
persevered in the Cavourian policy, in the vain expectation that the 
Vatican would eventually come to an agreement. Pio I^ono’s iwn 
however, was stronger than any reasoning, and could only 
be overcome by the sound of the gnus, and guns were employed 
to assert in Horae the Italian claim to unity and independence. 
King Victor Emmanuel passed into history as il Iic Galaatuovio^ 
but he would not have deserved that title if he had not at the first 
opi)ortunity taken the national Hag to Rome, and planted it there, once 
for ever, with his immortal words : A lioma ci niamo e vi rcstcmm. 
As to JMentana, Italy’s friend and critic evidently does not under- 
stand the true significance of that name, lie alludes to it as an 
instance of Italy’s bad faith toward the l^ope, whilst it represents 
the greatest sacrifice any power has ever had to make, in order to 
remain faithful to its international obligations. I >y the Convention 
of September lo, 18 G 1 -, the monarchy pledged its word with Napo- 
leon III. — not with the Vatican, be it well understood — to defend 
the Papal territory. Three years after, Garibaldi invaded the Papal 
territory and the Italian Government had him arrested. Men who 
have lived the life of those days can bear me out when I say that 
the arrest of Garibaldi on his march to Romo very nearly caused 
a revolution in Italy, and otily the assurance that the government 
had thus acted in order to fulfil its international obligations, could 
calm down the fiercely patriotic spirit thus aroused. Happily for 
the avoidance of internal strife and revolt, the embarrassing obliga- 
tions came to an end with the fall of Napoleon at Sedan. The 
Italian monarchy was henceforth free to enter in possession of its 
capital. I could say much more, but I think I have said enough 
to show that the above cited statement ag.'iinst the honour of the 
house of Savoy is utterly reckless. 

“ Cannot the people,” writes our admirer, whose municipality is 
scjuandering tens of millions of lire on a useless monument to King 
Victor Emmanuel I. {ale) build a now palace for the sovereigns of 
their own choice and restore the Quirinal to tlie Pope ? ” This 
(juery, absurd as it is, demands a reply. I am, of course, very 
pleased to notice that our Ultramontane writer unwittingly recognises 
the King of Italy as the choice of the people, and so far so good ; 
only, to my idea, it would have been more creditable, even to an 
Ultramontane writer, to have remembered tliis f.act throughout his 
utterances. The monuinent, by the way, ia to Victor Emmanuel II., 
and not to Victor Emmanuel I. ; which blunder is not a misprint, 
because the present king is spoken of as Victor Emmanuel IL 
That monument is^not a useless one ; if any ruler of the world has 
eve? deserved a national monument, Victor Emmanuel IL, ^*il Padre 
della Patria,” has deserved it. Nor is the Roman municipality 
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fiqnandermg its laoioney oa tbat 'monQm6Qt/* be^ntise the cost of 
the same has been* by the Parliatnehti and the whole nation 
is willingly and gratefully paying for it. 

And now to Mr. Vaughan’s own most original suggestion of an 
international guarantee to the Pope. This suggestion is an old one 
— indeed> is a favourite idea with a good many of the Ultramontane 
school. So far as I remember, however, among responsible persons^ 
Gladstone once formulated such a suggestion. It was contained in 
a letter written in Naples in February 1801, to an Italian of the 
clerical party. The r<fU Mall (hrxlte at once dissected and destroyed 
it. , ** What,” it aske J, would Gladstone say if a foreign statesman, 
who had been a Premier and may be a Premier again, should state 
that the Irish Question was to be settled by an International Con- 
cert ? Surely he would be the llrst to protest agaiost it. The 
Irish Question is a British Question; the Poman Question is an 
Italian Question/' Ghidstoiie never said another word about it, and 
now, after the lapse of ten years, this fatuous nonsense is resuscitated, 
and by “ an Admirer of Slodern Italy/’ 

I stated at the outset that I was in full agreement with the 
author of the article as to the title of the same, aud I will now 
briefly show my version of “ The Intolerable Situation in Rome.” 

. It is intolerable to see the Charch the implacable . enemy of the 
State ; it is intolerable to see the so-called Vicar of Christ encour- 
aging, in opposition to tho clear teaching of the Gospel, disobedience 
to the law of the land and to its Cmsar ; it is intolerable to see the 
same Church which sanctioned a most pompous funeral for tho 
Pi*oteatant and Freemason President Faure (who, moreover, died 
under very peculiar circumstances), deny the same funeral to the 
assassinated King Humbert, the most humane pf princes, the repre- 
sentative of a House which has given to the Church saints, popes, 
and cardinals ; it is intolerable to see the Church fomentiog abroad 
*bad feeling againsj Italy, insomuch that Cardinal llampolla’s policy 
well-nigh involved France and Italy in a fratricidal war ; it is 
intolerable to see the Church patronising priests who pose as enemies 
of the State and ignoring those who love their country and honour 
their kingi according to the Gospel ; it is intolerable to see the 
Clmrch threatening, firstly, King Victor Emmanuel I., then Huni- 
hert, and, lastly, Victor Emmanuel III, ; it is intolerable to see the 
Church imposing on the new Queen, on her first landing on Italian 
soil, a cruel and unnecessary adjuration of the faith of her forefathers 
— ^the Orthodox Church of Russia. 

The same day I read the article, to which the present one is an 
answer, the Church was perpetrating one of her petty acts of senseless 
insolence. It was on July 29, the first anniverAry of the assassi- 
^}Mtion of King Humberts All the nation had sent irepresentativea 
to a patriotic pilgrimage to the Pantheon^ it was a solemn demon- 
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BtratdotL sorrow and sympathy. The Church could npt prSycnt 
it, bat'to *{pv6 vsdA to her bitter feeling, she baoghtily intimated to 
the goyemmmt that the flags must not enter the Pantheon. Kot 
satiafled with this, the* Vatican charged an emissary to inform the 
king that if he wished the tombs of his grandfather and of hifi^ 
father to remain in a consecrated place, he should issue orders that 
no flag should enter the Pantheon. This veiled menace to deconse- 
crate the Pantheon produced an effect opposite to that expected. 

Let the flags enter, and let us see whether the Vatican will dare 
to deconsecrate the Pantheon." This wa^ the dignified and patriotic 
answer of the king and government to the insane menace of the 
Vatican. Over fifteen hundred flags entered and were lowered before 
the first two kings of modern Italy, but the Vatican knew better 
than to carry out its senseless menace. 

If I may bn allowed, I would like, in concluding, to give Mr. 
Vaughan, and those of his way of thinking, the following advice : 
Before speaking of tho present situation in Home, one mii^t acquire 
a little knowledge of the true state of tilings as they were under 
the temporal power. For myself, 1 am fully convinced that both 
the state of things before 1870 and the present attitude of the 
Vatican would bo considered as "intolerable’* by any free-born 
Briton, and that the Italians, notwithstanding harangues to the 
contrary from the Dike of Norfolk or from ilr. Vaughan, can rely 
upon Briti^ll sympathy in their btniggle against an anti-patriotic 
And anti-national (lirrdi. 

OlOVWM I)\]J.A Vi:(CIJIA. 
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THE (GENTLE MORE. 

Feudalism was put beliind for ever ; the knell of slavery had been 
tolled; freedom was waving high on the banner of England; a 
progress was to the fore. The new monarchy was heralded in 
with a flourish of trumpets. None bemoaned the days which were 
past ; days of stagnation, of ignorance, of darkness ; days when 
literature was of no account, when letters and learning were as dead 
men’s bones, when the universities were empty, colleges falling 
into ruinj and men thought of nought but war. Now the dead 
world had awakened — the age of a new learning had dawned, a 
learning not bound within one city, or one country, but the revival 
which had begun in Italy was moving like a restless giant throughout 
the western part of Europe. 

As this mighty spirit of awakening moved on, it aroused a soul of 
questioning and scepticism wherever it touched — a si)irit of growth, 
painful, convulsive, averse to all stagnation. As one of the greatest 
of nineteenth-century philosophers has said, “ God ofters to every 
mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please — 
you can never have both.” This, then, was the age when men were 
choosing Truth rather than repose ; w'hen men were daring to think 
their own thoughts, and speak them ; when scholars were daring to 
introduce new methods and now systems ; priests were daring to 
preach new doctrines, and interpret the Scriptures according to a 
more enlightened code. Some of the d&)ri$ of conventionalism, of 
custom, of devotion to old forms was being cleared away, and the 
. gems of truth which had lain hidden beneath caught the rainbow 
sparkles of sunlight once more. The crust of ages was being torn 
off ; men were daring to stand upright, venturing to act as vertebral 
animals, and no longer protoplasms. The world was eager and 
exTOctant. •Printing had done much, multiplied books, made them 
acdH^ble to the many. Learning was the fashion, as well as the 
de^P^ of the day. 

What then, or who, had brought about this tremendous change, 
this revolution in the western world ? Time itself had wrought the 
great upheaval, like the action of a vast volcanic force* But there 
were men to help on the movement. Among such were the refined 

Lluacre, founder of tlie l^oy^ College of Physicians, a true scholar, 

deep student of the tie w lcazning, an ardent worker; the 
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famous Grocyn, first teacher of Greek at Oxford, pupil of the exile 
Cbaloondylae, /^patronus et preioceptor,” as Erasmus callp him, a 
mw of mde learuiug and wider sympathies; the pious and 
charitable Colet, Dean of St. l^aul’s, admirer of the great, friend of 
the good, whom to listen to was ** like listening to Plato himself ” ; 
Erasmus, the man of jgenius and prodigious learning, of iirophetic 
insight, professor of divinity and of Greek ; and More, the incom- 
parable More, blameless and undefiled, with a heart of gold, and a 
mind as great as the wisest and most learned of his day. These 
were men afraid of no difficulties, who mastered (Jreek when there 
were neither dictionaries nor grammars ; men of living ideas, of 
massive minds, of unselfish lives, and of great actions, ready at 
this opportune moment to help on the ponderous car of advance- 
ment. It is, however, only with More that we have to do at 
present. 

Of his mother we know nothing; his father, Sir John More, 
was Justice of the Queen’s Dench, a strict and upright man, a wise 
father who trained his child to industry and economy ; a man who 
expected obedience and reverence from bis son, and got it. Thomas, who. 
was born in 1 178, was a favourite from his earliest days : when a youth 
in Archbishop Morton’s house he won favour not only by his cheerful, 
diligent service, but drew many remarks of praise and admiration 
from master and gue;jts by his wit, his aptness, and quick under- 
standing. The house of the famous Lord Chancellor was a fine 
school for a boy so alert and ready to learn. The host was a man 
of vast experience and wide influence, an intimate friend of more 
than one king, a fear to evil-doers, a favourite of youths and 
scholars. He sent Thomas to Oxford upon seeing his love of 
study, and it was here that More set himself so eagerly to the 
acquisition of Greek and the new learning. But his father was for 
law ; Greek, he thought, was a pastime, law was business. He was 
anxious that his son should turn his thoughts in that direction, and 
rise high in repute at the bar ; and so he did. But he did more 
than this. Law was not sufiicient to fill bis capacious brain, not 
enough to satisfy his hungry soul. In obedience to his father’s 
wishes he gave diligence to his legal studies, working away at the 
New Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, taking position of reader at Furnival’s 
Inn, and spending some years at the Charterhouse in (piiet study 
and reflection. He steadily worked his way up to the top of his 
profession. As his biographer says, ** there was at that time in none 
of the prince’s courts of the laws of this realm any matter of 
importance in controversy wherein he was not with one party of the 
counsel.” ^While doing this he still found time for the study of 
his loved (Sreek, the literature which the great scholars of this age 
were ttnearibing from the tombs of the past. As Shelley discovered 
three hundred years afterwarQs, and told us in the preface to his 
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Hdloif We are all Greeks. Oar laws, oar literature, oar religion, 
OD]( arts have their roots in Greece/’ So they were coining back 
to the fountain-head. lifore was a been observer of mankind, but 
no {Passive observer merely, an actor upon the great world’s 
stage* When only twenty-five he became member of Parliament, 
and almost his first act upon entering the. House was that of 
rejecting the Rojal demand for a heavy snbsidy.” Henry VII., as 
liore thought, was claiming undue exactions. The war which had 
been going on with Scotland was now ended by the marriage of 
Princess Margaret. The King by right could claim some aid in 
respect to the marriage of the royal princess. The Parliament was 
called to settle the question. The King asserted a claim for half as 
much again as he had an/ right to; Dudley, the premier, was for 
passing this bill in silence, but it was against the conscience of the 
new merpber, and he, though but a youth, stood up to defend the 
right, against the demand for such a heavy sum. This was related ' 
to the King, and threw the young lawyer into royal disfavour, and, 
what was more grievous*, it acted as a prete\t for the King to 
confine his father in tho 'fewer. 

For a time More had to remain in seclusion, and it was now that 
he showed strong iiiebnations towards a clerical life. He bad long 
practised severities, inflicted hardships, secn^tly worn a hair shirt, 
slept on bare boards, and endured many other austeiitles. witli the 
idea of becoming a Cartliusian monk. It was peihaps duo more to 
the influence of his friend Lyle, who bad set before him the beauty 
of the holy life of a recluse, than from any strong natural inclina- 
tion. But happily for More be found something better than a cowl 
and sandals, he found a wife, and was bound by the bonds of 
ma*trimony, rather than the monastic vows. In 1505 he married 
Jane Colt, a sweet and gentle country girl, with whom, it was his 
delight to study, and read, and pass happy hours in the pleasures of 
literature and music. They took a house in Bucklersbury ; and it 
was here that Erasmus was wont to find a haven of rest, where he 
wrote, and read, and made fun of his 7V«/sr of Folly; was 
encouraged, and comforted, pnd appreciated by the kind young 
couple. In this gentle home-life More flourished and grew in all 
that was good ; he was indeed one of most beautiful and lovable 
characters of the sixteenth century ; full of charm, sparkling with 
humour, always the lover of his wife, ever the delight of his 
children; simple-hearted, pure, unconscious of any greatness or 
in himself ; a man who, in an age when bribes and eztor* 
rio|i''were the accepted mode, never took one present from a client ; 
who, in an age of the Inst for mon^, refused a pension from the 
Iving, and i^OOO hononrably collected and offered to him in 
resperii and aelmowledgme&t of service; who, 

when men were damowing for n^al favonr, stood np aqd 
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sit at liis own fireside, and do bomage to the queen of . his hdtaSj > 
rather than at the table of kings; who loved to charm with gentie;. 
humopr the ears of wife and children, rather than pour wit into 
royal ears. No weirder that this man shone out as a star in the 
early days of the Renaissance. 

When the young king Henry VIIT. came to the throne, it seemed 
a prognostication of bright things, not only to More, but to the 
whole nation. More came out of seclusion and was ready to aid^^ 
the new king. High hopes arose iu the nation's heart as the young 
vigorous lad of eighteen stepped on to the throne of England. He 
was generous^ of strong character, noble impulses, with decided tastes 
for literature and art ; quick to acknowledge ability, worth, and 
goodness. More was already a favourite before the crown had 
been placed upon .the head of his sovereign. He had been made 
Under-SheriS of Londou, an office left vacant by the execution of 
the detested Dudley. Henry VIII. was not alow to appreciate the 
value of an honest and able man, he sought to detain More at* hia 
court, and pressed offices upon him: lie was made Master of 
Bequests, a few years later Treasurer of the Exchequer and Chan-* 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Then a shadow falls across the brightness of his career ; his 
beloved wife is taken away, the companion of his life, 
the mother of his four little children — and the home is left 
desolate. More strove to forget his sorrow iu hard, incessant work ; 
he wrote his history of Richard III., and worked away at his now 
enormous practice at the bar. A mau always up to the business- in 
hand, alert and ready, his learning no mere ornament, be turned it 
to practical account. Whatever his hand found to do he did it 
with his might. Upon being elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons, his address before the King was stamped with intense 
humility, marvellous tact and grace, with an innate love of justice,- 
and a fearless determination to stand by the right ; and with this 
an inefiabie sweetness of temper and spirit of charity. In him the 
King bad such confidence, be chose him as the right man to send 
upon errands of delicacy and difficulty, knowing well that he would 
bring all his learning and acuteness of wit to bear upon the suc- 
cessful carrying out of bis mission. He was sent on an Embassy to 
Flanders to settle international disputes between the two countries, 
and again, to Francis I. of France, and to the Emperor Charles Y. 
of Austria. 

In the meantime More had again married, found a kindly and 
domesticated lady to care for himself and his children, and once 
more make the little home bright and happy, though hia little 
daughter Margaret had done her best to fill the place of mother to 

the yomiger ones^the Margaret wbo waa ever nearest her father’s 
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heart, and who .in hia death was. the one to clasp his .forih in 
^her arms. Then came those marrellona days which tell their 
story in the straggle between the Eeformation and the Papacy. 
Lather, the gannt figurehead of the Beformation, roundly attacked 
the Church doctrines, and was excommunicated. Not only was 
Borne the enemy oE this honest, hot-headed Reformer, but the 
spirit of the Renaissance was ** even more antagnostic to the temper 
of Lather.^’ With the gradual growth of intelligence, of human 
jdevelopment, of the use of reason, gained by the progress of 
letters and the freedom allowed to the minds and speech of men, 
Luther had 'no sympathy. Hence be made opponents of the most 
cultured men of the day. He despised reason, condemned tolera- 
tion, and in abusing one false dogma set up another in its place, 
and enforced with equal severity blind worship, claiming for it 
infallibility. More, Hrasmus, Fisher, were all up. in arms {^gainst 
this fanatic,’" as he was called, and grieved to see the schism 
which was being made in the Church, for which they had hoped 
such great things. More had rejoiced in the new learning, and entered 
into it heart and soul. His great intellect revelled in the banquet 
of knowledge ; his simple and noble heart rejoiced in new pleasures 
of an elevating character for the people, the people who hitherto 
had bad little to interest them but bear-baiting, racing, boxing, and 
games of levity and coarseness — or the superstitions of witchcraft, 
astrology and alchemy, lie was a true Catholic and hoped to be able 
to help on the religious reform which was afoot, while at the same 
time to check the “ revolt’^ against the unity of the Church. To this 

end he used, in his calling as judge, perhaps more severity against 

the Protestants than some thought compatible with the teaching of 
St. Paul, “In things doubtful, liberty; in all things, charity,” 
He was “ the representative of the religions tendency of the new 
learning in h^ngland.” In close sympathy with the endeavours of 
Erasmus and Colet to widen the horizon of the people, like them 
he had no wish to break, from the mother Church. He was glad to 
welcome the New Testament of his Dutch friend Erasmus, with its 
broader and simpler interpretations ; to read the published lectures 
of Colet upon St, Paul’s Epistles, which were delivered before a 
learned audience at Oxford ; and to shake the hand of fellowship 
with the noble enthusiast who, when he preached, was like “ one 
inspired, raised in voice, eye, his whole countenance and mien out 
of himself.” 

It was not with displeasure only, but in great grief that More and 
his friends saw the nation’s hopes which had been centered in their 
king, disappointed. They saw “ the constitutional safeguards of 
English freedom swept away. Arbitrary tas^ation, arbitrary legis- 
Ution, arbitrary imprisonment were powers claimed without dispute^ 
and unsparingly exercised the Henry’s violent passion 
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for cbnqaest was the cause not only of terrible bloodshed/ but many , 
other evils.' Enormoaa taxes were levied, the great demand for/^ 
soldiers made labourers scarce, the poor were oppressed, trade in 
foreign countries was interferred with, parliament was tjpo much 
occupied with war matters to remedy any domestic grievances. 
These things spoiled the temper of the people, and complaints and 
discontent were on every hand. The increase of crime was alarming, 
and the times seemed ripe for revolution. It was while sorrowing 
over the wrongs of tho people, sym]>athi8ing with their hardships, 
and striving to help, that More conceived his immortal Utopia, that 
great and grand work for the uplifting of tho people. 

It was natural that this age of learning — this moral and scholastic 
upheaval, should produce unique books, and thus were bom some 
of opr strongest, most original and stirring of works — ^literary giants, 
monuments of the Benaissance — that age of marvel, the remem- 
brance of which moves the heart of all lovers of religion and litera- 
ture. No book was greater in its effects, in its living impreBsions, 
its sterling worth and truthfulness than the THopia of More. Most 
of all the great books of that age were purely religious — this book 
was universal ; indeed in its generic character it was tlie typical 
book of this age of revival, essentially an outcome of the travail 
of its birth ; a brave speaking-forth of the wrongs which were 
working havoc around — wrongs which had been arising little by little 
through tho centuries and had culminated in the reign of this king, 
who, with his wealth, and power, and abilities, might have been his 
people’s saviour, but through selfishness, indulgence, and greed 
proved to be their woe. 

There have been men in every age cjuick to see and ready to 
speak out, and condemn the abuses of the times ; and, more than 
this, to seek to remedy them. Such was .Plato, the disciple of 
Socrates, when he conceived his ItcpuUir, which should bring joy, 
and honour, and satisfaction to people and State. Such too was 
William Langland, the religious poet of the fourteenth century, who, 
so deeply feeling the griefs of the poor, told in the old, unrhymed, 
alliterative metre of the day the vision of I'iers Ploughman — a pro- 
test against the wrongs of that darkest period of Eugland’s social 
history — a story in grim earnest of the narrowness, the misery, 
the monotony of tho life of the poor. Sir Prancis Bacon would 
claim the recognition of the same motive in his plan laid down for a 
universal education, a dispelling of ignorance, a more widespread 
dissemination of truth in his romance The Neiv Allantis, And if 
the work of a woman may be classed with these monuments of history, 
the Vindication of the lUghU of Woman by Mary Wollstonecraft, 
the proto-martyr of the rights of her sex, might be considered as 
such — book at least one hundred years before the times ; a 
book which made her, one* biographer says, both famous and 
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itifamoiisi’l lAd fbritt|;tr;1>eeaoae hm tfae liimd ^ a gettios; tl^e latteif 
iwr^pa becanm, of ifte troth it held. ' 

; ‘ Then we Iiave thh'lioble poem of P. B. Shellejr, Tvcmdthm &M- 
Ixntnd, in which the poet lays open the beliefa and hopes of a 
Promethean age which is to be — the age which will lead on to the 
** perfectibility of man.’’ To this end its author was ever, striving 
to hasten his fellow men, and its teachings he was ever incul- 
cating in both work and life. Sir Balwer Lytton’s Coming Sace 
might be considered a burlesque written in this spirit of reform — a 
looking into the future and seeing mentally, a race nobler, happier, 
.and freer than any we have known since false civilisation marching 
itlongside the true has beaten down the best, the highest, and the 
freest in man. 

And so there have been all throngh the ages men ready, to 
sacrifice their own comfort and lives, if need be, for the good of the* 
many ; saviours of the people, setting up milestones on the road of 
life hewn out of their own hearts and brains — works which have 
helped to make epochs in the world’s history. Such then was the 
great work of More, full of wisdom, of charity, of justice and 
^kindness ; written in the humour of an afiectionate brother, of a 
well-wisher ; no severe critic or arrogant judge. We can see the 
twinkle of the kindly grey eye, and hear the soft and modulated 
voice of the gentle writer as we read his words. As the Novum 
Instrumentum of Erasmus was found to be the religious views held 
in common by the Oxford Beformers, so the Utopia of More 
contained the views of the same group of men upon social and 
political questions. The work was commenced in 151C, and written 
mostly at Brussels, when More was fellow-lodger with his friend 
Erasmus. It was completed in the same year -in which the latter 
finished his memorable Novum Instruuientum : an unusual 
coincidence, the publication in one year of two such classics. The 
. Utopia was a fictitious history of an imaginary island supposed 
be discovered in the new world by one of Vespucci’s crew. 
More speaks as thoogh be had met this voyager at Antwerp, an^ 
..beard from him the story of the delectable country, Utopia, from the 
Greek, meaning “ a country non-existent,” and the Latin nv^ quama, 
'* nowhere." ' In flowing Latin the relater gives a portraiture of the 
' rimes, with their social wrongs, political pitfalls, moral deformities ; 
a reproduction of the foolish habits aod by-ways of his - own 
oonntrymen ; of the folUea of the leaders and guides of men ; of 
rite hideous obliquiries which walked under the name of law, and tkd 
fonl selfishness caHiug itself justice and probity ; the wrong .of ward 
carried on for aggrandisement and lust of possession, and the down- 
trea^ng of the helpless. ' This is told in a kindly, hiunqrow style>' 
-:;withont bittecuess or envy, or any tewte .d^' reyengMol oritioism. 
j'.^n tbe SMond b^ is ric^of .a- 
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df bliMj' where aiii ie peace en^brder 'and|lMppinW ;^1^e 
come of right doing, olE right raling, of jastioe, and, parity. It 
written before the first book, and is a description of the Utopia^;^ 
Commonweath^ with special reference to English policjr. Thjia) 
Elysion coantry is held up to view in contrast to the, condition and ' 
habits of the European Commonwealth of the period^ and is •a 
smarting satire ^elt by those who can read between the lines. . 
Much of it read without reference to the international history of the 
period loses its sting, but in the light of the contemporaneous 
political history is caustic in its severe truth. More, while watching 
with sorrow the wrong of the policy by which he was hurrounded; 
and white listening to the turmoil of religious dissensions, was 
touched to the quick. ^ Conscious of how every interest of the 
Commonwealth of England had been sacrificed to the King’s passion 
for war, he saw how the poor had been sacrificed to the rich ; how 
the people had been unjustly taxed for the caprices of the sovereign, 
and how one class was preying upon another. In the Ulojpia is 
commended a community where all shall be well cared for, all shall 
have food and clothing and recreation for fair labour, and shall 
receive justice in all things. 

In England sanitation was sadly neglected, narrow streets ill- 
lighted, closely -packed houses, uncleanness in the lanes and alleys ; 
these things bred fever and plagues. But in Utopia the authorities 
recognised the connection between morality and health, between 
purity and the comforts of light ,aud air and cleanliness. The 
streets were twenty feet broad, the houses had spacious gardens, and 
room in which to breathe and grow. Alas ! few English people 
could read, and writing was a rare accomplishment, except among 
scholars and priests. In Utopia every child was properly educated ; 
labour wits never made a wearisome burden, but was spread more 
evenly over the community. The religious spirit of the new 
country was broad and tolerant, aod no man was persecuted for his 
honest views. Old forms of religion and new existed side by side 
Without hostility, and each man was allowed to hold any creed he 
pleased, for tlie people were persuaded that it is not in a man’s 
power to believe what he list.” A fearless faith in the laws of 
nature ” and a profound reverence for natural science- was their 
code. Priests were few, worship was simple and sincere, and utility 
was recognised as the criterion of right and wrong. Not the 
pleasure or utility of the moment for the individual, but the greatest 
good to the greatest number. It ie romarkaWe tliat More so long 
'&go should be forerunner of the most advanced views of the 
utilitarianism of J. S. Mill and other nineteenth-centnry philo^phers 
. in an age so averse in all its tendencies to this teaching, and still 
more remarkable that he should be able to propound these doctrines 
, without i giy^ mortal offence. It is ^maryellousj^ too^ that these 
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problems of labour, of crime, of conscience, and of government 
should have been touched upon by any man in that early age, but 
that More’s thoughts of and deductions from them should be so 
mature shows an unusual keenness of wit and insight ; his far- 
reachisfg originality in the solutions of these difGcult problems, his 
id^as so far in advance of all current opinipns, mark him as no 
small genius. 

More had much opportunity of studyiog the cases of the criminal 
courts of England ; he was daily grieved to see punishment so 
unevenly and unjustly inilicted — one law for the poor, another for 
the rich. The end of all punishment, he declares, is reformation — 
nothing else but the destruction of vice and the saving of men ” ; 
and remedial punishment mast be wrought put by labour and hope, 
“ so that none is hopeless or in despair.” 

Thus did this brave, honest, and benelicent man hold up to scorn 
the rags and uncleanness of a poverty-stricken morality. In generous 
words he pleaded for a thorough reformation in all departments of 
national government, especially for a rule of justice and a due 
consideration of the rights of all living beings. 

It is surely something of a reproach to a civilised nation profess- 
ing Christianity, that after fifteen centuries of the rule of this great 
religion, a man, even in imagination, should have to turn from the 
harsh influences which held down the people in strong meshes of 
insincerity and bigotry, to a land of “ Nowhere,” to find the softer 
influences glowing and thriving under a religion of nature, of 
utilitarianism, and of love. Sad too that a nation which accepted 
in tlicory the Christly words of this great man should act so con- 
trary to the spirit as to make it possible to reward a life of truth 
aud fidelity with death. 

Now to return to the man himself. Throughout the terrible 
struggles which had been going on arouud, struggles in the Church, 
struggles in the State, struggles with other nations, struggles in 
the domestic circles of the King, More remained calm, unspotted, 
true, and, so far, trusted and honoured by the King. Much against his 
own wish ho was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor, and King 
Henry caused the Duke of Norfolk openly to declare unto the people 
how much all England was bound to this great man.” This office 
he discharged in great simplicity of heart and with a pure conscience. 
His expression of the three desires of his heart, uttered with 
genuine fervour to his son-in-law, was typical of the man ; the 
natunal outcome of his unselfishuess and disinterested motives. . The 
first wish,” he says, is that whereas the most part of Christian^ 
princes be at mortal wars, they were at universal peace ; the 
that where the Church of Christ is at present sore afflicted 

with many heresies and errors, it were well settled m a uniformity 
of religion ; the third, tjiat where the King’s matter of his 
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marriage is now come into question, it were, to the glory of Gnd 
and quietness of all parties, brought to a good conclusion." Such 
were the wishes nearest his heart — no wish for riches, or honour, 
or exaltation for himself, but the good of his country, his king» 
and his Church. 

More’s home life was ever a picture of beauty, a restful haven of 
peace. While his children were young, he was interested in their 
joys and their pastimes, making their happiness his delight, ever 
urging them on in intelligent curiosity, and alluring them to the 
love of knowledge. Erasmus tells of them “ learning the Greek 
alphabet by shooting with bows and arrows at the letters." lie 
shared his hopes with them, interested them in the things he loved, 
explained his aims, and spoke of his ideals to them. Now they 
were older they were his most beloved companions : his favourite 
spot was the well-loved Chelsea home standing on the banka of the 
Tliames, amid flowers and fruit trees. Here, at his wife’s delighful 
six o’clock suppers, many of the great men of the day were pleased to 
come, and not unfreciuently the King himself made one of the 
party. Hero J^Irasmu^ loved to chatter gaily with the gifted 
daughters of the house, for they were learned and cultured beyond 
the wont of women, and yet the most feminine of women ; able 
alike to talk the classic language of Horace, or listen to the simple 
prattle of children, to road Greek with their loved father, or make 
lion&ehold matters lighter for their mother. They could propound 
philosophical problems with the young king, or cook the supper of 
which he was to eat. The great man, king in his own home, 
standing high in tlie laud, on the very pinnacle of lionour, was 
humble as a little child, the joy of his home, beloved of all who 
knew him. It was no wonder that King Henry had great admira- 
tion for this good and gifted man ; not only had he heaped honours 
upon him, and showed every confidence in him, but had constantly 
sought his advice in matters of statesmanship and in matters of 
controversy and learning. lie daily demanded hours of his time, 
and never was so content as when listening to the humorous con- 
versation and sparkling wit of his Lord Chancellor, To More, who 
was not attracted to the glamour of court nor the flattery of the 
rich, but yearned for evenings at homo with bis lively and intellectual 
family, it was irksome to have to entertain the royal pair with his 
brilliant sallies and kindly sarcasms. To evade this he affected 
dulneas, and allowed the conversation to fall flat and uninteresting, 
and thus gained his freedom. 

^ Alas, the King’s favour was not a thing to depend upon, for 
Henry proved to be as inconstant to his friends as he was to his 
wives. More watched with sorrow the successive steps which led 

tie King to the final schism from Borne.” In 1531 the rarliament 

owned^the sorereigo as head of the Charch ; tithes, which had long 
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been paid into (he Fbpe’s exchequer were reserved for the Crown — 
the chain was broken which had so long botmd Bogland and Bonie. 
Appeals were no longer to be made to the Pope, but to the sovereign 
Henry, after much dispute, opposition, and delay, had at last over- 
ridden every difficulty, and in the face of Borne, which laid upon him 
its judicial curse, and against the advice of his friends, he determined 
to divorce Catherine, bis faithful wife of twenty years, and marry the 
beautiful and wanton Anne Boleyn. To this More could never 
agree ; and when, along with all other subjects, be was required to 
take oath upon the Act of Succession, which included an acknow- 
ledgment of the right and legality of Henry's marriage, he could do 
no other than refuse, resign his office of Lord Chancellor, and yield 
up the Great Seal. 

Henry did not for a moment believe that his much-endeared Lord 
Chancellor would persist in his refusal, but was in fact too much 
under the fascination of the new idol to think seriously of any other 
matter. When news came to him that More was persistent, the 
King sought to allure him again to his side by favours and fair 
promises and, when these failed, by threats. ' The King was blinded 
by a false passion, or he would have known this godly man better ; 
known that he was a man without fear, whom neither bribes nor. 
threats would move to do what his conscience forbade him. These 
arguments are for children *' More said when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury came to him with messages from the King, offering 
rewards in the one hand and punishment in the other. So he was 
thrust out from the King’s favour, and the cloud of adversity fell 
upon him. But it was with dignity and grace, and with clean hands 
that this mau, who had never wronged a soul, walked out of the 
sunshine of the King’s countenance, and the . light of prosperity, 
luxury, and fame, into the shado^v of ignominy and poverty, not 
knowing how the story might end. He bore his reverse of fortune 
' as one would expect, cheerfully and manfally putting into practice 
the teachings he had given to his children, considering it an honour 
to suffer for conscience' sake. 

He was committed to the Tower, on sentence of treason, and there 
was kept in close confinement for twelve mouths. Here his eldest 
daughter Margaret paid him frequent visits ; she had little need to 
offer consolation in his narrow cell : he was always bright and hope- 
ful, ready to welcome her with some sparkling saying or happy 
jest. 

Thus the foolish king allowed his choicest subject to be led (0 the 
scaffold, and to suffer the death of a felon — he who, **inthe general 
opinion of Europe, was the foremost Englishman of his time. The 
Emperor Charles hearing of the death of this peerless man, remarked, , 

If we had been master of snob a servant, we would rather have 
tb^ best city of our doi^iopa than have lost such a worthy 
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the' iatetttion -ef :Uw>iaakera that ^^- then ahaU he 
. ;!I%ey -talk as i£ a man’s dMth yretti h fi^orei and his oontinned.-Uft^f-^.. 
be it of whatever character, a snccess. This is not so. ' 

Jdie dcjath of one man spraks louder than the clanging toifgaea of a^! f 
thousand cities. They ring to-day, and are forgotten ; but who shall ' - 
forgot tbw deaths of the men whom unjust judgment hath slain 
— Socrates, Savonarola, the martyrs, the Christ ? They are memor- 
aUe for all time. Death is an illumination — an indelible im* 
pression upon the spirit of humanity.” 

The closing words in 2iIore’s address to the judges who had con- 
demned him were worthy of the man. “ More have 1 not to say, 
my Lords ; but like as the blessed Apostle St. Paul, as we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles, was present and cousented to tho death of St, ‘ 
Stephen, and kept their clothes that stoned him to death, and yet'be 
they now both twain holy saints in heaven, andsball continue there 
friends for ever, so I verily trust, and shall therefore right heartily 
pray, thiit though your Lordships have now in earth been judges to 
my condemnation, we may yet hereafter in heaven merrily all meet 
together to our everlasting salvation.” 

S. J<h Savillk. 
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EXPERTS. 


To eDoploy other people to do our thinking for ns is an insidious form 
of indolence. 

In many departments of life there is no alternative to this method 
of dealing with a difficulty. If, for example, a steam-engine has to 
be. made, or a limb cat off, or a fever diagnosed, the nninstrncted 
man has no choice bat to leave the performance entirely to the 
expert in snch matters. But there are a great number of sub- 
jects which, though often set aside as being the province of experts, 
are proper for the exercise of our own individual judgment. We 
cannot allow experts to be the rulers of our conscience.” When to 
torture or burn alive the body of a heretic was the accepted method 
of dealing with his soul, he who ventured to ({uesbion the right of 
the expert, the priest, to employ this method was thought guilty of 
ignorant presumption. For such criticism the doubter was in those 
times made to pay dearly; for the power and arrogance of the 
priestly experts were so supreme as to brook no questioning of their 
teaching and authority. But the contention of the minority in 
one generation becomes the faith of the majority in the next ” ; and 
tho^e who questioned the method of the torturer, both in religious 
and in secular matters, have long since prevailed. . Even the experts 
have changed their views as to the righteousness of their old method 
of dealing with independent thinkers. Wo have liberty in religions 
matters, and are allowed to call our souls our own without any 
danger of being made to suffer in the flesh for doing so. Bat the 
enstom that lies upon ns with so heavy a weight exposes ns to be 
the slaves of experts in other departments of opinion. Our ances- 
tors submitted to be blooded,” it was then called, because the 
professors of medicine had decided that this was an operation uni- 
versally necessary for health in the spring of the year. Who would 
' dare to counsel this practice now, when it has fallen almost as much 
into disrepute as has the burning of heretics ? It would be inte- 
resting to know by whom the practice of bleeding began to be dis- 
credited ; for reform does not usually begin within but outside a 

profession; not among the experts, but among those who are in a 
position to consider and criticise their methods. While cordially 
recognising the value of the help that they give us, let us bear in 
mind that they, the experts, are not, and cannot be, infallible, and 
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that, notably in medicine, whiob is more an art than a science, their 
methods are constantl7 chaiy^ng. This^ too, not because of new 
discoveries ; but, as other fashions change, so do those in the heal- 
ing art. When the experts in this or any other profession take ns 
a little more than usual into their confidence and ackzmwledge 
themselves fallible, they inspire us with more respect for their 
attainments than when they pose as though they could not err. 

As with the expert in medicine, so with the scientist, he who 
follows science for its own sake, and who is prone to place it above 
all other things, and certainly above charity and above morality. 
For if science (which often puifeth up) clashes with charity (which 
buildeth up) or with morality, it is not scienee that gives way. 

“ Some years before Christ there were medical scliools at Alexandria 
to which stndenis resorted from all of the world, and in these schools 
were laboratories for performing ex[)ei*imeiits on luiman heini^s. Kere 
two physici nils ill one dissected alive no fewer than six hundred men and 
women. They procured <*riiTiijials out of prison by Iloyal Commission, and, 
dissecting them alive, contemplated wdiilo they were yet breathing wliat 
N.aturo had before concealed/’ 


History repeats itself. It will perhaps be new to some persons 
that a proposal was made not long since to resume the above cheer- 
ful and humane practice by a physician who brought in a bill in 
the Ohio Legislature for thus ** utilisiug ” criminals. The bill, how- 
ever, has not (yet) passed. That patients in hospitals are sometimes 
made the subjects of utterly unjustifiable and cruel experiments 
there is unhappily no doubt. We have the sorrowful proof of this 
in the statements (made without shame) of experimenters. One of 
these, on the Continent, owns to having “ used children in an 
Institute ** because animals were too expensive.” Another, in a 
case just reported as having been judicially dealt with at Berlin, 
inoculated children with a loathsome disease for purposes of experi- 
ment.^ That hospital patients are needlessly operated on we cannot 
afiirm in the absence of specific evidence, though it is a matter of 
common report that a resort to the knife is far too popular. But 
that our friends the horse, the dog, the cat, and other animals are 
made to undergo atrocious sufferings, in Pasteur Institutes and in 
physiological laboratories, in the cause of (so-called) science, we 
learn from the detailed descriptions given by the operators them- 
selves when they publish statements for the information of other 
scientists. The public at large do not seek to study these un- 
pleasant, nay, sickening records. And for tliem, the public, in the 
newspapers, statements of another complexion are made ; such as 

that all such sofferihga are of a trifliog nataro ; that e^eporimentsare 

« 

> Owing to the lapse of time which had occarred since the commission of this 
c^nonnity, it was stated that the full panaltj conld not ba inflicted. The criminal 
eecaj^d, therefore, with one which was ridicaloudy inadequate. 
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nsaally made Witli ancestheticsi &c. &c. Are eipetts sncli as these 
to be taken as dnr guides as to what is needfal, jest, and right for 
the advancement \ of sdenre ? Mast we not exercise onr own jadgr 
ment and our own sense of right in considering these burning 
questions ? Alas ! even the majority of the medical profession are 
content to let their thinking be done for them by the scientists and 
to be dominated by them. In spite of all the courage that medical 
men so often show on other occasions, it is seen to fail them here. 
How then can we, the public, when a debateable subject arises, do 
otherwise than think for ourselves, even though the sulject seem, ,at 
hrst sight, to be one for experts in science to decide ? To begin 
with, also^ experts are very seldom agreed among themselves. 
Take, for example, the question of vaccination, whose advocates and 
whose opponents can both (it seems) appeal to statistics to support 
their own view. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? as they 
most certainly do on this subject. Under such circumstances the 
question must be settled by private judgment, and by those who 
approach the subject with a desire to form an intelligent opinibn 
upon it. It must not be forgotten that persons of mature years, 
and even the present generation, have been brought up to look upon 
vaccination as a matter of course, and the vaccinator almost as 
inevitable as the tax-gatherer. They are therefore prejudiced in its 
favour, and it is diflicult for them to shake off this influence. 

It is a new idea to them that, after all, the diminution in small- 
pox, of which they are aware, may possibly be justly attributed to 
the great improvement that has taken place of late years in sanita* 
tion, and in the food and general habits of the population. If they 
heard now for the first time of vaccination, they would probably be 
startled at the suggestion that they and their children should receive 
injections of a diseased animal product, procured at the cost of 
prolonged animal suffering, to .guard them against the possible 
attack of a rare disorder. J 3 at the practice has become so familiar 
— and was for a long while so unquestioned — that they do not trouble 
themselves to do the thinking about it, which they can easily get 
done for them. And so the experts who happen to be in a majority 
get tbeir way. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the refusal to form one’s own opinion 
necessarily argues humility or diffidence. After all, in any case, 
private judgment is exercised, if not in forming an opinion on the 
subject itself, yet on the question as to v:hosc opinion shall be taken. 
And surely the persons who are addicted to a practice (and who, 
peiphaps, derive a personal and pecuniary advantage from it) are not 
wholly fitted to be the sole judges as to whether that practice is 
light and' desirable ? « ^ 

One may be guilty of being wise in one's own conceit wl ether 

..one forms one’s own opinion or<adoptB it m^fomade. 
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And tbe person who claims to have an open mind/’ and who in 
iho same breath avers that he does not care to study the subject 
himself, but would rather hear the opinion of experts/’ is quite as 
likely to be guilty in this matter as one who has the habit of judging 
a question on its own merits and without prejudice. It is Thought 
that ultimately moulds the form of human history. OF what 
enormous importance then is it that we should train ourselves 
individually to judge of right and wrong, of wisdom and foolish- 
ness, in debated questions? Is it not merely indolence which 
induces us to give over judgment and conscience to the rule of 
those whom we fondly call experts, but who are too often only blind 
guides ? 

. A notable instance of setting aside the would-be authority of the 
expert has been reported from the other side of the world. The 
(lovernment of Victoria confiscated and destroyed a consignment of 
‘‘ plague serum ” brought to Melbourne from India by a medical man 
for the purpose of experimentation. 

All honour to that (iovernment for daring to do their own 
thinking ! Let us inquire of experts Uoiv to do a thing — not whether 
to do it. If we want to “ burgle ” a house, or to perform painful 
experiments ' on animals — including the, inoculating them with 
agonising diseases — no doubt it would be wise to learn of a burglar 
how to do the one and of a vivisector how to carry out the other. 

liut as to the justification for either of these pursuits, and their 
righteousness, is not our own conscience a better guide than the 
opinion of experts, of whom those pursuits are the cherished 
professions and means of living ? 

H. I. Monuo. 


2 I 
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MISUNDERSTANDING AND MIS- 
STATEMENTS. 


My attention baa been drawn to an article in the WssTMiNSTKit 
Beview called *'The New Snobbishness,” purporting to be. a 
criticism of an article I wrote which appeared in the March number 
of the same Bkview. 

My wonld-be humorous and scathing critic seems to have taken 
my little paper on “ Mispronunciation and Middle-classdom ” 
au grand siritvx. Fortunately not all its readers were weighted 
with the same oppressive sense of seriousness. However, the one thing 
that I confess interested me was to find that this good gentleman had 
discovered that 00 per cept. of the dukes and duchesses were ignorant 
enough to mispronounce the word “ hotel.” Strangely enough, but 
this Mr. “ Ogier Rysden ” would fail to understand, the only one of 
their *' circularised ” Graces that I sympatliiscd with was the one 
who answered him that ‘‘ it really did not matter.” It is precisely 
the answer, if in a humorous or perhaps unfortunate moment I had 
not written the article under discussion, that I should have returned 
if the same inquiry had been addressed to me by Mr. “ Ogier liysden.” 

“ The writer” (Mr. 0. B.) tells us that if he saw a marchioness 
drinking tea out of her saucer he would exclaim “ Shame ” ; but he 
would probably pronounce it " Shime.” I know I always do if I 
make use of the expression as an exclamation. But that is not why 
I think he would. 

This same worthy gentleman asked the duchesses’ milliner for a 
shift. They had never heard of such a thing — of course not. 

Wad der tell yer ? ” Precisely what I said. But it does not 
follow that the duchesses had not. I always call the street cf that 
name Gower Street ” when directing a cabman, althoQgh the sur- 
name is. pronounced “ Gore,” and I speak to tho saiDS peiSOQS Of 
"Tr^/kdgar Sqnare,” although the owners of the name pronounce it 
“ 'Sf^gar” 

i^e paragraph niarked 5 is not honest. I particularly said (I qnote 
£rom memory) “Those persons who have little idea of what a gentle- 
' man means will continually he talking about what is ‘ gentlemanly,’ 
whereas, ^ th$ ea^mion he need at allf ‘ gentlemanlike ’ is the word 
to nse.” 
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Therefore the remark : it is hoped that no one who has the slightest 
reverence for the English language will nse either of these words,” 
is a superfluous piece of toadjism ! 

The next criticism ” is not honest either : Before La^ Orove , 
uses the word ‘ genteel ' again may the writer beseech her to read 
the Cam of General Oiyle'^ I have never, either in the article or else-^ 
where, an my life spoken or written the word “ genteel ” without 
inverted commas, as a word borrowed from the tea-cosyites ! So to 
object ^to my use of the word shows want of either common intelli- 
gence or common honesty. And 1 probably see and appreciate the 
humour contained in all George Meredith’s books in a way that Mr. 
**Ogier Kysden” possibly is incapable of appreciating or understanding 
it. He also recommends my perusal of Lga Prccimtics Ridiciila; (sic). 
I was brought up on it. This would be obvious to those who had 
also had that advantage ! 

A farther dishonesty : ‘‘ Dimond,” “aint/* ‘Svantin’ and ‘^Seymer,” 
are classed together in a mannerimplying that that is the pronunciation 
I advocate. Now, neither directly nor indirectly did I imply that I 
approved of the disgusting and illiterate habit of dropping the final 
g ” in the present participle. But I am very lenient — I do not 
expect discrimination from Mr. Ogier Kysdon -but where 
angels, &c. 

A delightful touch of unconscious humour is afforded by ‘‘ the 
writer ” where ho imagines that to cite an “ ex-Premier of England ” 
as doing a certain thing necessarily precludes the idea of vulgarity ! 

“ The best criticism is to be found says Mr. Ogier Kysden," 
in Lady Grove’s article : A fine ear, a delicate enunciation, and a 
refined spirit h necessary to the proper appreciation,” &c. &c. I 
am not clear as to whether the word 1 have italicised in the above 
(quotation from my article is a clerical error on my part out of which 
he is endeavouring to make capital, or a grammatical one on his. I 
should need the (was it March ?) number by me to satisfy me on 
(hat point. The latter 1 should think quite likely, however. 

There is one sentence in the whole of this rather futile ultra* 
serious “ carpation ” — I cannot dignify it by thb name of criticism 
— with which I am wholly and heartily in agreement. It is : 

, . Of Lady Grove's tests . . . some are of an ordinary know- 
ledge of English : others debatable : and tke remainder an dimply 
aknrd'' What a lot of trouble Ml “ Ogier Eysden " would haye 

saved himself and others if he had been able to realise that that is 
exactly what they were meant to be ! 


Agnes Grove. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

Ov all the foms of radiation perhaps that which conveys to us the 
impression of light is of the mofct general interest. Very great 
progress has been made in the aitihcial production of light ; we 
have only to compare the incandescent light, for instance, with the 
tallow candles which so many of ns can still remember as the 
general source of domestic light in order to realise the great improve- 
ment that has taken ])lace. Important, however, as the advance has 
been it is insignificant as compared with tlie future which lies before 
us. It has long been known that over 00 per c nt. of the radiant 
energy in even a fairly economical source of artiGcial light, such as 
an Argand gas-burner Hame, is wasted as far as the production of 
light is concerned. Some forms of the electric light are more 
economical ; but none of them can compare, as regards efiiciency, 
with some natural sources of luminous energy. The glowworm and 
firefly produce a considerable amount of light with .so little accom- 
panying heat that the latter cannot be detected by ordinary means. 
A very interesting paper on these forms of natural flight was 
published some years ago by Me?.sTs. S. P. Langley and F. W. Very 
and bas now been reprinted, with additional notes, by the Smith- 
sonian Institution.^ ^fhe researches described in this paper are of 
such extreme delicacy and accnracythat it is scarcely Eurprising that 
they# have not since been repeated. It is only by means of the 
bolometer that such measurements of temperature can be carried out,' 
involving, as they do* variations to slight as 4 oim>o(> degree 

centigrade. By carefully comparing the luminous surface of the 
insect Pi/rojjhoras novtilucus, with adjoioing areas of the body at 
the same time, it was found that the insect’s light was unaccompanied 
by any measurable heat. Compared with a candle flame the light 
emitted by the insect showed about one four-hundredth part of the 
energy which is expended in the candle flame. It is to be hoped that 
these researches will be continued, especially with reference to the 
chemical nature of the compounds to which the emission of lighf is 
<lue. 

. ' On the Chcapcft Form, of Light. By S. P. Langley and F. W. Veiy. Smltbsonian 
HifcellaneouB Colleotlons, vol. :di. No. 1258. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 
1901. 
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The coneiderable increase in facilities for travelling which has * 
taken place in late years has greatly angnieuted the number of those 
who visit and examine ancient historical localities. To those who 
may be visiting Home we can recommend a handbook on one of the 
most interesting sections of that ancient city, the Palatine Hill.^ 
The author, Count Haugwitz, has collected a number of historical 
records bearing upon this part of Home, which add much to the 
interest of the work. * The most recent excavations are described 
and illustrated, and good views are given not only of the buildings 
as they now exist, but also as they are supposed to have stood when 
inhabited by the C^'sars. M uch yet remains to be done before we 
can form a complete picture of the Palatine Hill as it existed in 
ancient times. For instance, the cave in which Romulus and Hemus 
were said to have been nurtured is supposed to be situated on the 
south-western declivity ; but this is still covered by 00 feet of 
rubbish. It is to be hoped that further excavations in this direction 
will be undertaken in the near future. 


HISTORY AND HIOGRAPHY. 

The third edition of Dr. T. 11. Dyers llUiortj of Modem 
gives the reader a complete history of Durope from the capture of 
Constantinople down to 1900. The immense field covered by this 
valuable work has necessarily rendered the task of the historian one 
of great labour and difficulty. Dr. Dyer, in the preface to his work 
as it originally appeared, said that its design was “ to give a general 
view of European history during the last four centuries.” Mr. 
Arthur Ilassall, the able editor of Dr. Dyer's work, has revised the 
entire book, omitting some passages, and entirely recasting others. 
Since the original publication of the work, a remarkable advance has 
been made in our knowledge of European history after the fall of 
Constantinople, and an enormous mass of new material, bearing 
especially on the Napoleonic period, has appeared. The two 
volumes before us contain a full and comprehensive history of 
events in Europe from 1453 down to 1585.. The chapters dealing 
with the Turkish conquests and with the relations of France and 
England in the fifteenth century are specially interesting. While 
the impartiality of Dr. Dyer, as a whole, must be acknowledged, it 
appears to us that, he takes a somewhat narrow view of the character 

^ Bif FdiMiU, Seine Creschichte una seine* Rulncn von Eberhard Graf Haag^▼it». 
Rome : Lo&scher & Co. IdOl. ' 

* A Jii«tory of Modem Europe from the Fall of Coiistantinoph. By Thomas Henry 
Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition. Revised and continued to the end of the nineteenth 
century by Arthur Hassall, M.A. Vola. i. and ii. London : George Bell & Sons, 
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the Beformation. Protestantising as well as Catholicisniy had a 
tendency to magnify doctrinal controversies and to ignore the far 
more important questions of conduct and sincerity. The Beformers 
were, nearly all of them, only too ready to persecute those who held 
antagonisiic opinions to their own. Luther, for instance, was most 
envenomed in his attacks on Zwingli. The shocking absence of all 
principle on tho part of European sovereigns during the straggle 
between the leaders of the Beformation and the Papacy is one of the 
things most calculated to disgust the modern supporters of free 
thought. In reality, inatikiad owes more to Voltaire and Bousseau 
than to either Lather or Calvin. The Beformers as well as the 
.followers of Loyola forgot the truth that : 

“ in faith and hope most men will disagree, 

But all mankind's concern is charity.” 

The account of the religious wars in Prance in the second volume, 
though long, is scarcely satisfactory. The most lucid and thorough 
portion of the work is that which shows the progress of the Turks 
in Europe. In the masterly introdnetion tho entire organisation of 
the Ottoman Empire is described In a style which forcibly reminds 
ns of G-lbboo. The impression made on a disinterested reader by 
the exploits of the great Sultans is that they and their followers had 
the advantage of being perfectly sincere, in the attempt to propa- 
gate their faith with the sword as compared with the Christian 
mouarchs who believed in little or nothing save their own aggran- 
disement. The Crusades, viewed by the rigid light of historical 
criticism, were very far from being wars of enthusiasm, for the 
motives of the Crusaders were often of the meanest kind. We can 
easily understand ']''hackeray’a preference of Saladdin to the brutal, 
beef -eating Bichard.” In fact, a cynic to whom all religions were 
equally indifferent might be inclined to regret that the Turks did not 
conquer Europe. Appalling as the prospect might seem to feeble 
minds, one good result would have followed, that social pharisaism 
and -religious hypocrisy would probably be now wiped out instead of 
rotting, as they largely do, the very core of European society. 

Signor Arturo Galanti has written an excellent book on Albania.^ 
The Albanians are a brave race, and have bad a distinguished 
history. The chapters on the origin of the Albanians show that 
they are of Thraco-Illyric stock. They have always been passionate 
lovers of freedom and intensely warlike. The account given of 
John Castriot, the valiant Albanian prince, is almost as fascinating 
as the pages of romance. 

Never was there more interest taken in China than there is at 
the present time. M. Maurice Cou^ant’s work, JF/i CJdne^ will be 

^ L'AVjanit, By Arturo Gnlanti. Boma : Society Edttrice Dante Alighieri. 

^ En Chine : Mreura rt Institutions^ Ilommrs et Eaits, Far Maurice Gourant. Paris : 
^^elix Alcan, Editeur, Anctenne Libraiiie. Germer, BatlU^re et Cie. 
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^Migerly read. M. Courant was formerly interpreter to the French 
Legation at Pekin, and has been a lecturer at the University of 
Lyons. He understands Chinese life thoroughly, and his picture of 
it is not unfavourable. The Chinese are a strange people, intensely 
conservative, but by no means uncivilisod. In their fa^ly life, 
ancestor worship plays a iDrominent part. Female children are 
regarded as of much less importance than male children. In China 
there are innumerable secret societies of the most curious description. 
Even the beggars of China have a strong organisation. The govern- 
ment of the country is* weak, while the various societies are powerful. 
This explains much of the anarchy that prevailed in China during 
the recent disturbances which caused so much excitement throughout 
Europe. The volume deserves careful study, as it throws light on 
an interesting subject. 


BEI.LES LETTRES. 

Mr. Lours i^ossesses much of the magic which fascinates 

the readers of Robert Louis Stevenson, but he lacks Stevenson’s 
perfection of style. In fact, he writes in a somewhat uncouth 
fashion. Rut he knows his subject thoroughly, and the result is 
that bis stories are marvellously — sometimes i^ainfully — lifelike. 
In Tessa and The Trwhr's Wife ^ he gives us two capital tales of 
adventure. The villainy of Chard, the supercargo in seems 

rather exaggerated. However, it is not easy to form an abstract 
idea of the possibilities of rascality on the high seas. The Trader's 
Wife is a startling story of a husband’s vengeance on an unfaithful 
wife. We scarcely expect the sympathies of every leader to be^on 
the side of the husband. In fact, he seems to us to be at heai't a 
perfect savage. • The book is not, perhaps, the most favourable 
specimen of Mr. Becke’s talent as a writer of fiction. He is not, in 
the highest sense of the word, an artist, but he has vigour and grip 
of reality : and this is something in an age of ridiculously unreal 
novels like the works of Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
Miss Marie Corelli. 

Sportiny /Siyrroirs - is the title given by Mr. Fox Bussell to an 
amusing little volume chiefiy consisting of sketches, which originaHy 
appeared in the pages of ranch. The first sketch, “ The Sorrows o£ 
a fisherman,” is rather an obvious piece of artificial humour. Mr. 
Russell holds up Scotchmen to ridicule ; but the Scot is more canny 
than ridicnlons in real life. The closing sketch, entitled 
.President of Oceania,” presents us with a really clever picture of a 

* Tewt. The Trader^ 8 Wife. By Louis Becke. London : T. Fisher Unwin« 

* Sporting ^rows. By Fox Hussolh Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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Yankee “ bossing ” a beautiful - island in tbe Pacific. The anthor 
rather overdoes the “ 'Aturrican ” accent. If tbe reader is, however, 
not over critical, he will enjoy ^fr. Fox BnsseU's fun. 


POETBY. 

Mil. Ai.EiSTKB Cnowi.KY^ is a poet who is apparently under tbe 
obsession of an esoteric view of life and human destiny. He endea* 
vours to grapple with the dark problems which exercised the imagi- 
nation of John Ford. He views the sexual problem from the 
standpoint of an unconventional student of human nature. His 
creed is a singular mixture of belief in Osiris and in Christ. The 
principal poem in his new volume is a powerful dramatic sketcli 
ending in something like .a tragic farce. Tlie love of a man for his 
own mother, not according to a moral but a sexual standard, is not 
quite a novel idea, but hlr. Crowley handles the subject in a revolt- 
ing fashion, which the Greek poets avoided, owing to their keen 
artistic sensibility. Some passages in this drama are reirlly very line ; 
and “ The Fatal Force ” is also a dramatic poem of singular power, 
though the subject is equally horrible. There is scarcely a poem in 
the entire volume free from morbidity ; and yet it is impossible to 
deny that Mr. Crowley has a claim to receguition as a truo poet. 
Most men who have thought deeply on life’s problems recognise that 
tbe current religion of nearly all thoir fellow men is an idle mockery. 
The relations of men and women, as well as the constitution of states 
and families, are based largely on organised lies. We cannot shrink 
from looking behind the veil, and asking ourselves — ^What is life at 
best ? Is it materialism and obscenity ? or is it a sickening comedy 
ins. which nobody cares whether the consequences of his actions are 
injurious to others or not ? Mr. Crowley seems to hold that the' 
world is reeking with rottenness — and he is, to a great extent, 
right. His poems, “ Mors Janua Amoris " and “ The Whore in 
Heaven,” will horrify the votaries of Mrs. Grundy. At the same 
time, these daring verses contain a large share of elementary truth. 
But we live in a hypocritical age, and apparently the author of 
these extraordinary poems realises tbe fact, for his volume is 
“.privately printed.” The epilogue, “ A Death in Sicily,” is really a 
magnificent poem — ^pagan in its intensity and vividness of colouring ; 
but the prudes who think nakedness impurity and who abjectly 
fear death will denoance this really gifted poet as “ immoral.” 

' Tlvt Mo'Jicr't Tragtiy and Other Poem$, By Aleisler CrOWlSy, PriTltely piiUted. 
1901 . 
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A PTllATK EMPIRE. 

TUE POLICY OF GRAL. 


The giant's strength has been used, after the manner of giants, 
mercilessly. An unjust, immoral, unprovoked, and most sangninary 
war, and, in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, a war 
of shameless aggression, as will be shown in the course of these 
pages, has been carried on for two years — a war of piracy set on 
foot by the heterodox half of what is regarded as a Christian and 
civilised empire ; an cinpiro whose sovereign assumes the title of 
Defender of the J^aith ” of Christ ; and waged, moreover, upon two 
heroic, though numerically weak, Christian States, far away at the 
other side of the world ; whose people are admitted on all hands to 
be honourable, brave, virtuous and sincere in their religious beliefs, 
and whose independence was supposed to be for ever safeguarded 
and secured by treaties solemnly entered into, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, under the sanction of her ]\laje3ty Queen N'^ictoria, the 
late reigning Sovereign of Great Britain. 

If, in writing these pages, I am impelled to employ strong and 
plain language, the strongest and plainest that literary decorum 
permits me to use, it is because I feel there lias been too much 
forbearance on the part of many speakers and writers, who, although 
they take a right view of the subject, have shown a certain hesitancy 
about characterising the motives and action of the British Govern- 
ment in South Africa as they deserve to be characterised. To use 
a komely, bat expressive, phrase, they shrink from calling a spade 

a spade. Now, to dress up troth in the gaody livery of Coart 
etiquette is not the best way to arouse iu the breasts of average 
Englishmen a just sense of the frightful wrongs committed the 
, VoL. 156. — No. 5. 2 K 
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Government in tbeir name, for which they are daily incurring a 
crushing load of moral guilt, and greater financial liabilities than the 
nation was ever called upon to undertake ; already over £100,000,000 
have disappeared in the melting-pot. Another, and the most 
serious as it is the moat heart-breaking item in the account, is the 
butcher’s bill. The tens of thousands of valuable lives gone to 
swell the dead list can never be recalled ; but what does the 
Government that brought on the war for the sake of a petty 
political object cire? What do the Mammon worshippers, the 
millionaires and magnates of the Stock Exchange, the company 
promoters, the speculators, and the bulla and bears care for all the 
bloodshed ? It sits as lightly upon them as the human sacrifices 
offered to Moloch in the Valley of Tophet 8000 years ago, although 
the agonised cries of tlie victims ollVred up to Mammon in South 
Africa are daily and hourly ringing in tlieir ears. The cheap 
generosity” with which the nation’s hardly earned income is being 
squandered may be gathered from the fact thnt out of the 250,000 
British soldiers engaged in the war, a single individual has had a 
gratuity of £100,000 paid him for his share in the inglorious and 
disgraceful enterprise. Such leaders of English opmion as Lord 
Salisbury, IMr. Arthur J. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and a i\umber 
of leaser lights, professed tlioraselves, over and over again, not only 
willing but anxious to respect and chorii^h the national life and 
territorial possessions of the Boers. Well, in the face of thos.^ 
treaties and professions, the greatest military force England over 
put into the field — a force exceeding 250,000 men — drawn from 
many lauds and provided and equipped with all the newest inven- 
tions of modern warfare, was sent out to overwhelm the two 
Kopnblics and to annex them to the already unwieldy British 
Empire. How appropriately may the following lines from Milton 
be applied to the situation : 

“They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to over-i-uu 
Ijavgo connti-ies, and in field grcjit battles win, 

Great cities by assault ; What do these worthies 
Ihit rob and spoil, ])ur]n, slaiigliter, ;md enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or rcniotp, 

JIade captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Tlian tlioso tlioir com^ueroi'S, w'ho leave liebind 
Nothing hut ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 

Then swell with pi*ide, and must be titled (Lords), 

Great Benefactora of Mankind, Deliverers.” 

The magnitude of the invading force is suflicient of itself to show 
the desperate intentions of the British Government. The Boers 
never had an army, properly so called. The utmost numbers they 
could muster to defend their country against such overwhelming 
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odds did not exceed 40,000 men, most of whom never had any 
experience of war. Well, as just said, the lives of tens of thousands 
of brave men, from the prince and the peer to the peasant, have 
been sacrificed in, for Jioifjland, the inglorious and disgraceful con- 
test between David and Goliath, between might and right, a* contest 
daring which inconceivable sufferings have been caused on both 
sides. Toe eufTerings on the side of the British may, perhaps, be 
assuaged by the titles of honour aud immense p^^ciiniary rewards 
lavished, not upon the non-commissioned officers and soldiers who 
did the fighting, but upon the leaders of Ihe mighty host sent out 
to cru3h the Boers. The rank and file will have to content them- 
selves with the medals and bits of ribbon graciously bestowed upon 
thorn by Royalty's own hands. In some cases, however, it is stated, 
the honour was declined. But what can compensate the unfortunate 
people o£ the Transvaal and the Orange Free State for tl)o nnntter- 
able wrongs they have had to endure ? They have lost all tliey held 
most dear — fatliers. sons, and brothers “ butchereil to make a British 
holiday ” — not to speak of the ruined homes, the devastattnl fields, 
the wholesale de-^triiction of property of every description, and the 
consequent withering away by famine and disease of thousands of 
helpless women and innocent children. Only Milton’s auldinui vers*^ 
can supply an image of the situation before and after : 

“This coiitiiu'nt of simcioiis 1 leaven, adorned 
Witli plant, fruit, /lower ambrosia I, gems and goI«l/’ 

This was Soutli Africa before Kngland turned her avaricious eyes 
upon its wealth and luxuriance, its teeming liarvests, its rich pastures 
covered with flocks and herds, and its inexhaustible mines of gold 
and precious gems. Behold it now, changed from a terrestrial 
paradise into a blackened w^ste, a charnel-house strewn with 
uncoffined dead, the skeletons of martyred men : 

“ The idoasjiiit valley of llinnom, Tophet thence, 

And blade Gehenna called the ty 2 )e of Bell.” 

What are the Oliristiau Churches about that they make not an 
effort to save Ihigland from the deep damnation that, unless she 
repents and makes reparation for the blood she has spilt and the 
devastation she has wrought, must, unless Christianity is a lictiou 

and the science of ethics a fraud, inevitably follow upon the atroci- 
ties committed and still committing in South Africa? Many people 
will think it not too much to have hoped tliat the ministers of the 
Christian Chnrcht s would have spoken out plainly and fearlessly in 
denunciation of England’s crimes, and warned her of the fate in 
store for the habitual and case-bardened criminal. A few good men, 
animated by the spirit of justice and righteousness, have, indeed, 
done their duty and spoken out bravely, among whom may be men- 
tioned Canon Hicks, of Manchester ; Mr. G. B. Thorne, in the 
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Primitive Methodist Chapel at Bradley, near Wolverhampton ; and 
Bev. H. M. Kennedy, Vicar of Plnmpton, Cnmberland. Bat what 
are these amongst so many ? How can they hope to work a miracle, 
or to make an impression upon the debased mind of the impenitent 
thief, when the vast majority of the Church of England, with arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other dignitaries at their heads, are either 
dumb, acquiescent, tacitly approving, or else, like the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, publicly blessing the cause and issuing 
forms of prayer for the success of the British arms ? 

I have before me the case of a dignitary of Christchurch Cathe- 
dral, who, speaking a short time ago at a meeting of the College 
Historical Society, in Trinity College, Dublin, did not scruple to 
address the youthful ahtinni of that great university in the following 
words, the subject being “ Britain’s Colonial Policy ” : 

“ Canon Cannicluiel, in ])roYiosing that ilio paper (tlio auditor’s address) 
be printed at the oxp<»nso of the Society, said wherever the Ihigof Eugland 
flow it meant liberty of mind and body an<l soul, toleration, free thought, 
and an open inarkoi for the world. 1'herel‘ore hc^ was for the [)olicy of 
Grab. In the cijiuso of hii inanity they ought to grab all they possibly 
could. Tf it should come about that they would have to liglit they would 
do it with clear cousciences and a stout heart, knowing freedom would 
follow in the wake of their shi)>s.’‘ 

I have referred to this outburst before, and introduce it here 
again as a forcible illustration of the ideas that are promulgated by 
some people who are accounted good Christians. A more savage, 
truculent, and impious utterance never issued from the Ups of 
mortal man, much less from the lips of a dignitary of the Protestant 
Church commissioned to teach the precepts embodied in the 
Sermon upon the Mount.*’ It is a manifest incitement to national 
robbery and murder by one whose mission it is to preach the gospel 
of love and mercy, not of piracy and plunder : 

“ Can this meau pcnico, the caljiinoss of the good. 

Or guilt grown old in desperate liardiliood i " 

For the honour of humanity there is something to set against such 
atrocious clerical declamation. Just as England was on the eve of 
drawing the sword and potting iu motion all the strength of her 
mighty military and naval resources to rob the 'fransvaal of its gold 
mines, and to attempt the extermination of a brave, just, upright 
and Christian people, an eminent and high-minded British states- 
man, Mr. John Morley, speaking to his constituents, asked the 
question, “ Were they (the Government) going to war in order that 
they might have their hands free to tear up a treaty to which they 
had solemnly set their seal, and to wipe out — to crush — a little State 
whose independence they had repeatedly declared their intense 
anxiety to respect and cherish ? ” 

Mr. Morley concluded a powerful and convincing speech in favour 
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of the independence of the Ti*ansvaal and of the maintenance of 
peace with the startling words, “ we do not want a pirate empire.” 
It will not be denied that the Kiglit Hon. John Morley is as good 
and upright a statesman as — say the Bight Hon. Arthur J, Balfour, 
but there is this difference between them, and it is a fundamental, 
a radical one : Mr. Morley condemns and abhors the policy of the 
pirate and grabber, Mr. Balfour approves of it, justifies and glories 
in it. Yet it may be said of him, as it was said of the pirate 
Lambro : 

“ You're wrong; he is the mildest miuineied iriiin 
That ever siaiUleil ship or eut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a genlleinau 
You never <‘ould divine his veal thought.'* 

Not tha\ any one would dream of suggesting that Mr. Balfour ever 
committed piracy, literary or otherwise, in hia own person — fjf«£ fmit 
per alinm furil jnr sc is, however, a familiar aphorism, and may be 
applied to the whole body of the Jingo Government, without any 
distinction whatever. They are each and all tarred with the same 
brush, the tar being particularly loathsome and evil smelling from 
the admixture of so much putrefying human blood. 

Mr. John Morley is not the only eminent Baglishinan who has 
denounced the piratical policy of the British Government in South 
Africa. Sir Henry Campboll^Banncrraan, Mr. Jieonard Courtney, 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Bryce, Sir William Harcourt, and numerous 
others have put their stigma upon it. Take the utterances of Sir 
William Harcourt, who is perhaps the most experienced statesman 
now in the British Empire. He has not hesitated to brand this 
piratical war with the red hot iron of his righteous indignation. 
Speaking to his constituents in September 1 891), on the eve of the 
breaking out of hostilities, he, in the course of bis condemnation of 

tlio Government policy, quoted from a speecb, made after Majato 

in defence of the rights of the Boers, in which Mr. Chamberlain, 
now Colonial Secretary in the Jingo Government said *‘the Boers 
are not naturally a warlike race, they inherit from their ancestors 
their unconquered love of freedom and liberty ... is it against 
such a nation that we are to be called upon to exercise the dread 
arbitrament of ivar ? '' When I first read this eftusivo expression of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tender feelings towards the Boers it occurred to 
my mind that it was altogether too sweet to be wholesome, and 
time has justified the suspicion. Well, *‘the dread arbitrament of 
war ” has been exercised with a vengeance, and exercised too under 
the auspices, and by the complicity of this very same Mr. Chamber- 
lain who, when he was in a state of grace, so strongly deprecated the 
commission of such a crime — Tcmpora mutaniur — times have 
changed, and he has changed with them. The erstwhile leader of 
the Radicals on the march* to the promised land of Arcadia where, 
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according to the Birminghanji programme ** three acres and a cow,” 
with various other advantages, not forgetting ** old age pensions,” 
awaited all British workmen, has gone over to the Philistines. It 
may be* asked what is a Philistine? The term comes from a 
Hebrew word, signifying to wander about, and Iherefore fits, like a 
glove, the individual who lias been Radical, Liberal, peace advocate, 
Unionist, and ultra Tory in turn ; who, having passed through every 
phase of entomological development, from egg to grub and grub to 
chrysalis, has reached the final stage of the imago and been meta- 
morphosed into a blood and thimdor Jingo, whose first act is to “ cry 
havock and let slip the dogs of war.” Yes, ho who but lately cooed, 
as softly as a sacking dove, over the peaceful disposition of the Boers 
and their inherited love of freedom, now screams, like a king vulture 
ravening for his prey, for their total extinction. 

The most ancient of all the g^^ds in the heathen mythology was 
Janus, a deity represented with two faces, so that he could see both 
ways at one and the same time — a very useful aiTaugenient under 
certain conditions, though by no means beautiful from an aesthetic 
point of view : 

“ Yet was not Jojseph thus by Nature sent 
To lead the guilty guilts worst instruinenl ? 

1 1 is soul was clianged before his deeds liad driven 
Him f<»rtli to war with man and forfeit Heaven,'^ 

If his biographers speak truth, he was, in his early days, a very 
good young man, who taught Sanclay-school in his native town, 
instructing in the doctrines of Christianity the young folk of Bir- 
mingham, whose week-days were devoted, it is said, to the manu- 
facture, amongst other nick-nackeries, of metal idols for sale to the 
savages of South Africa and other heathen countries, visited by 
England with a sword in her right band, a Bible in her left, and a 
pedlar’s pack upon her shoulders containing the aforesaid nick- 
nackeries, metal idols included. 

The massacres, the farm-burniugs, the destruction of growing 
crops and grain, the wrecking of mills and breaking of mill-stones, 
the tortures of the so-called concentration and refuge camps, the 
bodily and mental safferiugs of the vietims of British brutality have 
filled the cup of England's iniquity t • overflowing. The hecatomb 
of horror cries to heaven for vengeance upon those who are 
responsible for the guilt of it all. ITpon whom does the responsi- 
bility rest ? The English people, with many honourable exceptions, 
say upon the Boers, who they declare were the aggressors. But 
were they the aggressors ? How could they, under any possible 
circumstances, come into collision with England save as defenders 
of their own country from invasion ? If the whole population of 
the Transvaal could cross the six thousand miles of ocean and make 
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a descent npon England — an absard proposition — they would be 
wiped out of existence in an hoar ; and this is the nation arraigned 
at the bar of eternal justice for making war upon Great Britain. 
80 far from the Boers being the aggressors, it has been proved to 
demonstration that the Colonial Secretary, with consummate Machia- 
vellian craft, led them into a trap, and forced them in self-defence 
to strike the first blow, so that ho might be in a position to declare 
before the world that England was only acting on the defensive and 
has had right upon her side from the first. The beautiful allegory 
of the wolf and the lamb illustrates in mniutest detail what actually 
took placd. The illustration may be thought jejune and hackneyed, 
but I am tempted to introduce the familiar story, it is so relevant, 
and because these old-world instances are pregnant with wisdom 
and enlightenment. 

The wolf, who was drinking at the stream above, accused the 
lamb, who was drinking lower down, of muddying the water, and 
when the lamb explained that such could not possibly be the case, 
as the stream flowed downwards from whero the wolf was drinking, 
the savage beast flew into a rage, declared the laniVs statement a 
lie, accused tbia lamb in particular and all lambs and sheep in 

general of various liigli criuies aud mioUomoauottrs, wpeoiaiiy tho 

oritue of wolf-hating, and thereupon attacked the little lamb and 
tore it in pieces. 

The history of what brought on the war, though a long and 
sensational one, can be compressed into a very small compass without 
detracting from the damning character of the evidence against the 
British Government. 

The Dutch were the first to colonise South Africa, having bought 
the land upon which they settled from a Hottentot chief for a large 
sura of money. This became the site of Cape l^own of the present 
day. In 1 793 the English took possession of the colony, and then 
the troubles began. They kept hustling the Boers all over the place 
for many years, and finally robbed them of their legitimate rights 
and drove them to wander away, or trek, in search of new homes. 
The great trek of 1836 was intended to sever all relations between 
the British and the Boers, the sole aim of the Dutchmen being to 
find a country in which to form a now settlement beyond the 
wilderness and far beyond the limits of British territory, so as to be 
rid for ever of the odious British rule. It is not necessary to enter 
into events that happened subsequently until we come to the Sand 
River Treaty of January 17, 1852, made between England and the 
Transvaal, and which guaranteed to the Boers their national 
independence absolutely and for all time. I have the text before 
me. It is unnecessary to quote the document in full. The following 
brief extract is sufficient to indicate the nature of the solemn treaty 
entered into on that occasioii : 
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“ The Assistant Commissioners guamntee in the fullest manner, on the 
part of tho British Government, to the emigrant farmei'S beyond the Taal 
River the right to manage their own ailairs and to govern themselves 
according to their own laws, without any interference on the part of the 
British Government, and that no encrojichment shall be m^o on the 
territory beyond, to the north of the Vaal River.” 

A considerable period of peace and prosperity followed upon the 
completion of the Sand River Treaty. But the evil spirit and 
treacherous diplomacy of English officials kept dogging the steps of 
the Boers wherever they went, ever on the watch for a pretext to carry 
out the settled policy of piracy and grab; the English political agents 
being the pioneers and executants of the Government policy. The 
brazen perfidy of the performers in those trick of the loop ” trans- 
actions can be called nothing else than downright blackguardism. 
England^ in her piratical expeditions, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or America, has always professed her great love for the human race, 
going on the broad principle of an earnest desire to promote the 
general welfare of mankind. This is sheer hypocrisy ; her love for 
other peoples is the love of the tiger and the shark for their prey. 
Take the condition of the subject races. Wherever the British flag 
floats they are kept down with a hand of iron, taxed to the utter- 
most farthing, and compelled by the harshest means to pay out of 
their extreme poverty for the privilege of living under British rule. 
Tbe recarrenli faminGs and plagaos in India are said to be directly 
traceable to the fact th«at over-taxation for Government purposes 
disables the natives from making provision against bad times. 
People who could live upon twopence a day, if they had even 
that, to purchase a handful of rice and a pinch of silt, are 
left to die of hunger while their English rulers are living 
at ease surrounded by every luxury. Even the wretched 
black men in various parts of Africa, under the blessings 
of English government, are compelled to pay a hut tax 
for the miserable shanties they build to shelter them from sun and 
storm. John Bull is too much given to patting himself on the 
back and posing as the possessor of all the virtues, praising God that 
he is not like other men, while at the same time he is engaged in 
slaying and oppressing his fellow-creatures wherever he goes. Mr. 
Gladstone did not hesitate to show up his Pharisaism when he wrote 
(in the Ninetecriith Century JReview, July 1889), “ Englishmen have 
been comfortably ensconced in a belief of their own habitual mode* 
ration and humanity past as well as present.” Twenty-five years 
after the Sand River Treaty, which barred for ever the interference 
of England in the afiairs of the Boers, the wolf appears upon the 
scene, in the person of the redoubtable Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, who is sreceived by the Trans- 
vaal Government in a very friendly manner. His ostensible busi- 
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ness was to inquire into complaints made by certain British snbjects 
against the Boer Government, but it instantly became evident that 
this honest gentleman’s intentions or instructions went very much 
further, and that it had been predetermined to annex the Transvaal. 
Having made the necessary arrangements, by massing an army on 
the Natal frontier, and with a Zulu army of reserve ready to hand, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone threw off the mask, and issued the follow- 
ing manifesto to President Burgers : 

“ Prbtokia, Aiitil 9, 1877. 

“ Sm, — When, with several gentlemen of my staif, 1 met your 
Honour on Satiirdiiy last, you requested me to conununicate to you in 
writing what F had then and previously on various ociciisions explained to 
you verbally — namely, tliat, looking at the condition of the country, the 
weakness of the Coverninent, and the iK)sitioii of danger to which the 
circumstances surrounding the State expose, not only the State itself, but 
also her Majesty’s subjects and possessions in South Africa, and further 
looking to the fact that the inherent weakness of the State is such as to 
preclude all hope of its recovering its prestige with the native races or the 
confidence of Kuroj-Kjan communities, and that therefore these distressing 
conditions must become daily worse, and speedily produce anarchy and 
dissolution, 1 was convinced that no other remedy could be applied to save 
it and South Africji from the gravest consequences, except the extension 
over the Transvaal of her Majesty's authority and rule. I am therefoi’C 
compelled to tell you that I see no way out of the difficulties of the Trans- 
vaal, which are at this moment practically the serious difficulties of Soutli 
Africa, except hy adopting, as soon as possible, the measures I have above 
described. 

“(Signed) T. Shepstone, 

//di* Commissioner/' 

On receiving this manifesto President Burgers at once issued a 
strong protest, concluding with the words : 

“ I do liei*eby in the name of and by authority of the Clovernment and 
the people of the South African Hepublic solemnly piotest sigainst the 
intended annexcation.” 

The Executive Committee of the Republic met immediately and 
resolved at once to despatch a deputation to London with a firm 
remonstrance against the proposed act of aggression, pointing out 
that 


“ The Government of the South African Republic is not aware of ever 
liaving given any reason for a hostile act on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, nor any ground for an act of violence,” 

but 

“ has ever shown its readiness, and is still prepared to do all which in 
justice and equity may be demanded, and also to remove all causes of 
dissatisfaction that may exist.” 

In short, the Transvaal Government exhausted all the resources 
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of diplomacy^ carrying coucessfiion to the verge of foolishness, to 
avoid bloodshed and disorder ; and finally it resolved to snbmit 
temporarily; under protest, to the unjust action of the British 
Government, at the same time a deputation, consisting of the Vice- 
President of the Eepublic, Mr. Kruger, and Dr. Jorissen, State 
Attorney, was sent to represent the state of affairs to the British 
Government. The deputation reached London at the end of June 
1877 and laid the case before J^ord Carnarvon, the then Colonial 
Secretary, who told them bluntly 

“ I should only bo mislendiniL'you If 1 were to holtl out to you the sli^jhtest 
exi)ectjiiion that the policy vvhicli Im.s been adopted [that is to say, the 
policy of the Pirate Eiiipivo] could now be altei’od, or that the annexation 
of the Transvaal could be umlonc.’’ 

And now a word as to the false pretences upon which the attempt 
has been made to destroy the national life of the 'J'ransvaaL Sir 
Theopbilus Shepstoiie, al^out whose qualifications as a past master 
of grabbers I will havo something to say presently, put forward in 
his manifesto of April 0, 1 877, the inherent weakness of the 
State ” as the priucipal reason for annexing it to the British Empire 
— a manifest lie. The next lie is that “ the great majority of the 
Boers approved of the annexation, a fractional minority only opposing 
it.’’ These pretences are as false as ever emanated from the 
father of lies himself. The action of the Boers in the field, and of 
the Boer Government in C'oancil, give che lie direct to both charges. 

A more powerful fighting force for its numbers or more united State 
than the Transvaal never existed upon earth, as shown by the 
tremendous stand they have made and still are making against over- 
whelming numbers. Reference is made above to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone as a past master of grabbers, and therefore a fitting agent in 
carrying out the felonious designs of the English Government on the 
Transvaal. In the correspondence of Lord Welby, on behalf of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary for the Colonies, the miserable petty 
peculation shown is something incredible. Regarding Sir Theophilus 
Shepatone’s financial account, Sir Reginald (now Lord) Welby writes 
on April 17, 1883 : 

The account is of a most un.satisfactory charsicter, vouchei’s and 
detiiils are produced for about one-third only of the payments, and the 
small portion that is capable of thorough examination contains evidence 
that the uuvouched resiilue includes several duplicsxte charges. One item, 
describecl as forage, contsiined a concertina, a set of vases, a great coat, and 
some muslm.” 

The then Secretary for the Colonies made an appeal ad ^niseri- 
cordiam to the Treasury on behalf of his subordinate. The following 
is an extract from the reply of Mr. Leonard Courtney, then Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, dated October 16, 1884 : 
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“ A charge for forage which includes a concertina, a gi’eat coat, and a 
set of vases is simply an impertinence on the p<art of the accountant, and 
my Lords feel sure the Secretary of State will not wish them to charge 
the consolidated fund with tlie cost of Sir Theophilus Shoi.Kstone*s hat, Mr. 
H. 0. Shepstone’s hair brushes, Mr. Finney’s cricket-bat, or IMr/ Thirsk’s 
fishing-rod.” * 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s manifesto of April 1), 1877, addressed 
to the President, intimating his resolve to deprive the Transvaal of 
its independence, began pompously as follows : ‘‘ When loilh several 
(jentlcmcv of wy dnjj' I met your Honour.*’ 

The gaiflancii of the slaf wore the accomplices of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone in this barefaced act of brigandage. Merciful heaven ! 
to think of a noble nation like the Boers subjected to war, pesti- 
lence, famine, and all their attendant evils, that such miscreants as 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone and liis staff of gentlemen, relying on the 
complacence of the Iloinedovernment, might be in a position to pick 
the pockets of tlie British public. 

Attention was drawn just now to the silence of tlie clergy on the 
subject of South Africa. Tt may perhaps be said that the war craze 
has got such a hold on the minds of the people that no minister of 
any Protestauc (’hurcli, unless he is a man of iron nerve and tender 
conscience, dare speak against the war from the pulpit. This may 
be so, but there is a privileged place where the dignitaries of the 
Church can speak out if they are so minded. Why do they nob do 
so ? There are many venerable upright and learned men on the 
bench of bishops in the House of Lords whose silence must naturally 

bo interpreted by their lay colleagues as a tacit approval of the work 
that is going on in South Africa. Are they willing to be thought 
aiders and abettors of crime ? Do they approve of it, and if not, 
why do they not testify in favour of righteousness and peace ? 

To judge by results it would appear that Eaglish statesmen, with 
rare exceptions, never consider the ethical side of the (juestion, and 
it is high time for them to begin. They would find in the cele- 
brated work of the late Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Cambridge University, on Practical Ethics, 
ample food for relleclion. It is highly probable they would be 
obliged to recognise themselves as the “ unscrupulous statesmen ” 
who have “ made wars that were substantially acts of conscious 
brigandage,” and have been “ applauded for so doing by the nations 
whom they led, who have suffered a temporary obscurity of their 
moral sense under the iiiHuence of national ambition.” Professor 
Sidgwick, who wrote a considerable time before the Jameson Raid, 
seems to have bad a foreknowledge of what was about to happen. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before,’’ and the shadow cast 
upon the Transvaal was black and terrible beyond conception as 
subsequent events have proved. Anyhow, although Professor Sidg- 
wick was generalising, his words appear to have a special applica- 
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bility to the Boer War, the action of the Colonial Secretary in regard 
to it, and to the obscuration of the moral sense of the people of 
England on the subject. But to cite Professor Sidgwick again: 
“The immorality of such unscrupulous aggression is simple, and 
the duty is no less clear for any individual in the aggressing country 
to use any moral and intellectual influence he may possess — foMntif 
unpopularity — to prevent the immoral act.” I now come to the 
most remarkable of Professor Sidgwick's utterances, most remarkable 
for the reason that with singular prescience, still of course general- 
ising, he mirrors forth with startling effect what actually took 
place — ^in other words, how the Boers were drawn into the war : 

“ Let us pliice ourselves," ho c«iys, “ at the point of view of a nation that 
is being drawn into what it l egards as a just war according to the received 
principles of international justice. . . . War is not only obviously just 
against actual aggression, but when aggression is unmistakably being 
prepared the nation threat<ine<l cjinnot be condemned for striking the first 
blow, if tliis is an important gain for selLdofence.*^ 

I have in former articles pointed out the fraudulent use made of 
the so-called Outlander grievances, and various other false pretences, 
to mask the deliberate resolve of the British Government to grab 
the Transvaal. Eventually diamonds were discovered in the two 
Republics ; the usual rush of English diggers took place, and in 1871 
the annexation of the diamond fields was effected, an act of robbery 
which Mr. Froude calls “ perhaps the most discreditable incident in 
British colonial history.” 

On January 21, 1881, there was a big debate in the House of 
Commons on the question of the annexation of the Transvaal. 
There is always a full-dress debate in the House when anything 
particularly shameful has been done, for the reason that there are 
always some respectable men in Parliament who object to aiding or 
abetting the Government in its dirty work. The late Mr. Bylands, 
Member for Burnley, moved : 

“ That this House is of opinion that the annexation of the Transvaal was 
impolitic and unjustifiable, and would view with regret any measure taken 
by her Majesty's Government witli the object of enforcing English 
supremacy on the people of the Transvaal who rightly claim their national 
independence.” 

The issue is here put plainly by an honest Englishman ; Mr. Cart- 
Wrigbl)) Membor for Oxfordshire, eeconded the motion. Nothing 
could be fairer or stronger than the terms in which mover and 
seconder spoke in condemnation of the act of annexation. Now, by 
whom was the motion opposed and in what interest? It was 
opposed by two London bankers in the interests of Mammon wor- 
^ippers, el hoc genus omne — by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Lombard 
Street, Member for London University, a great authority on hymen- 
opterouB insects of the genus formica, and Mr. B. N. Fowler, also 
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a London banker, hailing from Cornbill. The mere mention of the 
fact is snffioient to indicate the nature of the opposition amd its 
Bonree. The motion was defeated. The gold interest won ; then 
came the retrocessiou of 1881, the rearrangement of 1884, the recog- 
nition of the antonomy of the Transvaal, and the dropping of the 
claim of suKerainty. But Majuba had to be avenged ; the conspirators 
were still at work. A bogus insurrection hatched in Johannesburg 
resulted in the miserable piMso of the Jameson liaid. Then came 
more plotting and more conspiring. All the artifices of the juggler, 
the impostor, and the cheat were practised to induce the Boers to 
give up their independence and come under British rule. But all 
the tricks and stratagems of Chamberlain, Milner, Rhodes and Co. 
were met bravely and resolutely with a determined ntm ftmumm. 
Finally, the brave President, the undaunted Panl Kruger, was called 
upon by Chamberlain to Stand and deliver whereupon the Dick 
Turpin of the affair is treated to a fight the like of which the world 
never saw before, nor is it likely ever to see again — a fight that 
was not expected and is not yet over. 

Before concluding I desire to refer to the testimony of a distin- 
guished and disinterested Englishman, an impartial witness, as to 
facte within his own knowledge. Any person who wishes to verify 
the citations can refer to the London J’imrs, October 24 and 31, 
1899. I allude to the letters of Mr. P. C. Selous, the celebrated 
traveller and hunter, who lived for twenty years amongst the 
Boers. He was there at the time of the Jameson Raid. My 
recollection is that the conspirators attempted to implicate him 
in the Raid, either before or after the event, and that he withdrew 
from the country and returned to England to avoid taking any part 
p/‘o or ron on the occasion. Tn reply to charges against the Boers, 
he says: 

“ I have never mt.'t with anything but hospitality and kindness, and 
n:»turiilly at the present moment, wlien 1 firmly bolievo tliat there is a 
design iti certain qnai’toiM to force a war upon them wJiicli it will be made 
to apjKiar that they have forced upon us. I feel a great deal of sympathy 
with them.” 

Mr. Selous proceeds : 

“ As for the Boer-s liaving a contempt for Knglishmon as individuals, 
•that is nonsense. Tliey hate tho British Government, mid, knowing their 
history, I for one thiuk they have ample reason for doing so; but the 
individual Rnglishraen that they know they take at his real value.” 

I conclude this article with an aspiration few Englishmen will 

venture to join in. May God defend the right ! 


W. J. CORBGT. 
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THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL’S ACCUSA- 
TIONS AGAINST THE BOERS EXAMINED. 


‘‘ Tho of a jrooil, that is, speaking generally, 

a (Icfensixe cause, of Jighting for lioartli and home, 
of iiolivcring no blow except- in answer l.o one given, 
or iiitench»d and prcparetl. is not only a moral 
warrant, but a real and fertile source of military 
<*lK'rirV.’' - W. E. CrLAl>8TONlJ, (ihanhvfsi;, vol. iv. 
p. ‘212. 

"The question i.s wlietlicr the Boers w'oro justified in 
a>.sumiug that they were about to be attacked. If so, 
the inva.Mon wras a mf‘a.surc of legitimate defence.*’ — 
/hiUi/Aitr.'ff July 2*), ]‘.>01. 


AT/nioUliii 1 dissont from most of the statements in the Bislioj) of 
LiverpooFs letter to the Swiss clergy, who appealed to British 
Christians to stop the present war in South Africa, yet I must admit 
that thanks are due to him for presenting in so compendious a form 
the case for subjugating and annexing the devastated territorif3S of 
the Boer Republics. 

The pleas used and the accusations made by the Bishop have been 
so much circulated during the last two years in the pro-subju- 
gationist press, and are now so widely accepted among all classes of 
the community, that it has become almost imperative in the interests 
of truth alone, to say nothing of those of justice, to submit them to 
a searching examination, in order, if possible, to determine the 
exact degree of accuracy or inaccuracy attaching to them. Before, 
liowever, coming to close quarters with them, it is, I think, desirable 
for me to state as clearly and briefly as possible what my own 
position is with regard to the subject to which they relate. 

Rightly or wrongly, I hold that the attempt on the part of the 
British Government to destroy the independence of the two Dutch 
Republics is a deliberate violation of the golden rule to do unto others 
as we think others, in similar circumstances, ought tO do UOtO US. 
I am convinced that if the Boers were m tte position Of th0 British, 
and the British in that of the Boers, the British would think their 
enemies were doing wrong in seeking to destroy for others what 
they so highly value for themselves. If this is pro-Boerism I plead 
guilty to the charge. It seems to me, however, that such a position 
is an absolutely impartial one. It has, I humbly conceive, nothing 
whatever to do with special preferences for this nationality or the 
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other natipnality. That it seems at present to make for the^ 
advantage of the Boers is a mere accident of its application. The 
day may not be far distant when the British will be glad to avail 
themselves of it without being able to do so. Correctly described, 
my position is no more pro-Boer than pro-British. It is based upon a • 
dictum, not only of Christianity, but of the reason which was before 
Christianity, and which would remain if Christianity ceased to be. 
It is based upon a law binding equally on all mankind, whether Jews 
or (S entiles, whether Boers or Britons. In that law there is no 
recognition of any distinction between Christians and non-Christians. 
It commands all men simply and solely in virtue of their nationality, 
and quite irrespective of the particular religions to whicli they may 
or may not assent. It commands men simply and solely as men. 
By it, and not by their religious l)eiiefs or non-beliefs, are they 
judged. Not he that crieth “ Lord, Lord,” but he that obeys the 
moral law (d* the Kternal is the man to whom alone can apply the 
words: “Well done thou and faithful servant: enter now into 
the knowledge and love of God, which is joy without end.” 

Whether it benelits Boer or Briton, whoever it bcacfitsor whoever 
it injures, T trust that the outcome of this struggle for freedom and 
for independence will be the triumph of right, and the overthrow, 
utter and complete, of wrong. This sentiment, no doubt, Dr. 
Chavasso will heartily reciprocate, and the bulk of the British people 
will echo it in their hearts. 1 must give them credit for continuing 
the struggle because they honestly believe thtat the object for which 
they fight is a right object, and worthy of a great people. If this 
is so they will be able to understand the Boers whom they claim to 
be actuated by a similar conviction. The struggle in one form or 
another will go on until one of the two contending parties acknovr- 
ledgos itself in the wrong. The British profess to have placed their 
trust in God. The Boers profess to have done tiie same. We shall 
see to which side victory is ultimately given. On the Boer side 
there is no doubt as to the result. “ Wo can’t lose,” said one of 
the Boer women whose husband was at St. Helena; “ we can’t lose ; 
it would not be right. God would never allow it.” “ God will see 
us righted,” said a Boer prisoner at St. Uelena to Mrs. Green when 
she visited that island prison. And the manifesto which President 
Steyn issued to his burghers on the outbreak of the war concludes 
with these inspiring sentiments : 

“ Let US look forward with confidence to a succesisful issue of the 

struggle, trusting to that Higher Power without whose assistance human 
wetipons avail nothing. To the God of our fathers we hninbly commend 
the justice of our cause. May He defend the right, and may He bless 
our weapons. Under bis banner we pi*oceed to battle for freedom and for 
fatherland.” ^ 


* Th/iat' I/istori/ oftJie Wur in Smtli Africa, vol. i. p. 375. 
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This sablime faith has shown itself in deeds which prove that the 
spirit of the old days, when Greece withstood the Persian host, is 
still alive in the world, even in the hearts of those simple South 
African farmers who were to be so easily and so speedily crashed to 
earth so that they should never be able to rise again ! Truly, it is 
a sight for gods and men! An empire of 50,000,000 putting forth 
its utmost available military strength to crash, with the (mistance of 
natives, ^ome 195,000 Boors/ and after two years of disaster and 
humiliation such as it has never had to endure even at the hands of 
great military powers, being as far as ever from breaking the 
unbreakable spirit against which it contends ! This is a transaction 
that moat assuredly will reflect no glory on the would-be subjugator 
and annexationist. In such a cause for such a selfish object, after so 
ignoble a struggle so inhumanely conducted at the expense of 
thousands of lives of helpless women and children, and with such 
overwhelming odds in his favour, victory for him will be no better 
than defeat, and equally with tho latter will only serve to carry his 
name down to everlasting infamy. It will be said, and said truly, that 
for the sake of mere material gain for himself, or for the millionaires, 
who have used him as their cat* s-paw, he has turned his back upon 
the teachings of the founder of his religion, in order that he may the 
more easily play the part of pirate and murderer on a large scale. 
It will be said, and said with perfect truth, that instead of being 
animated in this matter by the spirit of Christ, he has let himself 
become possessed with the demon that inspires the wretched war 
songs contributed to the Jingo Press and sung in the music halls ; 
songs stuffed from beginning to end with appeals to just those very 
passions against which the founder of Christianity lifted bis voice. 
For in truth if you take out of these wicked productions all their 
base appeals to national, or perhai>s I ought noiv to say imperial 
vain-glory; to pride, to hatred, malice, and every form of 
nncharitableness and little-mindedness, there will be nothing of any 
moment left in them, and certainly uotlimg to gain them the admira- 
tion and applause which from little minds they so readily obtain. 

Dr. Chavasse endeavours to dispose of the appeal of the Swiss 
clergy by taking three distinct lines of argument. The first relates 
to the origin of the war, the second to farm burning, and the third 
to the concentration of Boer women and children in the death trape 
called refuge camps. I shall only be able in this article to examine 
the first, which runs as follows : 

‘‘(1) We did not seek the war. It was forced upon us by men w^ho, 
whatever may have been their pretext, really aimed, as is now beyond 
doubt, at the overthrow of British power in South Africa and at tho 
setting up of a South African Bopublic. They deliberately invaded 
British territory and publicly annexed it.” 

* The War €bgain$i the JhUcl^ Mepuhlies in South Africa, By H. J. Ogden. P. 9. 
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Perhaps the best way of dealing with the first statement in this 
quotation is to ask the question it so naturally suggests : What, 
then^ did you seek ? You violated the clearly expressed provisions 
of the Convention of 1884, by interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal, and backing up your interference with threats' and 
a display of armed force. You must have bfid some reason for 
doing this. What was that reason ? Did you dream that, by means of 
bluff, you would bo able to bring the Hoers to such a state of abject 
fear that they would for ever afterwards submit to all your illegal 
demands, to the number of which, apparently, there was no limit what- 
ever ? If so, you made as bad a calculation of the character of the 
Boers as you made of the military strength required to cru.'?h them. 
Still, I will not venture to say that something of this kind may not have 
been present in your mind. Of course you did not seek war if you 
could get what you wanted without it. A gentleman of the 
road does not seek to kill his victim if he can get his money with- 
out killing him. Tho only important thing fur him is that he shall 
get the money ; by peaceable throats, accompanied by a peaceable 
display of arms, if possible ; but by the putting of such tlireats into 
execution if necessary ; only in any case the money must be got. 

The theory of bluH* appears to have been accepted by a prominent 
politician. iSpeaking in the House of Commons on February 2, 1 i>00, 
Mr. Bryn Boberts said : 

“ T will toll llie House what was tho real oaiiso of it [the war]. It may 
be summed up in oiio word, ‘ JiluU*— Bluff! * T am perfectly certain that 
tho country nevej* intended to ^'o to war on account of these grio\ ancos 
[lack of the fraiicliise, li'c.]. \V"(' were assim*il l>y the l.\‘ipo press*-' that we 

’ As t'xaiaplns of tliroals. take thosu of Mr. rkainboil.-iiirs llif^bbiiry speeclj, 
wherein he compares Pre.'iulonti Kruger to a .Mjueezc'l and thrcaleiis that if 

the diploriiatie. knot is not unloosed “ other iLLeiiii.'. ” will have to be taken to unloose 
it. Ifc al.so talks ol the .vamis in tho hour-glass running out, and u.sc.s otlier God- 
Almighiy-to-a hlar-k-boctlc l.ingungc which ho would net luivo dared to u‘«e if a groat 
European Tower had bcx*n in the cji.se. At a i)«'nod much oailicr tliaii Iho date of the 
Highbury speech he had shown what his intention wa^. Within three week's after 
the Raid Mr. Chairihcrlaui sent ,1 cable to Sir H. Kobiu.«on, the High Colum^^sionc*l■, 
described hy the latter as “ intiraating that lie was con.'^idcring, in concert with his 
colleagues, the propiicly of i mined lately sciuliiig large forvic, including cavalry and 

artillery, to the Gape, to provide for all eventualities” (c. SOtJ')). Sir II. T'obinson 
replied, dcrireriatiiig tlio proposcjl <Io.spatch of large force,” and it w.i*' abandoned. 
But as cjirly as January 4 Mr. (Jliambcriain wrote, in a despatcli to Sir H. llobinson, 
the following threat against the Transvaal Goveriiinont : “The ilangoi* from which 
they have juoL cscjiped was real, and one which, if the causes that led up to it are 
not removed, may recur, though in a diiferent foroi” {The li’i/c the Datvh 

by H. J. Ogden, page *21). Yet he could use different laiiguago when it 
suited him. Writing in the same month to Tresident Kruger, wlieii tho Vresident 
had the lives of the captured Jlritish raiders in his hands, Air. Chamberlain said : 
“For myself, J have always felt confidence in your m.'igiianiniil y.’’ Air. 0. Greene, 
British Agent at I'roloria, also threatened the Boers with war. Acicortling to hi.s state- 
ment in his telegram of August 15, he told their lytatc-Allorney *• that her ATajesty's 
Government, wlio had given pledges to the IJitlauders, would be bound to a.ssert their 
demands, and, if m'CCbsury, to press them by force ” (Blue Book, c. 0.V21, p. -15). 

® “ There was not the slightest chance of war. Kruger must give way as he did on 
the last occ.asion [over the Drifts |. He (Mr, Rhodes) would leave the question now, 
^causG it was only the temporary trouble in South Africa.” (From a speech made by 
Mr. Rhodes on August 11, 1899). On another occasion Air. Rhodes said: “The 
armed strength of the Boers is the greatest unpricked bubble in the world. Kruger 

Vob. 156. — ^No. 5. 2 L 
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had only to be firm in our attitude, and point our cannon at President 
Kruger, and he would climb down. We were told that it was only neces* 
sary for us to be firm to secure acquiescence ; and 1 am afraid I cannot 
acquit the Liberal party from some share of blame in the matter.” 

Possibly the Liberal party was only bluffed when told that bluff 
would get what was wanted without war. But what conclusion were 
the Boers warranted in drawing ? Between June and October they 
saw the British garrison in South Africa jump from 10,000 to 
24,700 men. When they remonstrated they were told that the 
troops were there not only for defence but for “ eventualities ” ! On 
October 7 an additional force of 48,000 men was called out for 
active service in South Africa. At the same time the British 
Government, having refused the five-years franchise on the very 
reasonable conditions attaclied to it,^ and still withholding the 

will bluster and bluff, and bully, but it will take a great deal lo make him fight.” It 
took the calling out of ttic Rnti.'-li Ib-.scrves. . Then a bubble was imleed pricked, the 
bubble of military prestige that. Iiad hithertt) been onjuyed by tlie British ICiupire. 

^ These couditlons were ; (1) That the Brilisli Governmont should offer no further 
interference with the internal uffjiirs of the Transvaal, except such as might be war- 
ranted by the Convention o\' ISS 1, or by international law. (2) That the Govcnimont 
should drop the a.^'sertion of suzerainty, which was dropped in IRSl, and which they 
bad no right to have revived. (:i) Tliat other <piestions in dispute should bo sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The five->ears franchise, ucoompaiiied with these coT?ditiuns, 
was offered on August Ith Mr. Chaml crlain has aflirmetl that he sent ‘’a qualified 
acceptuace ” of the Boer pro]X)siIs. Whether he dul so or not ni,'.y be best judged 
from the followiug dialogue, wliieh took place between him and fc>ir Kdward Clarke 
in the Ifoufiie of Commons on October 19, I.S99. In tho cour*-** of a st>eech of that 
date, Sir 15. Clarke said: 

“XllC CiiDraOrdUlUry jUuKUllt that hua lOaikcU the of thirt ovenhig has 

been the statement of the Colonial Si^oietary that the answer to that proposal [of the 
iivc-years franchise] might be taken as an .accoptaiioc. I should like to know, was 
that answer intended us an acceptance ? 

“Mr. CJiAMDKKLAlN : At that time wo thought the proposals of the Transvaal 
extremely ptoinising. Wo intemled to send a most conciliatory answer accepting, as 
far as it was humanely po.'ssiblc, their proposal, and, as the only ])oint of difforeuce 
was the internal intervention, I thought my.'ielf it wiiuJd ];e accepted. 

‘‘ Sir K. Clark w : Then J. take it that it w'as intended to be an accc[itaiice. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if that wore so- -if, in fact, the Colonial See rotary intonderl to accept the 
proposals of theTransvafd, then undoubtedly this amciidnieiit is proved up to the hilt. 

“ Mr. CtiAMBKJlLAlN : The hon. member harps upon the word ‘acceptance.’ He 
must remember be asked me the (|ucstion whether we intended l.o accjept. I myself 
should have thought lh.at the Boers wculd havo taken it as an acceptance. But 1 
suppose it may be properly described a.s a qualified acceptance. We did not accept 
everything, but wc accepted at lea.st nine-tenths of the whole. 

** Bir £. Claukts : Really this becomes more and more sad. It is tlreadful to think 
of a country of this kind entering ui)on a war, a crime against civili.sation, when this 
sort of thing has been going on. Why, in the very next sentence [i.c., of the despatch 
of September 81 the right hon. gentleman ttaya : ‘ It is on this ground that her 
Majesty’s Government have been compelled to regard the last proposal of the 
Government of the South African Ucpublic as unacceptable in the form in which it 
has been presented.’ 

** Mr. Ghamuerlatn : In the form. 

“ Sir E. Clarke : Is it a matter of form 7 

“ Mr. ClTAMUERLAiN : Yes.” 

On October 25, in the House of Commons, Mr. Courtney referred to these state- 
ments, and Mr. Chamberlain replied. 

“Mr. Courtney : The next point is the rights of the Outlanders, and here we have 
got a five-years franchise promised ; at first seven years, and then five years, subject 
to conditions, to which my right hon. friend sent an answer intended to be received 
as an acceptance. (An lion, member dissented.) My right hon. friend is quite equal 
to denying my statement if it is wrong. 

“ Mr. Chamberlain : Oh, well, then I do deny it. I did not think it worth while 
.to interrupt my hon. friend, because he knows I have said over and over again a 
.^^j^naiified ’ acceptance, and he always omits the adjective. 
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proposals for a .final settlement which it had promised to send, g^ve 
every warrant for the conclusion that nothing less than an abject 
submission on the part of the Boers to every demand it might think 
fit to make, would save them from an invasion to enforce those 
demands at the point of the bayonet. To the Boers this could mean 
nothing less than the ofTeritig of a choice betsreon losing their inde- 
pendonco and fighting for it. For when a state has to submit under 
threat of compulsion to every demand made upon it, that state is no 
longer independent even in its internal affairs. 

This was the position immediately before the ultimatum was sent. 
The Boers were waiting for the proposals which were to constitute a 
final settlement of the dis])ute, and which they were told, once on 
September 2»5, and once* again on a subsec^uent duie,’ would shortly 
be made to them. But instead of these proposals being sent, 
they were held back w’hile 48,000 men were got ready for active 
service in South Africa. Why were these 48,000 men ordered out ? 
Were they to be inarched to the enemy's borders and home again 
without firing si shot ? Were they merely to be sent as an additional 
force to defend the colonies ? But the safety of the colonies was 
already ensured according to the judgment of the Government's 
military advisers. To tliis fact we have the testimony of Lord 
Lansdowno. »S peaking in the House of Lords on March 15, 1901, 
the head of tlie War Oflioe said : “ We believed that the country 

was not ready for war in tlie uiuntlis of June and duly idjy, and 

we therefore contented ourselves with taking those measures we 
wore advised were sufficient to insure the safety of the colonies 
in the meantiino.” And on August 10, 1899, the Titacs had said : 

“ The regular troops at pvcjsent iii South Africta, together with the 
irregular levies at the disposal of the authorities, would bo fully equal to 
cope with any force the hoerb (jould put into the field.'’ 

Thus although all moaaures believed to be needful for the defence 
of the colonies had confessedly been taken, yet still the situation 
in this country continued to grow more and more threatening. 

The Daily (rva^^hir for September 28 deals with “ War Prepara- 
tions,” “ Sailing of Artillery Troopships,” “ Extensive Purchase of 
Horses and Mules in America.” After asking “ Is Peace Possible ?” 
the writer of the leading article in the same issue goes on to say 
that “ the Cabinet will meet to-morrow to draw up what will 
virtually be an ultimatum to the Transvaal,” After the war had 

“Mr. CouuTNicY; You said nine-tenths. Is the onc*tcnth worth war? TelPus 
what the onc-tenth is. 

“Mr. OliAMfiicuLAiN : 1 do not think it was worth war. 

“Mr. OoURTNKY : Tell us what the one- tenth is. 

“ Mr. Cham ms iUj A IN : Why did not Freaident Kruger give way ? 

“Mr. OolJBTNFA': Because lie did not understand the despatch: it was never 
explained to him. Arc we going to fight for the tenth point? As to that, Mr. 
Speaker, history, I think, will judge.'’ 

^ See the Boer Ultimatum. 
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commencedi Sir William Harcourt, in the House of Commons, 
wanted to see the proposals of that ultimatum. I dare say the 
right hon. gentleman does/’ was Mr. Chamberlain’s reply, ‘^but 
that want never be gratified. That ultimatum is buried and 
is never likely to be raised again.” Yet on October 25, 1899, 
Mr. Chamberlain, replying in the House of Commons to Mr. 
Courtney, asked: “Why did not President Kruger give way?” 
How the .President could give way to demands which were held 
back, and of which he was not allowed to have any knowledge, 
it would, I think, be difficult even for Mr. Chamberlain to explain. 
History will brand this transaction as it deserves. You threaten 
a man that if he does not do what is required of him, you will take 
means to force him, and yet you do not let him know what is 
required of him, lest, by compliance, he should deprive you of 
any excuse for using the said means. And whilo you are treating 
him in this manner you expect him to wait quietly until sixty or 
seventy thousand armed men are massed near his frontiers. Well 
may you dislike the idea of arbitrating the whole question ! Yon 
know that your case will not bear examination and hosi voi a 
vpon. 

Is there any country in the world which, having every reason for 
concluding that it is about to be invaded, would remain passive until 
about sixty or seventy thousand men were massed upon its borders, 
ready to strike a sudden blow at a moment’s notice, or at no notice 
at all ? In 1893 a Uritish force had struck wifliout previous notice. 
Was it to be reasonably expected that the Poers would wait for a 
repetition of that despicable act of treachery ? * As a matter of 
fact, however, before he sent the ultimatum President Kruger did 
wait far beyond the time which could be reasonably expected. 

As early as September 30 the organs of the Ministry announced 
that the Government had come to the decision to send an armed 
force to South Africa. When the attention of President Kruger 
was called to this fact, he said ; “ I do not care what the news- 
papers say, 1 look to the action of her Majesty^s Government.*’ - 

Only when, after the royal proclamation of October 7, there was 
no longer any doubt about the matter, did the IVesident take the 
final step which duty to his burghers imperatively dictated. Even 
then, if we are to accept the testimony of a waiter in the Times* 
llibtt/ry of JAc War^ whe says he was in the field with the Boers 
daring those last days of suspense : even then President Kruger only 
sent^ the ultimatum because his hand was forced by circumstances 
beyond his control. For on page 373 of the first volume of this 
work the writer says : 

^ The JamcRon Itaid. Wlicn begf^ing for the lives of these men, Mr. ChamberlaiD 
said to President Kruger : “ Your Honour raay rest confident that I will always up- 
hold all the obligations of the London Convention of 1884.'* 

? Speech by Mr. Bryn Roberts in the House of Commons, February 2, 1000. 
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“No power on earth could any longer have averted war. If the 
Government had delayed many days longer the burghers, who were already 
beginning to grumble loudly against GeneralJoubert’s inaction, would have 
el^ed new generals of their own, and crossed the boidor without waiting 
for further formalities.” ^ « 

The Transvaal Government had not long to wait before finding 
that the instincts of the burghers had truth behind them. Having 
crossed the border, and having caused the British to retreat in con- 
fusion from Dundee, the Jioers found ample evidence to conlTirm them 
in their conviction that their enemies were only waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to make an invasion previously determined on. A 
telegram sent from Glencoe by lleiiter's correspondent with the 
Boers, on Cctober 28, J 890, is here well in point : 

“The papers csipturi'd,” says this telegram, “at Oiindeo Camp from the 
British imveil a tilieroughly workotl out scliorno to attack the independence 
of both Uepuhlies as far bac k as I S1)C, notvvitlisUin ding constant assurances 
of amity towards tdie Free State. Among those papers there arc port- 
folios of iniliiavy sketches of various i*oiitos of invasion from Natsil into 
the 'Fransv-.-ial and Kree Sbite, ])repared by Major Grant, Captain Melville, 
and (J.i plain (hile, iiiimediaioly afttu’ the Jameson llaid. A furlhor port- 
folio, mai’ked s(H‘ret, styled * lleconnaiss-iiice Reports of Lines of Advance 
through the Free State,' was prepared by Captain Wooley, on the 
Intelligojice Division of the War Ollico, in IH97, and is accompanied by a 
special fiiomoranduin, signed by Sir Redvers Ihiller, to keep it secret. 
Besidics these there are sp('c*ially executed maps of the Transvaal and Free 
State, showing all the natural features; also a furtlior secret roiK>vt of 
comuiunicatioiis in Natal north 4)f Ladysmith, including a memorandum 
of Uie road controlling Laiiig's Nek position. Further, there is a short 
military report on the 'IVa^svaal, printeil in India in August last |1H99] 
which was found must intere.M.ing. The wliite population is given as 
:i.SS,0()0, of whom the Outlandcrs number 80,000, and, of the Outlanders, 
;i0,0i)0 Jlr(^ given as of British descent, which figures the autliorities regard 
as much nearer the truth than Mr. Chamberlain’s statements made in the 
llou.se of Commons. One report estimates that 4000 Cape and Natjil 
colonists would side with the Republics in case of war, and that the small 
armament of the Transvaal consists of (i2,l)n0 rifles, and that the Boers 
would i>rovo not so mobile or sucli goo<l marksmen as in the War of 
lndepemlencc3.” 

A (jnestion here naturally saggeats itself. Was Lord Lansdowne, 
head of the War Office, aware of these elaborate plans prepared by 
British oHicers with the knowledge of the War Office ; and were they 

' To substantiate the statement about the calling out of the Reserves, with the 
inlciition of them to enforce upon Mr. KruRer the domamls of a withheld and. 

nnknown British Ultimatum, the followiDg extracts from the London Tim of 

October 9, ISDy, are appended: “ Tninsvwd Orhin . — On Saturday two Royal Procla- 
mations were issued — one directing the continuance in the army service, until 
disch.'irgcd or transferred to the Reserve, of soldiers whose term of service has 
expired, or is about to expire ; and the other ordering the Army Reserve to be called 
out on permanent service. ... An order was issued from the War Office directing 
the immediate mobilisation of a field force for service in South Africa.” Commenting 
on these threatening movements in the leading article of the same issue, a writer in 
the Tiw£s says : “ The satisfaction expressed by the nation at the definite steps now 
taken by the Government to enforce, if necessary, their demands on Mr. Kruger can* 
only be enhanced by a study of the actual situation in South Africa.” 
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in his mind when, in June, he discussed with Lord Wolseley the 
wisdom of beginning operations as soon as possible, so as to com- 
plete the subjugation of the two Republics by the month of 
November ? ” ^ 

Bearing upon the question of a British conspiracy to overthrow 
the Dutch Republics are the following statements which were made 
in Ghajtihers" Journal for June 20, 189(3, by Mr. H. A. Bryden, who, 
in the Fortnightly Remew for August 1899, describes himself as an 
Imperialist and a Conservative, with a personal knowledge of South 
Africa extending over three and twenty years.” “There are, 
unfortunately, people of British blood who seem burning to force on a 
war between British and Dutch in South Africa. I'-hese people are 
few in number, but they have to be reckoned with. It may be well to 
remind them that in the Cape Colony the Dutch Afrikianders (or 
Boers), wlm have for vvmy years hem loyal and eontmted subjects of 
the British Growny far outnumber the British settlers.” The italics 
are mine. While this Iniperialist and Conservative writer bears 
testimony in support of a 13ritiah conspiracy against the Republics, 
he tacitly denies tliat the Cape Colony Dutch have been guilty of 
anything of the same kind against the rule of Great llritnin. In the 
issue of the Fortnightly Review above referred to Mr. Bryden also 
says: 

“ As for tho policy of tlio extreirio war jvirty in this ooiintry. of abusing 
and maligning Dutch Afrikanders of (’ape (.Colony and tlieii* leaders — 
who, after all, liave remained poaeofiil subjocts of tho Crown for close on 
a luttulrcd years it seems to ho only^too well calculatcMl to drive tliem 
into that state of disairection which, of all tlniigs, it is most necessary to 

avoid" (“British and Dutch in South Afiica," FormMUy Ikvww\ August 

1899, pJigo 190). 

Instead of inquiry discovering a Dutch plot to overthrow British 
rule, it reveals a Briti.sh plot to overthrow Dutch rule. Some of the 
public utterances of pro-subjugationists support this view. Referring 
to the object aimed at in South Africa by British Imperialists of the 
same stamp as himself, Lord Milner, just before he loft Cape Town for 
his recent visit to England, said : “ They have gone straight on the 
way upon which they were set from the first, namely, to make an end 
of this business once and for all — to make this one country under one 
flag.” That Lord Milner was himself sent out with this express 
object, after the Jameson Raid, and the Government’s apparent com- 
plicity in it, had made the British hold on South Africa weaker than it 
had been for a very long time, is shown by certain remarks made at a 
dinner given in his honour on Saturday, April 10, 1897, in the Hotel 
Metropole, immediately before his departure as High Oommissioner for 
the Cape. “ This country,” said Mr. Goscheu at the function just 

* Lord Lansdownc's speech in the House of Lords, March 15, 1901, when he con- 
.'j^lexaned Lord Wolseley for seeking to force the pace too quickly. 
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mentioned, ‘‘ia determined to maintain its anpremacy in these 
quarters and to back his Excellency, the High Commissioner, with 
the power of the British Empire.” Sir Evelyn Wood “ expressed 
the satisfaction with which he heard the declaration just majie, that 
England, so far as one Cabinet Minister could lay it down, meant to 
be firm in maintaining its hold on South Africa ” (London Star^ 
April 1 2, .1 807). These bellicose utterances wore little thought of 
at the time of their delivery, but subsecjuent events have tl^rown a 
flood of light upon them. The real object of Lord Milner and bis 
friends was well summed up by Dr. Ley els and ilr. Fischer in their 
interview with the spocijil correspondent of the Daily at 

Brussels, on January 14, 1001 : ‘‘ Humble the South African 
liepublics vi the dust — if peacefully well and good ; if with war, so 
mnch the worse ; but humble them in any ca?e.” 

“A Dutch conspiracy to injure tho Empire,*' ssiys the British 
Cain to deaden his guilty conscience. “ A British conspiracy to 
overthrow the Dutch Uepuhlics,” says Tndk; and it will prevail in 
tho end, along with those of us who liave served it for its own sake 
and without material gain. 

When driven from all their positions, the advocates of the theory 
of a great Dutch conspiracy take refuge in the ({uestion : Why did 
tho Boors arm ? This question may be easily answered. After 
being deprived of their independence in 1877 and treacherously 
invaded without declaration of war in 1895, tho Boers would have 
failed to do their doty if they had not provided themselves against 
a recurrence of such events. Tri 1895 they were caught napping, 
and it was precisely because they were then known to be poorly 

off for arms that their cowardly enemies invaded them. The balk 

of the arms which they had at the commencement of the war were 
of tho very latent pattern, and have only been made within recent 
years. In the Report of the Boer armaments prepared by Sir J. C. 
Ardagh for tho British Intelligence Department before the war 
commenced, the last sta’^oment is fully substantiated. 

“OF tho oriormons fjuaiilily of .-suys Sir J. C. Ardagh, “iu 

tho pOHse-ssiun of iJio )Soutli African Ih'public, only some Martini- 

Henry rilh^s wore in tho country before iho J.iiuoson Raid. I'he wliole of 
the remaiudor have Ijeen ].mrcha.st*d since that date in England, France, 
(lormauy, and Belgium. This cuornious stock of rides would suffice to 
arm more than douhle tlie number of tlie whole forces of the IVausvaal. 

, . . Ill January lfSl{G the stren.i^tli of the Staats Artillery was nine 
officers and 100 men, though only 70 irioii were actually doing diit}^. 
Immediately after tho Jameson Ibiid the corps was increased in strength 
to about 400, and in January last was stated by t.hc Coin in and ant- General 
to have an actual strength of 47:^» fdliccrs and men. This is exclusive of 
tho Reserve, which, in tho time of the Raid, amounted only to 50 men, 
but may now be estimated at 200 or JOO at least” (See pages 19, 21, 
and 27). 

• 

To the same effect is the evidence of Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Times, 
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Major White, Captain Yoanghusband, and Dr. Jameson himself. 
Limits of space forbid its reproduction here, but the reader will find 
it given in pages 22 and 23 of Mr. H. J. Ogden’s excellent com- 
pilation called The War against the Dvich ReptMics in South Africa. 
Referring to the arming after the rmd. Captain Yoanghnsband 
says : 

One attempt had been made to take their country from them ; they 
were thoroughly convinced that the attempt would be renewed at some 
future time ; so the Boers wore determined to be thoroughly on theii* 
guard the second time.” 

The more the question is examined the more clearly will this 
truth stand out, that the real blame for the actual outbreak of 
hostilities rests, not with those who struck the first blow, but with 
those who provoked them into striking it. When the security of a 
man’s house is threatened, when loaded guns are pointed at it from 
an adjacent field, when he is practically told that if he does not do 
what is required of him they will be fired off, he is ethically 
w&rr&nted in telling those who hare so placed such guns that if 

they do not immediately remove them he will march out and remove 
them himself, and if they refuse to heed his warning ho is warranted 
in acting up to it. This is all that the Boers did. Having, in 
their ultimatum, given the British Government the opportunity of 
avoiding war by withdrawing its forces and accepting arbitration, 
they acted on the advantage they possessed in having all their forces 
on the spot and ready to strike before the whole of those belonging 
to the enemy could be landed. Considering that they were but as 
a mouse going forth to fight with an elephant, they were fully 
justified in acting as they did. 

That the Boers desired to force a war updn Great Britain is 
flatly contradicted by their ultimatum, in which they give the 
British Government the chance of showing that it really aims at a 
peaceful settlement by accepting arbitration and at once withdraw- 
ing the forces then on the borders of the Uepublic. In refusing to 
discuss the terms of the ultimatum, the British Government clearly 
proved that peace was, not its aim. The ultimatum merely com- 
pelled it to show itself in its true colours. 

So much at present in reply to Dr. Chavasse’s* statement that the 
British Government and people, who, I suppose, are the we ” 
referred to, did not seek the wf^r.” This statement is not, I 
venture to think, supported by the facts that preceded the war. But 
after making it the bishop goes on to make another which is, if 
possible, still less supported by facts. He once more repeats the 
oft-repeated but never substantiated charge of a great Dutch 
. conspiracy ” to establish an independent Dutch Republic throughout 
^-fiouth Africa. The realisation of this idea may be, and probably 
; ^1 be, one of the effects of the war ; but most assuredly the desire 
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to realise it was not the cause of the war. If the idea existed at all, 
it existed only as a noble aspiration to be left to time and the 
natural growth of Afnkander population for realisation in the future. 
There was no need for a war to hurry it on. Peace was ,its best 
nurse. In her care it would grow slowly, steadily, surely. We 
must remember that the Dutch in South Africa are more virile than 
the British, They increase more rapidly, 'fhey fix themselves 
firmly on the soil, and grow there like strong and healthy plants in 
the light and air that God has given them, instead of following the 
fatal British practice of Hocking to the exciting but unhealthy con- 
ditions of life in modern towns and cities. Instead of the British 
absorbing them they absorb the British, and at this very moment 
hundreds of English, Irish, and Scotch settlers are in arms against 
the king’s forces, simply because, having married Boer women, they 
have found their interests identical with those of the land and people 
of their adoption, rather than with the fortune-hunting birds of 
passage who only come for all they can get, and clear olf to another 
country as soon as they have got it. Facts like these will in course 
of time bring about a great, powerfol, end ind6p6Dtl6Dt Soiith 
Africa. War to promote this end is not needed. AVar to prevent 
a jealous, envious, and avaricious British element from hindering it 
might be needed. But in any case it can only be the dream of a 
few enthusiasts. ** I would challenge/' says Mr. J. A, Hobson, who 
was sent out by the MnwlmUr Ghiordian to get at the truth in regard 
to matters relating to the war : 

“ I would challenge the upholdei>? of the ‘ Dutch conspiracy ’ hypothesis 
to produce any evidence from the speech or conduct of the leading states- 
men of the llepuhlics, or of the admitted leaders of the Amk.ander Bond, 
to prove the existence of any design to establish an independent Dutch 
Republic tliroughont South Africa. . . . No evidence exists that any 
responsible statesmen have ever seriously adopted this idea and moulded 
their policy upon it.’’ * 

But there is evidence, and plenty of evidence, that if it existed at 
all as a driving force in practical politics, it must have been con- 
fined to a very few and very obscure individuals. The loyalty of 
the Cape Dutch before the war is a fact established on unimpeach- 
able testimony. On September 7, 1899, Lord Loch, the late High 
Commissioner of South Africa, at a public dinner in London, said : 
“ Prom personal experience I can say that the loyalty of the Dutch 
is beyond reproach.'* Oa July 24, 1899, Sir David Tennant, 
Speaker for twenty-four years iu the Capo Assembly, and Agent- 
General for the Cape in London, speaking at the dinner of the 
London Chamber of Mines, said : 

‘‘The loyalty of the Cape is a quantity perfectly assured. . . The 

Bond is perfectly loyal at heart ; its only feeling is anxiety for a solution 

^ January 1900, p. 11. 
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of the present difficulty with the Transvaal. . . . The little cables we see 
occasionally floating about are antagonistic to this view ; but they are 
sent for party purposes and foi* financial objects. I extremely regret that 
. those cfibles should influence to any extent the sensible people of England 
in forming an opinion adverse to tiio interests of the colony as a whole.” 

In the despatch which, on August 23, 1897, Lord Milner sent to 
Mr. Ghatnberlain on the occasion of the Queen’s Diamond J ubilee, 

there are these words : 

' ^ 

“ I have no doubt tlie same loyalty hiis been displayed in other parts of 
the Kmpiro, but it appears to me to he of pccidiar interest under the 
special bircumstiinces c»f this colony, and in view of nxient events [in con- 
nection with the HaidJ, which, (us you are aware, have caused a feeling of 
considerable bitterness among diOcrent secti< ns of the community. All 
that I can say is that, as far as 1 am able to judge, tlies(^ racial differences 
have not affected the loyalty of any portion of the population to her 
Majesty the Queen. IVc^ple of all races- the English, the Duhdi, the 
Asiatics, as well as tin* African natives— have vied with one another in 
demonstrations of affection for her person and devotion to the Throne. It 
is impossible to doubt that the feeling of loyalty among all sections of the 
population is much stronger than luis sometimes been MievtMl.” 

The next witness is Dr. Theal, the well-known historian of South 
Africa. “I felt myself privileged,” says the interviewer of the 
Mamluster Guardian, in meeting Dr. Theal the other day, and in 
being allowed to report what he thinks about the war.” And then 
he gives un account of a long interview w4th the doctor. When the 
‘‘ great Dutch conspiracy ” is being discussed, the interviewer inter- 
jects this question : “ Not only the public, but the secret history of 
our own times must be known to you ? ” And Dr. Theal replies as 
follows : 

“ T liave known the thoughts and .aims of the Dutch for a long period. 
1 say to yon, on my worti of honour, tliat I am as sure as I am sitting 
here that the design to oust the English from South A frica and set up a 
gi'eat Dutch IXejiublic no more entered the minds of luen like Kiuger, 
Steyn, lieitz, Joubert, and Esselenthan it has occurred to Pn mior Laurier 
to oust the United States from tho American continent and make of all 
North Amenca a great Canadian Dominion. IVlr. lleitz, whom the British 
Press has so vilely slandered, is an estc^emed friend of mine. 1 kuow, as a 
fact, that he has been more ‘ English/ as far iis Phiglish rule in South 
Africa is concerned, than many Englishmen. Englishmen have talked of 
eliminating the Imperial factor, but not he. 1 have heard him again and 
again spealc of tho advantages derived fn>m the protection of the British 
fleet. The Boei* leaders are not angels, hut they are men of common 
sense. What they have sought, what they seek, is that, wliile they respect 
the British authority outside the Kepublic^, Great BriUiin sliall respect 
Boer authority inside the Bepublics. They have never sought more, 
whatever anybody may say ; they have never sought, and will not rest 
content with less.” ^ 

Consider the following facts. Before thO raid, the Gape Dutch 
and the Boers of the Orange Free State, believing President Kruger 

* 3fancAeirter (7uard^fi,, March 6, 1900. . . 
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to be in the wrong over the closing of the drifts^ were prepared to 
support England with arms and money in a war against the 
Transvaal, sbonld such a war be required for getting the drifts 
opened. Fortunately it was not required : President Kruger gave 
way. After the raid both the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
urged the Imperial Government to take over and directly control all 
the .territory under the Cliartered Company, whose irresponsible 
methods have caused so much bloodshed in South Africa. This did 
not look like desiring to overthrow British rule 'in that part *ot the 
world. In 1808 the Dutch Ministry voted an annual contribution 
of £30,000 to the Imperial navy. It also made over to the Imperial 
authorities the splendid naval station of Simon’s Bay. Referring to 
this matter at the South African dinner, given in the Whitehall 
Rooms on May 18, 1899, Mr. Gosclien said : 

WJieu Mr. iSchroiiier, tlie ptesciit Minister of the Capo (JJolony, 

proposed tlie vote Vif £i>0,()0(» ii yenr .xs a cout.rihutioii to naval oxpondi- 
tiiro, ho uttered sentiments whirli must lind an echo iii t-ho lioiirts of every 
lover of tlie counuiinity and tlic Enipii*e. . . . Tlio motion to grant 
JB30jKl0 a year was carried iinaniaKtiisly. Tho Afjikandcrs wove in 
power ; the power had passed from Sir Gordon Sprigg ; the Schreiner, 
tho Bon rf pMi’iy wore at tlm helm, but it nnido no dinerence, ar.d lot tho 
country understand that.’' 

And he invited.the other colonies to imitate “the patriotic example.’* 

Lastly, when the liritish forces had been beaten at all points in 

December 1809, the Cape Dutch did not rise. This was their 
opportunity. Why did they not take it ? 

Even if all this evidence stood alone, it would be in itself quite 
strong enough to dispose of the con^^piracy hypothesis. But it 
does not* stand alone. Evidence of a social character strongly 
supports it. An incident occurred in connection with the farm 
burning which shows that the ideas pievailing among the Boors 
were not such as one would expect to find in a people animated by 
hatred of tho British Empire, and bent upon destroying as much of 
it as existed in South Africa. Speaking to a representative of the 
Cardiir Em'ninrj JK/;/oy.s'.s, Major Wyndham«Qain, in giving an account 
of some of his experiences at the front, expressed himself aa follows : 
“ When farms are used as fortresses they should be destroy ed, but 
not otherwise. It is the burning of the homesb ad without cause 
that I protest about. I well remember one sad o'-ciPion. In tho 
eating-room of a house we had to destroy, there was a picture of the 
Princess of Wales on the wall^ * We have always been taught to 
regard her as a good woman,’ said the vrow to me, * and so we framed 
ihe picture and put it in the place of honour ; but if this is the thing 
she conntenances we don’t believe it.’ Whereupon she dragged the 
picture from its place and smashed it into a thousand pieces. It is 
this burning of farms and houses, and turning the women and 
children out on the veldt, which is doing us so mneb mischief. It is 
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not worthy of ns, and at the first opportunity I shall raise my voice 
against it in another place.” ^ 

Take another incident which throws a flood of light upon the 
real character of the Boers, and shows how far ^removed they 
were from being a nation of conspirators. Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
in his War Impressionsy speaks of the unshaken faith of the 
Boer women in the goodness of the late (Jueen Victoria, and 
the absolute conviction that she had no idea of what her soldiers 
were doing in South Africa. do think,’* said an old lady to 
Mr. Menpes, I do think that some one ought to tell the Queen.” 
A Boer girl told him how every night she prayed to God that 
He would send some one to the Queen to open her eyes and tell 
her she was being deceived. Facts like these display to us a 
simple-minded, inoffensive people, worthy of a better fate than that 
of extermination at the hands of the pirates of the North Sea.' 
But this is now practically what is proposed to be done with 
them by the professed followers of the Prince of Peace. That 
such an act will go unavenged by Him to whom vengeance 
belongs, and who shall repay all their wrongs in fay, is as 
impossible as that twice two can make five. This war is not 
merely a British mistake : it is a great British crime ; and there 
is even in this world a power strong enough to bring the criminal 
to justice. 

After accusing the Boers of forcing a war on our peace-loving 
country, and condemning them as conspirators, the Bishop of 
Liverpool repeats a charge that is very frequently made. lie 
says that the Boers publicly annexed British territory. Is this 
true? Let us hear what the accused say. On November 17, 
1809, Mr. Schreiner sent to President Hteyn a protest against the 
reported annexation of Colonial territory. Two days later Mr. 

Steyn replied as follows : 

‘‘That deceit, misrepresentation, and lying which preceded and mainly 
caused the war, unjustly and ci’uelly proceeding against our will and in 
defiance of our rights, should not cease even now during the war, wo quite 
expected, and we were not surprised, therefore, to notice the frequently 
repeated maliciously false charges against the Republic of atrocities, abuse 
of the w’hite flag, and what not besides. But that you, who know the 
truth, should, as you apparently now’ do, give credence to such false 
reports and :iccusations, grhjves and surprises me. . . . The portions of 
the colony occupied by our burgher forces have not been declared Free 
State territory.” 

On October 28 Lord Milner telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain as 
follows : 

“No copies of any proclamation by either Government to that effect [of 
annexation] have reached me here, but news coming from various parts of 
districts west and north of Kimberley clearly show(s) that the people here 
credit the annexation theory.” 

^ Momw/g Leader^ February 8, 1901. 
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So it was only a theory after all. The bishop, however, states 
it as if it were one of the most clearly established facts. The 
unfortunate thing is that in so stating it he gives support to a 
widely extended belief entertained by people who readily accept, 
without proof, whatever seems to belittle their enemy and put him 
in the wrong. In fact, the worse they can make him out to be the 
more do they rejoice ; because by this means they manage to 
persuade themselves that they are doing a righteous thing in seeking 
to destroy his independence, and deprive him of the exercise of his 
national rights in the land of his fathers. If the Boers, either in 
the early stages of the war, or at any subsequent period, have 
annexed territory without having first obtained the consent of the 
people to whom it belongs, they have made the same mistake as the 
British, and have thus to this extent put themselves in the wrong. 
So far as they have done wrong, or are now doing wrong, by all 
means let them pay the just penalty for so doing; and let the 
British do the same. It is a matter for international arbitration. 
It is a matter for settlement by the assembled Powers at the Hague. 
One thing, however, the Boers are not doing. They are not 
seeking to deprive others of the independence which they desire 
for themselves. They are not sending ships and men* 6000 miles 
to exterminate a small community whose only crime is that of 
loving freedom as much as the forefathers of their exterminators 
loved it. They are not professing Christ and practising Cain as 
this Empire is doing, to its heavy loss in power- and reputation, 
'fhe cause they light for involves no subjection of one country to 
another country, or of one race to another race. They are only 
claiming for themselves what they are willing to allow to others ; 
namely, the right as a people to govern themselves under that form 
of government which commends itself to their judgment, and with 

the assistance of those governors whom they freely choose. More 

than this they are not entitled to. Less than this they ought not 
to have. Until this is secured to them there will be no peace in 
South Africa. 

M. D. O’BurEiV. 

Postscript, — Nearly the whole of the foregoing was written a few 
days after the bishop’s letter appeared in the press. Since then 
Lord Kitchener has used a plea for subjugation similar to that 
adopted by the bishop ; and he caps it with a scriptural quotation 
to the effect that they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” This seems to be intended to warn the defenders of 
independence that the process of extermination is soon to begin. 
Will the Powers of Europe and America remain passive while it is 
going on ? Who can say ? United for the one object, they are 
together well able to compel both sides to cease the game of murder 
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and submit all matters in dispute for final settlement by an inter- 
national tribunal sitting at the Hague. In the case of England a 
collective stoppage of the food exportation might be enough without 
firing a shot. The Boers have already given their consent, and also 
expressed a desire to have the alleged Dutch conspiracy probed by 
such a tribunal to the bottom. The conspiracy connected with the 
Jameson Baid might be investigated at the same time. In fact, there 
might be a general clearing up. As to the taking of the sword, I 
wonder i| the forces despatched to South Africa from India and the 
Mediterranean stationsi months before the ultimatum, took swords 
or their equivalents with them ? I wonder if it was intended that 
the already called out Reserves should take swords? Verily a 
certain person can quote Scripture to his purpose, only sometimes he 
appears to be troubled with a bad memory. An international 
tribunal might possibly refresh it for him. Such a tribunal might 
also take into account the active recruiting in August 1899 of 
Colonel Baden- Powell’s force all over South Africa, on the false plea 
of dealing with possible trouble with the Matabele. See on this 
point, as well as on the alleged Dutch conspiracy, the contribution 
of Mr. F. G. Selous, the celebrated Eoglish sportsman, to the 
^edlcer, and reproduced on page 207 of T/n'^ War against the 
Dtitch RejniUics, In regard to the alleged Dutch conspiracy, I 
conclude with the following words from the report of a speech 
delivered by Mr. Oronwright-Schreiner at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, before the Women’s Liberal Association of that city : 

Mr, Cronwright-Stjhreiner went on to say that he thought if ever a 
people were deliberately maligned and misrepresented it was the Dutch 
of Capo Oolony, amongst whom he had lived during the major portion of 
his life. Not only was the idea of a conspiracy amongst thorn a gross 
absurdity, but he would go further and say that so satisfied were they 
with their conditions UTider the Government of Cape Colony, which gave 
them all the freedom they could desire and the full power of tlieir majority 
' — 'SO little did they like the Republican form of government in the Trans- 
vaal, that he sai<l deliberately that if, without provocation, the Transvaal 
people had invaded Cape Colony with the ide,-i of driving the British out 
and making it a Dutch colony, they would have been mot by every burgher 
with his gun in his hand, who would have fought for Britain ” {MemohesUr 
Ouardianj May 8, 1900). 

To give all the evidence that could be given against this Dutch 
conspiracy, or to give all that could be given in support of a British 
conspiracy, would require, not an article in a review, but as much 
time and attention as an international tribunal at the Hague could 
afford. M. D. O’Brien. 



SOUTH AFRICAN FINANCIAL 
REORGANISATION. 


There are grave questions of finance in connection with the ulti- 
mate settlement in South Africa, no matter to which side we turn for 
light and leading, the right understanding of which as a basis for 
reorganisation is scarcely less vital to ourselves than to South M\ ica. 
The (Questions are non-political, and as a mere reflex of facts they 
should not provoke contention, although calculated to disturb the 
serenity of a powerful class whose every objection may, however, be 
as easily met as overcome by a sense of justice. They are indeed 
answered by reflection on Canadian and United States experience 
over a coarse of years; and so, therefore, the assertion may be 
hassardcd in advance, that at the present time, and it may be for an 
indefinite future, British credit, unless now sustaioed by a utilisa- 
tion of Consols, IS to bo sorely tried. The credit tensions already felt 
are varioas, and the exigencies of war threaten to aggravate them. 
For example, the export, which touched its highest point in 187.2-3, 
and which has been sickly since, complains, that it is not only 
handicapped by the excessive gross profits of the banks, which in 
some cases are 40 per cent., but that its claims for accommodation 
are widely ignored by the banks, while those of the import trade are 
flattered and attended to. Hates are the impoverishing grievance 
of the producing and distributing classes, inasmuch as they long 
have been on the increase, and now, all round, they add one- third to 
rents already burdensome without them. Nor are the poor exempt 
from suffering through finance, which hits them in ground-rents, 
manufactured between landowner and builder, and by speculation in 
buildings at the auction mart, where any concocted ground-rent 
commands a ready buyer, and any building realises a price out of 
proportion to the cost of labour and material. In short, as frankly 
admitted by Mr. H. D, Macleod, the eminent barrister, in his lec- 
tures on ** Credit and Banking,” the banker is no longer, in the 
popular sense, a banker, as he has become .a manufacturer of 
credit,” or of finance. Hence the domestic nnrest incident to the 
occapation of rooms, often unattainable, wbile tbe demand ministers 

to the infatuation which will convert a time-honoured dust heap of 
cue acre, of 250 ft. front, and* 185 ft back, into two rows of twelve 
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buildings, each with a roadway of 35 ft between; each of the 
. twenly-four ground-rents saleable at £6 6 s. each, or annually ” Iqr 
compound interest at 3 per cent in seventy years, £1386 each ; the 
144 to 168 rooms letting at 46*. to 6 s. each weekly, or the lot letting at 
from £1497 12s. to £2570 8 s. annually. Moreover, each weekly rent 
of 4s. has a rateable value of £ 6 , and each weekly rent of 6 s. has a 
rateable value of £9 (Wandsworth and Clapham Union). Obviously 
the finance of low-class housing has converted the London poor into 
a veritable gold mine. 

The tax on the export of coal, no doubt a necessity of the war, 
has only to be extended to the other articles of export to shut ua 
out, as sellers, from the markets of the world, while continuing us 
as buyers in those markets, to the utter destruction of all the forms 
of British industry, although contemporaneously a South African 
Three per cent.loan of £109,000,000 to £500,000,000, when guaranteed 
by the revenues of the colonies, with the eudorj^ement of the British 
Government, would probably be taken readily, as raw material for 
“ futures,’* trusts, rings, promotions, syndicates, and credits, by the 
class who confound symbol with thing; whose assumed wealth 
abounds, and who are at a loss what to do with it : a melancholy 
evidence of falling back on the uninformed and retarding finance of 
the William III. and Pitt periods. I.et a sentence or two serve for the 
consideration of the fateful finance of unused Consols,” so capable 
in itself to relieve present needs and burdens, although nothing 
hitherto has been done with it of conse(|Ucnce by any CJovernmcut. 
Pitt and the Government of William TIL, blameless, in so far as the 
extraordinary finance of our day was hidden from them, took, un- 
happily for us, the narrowest conceivable view of a public debt, and 
oddly, to our shame, we cling to it as sacred, and not to be ques- 
tioned, much less stigmatised. The view held then and still is that 
in placing one’s money in the public debt or Consols, there is a breach 
of faith, whenever modifications in the terras are proposed — a conten- 
tion in kind with our having to wear the fashions of our forefathers. 
Against the doctrine, Mr. Goschen, much to his credit, led a mild 
attack, holding, and giving effect to the declaration, that Consols, 
like other things, must submit to being brought into line with new 
conditions. Here, merely touching on the subject by taking a date 
which happens to be at band, namely, April (i, 1793, long annuities 
were then quoted at £28 13a. 11^., and short annuities at 
£11 ISs.. per £ 100 ; and assuming both to have been subse- 
quently converted into Three per cent. Consols at 60 it neither occurred 
to Pitt nor to the Government of William III. that in the long run the 
terms would work out oppressively ; not to go back dh the extreme 
three per cent, terms at 6 O 3 let aiustration proceed on a modem three 
per cent. rate. Nominally, at the market price of the day, a man 
;^jmts £100 in Three per cent. Consols ; of course he might put his . 
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mon^ into something else with more profit, gr with possible loss, 

bat in Consols he actively employs his £100, and in return receives 
an annual payment of £3. On that in twenty-four years he wflj 
to some extent have lived, and have got back the wholes of his 
money,. Thus he will have eaten his cake, bnt, strange to say, he 
still claims to possess it Without reckoning interest on the £3 
paid to him annually the LI 00 not employed will have to some 
extent serv^ for thirty-three* years to live upon, when it wjill give 
out. Bat the point at present is that at 3 per cent, compound 
interest money doubles itself in twenty-four years, and that what 
Pitt and the Government of William III lost sight of wa<9, that when 
the interest on Consols equalled the principal, there should have 
been an approximately equitable provision, at an annually decreasing 
sum, for the extinction of the claim, say in a second twenty-four 
years. No such provision was made, and time and again, seemingly 
for ever, the principal sum of £100 has to be paid over and over 
%gain, to the moral wrong of the general public. To illustrate what 
should have been done, and what sooner than later must be done, is 
to take £100 as the trne principal sum, disregarding market price 
f] actuations and the bygone prices of long and short annnities, and 
to divide the £100 by twenty-four years, when there should be a 
gradually slowing down deduction of say £1 to £5 annually. Ethi- 
cally, no injustice would follow, but on the contrary justice would be 
done to the millions wuo are not holders of Consols. In round numbers, 
the eventual saving to the public would be £25,000,000 annually. 

But it will be said that tbe extinction of the National Debt in 
twenty-fonr yeais, sooner or later, would in no degree influence 
South African reorganisation The rejoinder is, that depends on 
the present use we may make of Consols, say on soch lines of debt 
utilisation as those so successfully pursued by Canada and the 
United States. Indeed, on those lines the necessity for a 
£100,000,000 to £500,000,000 loan for South African reorganisa* 
tion may be entirely obviated, and at the same time relief be 
afforded to the general public from a multitude of mere chalk ” 
oppressions of finance. But that is anticipation. What are Consols ? 
And as the British Government hitherto has made no other than a 
peddling use of them, in its occasional money needs, there follows 
iix0 further question, namely, the uses finance now makes of them ? 
Answering the first question, Consols are a faith and sentiment 
born of a transcendental time, and are not a thing. They are an 
immateri^ conception, objectified by imagination, notwithstanding 
tbe contention of Marie Correlli in her Edinburgh lecture on the 
decline of imagination. Why, with the South African war charge 
added to the present National Debt, imagination would be enormously 

‘ Oonaols ard thiogb of namos, written in pon and ink on 

the pages of 1)ools at the Baak of Bingland, as has beui done, say, for 
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twocentaries up to the ptesent time^ thd dealiugs in them being by 
power of attorney, warranting the seller to have his name expunged 
> from the books at the Bank of England and the name of the buyer 
Substiti^ted. Nothing conid simplify the present process, nor 
* improve its efficiencv. Take a transaction for illustration. You 
^desire to buy at the maikot price of the £100 in Three per cent. 
Oonsols. A broker, on a small commission, makes the purchase for 
you by^ buying from a dealer in Consols, who gives a power of 
attorney to the Hank of England to change his name for yours, in 
the matter of tlOO. You get no title to the abstract property, so 
you have nothing to show that you have made a purchase. But for 
your £100 you have acquired a right to sell tlOO by power of attorney 
which will entitle you to leplace your uanie by that of another. 
Obviously, a commissionaire, or a girl, might discharge the offic*e, the 
former at tl a week, the latter at 10s. when 1200,000, more or less, 
annually would be saved to the public The olfice is as easy as the 
posting of a letter, the absence ot use of Consols by the Briti' h 
Oovernment illustrating inaction, while the use of them by iinonce 
, illnetrates the contrary . To show the latter use a man or a corpora- 
tion possessed of £100,000 in ( on^ola, which is not an uncommon 
holding, gets 3 per cent annually as dividend from the Bank of 
England, and without surrendering the dividend, he or they get a 
credit ” say of 190,000, at t\ b‘>nk, to be drawn on at convenience 
by cheque, giving the bank a teinjx>rary charge on the (^onsoK Tho 
arrangement may prove h double gods''nd, fi»st to the individual, or 
the corporation, and second lo the bank, by .simply vitalising the 
£100,000 in Consols. Eksl, there is the “ credit.” Next the bank 
may borrow from another bank £1 00,000 on the Consols. Or the 
bank may borrow 1100,000 irom a discount hoiisn. ♦Last, not *-o pro- 
ceed further, the discount house may borrow 1 1 00.000 from its bank, 
the Consols going tlie rounds of a penny piece, creating “credits ' 
at each turn, each “ credit ” available for drawing upon by che({n6. 
A weak, analogous case would* be that or a workman with £1 0 in 
pawn tickets trying it on fir £10 in cash from the baker, the baker 
from the butcher, and the butcher from the milkman, each, by a 
little hocus-pocus, getting a ride of CIO for a month, or longer as 
arranged, the pawn tickets the security ” for ihe lot, all but the first 
raise of £10 mere “ chalk.” 

Turn now, in the circumstances, for ourselves and Sooth Africa 
to Canada and the United States. Canada is not tied down neck 
and heel to immemorial absurdities ; its people are alive and, according 
to its lights, Canada utilises “ credit ” for the comnion good, with 
Xenophon and his finance ideals in view. In Mitford's Oreece, 
Xenophon has these words attributed to him (vol. iv« p. 22): 

\ The State to lend money to improve the hartK>ar of Athens, tcT 
^ erect halls, exchanges, warehouses, market places, ind inns. The 

^ A . 
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■peopld to become one great banking company, every member of 
the Qomrannity toobtaift an easy livelihood,'*.,. . 

^iTh^ibliovrang official and hitherto nnpnblished statement, e^dnsiye^ 

^urpished,, opens ont the practical finance of Canada. 

1 ^ 

“ The Government of Canada issues notes of the following denominfi^’ 
tions-^1, $2, $8, ilfl, ^:}0, $100, $500, $1(K)0, and $;i0iJ0 (k., 8«., 12s;, 
16s., d£lO, £20, £100, £200, and £1000). The small notes a]‘(3 in the hands ?. 
of the public and the others ai'C entirely hold by the various banks^ which - 
are obliged by law to hold not less tlian 40 per cent, of their cash reserves ' 
in Dominion notes (5:i Vkt, cai>. 31 , s. 50). We have ofliccs in the following 
cities for the issue and redemption of Dominion notes, via., in JMontreal, ‘ 
Toronto, .Halifax, St. John’s, Victoria (British Columbia), Winnipeg, 
Ohai'lotte Town (Prince Jijdwiu-d’s Island), wliere they give gold for notes, 
or notes for gold, or one denomination of notes for otliers ; but all the^e ' 
notes are first issued from the currency brjinch of the Finance Depart- 
ment from time to time, as reqnirtKl by the several Assistant Ptecoivers- 
Ocnoral. 

“ The circulation of Dominion notes on the 30th of Septeiubev, 1900,' 
amounted to $27,50(),s00, as follows; 

Fractional currency, 25 cents. . . . > $289, 11 1-00 

$1 and $2 notes 9,985,403*00 

$i not^s 370,987-00 

$5, $10, find $20 notes issued by the Pro- 
vince of Canada prior to Confederation 8,2 1 Om K) 

$50 and $100 notes 213,850-00 

$5(K), $1000,^ and $5000 notes . . . 10, (>33,000-00 

$27,500,801-00 

I7p to the limit of $2(b00(».000 we are compelled to keep 25 per cent, 
in specie and guaranteed sterling debentures, and 75 per cent, in uri-' 
guaranteed debentures beyond the $2(»,00(),000 ; we must keep dollai- for 
dollar in specie. The amount hold by us on the 30th of September, J900, . 
was; 

Specie (Anxji-icatx and Knglisli gold) . $1 3,861 ,81 ()*00 

(«u:iri.intoo«l tori iijg debontiu'os, .-£400,000 . 1 ,040,0(*lrG7 

Unguaranteed debentures .... 17,250, 0(i0*(Ml 

$33,058,170-07 * 

Excess of specie and guaranteed sterling 

debentures ..... $3,307,012*00 

i. .Excess of ungujirautced debentures . . 2,250,000*00 

Total excass , .... $5,557,012*00 

fc 

“The large notes are also used by tlio banks in settlement of theix* ., 
'balances through the clearing-house. All Dominion notes ai'C pnnted 
• and engi'ossed in Ottawa, and the $1, $2, and $3 notes iu*c countersigned 
. .Jby a large staff of ladies in this biuuch. When notes are no longer fit 
.^jfor circulation they are redeemed by the .several A.s,sistant Beceivers- 
^General to forwai-d to Ottawra and destroyed in a furnace. 

Oaiiada has no gold coinage of its own, but both English and Ameriain 
(gold are a legal tender, the sovereign being taken at $4*86. Silver and 
l^pperv^e . cpin^ at the Boyal Mint, England, for the Dominion 
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Ooveinmenti namely, 5 cent, 25 cent, and 50 cent pieces, and the coppers 
1 cent. 

‘‘Oakadtax Cubrevct ijkdisr THn Banks. 


in circulation at any time shall not exceed the amount of the unimpaired : 
.|paid-up capital of the bank (section 51, Bank Act). 

. “B\the total amount of the notes of the hank in circulation at any v 
;time exceeds the amount authorised by this section, the bank shall incur ^ 
penalties as follows ; If the amount of such excess is not over 4(1 000, a 
penalty equal to the amount of such excess ; if the amount of sdeh excess 
is over 

$20,000 and is not over $100,000, a penalty of $1000 

100,000 „ 200,000, „ 10,000 
' 200,000 „ 100,000 
(sec. 51, sub-sec. 5). 

“ All banks are obliged to make such arrangements as are necessary to 
ensure the circulation at par in any and every part of Canada of all note 
'issues or nussiies by them and intended for circulation, so that the note 
of any bank is taken all over Canada without any discount. Banks are 
obliged to make a deposit with the Minister of Finance equal to 5 per 
)^cent. of the average amount of its not&s in circulation during the twelve 
^imonths preceding July J . The amounts so paid and kept on deposit as 
'^aforesaid shall form a fund, to be known as ‘'flie Bank Circulation 
^Redemption Fund,* which fund shall be held for the following pm^poses 
,and for no other, namely: in the event of the suspension by the bank of 
•^payment of the notes then issued, or reissued, by such bank and intended 
tor circulation, and then in cumulation, and interest thereon; and the 
.Minister of Finance shall, with respect to all notes paid out of the said fund, 
have the same rights as any other holder of tho notes of the bank 

(section 54, sub-sec. 4).” 

In short, Canada makes a large ** raise ” in relation to its popnla* 
idon out of the cnrrenc^ and the banks ; and, notable precedent for 
;ns and South Africa, it requires the banks to hold not less than 
.40' ^r cent, of their cash reserves in Dominion notes. The ' 
Bomimon notes are also, as “gilt edged” bonds, sought after hy~ 
iil^nirance offices and other corporate bodies, the word ‘'keenrities '’^ 
}taving,|kmong them the one definite meaning of Dominion bondp or^' 
oonsolsi' Among oaieelves the word “ securities ” is not to .1^ ' 
idepended on without specification. Again, scarcely leap notahli^;.^' 
is the fisot. that now only has Canada established a miul^for the.':. 
.ieoinsge of the gold and silver of -its mines, the productions of which I 
i^tiie matter of output not having had justice done them.-. . As; tov 
a gold standard of its own, each nation having one, it has' al^js 
appeared to Canada an absurdity to seek to invent another. Nor.r, 
has it ever, as the saying is, held stock in bimetallism, it being 
the current Canadian belief as more rational to get possession' of u- 
other men's money thma to worry over its standard, or, after alji, 
what is the same thing, its percentage of copper alloy. Acoordinj^; 
thronghont Canada anybody’s money has always been good enongn 0 
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than Xtalfab^ Bnlbian, or '^ndina^n j Snglish andf!A.meHcan co& 


in Toronto and London not more acceptable than the yen of Japan 
qf: the piastre of Egypt or Tonis. 

Thns^ were Can^a now asked to give a hint to the Cglonia] 
Office or to South Africa, the latter directly or indirectly having 
prospective loans hanging over it for £100,000,000 to £500,000,000, 
Oanada would suggest 40 per cent, of South African bonds to be held 
in the cash reserves oi every bank of issue and deposit ; and ^s the 
result of the war will in the end be many times more advantageous to 
South Africa tha& to Euglniul, ad corpointe bodies in South Africa, 
inclusive of mines and diamonds, should aKo he recjuired to hold 
40 per cent, of their actual capital (not merely of their paid-up 
capital) in like bonds, as an inducement for them to engraft the 
business of cnrrency iinance on their present busmess, that the 
public may be adequately lurnished with a circulating medium in 
l6., bs., Ida., and 20d. notes countersigned by the Minister of 
Finance against South African bonds or notes countersigned by 
the Minister of Finance. Nor would Canada fail to remind South 
Africa that however nice and convenient it may be to hug old-time 
illusions about gold and silver, gold only counts now in commerce 
as a commodity, and is but a poor one at that. Further, that until 
California and Australia betook themselves to general industries 
they did no good to themselves by gold ; and that the pursuit of 
the precious metals without concurreut general industries beggared 
Peru, Bolivia, and the Argentine, and wrecked Mexico. As a matter 
of fact, the world’s commerce is now earned on in “Produce 


Exchanges ” without coin, by gamblers in futores,’' who sell cotton 

and wheat ; and iron and ateel and other things, spot or to arrive, 
as long as yon please before the ore is mined or the cotton or wheat 
grown ; and that while the commerce of Great Britain, which has to 
submit to the regulation of diacoants by the holding of this or that 
anm in coin, has lost its authority and position in the markets of 
the world. The money of the commerce of the modern world is the 
cable transfer,” which is a flash cable based on credit,” which 
in tarn ftay be based on “ securitieB ” of the mere “ chalk ” quality. 

Tnrn now to the fmitfnl finance of the United States, which has 
outlived the ignorance by which it was long assailed, and that is fast 
having the commerce of the woild at its feet. The United States 
in 18G0, essentially without a dollar to its name, had a greater finance 
problem before it for solution than that of Sonth Africa at the 
present time, Mr. Hugh McCnllodi, the Secretary of the Treasury 
in three administrations, informing ns that at the dose oi 
Bnohanan’s administration in December 1860 the debt was 
$65,000,000, and that proposals were invited for $5,000,000 ol 
Treasury notes to pay obligations on January 1 following, th« 
accepted bids for which were only for $1,831,000 at 12 per cent. 
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and the rejected bids for which yV’ere only for $465,000 at 15 to 36; 
fjper cent. Taking compassion, the Bank of Commerce of. New York 
rtook the rest of the loan at 12 per cent. ; yet at the end of the 
in August 1865 the debt was $2,757,803,616, with ruin long, and 
deep threatened but never realised. For it is with nations as witk 
individuals — the place for a man without money is the poorhouse^' 
and the place for a nation without money is a lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Secretary Chase, afterwards Chief Justice, was the financier 
of the war, and, as an American, he shared the p|Lternal feeling of 
his countrymen towards Canada. He had heard of the regrettable 
jobbery incident to the earlier railways in Canada, and he had 
observed that Canada had stood aloof from the free banking which 
bad wrecked and also disgraced Indiana and Illinois, and that 
Canada, under the influence of its strong Scotch element, had set up 
as closely as it could in the Ui^per and the Lower province an 
approximation to banking in Scotland. He then set himself the 
. task to evolve American national banking on the Canadian 
lines; an herculean task opposed at the outset by the New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia bankers as a system of free 
banking, and by the State banks as an iafriugeinent of their 
privileges under their respective State laws. Mr. Secretary 
Chase, although opposed by him, appointed Mr. McCulloch 
as comiDtrolIer of the currency, and in the end McCulloch, as a 
practical banker of extensive experience, declared for national 
banking on the projected lines as the best the world had yet 
known. Chase's bank scheme was simple and definite in require- 
ment. Capital had to be real, not imaginary, and fully paid up ; it 
had to buy American bonds. The note circulation was to bo 
secured on bonds with a ten per cent, margin (110 to the 100), that 
in case of the failure of a bank its notes would be at once redeem- 
able, first from a five per cent, redemption fund created by the whole 
banks, and second by the United States Treasury. Third, all the 
banka would be subject to frequent examination by men appointed 
by the Treasury Department, The First National Bai^k of 
Philadelphia took the lead in organisation, with a ^pital of 
$150,000 or £.‘50,000. Others followed, among which were th6 
now great bank, tbe First National B^mk of Chicago, with a capital 
of $100,000 or £20,000, and the Pir>t National Bank of New York, 
with a capital of $200,000 or £40,000, each of the early banks, like 
those 8ubse(][aent, reserving power to increase their capital. The 
American banks have no branches ; those of Canada, like our own, have 
many branchos, with a single head office. All the American banka are 
furnished with tbeir notes, like the Canadian, and the note differences 
with some repetition may be dwelt on for a moment. The Scotch 
- and Irish banks, in common with the Bank of. England and the 
Eugliah banks of issue, have a. large privileged ^^ae under the 
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Bank Charter Act, the bribe of Sir Bobert Peel, without any obliga* 
tion whatever to provide for their payment either in coin or, as 
Kobert . Louis Stevenson would have said, by their “poker chips 
the Bank of England so issuing £16,800,000, forty-two priva1» banki.-j 
£1,537,665, thirty -four joint stock banks £1,954,230, ten joint-stock ■ 
Scotch banks £2,676,350, and six joint-stock Irish banks £0,354,494 ; . 
in all, the bank notes privileged to circulate as money, without the. 
obligation of securities ” behind them, is in no less a su«n than , 
£20,322,739. With a vengeance, that is a skeleton in the finance 
cupboard. Further, English banks, unlike those of Scotland and 
Ireland, have no more notes at command than they had sixty years ; 
ago, while the Scotch and the Irish banks may issue notes indefinitely . 
on the charitable assumption that they liold gold against the . 
increase, the City of Glasgow Bank disregarding the law by an 
additional issue of poker chips’* to the extent of £207, /SO, vide 
the liquidators* report. The Western I3anlv of Scotland “ had 
an accour^ with a firm who had sixty to seventy persons who, 
having nothing to lose, signed acceptances and in several instances 
were paid for so doing,'* and the liquidation of the “ securities of 
that bank covered a period of twenty years, at a cost of 
£121.291 7,s\ od. The Canadian banks, like those of Scotland and 
Ireland, have always ou hand a practically unlimited stock of 
notes. On the other hand, the National Banks of America may 
increase their note issues iudetinitely by depositing bonds with the 
Comptroller of the ciiiTeiicy. Thus, England and Wales alone are 
exposed to dearth of notes and collapse for want of a supply. 

But comparisou is not yet exhausted ; our note issues average. 
£40,000,000, against which the average holding of coin and bullion 
by the Bank of England is .£35,000,000, and quoting from the New 
York Banljcrs* Jlai/azine, the money in circulation in the United 
States (fully detailed) is $1,603,583,021 for a population of ^ ‘ 
70,000,000 at $22-87 por head. Nor is that the measure of our 
huudicappiug for luuk of notes agamst tho industrial coin petition of 

bhe world, the Bank of Prance usually holding almo.st £150,000,000 
in gold and silver, but mostly gold, while it issues say £150,000,000 . 
:)f bank notes, in gold, silver, and bank notes we are also far 
behind Germany. It is all very shocking this financial blindness of . 
Durs. Money abounds everywhere but hero. Wo have cheque 
books and cheques, which we worship as symbolic wealth, confounding 
it with real wealth of international value. In the import trades of ' 
Great Britain of 1844, on a joint trade of £150,000,000, Sir Bobert . 
Peel held tliat a note circulation of £37,000,000 was essential : now, 
with a joint export and import trade of £700,000,000 we should 
almost have a note circnlation of, say, £200,000,000 instead of the 
tniaerably restricted note circulation of £40,000,000. 

.-Two London men, bankers both, ^ye in vain dweoted attention 
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to the subject of our weak position without effect. Whether now, in 
this time of stress^ it will be taken up by public opinion before it is 
too late remains to be seen. Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., a banker 
then of <forty-four years standing in the city of London, contributed 
an article to the Foriiufjltlhi Jkviein of March 1892, to which the 
reader may turn wnth advantage, its scope being wholly English. 
The other, Mr. Walter Bagehot — himself a banker, and then the 
editor and proprietor of the Economist— in his Lomhard Street, 
tenth edition, 1892, writes at p. oO: 

If the aggrogato of th<» baiikovs’ deposits wifcli ilie Bank wore 
£5,000,000, £:!, 000,000 of llio simi will ])g lent by the Banking Depart- 
ment and .£2,000.000 will he kepi in the till (notes and eoin ?). In 
cousequence, that £2,000,0(>0 ih,{i.|| that is really held in actual casli 
against iho liabilities of tbtMiejM^siting banks, if Lombard Street were 
suddenly thrown into liqiiidalioii and made to p.iy as niuch as it could on 
the spot, that £2,000,000 would be all tha^ the Bafdc of England could 
pay to the depositing baak.s, and conse(jiientlv all. besides the small cash 
in the tills, whieb those banks could on u sudden pay to the persons who 
have deposited with tliem.*' * 

, Again, at p. oil;!, Mr. Bagehot writf?s with refererr'C to ^he 
Savings Banks : “ In a general panic, were there a run on the 
Savings Banks they could not sell .1100,000 Consols without the 
assistance of the Bank of England,” But in a time of panic the 

ability of the bank to sell ConsoLs has been questioned by Mr. J. r. 

(iassiot, F,ll.»S„ a director of tho London and Westminster Bank, 
lie says that on Black Friday the bank could not sell Consols on 
the market for its own notes, showing that notes are preferred to 
“ Consols.” 

Thus^ with a war of the first magnitude on our bands, for whicli 
provision must be made on a great scale here and in South Africa 
contemporaneously, with endless borrowings for long periods (sought 
to be made longer !) by public bodies, now is the time to speak out 
on matters of fact and urgency with the chance of a hearing. Under 
the • experience which lies to onr bands in Canada and America, 
great loans of £100,000,000 to £500,000,000 are as unnecessary as 
they would be mischievous, our debt already a burden grievous to 
be borne. A ready, safe, and beneficent solution of the difficulty is to 
be found in a materialisation of our transceudontal Consols, which 
in effect, in bonds terminable at a fixed period, would give Parliament 
the control of say .£600,000,000, which, in addition to paying for the 
war, would put South Africa on its legs again, and at the same time 
cover all reasonable demands for national housing and old-age 
pensions. At home, following closely on Canadian and American 
lines, the banking system, from the Bank of England down^ should be 
made national in its character by each bank receiving notes accord- 
to its real means in Consols ” and in gold for use as wages or 
: for personal expenditure when not superseded by small notes as in 
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Canada and the United States ; and so long as stock in gold lasted 
either as coin or as a commodity for international nse, supply taking, 
its chance in the markets of the world like corn, no inflaence what: , 
ever would be exercised on the notes or on the business of the banks^ 
credit now being the real money not only of commerce but of 97 per 
cent, of the home trade, as shown by the then Sir -lohn Lubbock in 
an address before the Statistical Society, banks of deposit and discount 
to be placed under the same statutory regulations as banks gf issue. 
As in New York, in the gold room, and in the Bolsa of Buenos Ayres, 
gold speculation utitil it cooled down would be crazy, but in reality 
loss harmful than futures ’* now are. We now, in short, ore con- 
fronted with almost bewildering new liuance conditions primarily as 
one of the outcomes of the war ; secondarily, by the perpetuation of 
a banking and finainie system which cannot justify itsoif to common 
sense or to prudence or to reason ; and, were both now swept away, it 
would be tlm one, the only one, good result of the war in South Africa. 
And, having lost command of the markets of the world, is the 
position to be recovered by technical education schemes ? Ce^-tainiy 
not. Recovery is loss attainable by “ learning than by a subor- 
dination of finance to the money nee<ls of production by industry 
and commerce. We have great resources, bat at present they are 
either dormant or debauched. 


V. Bauuy. 
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Patriotism, the thirst for glory and renown, pecuniary reward, the . 
prospect of plunder and rapine, devotion to a general, and devotion 
• to God, are the rnotivoa which liave acted most powerfully on man 
■ in effecting the destruction of his fellow man, most powerfully of all 
the last. No holdier tights •'^ith the invincible courage of the religious 
fanatic; none more uncertain and unsatisfactory than the mercenary, 
who at a momentous crisis in a battle has not infrequently 
. transferred his services to Uie enemy, who would, perhaps, appraise 
; them more highly. 

The noblest deeds in the annals of warfare have been inspired by 
I'patriotism, used in the sense of liberty ; the most glorious by the 
.'^glamour of a great name. It is almost incredible bow the fame of 
great generals from Alexander to Hannibal, and from Hannibal to 
v.Napoleon, have acted upon the imagination and swayed the wills of 
^ men. Military honour, pure and simple, has proved but a weak and 
ineffectual incentive to duty and heroism ; combined, however, with 
.more selfish and material motives it has yielded excellent results, as 
will be seen by the example of the Persian cavalry. The rallying 
. cry of King and Country is of recent days : the great armies of 
; history, invariably composed of many nations, with little regard to 
\oreed, colour, or language, would hear such a sentiment with scant 
' enthuBiasni. 

The desire for strife must be a passion deeply implanted in* the 
/human breast. In the Decline ami Fall Gibbon apologises to 
his satiated reader for conducting him through so many fields of 
bipod and carnage; and judging by the scenes so graphically 
depicted on the Assyrian tablets, the kings of Assyria divided their 
-.time, .between hunting lions and bunting men — the latter for 
choice — for they actually revel in human gore. 

In the primitive ages of the human race war was not so much a paa-^ 
eion as a pressing necessity. A family, tribe, horde or community 
having found that it bad devoured everything that would afford sub- 
sistence, and innocent of the resource to create more, must have 
migrated or inevitably perished. Encountering in their wanderings a 
. ^Bople more favoured by situation, circumstances, and, perhaps, capacity 
^>-.than themselves, impelled by .;^he pangs of hunger, they endeavoured 
^.jio dispossess and despoil tbenj:,j;ComiDg U> , the historical period the 
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Bomething to lose^ would naturally be chary in entering into 
' wai'fare without just caase» or the prospect of pluiuler, the latter of 
: which would only be rare among pnuiLCive peoples. The early and) 
excusable motive fur war no longtr exibtiug^ ic had to be oubscituted^ 

. by another — personal ambition* The nations of antiquity engaged 
in wars near and far simply and solely for the aggrandisement of theji! 

■ king. If the inscriptions arc to be relied upon, the king is every«-| 
thing, the nation nothing. To investigate the p^y and privileges^; 
which induced men to rally to the standards of their various kings • 
and faco tlie perils :>iul hardships of the battlefield, is both curious 
and inleresliug. 

'fhe kings of Assyria shared the spoil with their soldiers ; and 
besides, the soldiers were awarded a certaiii prize and meed of praise 
for every head of the enemy produced. It was the duty of an.* 
officer in the field to duly receive and registt^r them, and this 
functionary proceeded with as little compunction and concern as he , 
W'ould about the most commonplace tninsactiuns of daily life. There 
is no means of estimating the proportion of the spoil which fell to the 
share of the soldiers ; but whatever were their pay and privileges, 
the iV>syriau soldiers were well fed, well clad, armed and ei^uipped;. ’ 
They were men of splendid physique, and seem to have set about 
their work with the vigour and dash of a modern football team. 

In ancient Kgypt the military class belonged to the second caste* 
To this caste was assigned about eight acres of land per man, free of \ 
all taxes, of one of tho three portions into which the land of ISgypt 
was divided by an edict of Sesostris in order that those who 
expubed IhemstdvcM to the perils and privations of war might be ^ . 
urgtjd to approach their duty with more decision and vigour from the ■ 
interest they folfc in the country as occupiers of the soil. This 
loinaikable people wisely* decreed that it won Id bo useless and absurd 
to comtuit the safety of the community to those who possessed 
nothing which they w^re anxious to preserve. Betides, the enjoy- 
ment of plenty and comfort have a powerful tendency to increase,' 
population ; and as the military class became more numerous, the * 
need for foreign auxiliaries and mercenaries was less pressing. And 
moreover, this system served the purpose of a first-rate military 
school : the privileges being liauded down from father to son, the. 
youths from childhood strove to emulate the skill and valour of their v' 
elders, and became almost invincible by the practice and confidence ; 
; they thus acquired. For it was forbidden that a child should follow, f . 

. a different profession from that of his father, or that the son of a 
- soldier should belong to any other profession tlian that of arms. 

Each man was obliged to provide himself with the necessary arms, 

^ offensive and defensive, and everything requisite for a campaign ; . 
/ and was expected to hold himself in readiness for taking the field 
' W^en :X for* garrison diqty. Whether on exceptional 
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service in the field, of on garrison duty only, each soldier received a 
daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two pounds of beef, and . 
about two pints of wine. Released from duty the Egyptian soldier 
returned, to bis farm, which was not only a substitute for regular pay, 
but tended to encourage habits of industry, and to instil a taste for 
the pursuits and pleasures of a country life. Vortlie Egyptians were 
justly persuaded that such employments promoted the strength of 
the body^as much as the licentious idleness of city life impaired the 
physical and moral constiiiitioii. The pursuit of the various arts 
and crafts was reganled by the soldier as iiii manly and contemptible ; 
indeed, be was abstjlniely fojbitldeii to engage in any such occupation. 
Like the Spartan j^oldier, he nuule war his profession, and deemed 
it the most w<»rthy Cialling genenms and free-born souls. The 
mercenaries, however, wlmm the Egyptians iuvari'ibly employed in 
time of war and naiional tlaiiger, acted on the ])rinciple common to 
their profe.-tsion Pus tif. j)f*s dc trade or calling 

of the mej'cenary has ever bet-n a pros]>erons and profitable one ; 
highly civilised nations having almost invariably preferred to do 
their fighting by [iroxy. 

The law of Solon exacted personal service frotn every citi/eu, 
with the utmost rigour. Rut this law >vas soon forgotten or ignored, 
Demosthenes found his countrymen abatuloncd and corrupted. They 
were too WcjII skilled in tlie art of taking things eardly to lightly 
engage in the arduous duties of the camp. The spirit which had 
successfully opposed the Persian invader had been allowed to 
evaporate in 'festivals and public entertainments. A violent passion 
fer the theatre now banished all thoughts of business and gloiy. 
The treasure which ought to have been devoted to the defence of the 
State was consumed in tlie promotion of piiblic entertainments ; and 
the destiny of Athens was entrusted to the precarit/us service of a 
handful of ill-paid foreign mercenaries, “ whose victories,’' declares 
Demosthenes, Lave been over our allies and confederritea ; while 
our e^iemies have risen to an extravagance of power. And these 
armies,” continues the orator, “ with scarcely the slightest attention 
to the service of the StJite. sail oil’ to fight for Aitabazus, or any 
other person, and thfir general follows them : nor should we wonder 
at it ; for he cannot command who cannot pay his soldiers. What 
then do I recommend ? That you should take away all pretences 
both from generals and from soldiers, by a regular payment of the 
army. • . . And let it not be thought a small convenience that 
the soldiers are supplied with corn ; for I am fully satisfied that 
if such a provision be made, the war itself would supply them 
with everything else, so as to complete their appointment, and this 
without any injury to the Greeks or allies ; and I myself am ready 
to sail with them, and to answer fjr the conaequence with my life, 
^^^ould it prove otherwise.” 
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In a matiny which broke out among his troops at Opis, on the . 
Tigris, we catch a singularly interesting glimpse of tlie liberality 
which Alexander the Ciroat la cashed on his victorious soldiers. 
Leaping down at a bound among the malcontents with "three or \ 
four of his generals, and pointing out the ringlo.iders to the guards, 
ho ordered .iliein olf to instant (‘xeculiou. They weiv at once put to 
death, to the number of thirioeu. A deep silence, immediately ' 
settled on the vast concourse. They to mutiny I ’’ he e>fclaimed, 
in tones bitter and angry. Men who owed all to his father and 
himself- — men who were once rude clowus dressed iu skins, and 
now were satraps and ‘generals loaded with the wealth of Lydia and 
the treasures of JVrsia and the good things of India. They thought, 
perhaps, iie liad spared himself, or kept too mui-h for himself. 
Could any man show more wonnds than he ('ould, or accuse him of 
niggard Uncjss in liis rewards ? 

In the chariictor of AIoNumler, Constantino and Napoleon was that 
indescril)al)le personal chaiun which attracted and eiideared soldiers 
to them far above the price of pay or reward. Alexander shared 
tlie hardships and dangers of the rneuneat of hiii soldiers, and 
Constantino was particmlarly attentive to the privihiges and comforts 
of his fellow veteniiis (cnnvi)^ as lie endearingly began to style 
thorn ; while the f'fViiUtTwhrh' of Napoleon p-assed into a proverb. 

The Pondan. Em[)iro iilfords a rare and strikiiig example of the 
difference between soldiers arjiruatod by a spirit of national honour 
and detorrniualion to defend at any cost tlieir homes and lands, 
and a base crowd actuated only by the pro««pect of gain and plunder. 
The Persian infantry was comjiosed of a hall-armed spiritless crowd 
of peasants, levied on the spur of the moment by tlie allurementa of 
plunder, and as easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. They 
trusted rnoiv* to their iiurnbors tlmn to their courage ; more to their 
courage than to their discipline. Opposed by the drilled and '' 
disciplined !ogi.>zis of tlio It lui in lh»puldie. this spiritless and 
umraiiiod horde rendered a conteiaplible account ot itsolf. 

The j*arsians were equally unskilled in tlie arts oi constructing, 
besieging, or deftuiding regular fortifications, and yet they convinced 
the powerful and hauglity Augustus that the western bank of the 
Euphrates was the limit of his dominion, and -“ucc-tiKSsfully disputed 
with the most warlike of his successors the boundary of the two 
Empires. If the Persian infantry was despicable, the cavalry was 
the finest in the world, and to a comparatively recent period continued 
so to be. 

The nobles of l^ersia, in the bosom of despotism, preserved a 
strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour. From the 
age of seven years they were taught to speak truth, to shoot with 
the bow, and ride ; and it was universally conceded that in the last 
two of these arts they attained uncommon proficiency.. The moat 
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Ipractised their exercises within the gates of his palace, and were 
'rigorously trained up in the habits of temperance and obedience in-., 
. their long and laborious parties of hunting. In every province the , 
^satrap maintained a like school of military virtue. The Persian 
noblis held their lands by a feudal tenure, receiving from the king's 
^%6nnty lands and houses on the condition of their service in war*. ^ 
They were ready on the first Bumnious to mount on horseback, with 
martial and splendid train of followers, and to join the numerous 
/bodies of guards, who wei'e carefully selected from amongst the 

■ most robust slaves and the bravest adventurers of Asia. These 
armies, both of light and liof'vy cavalry, equally formidable by the 
impetuosity of their charge and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened as an impending cloud the eastern provinces of the 
declining Empire of Home. 

Though Carthage produced the most brilliant general, perhaps, 

■ the world has ever seen, Carthage was anything but a warlike nation. 
’'Coninierce, not conqueat, was the bed-rock upon which i^. pnposerl its 
hclaim to rank among the groat nations of antiquity. .LVace was to 
,tho Carthaginians as the breath of tlunr lives ; for peace spelt 
/prosperity. To hold nothing by w^ar which they could not hold 
?r.lri3thoat it, a7jd to trade with those countries only where trade was its 
'^..dwn passport and its own security, was the fundamental principle of 
/{their general policy. When war was inevitable, the merchant 
. princes of Carthage rarely had occasion to risk tlieir precious lives 

in the hazard of it, for there were plenty of Barbarians who for a 
little of their gold were ready and willing to throw away their lives 
Vitistead. Those members of the Carthaginian aristocracy, however, 
;who could not find a sutfioient outlet for their abilities in more 
. congenial splieres of activity, took to the profession of arms. These 
j; patriots, some ten thousand in number, were known as the “ Sacred 
^ands/’ Clad in costly raiment and resplendent armour, they 
{fought around the person of their general-in-chief, and often rendered 
. splendid service to the State. This corps was select and exclusive, . 
;iariDg sumptuously from dishes of the rarest and costliest gold and 

silver plate; the number of their campaigns they proudly com- 
memorated by the number of the rings on their fingers. The army 
of llaonibab however, was made up, not of Carthaginians, but ‘o£ 
Libyans and liibyphccnicians, Gauls and Spaniards, slingers from 
the far-famed Balearic Isles, Greeks and Lignrians, Volcians and 
Campanians ; while the nomadic sons of the desert supplied his 
. ubiquitous and irresistible Numidian light horse. The commanding 
?gftiius and matchless skill of Hannibal welded this heterogeneous 
Jihbrde into ah effective and almost invincible army. Wealthy beyond 
dream of avarice, Carthage doubtless treated her mercenaries 
lli^dsotnely. ; but the ex^t amount of their. ia not a^rtainable. ' 
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' Ther^ ;^ ^^ a plan dr expedient known to kistory 
Rouie did not adopt to maintain her great armies in strength and^^ 
-^efficiency. In the pride and vigonr of her jontb, her sons gladly. . 
/.paid' for the privilege of fighting for her; but in the decline and" 
'.decrepitude of old age, the most tempting offer failed to allure men 
to her standard. In the most gloiioiis epoch of her history the usd*^ 
of arms was reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country ^ 
^ to love, property to defend, and some share in ensctiug those laws 
which it was their interest as well as duty to maintain. The 
poorest rank of soldier possessed above forty pounds sti*rling — an 
exceedingly high qualification when money was so scarce that an 
ounce of silver was equal to seventy pounds of brass. The general 
populace was not expected, nor indeed allowed to slied its ignoble 
blood in defence of the sacred golden eagle. Circumstances con- 
spired to bring about a change in this system. Campaigns 
prosecuted at a distance from Home, and often in the depth of 
winter too, pressed severely upon the citizen soldier ; and therefore, 
the senate wisely prevented the clamours of tho people by the 
institution of a regular pay for tho soldiers. Then again the havoc 
wrought by civil discord rendered it necessary to recruit tho army 
in the most distant provinces, Tlie husbandman and the mechanic 
were eucouraged in the us»"ful prejudice that the profession of arms 
was more honourable and ennobling than tho exercise of their 
respective crafts ; and in the hour of victory tho provincials con- 
sidered thoir services amply rewarded if they were elevated to the 
distinction of Homan citi/.ens -no airy title, seeing that they were 
thus delivered for ever frorn the burden of taxation. As the golden 
eagle expanded its w ings, war was gradually improved into an art, 
and degraded into a regular trade. 'fho soldiers calling bec^ime 
distinct profession, and his services wore rornu aerated on a somewhat 
liberal scale. In the reign of Domitian, tho annual stipend of the 
legionaries was equivalent to about twenty-five pounds of our 
money. After twenty years’ service the veteran received a}x>ut two 
hundred pounds sterling ; or a proportionate allowanco of land. 
The pay and privileges of the Puetorian guards were, in general, 

" about double those of the legions. As the extending frontiers 
and the imperial majesty of Home could only be secured and sup- 
.ported by a large and ever-increasing standing army ; and as the 
" enervated youth of Home and the adjacent provinces became more 
and more averse to the support of arras and the discipline of the 
camp, the pay and privileges of the soldier were increased at an 
.alarming rate. Aurelian strenuously endeavoured to undo the evil - 
: wrought by his ab indent'd predecessors, by restricting the indul- 
;/genceB of the degenerate and degraded legionaties, and impressing 
vthera with a true sense of their duty and dignity. His, military 
IregalatioQS were strict, and rigidly enforced. Gaming and drinking 
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he severely prohibited. The Sarmium peasant expected that his 
' soldiers should be modest, frugal, and laborious ; that their armour 
should be constantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their clothing 
and horses ready for immediate service ; that they should live in 
their quarters with chastity and sobriety, without damaging the 
corn-fields, without stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes; without exacting from their landlords either salt, or oil, or 
wood. • The public allowance, he reminded them, was sufficient for 
^ their support ; their wealth should be collected from the spoil of the 
enemy. “ The spoil of tlie enemy” was not infrequently held out 
by Home, in her waning days, to whet the desire of her languid 
defenders. What that “ spoil too often turned out to be is 
dramatically depicted in Uaebeuh Iforror^ oj War C/onstantine 
the (irreat was reduced to the last extremity to maintain his army 
in strength and efficiency ; the resources of the treasury were 
elhausted by the increase of pay. the repetition of gratuities, and 
by the invention of new emoluments and indulgences, which in the 
opinion of tho provincial youth might compensate the hardships 
and dangers of a military life. The lands bestowed on the veterans, 
as the free reward of their valour, were henceforward granted on 
condition that their sons, who succeeded to tlje inhoiitauce, should 
> devote themselves to the profession of arms as soon as they attained 
the age of manhood ; and their cowardly refusal was punished by 
the loss of honour, of fortune, or even of life But the youth of 
Italy were now destitute of the martial spirit, and in spite of heavy 
fines, forfeitures, and menaces, they devised effectual means to evade 
military service. This horn>r of the soldier's calling became con- 
tagious, and as it spread through tho provinces with alarming 
»rapidity, demanded tho most drastic measures to suppress it. 
Valentinian, in a law addressed to the prefect of Gaul, was obliged 
to enact that those cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive.” 

Tho Prmtorian guards who contributed so little to the building 
of the Honjan Empire and so much to the destruction of it, demand 
a word in passing. They derived their constitution from the crafty 
and subtle Augustus. Sensible that bis design of despotic power 
could only bo supported by arms, he organised this powerful body- 
guard of some fifteen thousand men in constant readiness to protect 
his person or to crash the first motions of rebellion. These favoured 
troops he distinguished by doable pay and special privileges ; but 
as their formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and irritated 
the Homan people, three cohorts only were stationed in the capital ; 
while the remainder were dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy. 
But Tiberias, bis successor, ventured on a decisive measure which 
Viveted for ever the fetters of his country. Under the plausible pretence 
fbt relieving Italy from the heavy burden of military quarters, and of 
introducing stricter discipline among Ijbe guards, he assembled them at 
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Borne iii a permanent camp, wMcn was'skilfally fortified 
a cominandiQg sitaation — an inno^ittion which proved fatal to the^^ 
peace and eecnrity of the Empire. In their close proximity to the palace'^^v 
and the senate, the Praetorian guards were not slow to perceive their 
^ own strength, and the weakness of civil government ; to view tlie vices 
of their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay aside that reveren- > 
tial awe which distance only, and mystery, can preserve towards w.i 
imaginary power. In the luxnrions idleness of the capital, their pride ^ 
was nonrished by the seas3 of their irresistible weight ; andTitwas 
hardly possible to conceal from them that they were the real masters 
of the destiny of the Roman Empire. The most virile and exacting of 
the Emperors were obliged to conciliate those haughty warriors, and to 
purchase their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; which, since 
the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim on the suc- 
cession of every new Emperor. The guards maintained, and were 
prepared to enforce their argument that, according to the purest 
principles of the constitution, their consent was essi^ntially nec«^asary 
in the appointment of an Emperor. The defenders of the State, 
selected from the flower of the Italian youth, and trained in the 
exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives of the 
people, and the best entitled to elect the military chief of the 
Republic. 1'hese assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable when the furious Praetorians increased their weight 
by throwing thoir swords into the scale. The gratuities lavished on 
the guards were enormous : it was not unusual for an Emperor on 
his elevation to bestow from a hundred and twenty to a hundred 
and sixty pounds on ee^'bf them. Hadrian complained that the . 
promotion of a successor had cost him. in this way, some three 
millions and a half sterling. The Pra3t.orian guards purmed their 
imperious career till they rashly imbrued their bands in the blood of 
an Emperor, and finally disposed of the sacred throne by auction to the 
highest bidder. Their services in the field were inconsiderable and 
inglorious ; enervated by dissipation and riotous living, they soon 
became incapable of the duties of their profession. The Prapf-orian 
guards were reduced by Diocletian, and suppressed by Constantine. , 
Imperial Rome could neither command nor purcha«:e the services 
rendered so generously and ungrudgingly to the ancient R ^'public. It 
was gravely asserted that Maxentius had lavished on his mercenary ; 
bands the riches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 1000 
years ; and yet the Roman soldier of bis time, when hard pressed in 

• the field, was often discovered devouring the paths of flight.” This ^ 
- conduct threatened to become so general that J ulian determined to 
parade those fleet-footed warriors, in female attire, before the whole 
camp. 

The Arabs, under Mabomot, continued to unite the professions of 
a merchant and a soldier ; and his petty exenrsioDS for the defence 
VQi4.^is6^-rrNQ^ ''aw.., 
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or, the attack of a caravan insensibly prepared bis troops for the 

conquest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was regulated by 
^a divine law: the whole was faithfully collected in one common 
ma8s;ca fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle the, 
" movables and immovables, was reserved by the Prophet for pious 
and charitable uses; the remainder was shared in adequate 
portions by the soldiers who had obtained the victory or guarded 
' the ca^mp; the rewards of the slain devolved to their widows and 
orphans, and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by the allot* 
ment of a double share to the horse and to the man. From all 
sides the roving Arabs were attr voted to the standard of religion 
and plunder — truly an alluring combination — and cunning. The 
Apostate sanctified the licence of embracing the female captives as 
their wives or concubines ; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty 
was a feeble type of the joys of Paradise prepared for the valiant 
martyrs of the faith. ‘‘The sword,’* said Alahomet, ‘‘is the key of 
heaven and of hell : a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting or 
^ prayer ; whoever falls in battle his sins are forgiven ; at the day of 
' judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and 
^ odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall bo supplied by 
\ the wings of angels and cherubims/’ The sentiment bn^athed in 
^ these words fired the intrepid souls of the Arabs with enthusiasm. 
, The picture of the invisible world was strongly painted on their 
imagination ; and the death which they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. The Koran inculcates in the moat 
/ absolute sense the tenets of fate and predestination, which would 
extinguish both industry and virtue if the actions of man were 
governed solely by his speculative belief. \ et their infiuence in 
every age has exalted the courage of the Saracens and T'urks. The 
first companions of Alahomet advanced to battlo with a tearless 
confidence : there is no danger whore there is no chance ; they were 
oidained to perish in their beds ; or they were safe and invulnerable 
othidat the darts and spears of tho enemy. 

lu the ^fartar camp the soldier was held sacred from all servile 
^ labours, which were abandoned to slaves and strangers, and every 
r labour was servile save the profession of arms. Each officer and 
soldier was made responsible, under the pain of death, for the safety 
and honour of his companions ; and the spirit of conquest breathed 
in the law that peace should never be granted unless to a vanquished 
and suppliant foe. The Tartars enjoyed a free and open life, the 
arduous business of war being seasonably relieved by the pleasures 
of the chase. The Tartar women prided themselves less on their 
pek^sonal charms than oh their domestic qualities and powers of endur- 
^ ance, a circumstance which did not prove the least of the incentives 
^ which urged their husbands to the haaatd of war and conquest. 
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Tb0 troops of .Qfchman, the founder of the Ottoman Empirei 
conmted of loose squadrons of TarHsh cavalry, who served withop^ 
pay and fought without disoipline, but a regular body of infantry?! 
Vas^established by the prudence of his son Orchan. A considerable 
number of volunteers were enrolled with a small stipend, but witU 
the permission of living at home, unless they were summoned to the 
jBeld. Their rude manners and seditions temper disposed Orchan 
to educate his young captives as his soldiers, and those ^of the 
Prophet ; but the Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount on! 
/horseback and follow his standard, with the appellation and the;;^ 
/ hopes of freebooters. When Orchan reduced the cities of Nice and-^ 
Nicomedia the widov^s of the slain were given to these faithful./’ 
followers. When all other inducements proved fruitless, thd? 
prospect of enjoying the wine and embracing the fair women 
Southern Europe never failed to revive the flagging spirits of the 4 
semi-barbarian hordes which poured into it from the north and the \ 


east. ,/ 

From the time of Orchan and the first Aninrath, however, the ^ 
Sultans were persuaded that a government of the sword must be' 
reypewed in each generation with new soldiers ; and that such ' 
soldiers must be sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the' 
hardy and warlike nations of Europe. The provinces of Tfarace,’.j 
Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, aud Servia became the perpetual, v 
seminary of the Turkish army ; and when the royal fifth of thej^ 
captives was diminished by conquest, an iuliuman tax of the fifth.| 
child, or of every fifth year, was rigorously levied on the Christianll 
families. At the age of twelve or fourteen years the most robast^/ 
. youths were lorn from their parents ; their names were enrolled inf 
a book; and from that moment they were clothed, taught and 
maintained for the public service. According to the promise of 
their appearance, they were selected for the royal schools of Boursa, 
Fera, and Adrianople, submitted to the care of bashaws, or disposed . 
■in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care of 
their masters to 'instruct them in the Turkish language; their 
"bodies were exorcised by every labour that could fortify^ theiif;/ 

’ jrtrength ; they learned to^restle, to leap, to run, to shoot with the-^ 
. bow, and afterwards with the musket; till they were drafted inta^/ 
the chambers of the janizaries, and severely trained in the military^ 
or monastic discipline of the order. The youths most conspicuoua^ 
/for birth, talents, and beauty were attached to the palace or to 
person of the Sultan. Tu four successive schools, under the roof of^' 
^^the yvhite ennucha, the arts of horsemanship and 6 f darting the/ 
^^javelin were their daily exercise. As they advanced in Beniority;> 
land' merit they were gradually drafted into the service. The Otto/ : 

^intOL soldier was trained the virtaes o£ abstinence. .to,v those of.: 
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silence and sobriety of these troops nnder arms have extorted the 
reluctant praise of their Christian enemies, and have often been 
contrasted by them with the vices, intemperance and disorder which 
formerly contaminated the armies of Europe. 

So changed have become the ideals of men and their springs of 
action, that it is now hardly possible to realise the motives which 
inspired the Crusaders. To know that in the Council of Clermont, 
Urban, the Second proclaimed a plenary vnMycnvc to those who 
should enlist under the banner of the Cross, the absolution of ail 
their sins, and a full receipt for all that might be due of canonical 
penance^ assists but feebly the imagination of the cool and sceptical 
modern. In the age of faith, however, the effect of this decree 
was far-reaching and electrical. At the voice of their pastor, we 
are told, the robber, the incendiary, the homicide arose by thousands 
to redeem their souls, by repeating on the infidels the same deeds 
which they had exercised against their Christian brethren, and the 
terms of atonement were eagerly embraced by offenders of every 
rank and station. War and adventure were the reigning passions 
of the Franks or Latins ; and they were en joined to gratify those 
passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their swords 
against the nations of the East. Their victory, or even their 
attempt, would immortalise, the names of the intrepid heroes of the 
Cross; and the purest piety could not be insensible to the most 
splendid prospect of military glory : their fancy already grasped 
the golden sceptres of Asia; and the conquest of Apulia and 
Sicily by the Normans might exalt to royalty the hopes of the most 
private adventurer. Besides, the natural and artificial wealth of the^^ 
Mahometan countries had been magnified by the tales of pilgrims 
and the gifts of an imperfect commerce. The vulgar, both the 
great and small, were brought to believe every wonder, of lands 
flowing with milk and honey, of mines and treasure, of gold and 

diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferons groyes 

of cinnamon and frankincense. In this earthly paradise each warrior 
depended on his sword to carve a plenteous and •honourable estab- 
lishment, which he measured only by the extent of bis wishes. The 
vassals and soldiers trusted their fortunesi*to God and their master: 
the spoil of a Turkish Eof>ir might enrich the meanest follower of 
the camp, and the flavour of the rare wines of the East, combined 
with the beauty of the Greek women, were perhaps not without 
their influence on the champions of the Cross. The love of freedom 
too was a powerful incitement to the multitude who were oppressed 
by feudal tyranny. Under the banner of the Cross, the peasants 
and burghers who were attached to the servitude of the glebe 
, might escape from a haughty lord, and transplant themselves and 
their families to a land of liberty. The debtor might suspend the 
accumulation of usury and the pnrsait of his creditors ; and ont- 
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laws and malefactors of every cast might continne to brave the laws- 
and dude the panishment of their crimes. 

The treatment meted out by England to her soldiers and defen- . 
dera has been sometimes exceedingly generous and at others just as 
scurvy and niggardly. The lowest money paid by Henry VlII. to 
his soldiers was i)d» a day, a sum which possessed the purchasing 
power of six shillings of our money. In determining the rate of 
pay for his soldiers Henry VIII. adopted the common-sense plan of 
not offering loss than tlie current rate of wages obtainable by a 
labouring man. 

When Somerset, the Protector, invaded Scotland with an army of 
twenty thousand men, the daily allowance of every soldier was two 
pounds of meat, a pound of bread or biscuit, and a pint of wine 
imperial measure ; and Somerset was careful to observe that this 
generous fare should bo of the very best (juality. 

On the other liand, Pi‘oude declares that Elizabeth never paid the 
men who defeated the Armada, but allowed them to die a lingering 
death of wounds and starvation. Eor years after that great victory 
nothing could be heard in the towns and villages of the South Coast 
but groai\s and moans of soldiers and sailors maimed, destitute and 
neglected. 

In the i:}Micr\s Otway gives us a vivid and impressive 

picture of the way iu which the services of the soldier were appraised 
at the Restoration, and poor Otway wrote from bitter personal 
experience, . lie obtained a cornets commission in a new regiment 
of horse, which was sent out to join the army under Alonmouth in 
Flanders. Very shortly after, however, the troo])S were disbanded 
and recalled, while the money voted by the Commons for their pay- 
ment was shamefully misappropriated, they being paid only by 
debentures, the credit of which was fo low that they were hardly 
saleable. It is thus Otway gives vent to his I'eeliugs : 

“ Cou.rt.inf. A curse on the fates ! Of all strumpets, fortune’s the 

basest. ’ Pwas fortune made me a soldiei-, a rogue in red, the griev- 
ance of the nation ; fortune made the peace just when we were on 
the brink of war ! Then fortune disbanded up, and lost us two 
months’ pay : fortune gave us debentures instead of ready money, 
and by very good fortune I sold mine, and lost hejirtily by it, in 
hopes the grinding ill-natured dog that bought it will never get a 
shilliug for it. 

JBcatyftrd. Leave off thy railing, for shame 1 It looks like a cur 
that barks for want of bones. ( Jome, times may mend, and an honest 
soldier be in fashion again. 

“ Cour. These greasy, fat, unwieldy, wheezing rogues that live 
at home, and brood over their bags, when a fit of fear’s upon them, 
then if one of us pass but by, all the family is ready at the door to 
cry, * Heaven bless you, sir ! the Laird go along with you ! ’ 
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** Beau. Ah, good man ; vhat pity ’tis such proper gentlemen 
ehonld ever be out of employment > 

Oour. But when the bnsinees is over, then every parish bawd 
that goes but to a conventicle twice a week, and pays bat scot and 
lot to the parish, shall roar out, ‘ Faugh, ye lousy red-coat rake-hells ! 
hout, ye caterpillars, ye locusts of the nation ' you are the dogs that 
would enslave us all, plunder our bhop«, and lavish our daughters, 
ye scoundrels'*’ — Tfn fiiihim’-, Fothnu, Ait i, fic. i. 

In later times the pay of the soldier appeals to have been based 
upon the principle laid down by Oibbon — that the courage of the 
soldier is found to bo the ( liHajiost and most common (pality of 
human nature 

Ai^-un Mi.uiv U.1 Sii:vh,\s 
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In a recent number of the dtmml Magazine Mr. W. Lucy — better 
known, I'erhaps, as “ Toby, M.P.” — ^tells ua that ho would “ not be 
Burprised to seo his Majesty’s present Government go to the country 
under the flag of Pair Trade. That, of course, might involve the 
resignation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, but “for the rest, his 
Majesty’s Ministers, one and all, are open to conviction on the 
question of Fair ’rrade.” “ The basis of my own suspicion on the 
matter,” says Mr. Lucy, “ is the knowledge of the fact that one of 
the most poworlul and persuasive of them is already converted. 
Bemembei'ing hia history and his early personal associations, a very 
startling conversion it is. But in the present Cabinet there have 
bQcn others to ecjual it.” And Mr. Lucy significantly reminds us 
that, while “ present appearances ” may seem to indicate that the 
next general election is afar off, “ general elections sometimes come 
like a thief in the night'’ — as did, for e.xaiuple, the snatch election 
of last year. 

We believe that Mr. Lucy has correctly foreshadowed the inten- 
tions of his Majesty’s Government. Such a course would seem, in 
fact, to be the only one that affords them the slightest chance of 
success; and it is very clear that the Ministerial organs, from the Timea 
to the Daihf Mail, have for a long time past been endeavouring to 
prepare the public for some siich Step. We have been told, not 
once nor a do/en times only, that we must. broaden the basis of 
taxation ; ” a persistent eflbrt has been made to work up, a scare in 
regard to foreign 'corapetition, and to din it into the ears of the ^ 
electors that in “ Fair Trade, “ Keciprocity,” alian “ Protection/’ 
lies our only hope of industrial and commercial security; and Tory^ 
scribes have even gone so far as to advocate a registration duty on,; 
com. 

The Government is, indeed, in a very bad way. The war — 

“ over ” in October last for the purposes of the general election^ — 

■; has dragged wearily on into its third year, and the war bill mounts 
up and lip, at the rate of £8,000,000 to £10,000,0o0 jier month, with 
: no prospect of the drain being lessened for a twelvemonth or more. 

. Wbfikt more likely, then, than that this landlord Government, at 
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iheir wits’ end to devise fresh means of obtaining revenue^ should . 
raise the cry of Fair Trade/’ and, under pretence of “ protecting 
home industries/’ not merely protect their own pockets from the 
attentions of the tax-gatherer, bat even, perchance, by way of a tax 
on corn, find means to fill the coffers of the State — and their own 
pockets. 

In his “ Radical days” (January 5, 1885) the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain sonnded a clear note of warning against this very 
danger. 

The owners of property [said ho), Ihose wlio are interested in the 
present state of things, the tnen who have pi-ivilogos to maintain, would he 
glad to entrap you from the right patli by raising the ery of ‘ Fair Trade,’ 
under which they cover their demand * protect industry,' and in connec- 
tion with which tliey would tax tlie food of the people in order to raise* tlie 
rent of the landlord.’* 

But the erstwhile champion of Free Trade has himself strayed 
from the right path. Tie has gone over to the enemy, and the note 
of warning, formerly sounded by him, must to-day be sounded against 
him and his landlord confederates. 

His Majesty’s present Government, as the country has only too 
much reason to know, are adepts at the ‘‘confidence trick”; and, 
unfortunately, the sinister design with which Mr. Lucy credits them 
is favoured by the fact that the generation who toiled and moiled 
and starved under the Corn Law ^ m/uac have now all but passed 
away, the economic education of the younger generation of electors 
has been sadly and madly neglected, and Free Trade principles 
have, as a consequence, to a largo extent lost their grip upon the 
people. Were that not the case, no Government could have long 
survived the imposition — an imposition in a double sense • of iho 
countervailing duties in India, and no Government would have ven- 
. tured even to hint at the reirnposiiion of a tax on sugar and of the 
export tax on coal, condemned and abandoned some fifty years ago. 

> One of the chief causes of this recrudescence of Protectionist ideas, 

' this* general resurrection of Protectionist fallacies dead and buried long 
ago, is brought out most clearly, yet most unconsciously, in the latest 
publication of the Cobden Club, a meraorandum^by the Committee 

on “ National Expenditure and National Income." 

The motto of the Club, Free ► Trade, Peace, Goodwill among 
Nations/’ the first thing to strike the eye on taking up the pamphlet, 
but serves at a time like the presept — a time of universal unrest, 
distrust, and fear, of overgrown armies, and ever-increasing navies — 
to emphasise the failure of Free Trade to realise as yet the high 
ideals and aspirations of such men as Cobden and Bright ; and a 
careful study of the pamphlet reveals the startling fact that the 

* “ A law which,” said Cobden, ‘‘ took from the poorest of the poor to add to the 
richest of the rich ’* — a description equally applicable to the doles system. 
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Committee of the Cobden Club do not know what Free Trade, is* 
Small wonder, then, that the general public are befogged and 
bewildered, and fall an easy prey to the apecioua “ fair trader/’ 

The Committee of the Cobden Club, we repeat, do not know what 
Free Trade is. Fither that, or they have so tender a regard for the 
vested interests that hamper and well-nigh throttle trade and industry, . 
that they prefer to stultify themselves rather than lead the assault 
against the citadel of monopoly and privilege. * 

As to the first part of the memorandum, that dealing with public 
expenditure from 1870 to 1902, we need do no more than glance at 
it. An admirably compiled table shows that the expenditure of the 
(Jnited Kingdom, “ including subventions to local authorities and 
including special loan expenditure upon military and naval and other 
works, such as the Uganda Railway, but excluding direct expenditure 
upon the Ashantee War in J8T0, and the South African and Chinese 
Wars in 1900 2/* has increased from £GO,000,00(' in 187<' to 
£135,800,000 in 1902, or more than 100 per cent. ; and that in that 
period the expenditure on the Army has increased from £12,300,000 
to £29,600,000, or nearly 250 per cent. ; and that on the Navy from 
£9,400,000 to £30,800,000, that is to say, considerably over 300 per 
cent. 

Not much ‘ peace and goodwill ’ there ! yon would say. 

No; so little peace and goodwill^* is there that conscription 
stares us in the face, growth [of expenditure] upon the 

Army/' say tho (biiimifctee, ‘‘has not been so great as upon the 
Navy, but such increase as there has been is less justifiable. An 
even more formidable increase is now threatened, and the party of 
aggression scarcely disguise their desire to impose upon the country 
the hateful bloud-ta\ of conscription.” And the Committee point 
out that “ If the military expenditure of India and the Colonies 
be added to that of the United Kingdom, it will be found that 
the total, including loan expenditure, amounts to approximately 
£52,000,000 [an increase of some 600 per cent. ] as compared with 
about 133,000,000 for the Navy.” 

We arc chielly concerned, however, with the second section, on 
“ National Income.” 

‘‘ The progress of tho rovenno of the UniUul Kingdom [say tho Com- 
mittee] is remiirkahlo. Yesr by year it lias eontiniio<l to grow, and has 
enabled us to pay our way in spite of increased expeinliture, and, in addi- 
tion, to pay oil’ a larg(3 amount of tho National Debt, '.rbe following figures 
show the grovvlb of revenue up to ilie period when lla* war taxation 
began : 

Millions Sterlincl 
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lliesi6 u^rei^ Djr-lDnitodelves furnish a striking te^mony to th^ 
^soundness of the fiscal system which has untU the present year %^n"; 
: ^accepted with approval by all political parties. Whatever theoi^tical 
l^bhjectipns may be. brought jigainst the system, or whatever may be its . 
; defects df detail, no one in face of these figures can deny that it has proved;^ 
.a marvellous instrument for raising revenue.” * 


•a; ' The Committee of the Cobden Olub^ it would appear, confound 
...Pree Trade with mere reveiiuc-tariftism. Otherwise they could hardly 
.. speak the ‘^general soundness of the [present] fiscal system,”, 
7' and regard it as being open only to “theoretical objections” .and 
^ defective merely in “ detail.” From the revenue-tariff standpoint 
such views would be intelligible. As the deliberate expressioil of 
- opinion of a professedly Free Trade organisation they are simply 
^astounding. A “marvellous instrument for raising revenue” 
indeed ! leather, a marvellous method of plucking geese without 
•making them squeal. 

But there is worse to follow. The Committee continue : 


“We hold, liOAVover, that tlu* system is us sound in its main theories as 
it has provi'd pro<luctivo in practice. Those tlioories may bo brielly stated 
,'thua : 

/ “ (1) To iiiterfevo as little as pos.sible witli the free course of trade. 

%' (-) To tax liighly articles of consumption not absolutely necessary, and 

to tax lightly necejssaries of life. 

^4 ‘‘ (*'l) To raise a duo proportion of the revenue by direct taxation. 

“ In accordance with the (irst principle ne/irly seventeen hundre<l separate 
taxes were swept away l)otweon the years 1«S17 and 1H71, and only some 
half -dozen staple articles wore left subject to taxation. The result Juis 
been not to diminish the revenue derived from tin* taxation of commodi- 
ties, but to largely ineiease it ; for the resulting fj-i edom of trade has 
perniitted the (roinrnerc-e of the country to expand enormously, ami that 
expansion lias been follovv(!d by iiiei-ejused population and increased pros- 
perity, which in turn have led to increased consumption. 

‘“Die second principle may bo defended on tlie pract.ical ground that it 
diminishes the necessary hardships of tax;ition by making the payment of 

taxeK to a certain extent voluutajy. 

. V'“ The third princiido is imperative, in order to establish an equitable 
distribution of taxation between the nch and the poor. If all tiixes wmre 
^levied upon consumption, the poor man wit>h a huge family would pay 
rinbre to the State than the rich man with no family. 

: ' “ It has been the policy of the last sixty years to increase the proportion 
; of the revenue raised hy direct taxation. That policy is entirely sound, 
und has not yet proceeded sulTudently far. Before the war-taxation of the 
ilast two years the poorer clasfccs were still contributing, in proportion to •' 
' their ability, an excessive sliare of tlie total revenue of the State, Any 
. reform of our fiscal system ought therefore to take the direction of increas- 
ing the contiibutions from the rich and diminishing those fi*cjm the poor.” 

“ Sound in its main theories ” ! In the name of the Prophet, figs ! 
Do Pree Trade principles involve ncthing beyond the abolition of ; 
protective tariffs? That would seem to be all they mean to this,; 
y^Gommittee of the Cobden Cluh ! The abolition of protective duties ' 

our Odstoms revenue, and the resdt- ^ 
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‘ing freedom of trade/ partial though it is, *‘faas permitted th^ 
V Commerce of the country to expand enormously, and that expansion 
r'fef^has been followed by increased population and increased prosperity ^ 
.^%hich in their turn have led to increased consumption''* — 
^firwremed rents. An enormous expansion of commerce and prosperity 
. means an enormous expansion of the demand for factories, ware- > 
/■houses, and shops, and each of these requires a site of land ; it 
means also an enormous expansion of the demand for raw ro&terials 
of every kind, and the land is our only raw material. Increased 
. population means an increased demand for houses, and every < 
house requires a site of land. Increased consumption involves ' 
^increased production, and increased production involves an increased 
^'demand for raw materials; that is to say, for land. As a con-* 
sequence, tJie enormous increase in the commerce of the country, 
and the resulting increased prosperity, increased population, and 
increased con.sani])tIon have materialised in the ciiormoasly enhanced 
site- values of London, Liverpool, Manchester, (llasi^ow, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-ou-'ryne, and other great industrial and commercial 
centres, llie workers, comparatively, have benefited but slightly 
from Free Trade. 'The bulk of the benefit has been reaped by 
the shirkers, who, sitting idly by, levy heavy tribute, in the shape of 
monopoIy-in Hated laud-values, upon the trade and industry of the . 
country. 'Fhese things should be obvious to every man who has K 
taken the trouble to master oven the A, B, C of economics f but 
either they are unknown to the Committee of the Cobden Club, 
or the Committee prefer to wilfully ignore them. 

Another elementary fact in economics is that before goods can 
be traded they muht first be produced. 'fherefore, before trade 
can be truly free, not only exchange but production also must 
be free. But production can take place only on the land — man's 
only raw material, man's only foothold in space. Therefore, in 

order that trade shall be truly free, the laud must be free, pro- 
duction must be free, and exchange must be free. These Cobden 
' Club free-traders, it would seem, however, are content with freedom, . 
and that only partial, of exchange alone ! 

But not only do the benefits of Free Trade materialise in ground . 
rents; the same will, on analysis, be found to be true of the' 
advantages accruing fi’oiii the protection from foreign aggression ' 
, afforded by our army and navy ; from the security for life and 
. Timb and property secured by police protection in our towns and 
cities ; in short, from public services, both general and local, of 
every kind. As Professor Thorold Kogers has well said : 

. . “Every pornianent improvement, of the soil, every railway and road, 

^ every bettering of the general condition of society, every facility given for 
{ production, every stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent. The laud- 
^owner sleeps but thr ives.’’ , . i . . /. ' 
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Sarely it is not unreasonable to demand that the tax-gatherer 
hall awaken the sleeper and make him understand that inasmuch 
kS he reaps the benefits of public services he must bear the burden. 

At present not only do the labour and capital of this country 
bear the burden of imperial and local taxation, they bear the burden 
of the landlord as well. Labour and capital pay, on a peace 
footing, £110,000,000 in rates and taxes, and then, because of the 
advanta^gos thereby secured to those who live and work in this land 
of ours, the so-called “ owners ” of the land levy upon labour and 
capital a rent tribute of no less than £2t)0,000,000 tor permission to 
live in the land of their birth and enjoy the public services for 
which, not the landlords, but they themselves have paid ! The 
State renders the service, the landlord does nothing : but, while the 
State charges £110,000,000 a year onJy, the landlord charges 
£200.000,000 ! 

Under our present fiscal system, that is to say, labour and capital 
have to pay twice over for public services, general and local- -and 
they pay £(50,000,000 a year more to the worse than useless land- 
lord than to the State ! 

The Oouiiiuitee of the (Jobden Olub, it would seem, know' no 
more of the true inwardness of our fiscal system than the babe 
unborn ! 'I'hey speJik of its ‘‘ general soundness/’ theoretical 
objections, “ defects of detail ! 

Sorely, it would hardly be too much to wsay that the system is 
wholly unsound, that it is open to the gravest practical objections, 
and that it is defective in every detail. 

They would have us believe, forsooth, that the system is ** sound 
in its main theories ! And they have kindly formulated these 
theories for us ! 

Surely, it is manifest, from what we have stated above, that the 
sound principles of taxation are, not those we have quoted from the 
memorandum, but rather : 

(1) That taxation must not interfere in the slightest degree with 
the free course of trade ; 

(2) That neither luxuries nor necessaries should be taxed, nor, 

. indeed, wealth in any of its forms ; and 

(3) That all public revenues should be raised by appropriating 
to public purposes the land value arising from the presence, the 
collective enterprise and industry, and the collective expenditure of 
the whole community. 

It is, further, utterly absurd, if not, indeed, consciously dis- 
honest, for the authors of this precious memorandum to defend their 
second principle of taxation — ** To tax highly articles of consumption 
not absolutely necessary, and to tax lightly necessaries of life ” — on 
the ground that it makes the payment of taxes to a certain extent 
Yolntitary.” “ Ta certain extej^tt/’, foi^siTOth I Tobacco is a typical 
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Inxuiy, tea a typical necessary of life. For every afailling spent by"]|,, 
the working man on tobacco, %L represents the actual value of the - ^ 
tobacco, lOrf. goes in duty. For every shilling spent by his wife bn:, 
tea, 6rf. represents the actual value of the tea, the other Grf. goes in ' 
duty. To what extent are these taxes voluntary ? Supposing that 
every time a working man bought tivopmuymtih of tobacco he 
had to buy and cancel a tmpniny revenue stamp ; supposing that 
every time his wife bought ,vxpnmytf‘‘ortk of tea slie bad to buy and 
cancel a siqtenny revenue stamp ; supposing that the workers 
realised that througli the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried 
fruits, bser, spirits, «'ind tobacco they pay each year on the average 
the equivalent of an income tax of os. W. or os. -V/. in the pound, 
as against the rich man’s Is. 2rf. in the pound — liow long, think you, 
would such taxes remain in force? Let the geese but realise that 
they are being plucked, and they will squeal to some purpose. 

As for their third principle of taxation, a tax on land values — a 
tax that would appropriate collective earnings to collective needs — 
is the only honest, the only equitable tax. And the tax on land 
values, moreover, not only would not burden trade and industry, 
but being levied on the full yearly value of all land, whether put to 
us© or notj it would force idle land infro u<«e, and tlms relieve labour 
and capital of the buiden of monopoly-swollen values. 

“ It has been,’’ we are told, the policy of the last sixty years to 
increase the rovenno raised by direct taxation/’ Hut what of the 
policy of the past five centuries? Under the feudal system the 
landholdi'rs — to-day they are in the eye of the law hnd/wldcrs^ not 
— either rendered themselves or paid for. in various dues, 
practically all the public services for which tbo general mass of us 
now pay ratc'^ and taxes. The barons maintained the army and tho 
navy, acted as unpaid magistrates, policed their districts, repaired 
the roads and bridges, &c. &e ; the Church lands supported the 
Church, the poor, and education ; and the Crown lands maintained 
the Crown. But the landholders controlled, up to 1832, both 
Houses of tile Legislature, and for four or five centuries their 
policy was to shuflle out of the feudal dues and services, on 
condition of which they h'^ld tho land, and, while still retaining the 
land, to shoulder all the burdens of State on the people. And 
that policy — the doles and tho Impcjrial grant? -in-aid of local 
taxation are but a continuation of it — lias proved only too successful. 
As a result of that policy, the only rernainiug relic of the old feudal 
dues and services is tli»» land tax of 4.-?. in tlie pound — *i ghost of a 
tax, levied, not on the imnieiise land values of to-day, but on the 
meagre, even then under-assessed, values of 200 years ago ! 

Hia Majesty’s present Government attempted, in their Finance 
Act of 1896, to redress the inequalities of the land tax, which in some 
backward districts amounts to the full 4^*. in the pound, while in 
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jt^e indtUtnaf 'centres^^ is only a fraction of a pen^T’ As 

'^^Mmnruil B^orm Almanack^ points out, however, , . ^ 

f'* '' 

; This attempt is' not based on a sense of justice, but tlio - question 

simply dealt with from the landowners point of view. The riiml districts 
get a mluction, but the deficiency is made up, not from the valuable town 
lands, but by the general taxpayer. The clause roads as follows: *Tho 
amount in any year in any land-tax parish on account of the unredeemed ' 
quota of laud tax charged against that parish shall not, after the passing, 
of this Act, exceed tlie amount which would be produced hy a rate of one 
shilling in the pound on the annu.al value of the land in the parish subject 
to land tax, and any excess above the said amount sliall be ixunitted for 
that year.’ 

‘Ji lt is unjust tliat }»oor districts should ho called upon to ])ay more in ■ 
land tax than w’caUhier di^tl*icts, but the remedy is to make the tiix one 
on the ti'uo annual value, as the Act itself sti})ulat(*s. If this had been ■ 
done the tax would [could have boeji reduced iti amount to ouf' shilling 
in the pound, aiul yet, wdiile a relief ecjiial to that given hy the Finance AcX 
would have gone to the rural districts, the total yield of this tax of one 
.shilling in the pound on the true annual value of tljc land of the kingdom 
would have* been at least ten million pounds. This would have ]»ermittcd 
the abolition of tlie tea. tt'c., duties, and a leduction of tlse tohaect) tax. 
8o, as the result of making this land tax a tax upon the real annual value, 
the agi-icultiiral landowner would liavi' obtained as ^ijreat a. TiHluetion of his 
tax as he has gijt from the (Jonsevvative (Jovernment, and the fai iner and 
the agricultural labounM*, ncitlier of whom will bcnelit by tlie huto naliu*- 
tion of the latnl tax, w’ouhl Jia vt' bericlibal by being able to buy tlu'ir tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and ioba^eco much (dieap>er tlian at pn'sent. 1’he only ones 
who w'ould have sufiered (!) would have been the immenst*iy wealt hy land- 
lords of our l;u*go lowiis and eities.'’ 

Like the doles, like the old-age-pensions pledge, like last yoaris 
snatch election on the cry that the war was over, thia is, in ehort, 
bat another example of the “confidence trick”: 

‘■The abolition of this [land] tax lias been claimed hy the Conservative 
Party [conclud<'s the wi itei* of the article] as a relief to agriculture. The 
fact is that the peo])le of tliis country pay the landowners tfoitte couple of 
hundred mAUUnut of inmmls a y oar ' frw permi.ssion to live upon iho laud of 
their birth. Out of this huge sum tlio hindow'iu'rs liavc liad to oont)ibute, 
in the shape of land tax, or iStale rent, about ih million a ymvr Tliis a 
I’arliaiueut, composed Jargoly of landovviicris, Juis rod need by and 

[they] claim that by' keeping thi.s money in theii- pockets, and making the- 
working men (among whom are tlie farm labourers) pay it for them, they 
are relieving agriculture ! ' 

It would have been more to the point if, instead of stating 
vaguely, “The poorer classes were still contributing, in proportion 
.to their ability, an excessive share of the total revenue of the State. 
Any reform of our fiscal scheme ought therefore to take the direc- 
tion of increasing the contribntionB from the rich and diminishing 
those from the poor,” the Committee of the Cobden Club had laid 
before the electors such facts and figures as the above. If, as would . 
seem to be the case, the Committee are incapable of pointing oat.:; 

^ See article on, “The LandTiuc,*’ pp, 133-^ . .. Italioe oars. 
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what acjtion should be taken in regard to these matters, they might'f 
, at least have put the electors in a position to study the facts and. 
figures fpr themselves and draw their own conclusions. > 

The Committee d^* indeed, when considering which of tlm exist- 
ing taxes might have been increaaed to provide the L7, 000, 000 
raised by the sugar duty and the coal tax, deal with the question 
of the. doles to the landlords, but in regard to the laud tax there 
is not, from beginning to end of their memorandum, one* single 
word ! 

And what, in their view, *ara the existing taxes that might have 
been inort*ased ? 

The Comuiitteo hUi^gest (1) that the tax on bter (one of the 
working roan*a fowlnxiirios) might have been incivaboJ from 7s*. Ot/. 
to 12s. M a barrel; ('2) that the t(‘a ta\ ('surely tea is to-day a 
necessary of life), whicii ^^as 2s. 2^^?. per pound a c^iujde of 
general ic)ns ni;(), and lx at the time of the (‘limeon War, is now 
only and that “ the iinall addition -if 2^/. to thi.s ta\ would have 
given the Obanrellor of th^ E\:hec|uer more than the leveiiue he 
hopes to obtain from the new coal tax ; (‘5) “ tobac (‘0 is a commo- 
dity that could c^itiinly be made to yield a larger revenue”; (1) 
in addition, there is a considerable revenue to be obtained by in- 
creasing the licence duties pod by the retailers of beex* and spirits. 
Under the e\isting scale of licences the owner ot a licimce obtains 
for a trifling payment to the State a practical monopoly which often 
has a selling valno of *‘everal thousand pounds. If the present 
licensing Hj’^tom is to continue, the holders of licences ‘•lioiild, in 
faiinOhS to the rest of the community, be made to pay to the State 
tlie full nmrket value oC the pirtial monopoly conceded to them” ; 
(5) by renewing the doles to the landlord'^ ''the (^hancellor ol 
the Exchequer is saiuilidrig a revenue of, roughly, one and ih half 
millions a year, or more than the ecpiivalent of a lialfponny in the 
pound on the income tax ” ; and (d), referring to the income tax they 
say, ‘‘ For the much less costly Wrir with Russia in the tax was 
raised to I.s. W. It should ceitaiuly have boun rai’sed to the same 

figuie now.” 

And summing up this part of their .uibject the ('ommitbee 


lly the iiK tho<U lien* Inh'lly inflinted il would lu puvsil)li» t(» i.iiMe an 
additiioii d revoniu* of £-*.‘i,000,00(Mo IMO,000.000 without disturbing the 
existing freed oiu of j\u> ti.idc, •(Hff without uujK^bUnf un uit/uir burden on 
ant/ cla*^it of tin/)atiir^ ' With ihi'* .uldiiionnl nwcuue it voiild be possiblo 
to wipe oil tlie wlioh» of the %*stimiti*d cost ol the South Aliieau War in 
four yenis. Insletd of atti m]»Uiig thus to ntilihe the mignificent instiu 
ment of rovimiie ho inherited from hjspu'deee.ssois,aiid instead of honestly 
meeting the obligations imposed by the war, the (Jhaiioollor of the 
Exchequer has w^antonly gone out of his way to disturb the fiscal •system 

1 liaUcsours. 
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- upon which onr comtoercial prosperity so closely depends, and has thrown 
upon succeeding generations over a hundred millions of new debt:*’ 

Cobden Club ideas of what is fair or unfair in matters of taxation 
are of the queerest. 

From the standpoint of a short-sighted expediency it might be 
argued that an additional tax on beer, on tea, on tobacco, or on 
incomes would be preferable to the sugar duty and the coal tax ; 
but, from the standpoint of principle, such taxes arc, like the coal 
tax and the sugar tax, sheer robbery, and instead of being increased 
they should be repealed as quickly as may be. 

The doles, however, should certainly not have been renewed. As 
the authors of the memorandum point out, they are absolutely inde- 
fensible, ‘‘ the net effect of the Agricultural Hating Act ** being " to 
put into their [the landholders*] pockets an annual revenue which 
rightfully belonged to the nation.*^ IJat this is true also of the 
Imperial grants-in-aid — “grants in aid of the landlords/* as Mr. 
(lladstoiie termed them ; and true, not only of the grants-in-aid, 
but of the whole of the unearnod values appropriated by the 
so-called landowners. 

The Committee of the Cobden (^iiib seem to realise in a vague 
and bewildered fashion that the grantsdn-aid put into the land- 
holders* pockets an annual revenue which rightly belongs to tlu* 
.nation ; for, referring to these grants to local bodies, they say : 

^‘The otfect of tliese sul>v('niions is to relieve the owners of fixed pro- 
from lociil taxation, whereas their pro|}crty is very largely increased 
in value by local expenditure.’’ 

By “fixed property,” we presume, they mean “ real property,** 
including, of course, both land and buildings. Bat to any one 
acquainted with the rudiments of economics it. is clear tliat it is the 
land alone (not the buildings) that ‘‘ is very largely increased in 
vahie by local expenditure”: and also that it is the landholder 
alone, not the owner of the buildings, that these subventions relieve ; 
for houses, shops, factories, warehouses, &c., are worth simply what 
it will coat to reproduce them, and the increased facilities given by 
local expenditure will, if anything, tend to cheapen the cost of 
building, and so reduce the purchase-price or rental-value of bouses, 
shops, factories, and warehouses. 

It is the land-value alone that is increased by public expenditure. 
The passage above quoted should, therefore, read : “ The effect of 
these subventions, or doles, is to relieve the holders of layid from 
local taxation, whereas the land is very largely increased in value 
by local expsaditure.** And these subventions, as the Committee 
pointed out in the table of expenditure above referred to, have 
increased from £2,400,000 in 1870 to £13,500,000^ in 1902. So 

^ This figure, presumably, includes the Bating Act doles. 
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that, lumpiDg together the doles of recent and of older date, th^ . 
Committee might , have pointed ont that in order to renew these 
sabsidies to the landlord class this Government of Landlords are 
“ sacrificing a revenue,” not merely of, roughly, one and* a half 
millions a year, or more than the equivalent of a halfpenny in the 
pound on the income tax,” but of thirteen and a half millions a year^ 
or as much as the yield of a penny on the income tax, over and 
above the equivalent of all Sir Michael Hicks-1 leach's new taxes — 
his 2d. on the income tax, his per lb. on sugar, and his Is. per 
ton on export coal ! In short, they might have demonstrated that 
Sir Michaers war taxes ” were in truth not war taxes but landlord 
taxes — taxes levied on the trade and industry of the country ; taxes 
burdening the trade and industry of the country, in order to pour 
thirteen and a half millions a year into the gaping pockets of the 
landlord, himself the greatest burden on the trade and industry of 
the country! 

It is somevvliat curious that, like Earl Grey, the originator of the 
Eublic-House 'rniat scheme, the Committee of the Cobden Club 
cannot — or is it will not ? - see that the arguments on which they 
base their claim that “ if the present system is to continue, the 
holders of licences should, in fairness to the rest of the community, 
be niado to pay t(i the State tho full market-value of the partial 
monopoly conceded td them,” apply with even greater force to the 
cjise of tho laud monopolist, ** Under the existing scale of licences,” 
they say, “tho owner of a licence obtains for a trifling paymeut to 
the State a practical monopoly which often has a selling value of 
several thousand poands," The landlord, on the other hand, has 
arrogated to himself the monopoly of the land, and he has shuffled 
out of all payments to the State, however trifling ; for the tax of 
'Us. in the pound being levied on the values of 20d years ago, can have 
no tendency to force vacant land into use — the only thing that can 
prevent a landlord passing a rate or tax on to the tenant ; and there 
is in this country no rate or tax levied on all land-values, whether 
the land be put to use or not. The landlord, as such, therefore, 
pays nothing in either rates or taxes, while receiving doles to the 
amount of .CIo,500,(mj() a year! And his monopoly, held in addition 
to this trilling payment froni the State — a payment representing, at 
the bank rate of 2^* per cent., a capital value of £540,000,000, or 
enoityh to pay for the kioatk African IFar tvnee over ! — has an annual 
value of £200.000,000, or a capital valae, at twenty to thirty years* 
purchase, of £4,000,000,000 to £6,000,000,0(»0 ! 

How is it that, while straining at the comparatively gnat-like 
monopoly of the licence-holder, the Committee of the Cobden Club 
swallow, apparently without being aware of it, the double-humped 
eamel of land monopoly ? 

The Committee seem at a loss as to how to adjust fairly the 
^ Voi#,.i56.~No. 5. ^ 20 
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/ mcome bax as Ij^tween precarious and settled incomes. The thing 

impossible. The ^‘bold solution, . . , tried in South Australia 
/>^ahd Victoria, where professional and /business incomes are taxed at' 
i half the rate of settled incomes derived from investments,” is no 
solution at all. The true solution is* siuiply to stick to first 
principles, . to condemn the income tax, whether on precarious or 
settled incomes, when such incomes jnsthj belong to those who enjoy 
.them, as sheer robbery, and to look to the only true basis of taxation, 
land-values, for all public revenue. The death duties, which are 
stated to bo “a rougher method of ejecting the same adju&lment,” 
are, like the income tax, siieor robbery ; for, provided always that 
the property he devises is justly bis, a testator has a right to 
bequeath his proj-erty to whom he pleases, and the person to whom 
he bequeaths it is morally eut.itled to receive it in full. 

The Cobden Club must, indeed, bo afraid of the taxation of land- 
values to be ddven to adopt such a socialistic expedi*mt as the death 
duties, and to advocate, not the abolition of the land monopoly, 
which alone makes vast and dangerous individual acmimuhitions of 
capital possible, but the taxatiou of accumnlaled capital, 

Fancy the Committee of the Cobdeii Club, of all people, voicing 
- isneh argunicuits as the following : 

‘H)ii general groumls we liold tluxi as the nation grows lirlier so is the 
Oliancclior of the IfiXchecjucr jnstiiied in drawing more and more of tlie 
revenue ho retjuires from tlio owners of aeoumnlatod wealth. 1\axcs on 
capital wore rightly con<l<nniuHl in the earlier half of tlio last century, 
because then every pound of cjqiital was Jiooiled for (h‘Vf-h)}»ing tlio indus- 
, tries of the counl.ry. 'fo-day the rapid arf-urnidat ion of capital is becom- 
ing a social dangor.^^ 

The truth is that the Oobden Club Committee have lost their hold 
on principle, snd therefore they drift at random, like a rudderless 
ship, on the treacherous sea of expediency. 

They should lay to heart the impressive words of him whom they 
profess to follow. Said Richard Oobden (October 21, 183()) ; 

“ liot not the people - I mean the masses -think lightly of those groat 
-principles upon which their strength wholly nssts. 'flui privileged and 
{^usurping few may adv<x!iit.o expediency in lieu of principles, but, depend 
: upon it, wo reformers must cling to first principles, and be prepared to 
.^carry them out, fearless of consequences.** 

' Cobden and Bright foresaw the figlit that must follow the anti- 
Com Law struggle — ^the fight against land monopoly. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, March 15, 1843, John Bright said : 

i; “There was no institution of this country- -the monarchy, aristocracy, 

^ the Church, or any other whatever — of which he would not say, ‘Attach it 
■ to the Com Liw, and T wdll proilict its fate.’ In this country everything 
I which he held dear was contained. In countries not far off they liad seen 
institutions shaken to their foundations by dire calamities ; they had seen 
kcrpwQS.and hierarchies shaken to the dust f they had seen ranks, and- 
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^ 'i^Tdef^ abd paHics overthrown'^ but there was one party tnat stifvWM alp 
1 thb» and that party was the peoploi *' Whatever convulsieh might happeii 
: in this country, whatever orders might be overthrown, the people would'; 
^yurvive. . . . Ho would now ask^the meeting, Wliab was their duty,? ^ 
: What was the duty of all thuii* countiymen ? - He would tell them ^ that • 
'the question which they had to clecule was, whether tills was their country ' 
or the country of thfi monopolists ? Were they sojourners in the land — ' 
more lodgers — existing in this island, by the sulleraiico of tlie monopolists 
: and the owners of the soil i Were the people to sweat at the forge, and 
to toil in the mill, and wore they not to eat i? I'ho monopolists said ‘ Yes/* 
Ho had attended meotings in tlie pi'oviaces, and the provinces had spoken 
out, and acted as well as spoken. ... He sp.»ke iu the niiinos of the 


numerous nu'ctings which h(» had attended lltroughonl Iho country, and he 
called on ttioiQ |the people of London] to raise their voices to the Legisla- 
ture, and ti) (,o-operalo with those meetings, until that blessed arnl happy 
day sJiould luTho. when this monopoly should be overthrown, and the 
blessings wliich (h)d had provided for the whole of llis people should be 
en joyed by all.” 


Oobdeii, ah-o speaking at Urury Lane, uttered an equally emphatic 
warning. Referring to the lauded aristocracy, he said : 

Let them go on, and in a short time they will liiid tliemsolves, like the 
French nol»ility previous to the Rev'olution, an isolated, helpless, power- 
less class- -a class tliat, in tludr own inhei ont qualities, in their intellectual 
and moral powers, wcie inferior to any other classes of the community. 
Tliey not only clung to the feu<l:d ahuscrt, hut they .actually ti*ied to put a 
re.st)*ajnt iipoji tln^ ‘'’”Pl*ly of food for tlio people. They wej*e waning 
against (he piogii .^.sion of Iho ago. 'Hmy fancicit th.it their feudal system 
was ncce.Niary to the CNistciU'e of tlie community. Why, tlioir feudal 
system h.ad gone in France; it had gone in Germany ; in America it had 
never existed. Tlu*. ipiestjon now was, wbothor iho fmidal .system in this 
country W'iis to lloiirisii bo.sulo an advancing and prugrcis.sive iiianufacburing 
COIUUI UUitV i TllWO Utro munufavturing and comrueivial conimiujities iu 
otlua* countries whe.vo feudalism did not e.xist. Tlicy would exist here by 
tlie side of feud.'ilism, if feudalism would allow them : but if not by the 
»ddo of feudalism, feudalism ^^'(luld not bo pej-mittod to slop the progress 
of civilisation ; if not by the side of it, then the manufacturing and com- 
mercial intor<\sts wouhl flourish upon the ruins of feudalism.’’^ 


Again, what could be more siguiHcant than the following utterance 
of RicTiard (Jobden : 


“If you wore to bring forward the iiistory of taxation in this country 
for the last 1 50 years you will find a.s black a record against the land- 
owners as even in the (kwii Laws, [f tiicy want another league on the 
back of this one then let them force the middle and iudustri.-il classes of 
lilngland to uiidershind how they have been c?he;itod, robbed, .and bam- 
boozled upon the subject of taxation.” 

Had the Gobden Club followed up the clue thus indicated, and 
had they, rejecting expediency, clung to liret principles, and carried 
them out to their logical conclusion^ fearless of consequences, they 


^ It will be observed that Cobden here denounces feudalism, ” whereas the evil 
that he was reforring to is clearly landlordism.” Were he alive to-day he would see 
, that, while America has not got “ feudalism,” she has “ landlordism/’ and is now 
. .suffering, intensified by protection, the evil effects which he.. attributed to feudalism. 
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would, we are oouviticed, have arrived at the oondosioii that we 
have arrived at above, namely, that the landholders have frandu- 
lently dinffled ont of the feudal dues and services formerly rendered 
to ‘the State in return for the land they hold, and that justice 
requires that, as quickly as may be, labour and capital s^ll be 
relieved of the rates and taxes that now hamper trade and industry, 
and the land shall once more be made to bear the burdens of State. 

The natural first step in this direction would be the repeal of the 
Baling Acts and the levying of the existing land tax of is. in the 
pound on the present full true yearly value of all land. This would 
net a revenue of some 142,000, 0(U) ; and, as was shown in the 
August number of this liRVievv, that sum would not only meet the 
interest and sinking-fund charges on the debt due to the present 
war, but would enable the (Jhancellor of the Exchequer to give 
payment of members and of election expenses, to abolish the break- 
fast-table duties, and to establish an old age pension of bs. i)er week 
for every person over the age of sixty-Kve. 

It is in this direction that true b'ree Trade principles point us. It 
is only by carrying out the taxation of land-values to its logical coii- 
dnsion that the Free Trade ideal that is to say, the abolition of all 
rates and taxes, and mono]>olies that interfere with the Iroo course of 
trade — can be realised : for a tax on land-values is a tax onlv in 

* W 

form ; it is really a rent paid to the tState, as representing all, for 
the use of “ the blessings which (>od has provided for the whole of 

His people.” 

Were England to adopt full Free Trade, other countrii'S would 
soon be compelled by the logic of events to follow her example; and 
thus would be realised the highest dreams of the pioneers of tbo Free 
Trade movement. 

It is open to the (lobden Olub to help or to hiuder those who, 
true followers in spint of Bright and Cobden, are lighting for 
absolute fireedom of trade— free land, free production, and free 
exchange. It is open to them to help or to hinder ; but should they 
choose the latter course, it is, we submit, hardly open to them to retain 
the name of “ The Cobden Clnb.” They ought in that case to adopt 
some snob name as ‘‘ Tlie Revenne-TarifT Clnb,” and apply for affilia- 
tion with the “ Liberty and Property Defence League.” For this 
fight those who are not with ns are against us. To the realisation 
of tme Free Trade the mere revenue tariffite,” the half-and-half 
Free Trader, is an even greater obstacle than the Fair Trader or the 
out-and-out Protectionist. 

Must we write down the Cobden Clnb against Free Trade ? 




THE PROBLEM OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The problem of pulmonary tuberculosis, its prevention and its 
cure, still occupies a large degree of medical attention, and it com- 
mands a greater number of specialists than any other branch, of 
medical science. It is somewhat curious to observe the progress of 
knowledge in this subject, and how it now appears to ns that the 
former generations of physicians either hurried their consumptive 
patients to their graves, or, at least, greatly retarded their progress. 
In the matter of climate it appears they were especially erratic or 
reckless. It was at one time supposed that Madeira, with its moist 
heat, was e8])ecially favourable to the consumptive patient. Then 
we were told that the dry heat of Kgypt was to be preferred. Soon 
heat was found not to have been necessary for the cure, and 
physicians looked to the snow-mantled plains of Minnesota. At the 
present time man)* specialists vecommeud high altitudes, whether 
cold or hot, provided tlie air is dry. Nansen thought that the 

Morth Pole was the place pur cmllmec for lung trouble, but we may 

saf< ly presume that, in our generation at least, it will be left alone. 

It is to be greatly regretted that pliysicians are not of one mind 
on the subject, as, amid the conflicting opinions of various so-called 
authorities, tlie unfortunate patient is at a loss to know what course 
to adopt, and invariably lingers, and perhaps dies. Cures have 
undoubtedly been effected by climate, by diet, and by symptomatic 
treatment; but up to the present no chemical specific has been 
discovered, and no physician can absolutely guarantee a cure under 
any course of symptomatic treatment. 

It seems to me, however, that cjonsuniption is the one particular 
disease regarding the details of which the patient should be fully 
informed, except where morbidness is present to §uch a degree as to 
affect the temperature. Consumption being a disease peculiar to 
civilised communities, the first duty is to educate the public of our 
large cities. When small-pox, scarlet fever, or diphtheria reach the . 
dimensions of an epidemic, all sorts of precautions are taken by 
our civic authorities to prevent further spread ; but, curiously, 
consumption, on account of its insidious nature, does not seem to 
attract the attention it deserves. 

Scarcely any towns in the United Kingdom, and but few in 
America, possess bovine UWs,. pr^toke^ any ac^ye nieasn prevent 
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cOMncbptiid^.'v 1ft only in health reflorta like ColC)rftao and'Oftli"-^ 
fornia that therov Imst any practical methods to prevent the spread 
of the disease, and this is of oonrae due to the fact that consnmp* 
ttves BO largely abound in these districts.. In Denver and 
Qoio^do Springs there are stringent laws against expectorating^^ 
Either on the footway or in street cars/ and these laws are rigidlj^j 
enforced. In Louisiana any one can have his or her sputum'! 
jezamined gratis at any of the stations established in various 
of the to^. Consumption being a disease for which the pharma-, 
copoeia. can offer no specific, every Lusility ought to be offered for 
its prevention. Free medical examination, advice, and thorough 
education in the matter of treatment should be available in everjr^ 
thickly populated district in the %vorld. The demand then for 
change of climate, sanatoria, and various other cures would not be 
so great. 

It is fairly well known that one-seventh of all deaths is due to 
consumption, and we may add that onc-sixth of all mankind 
(civilised) is tuberculous. This latter fact is proved by the per- 
centage of tuberculous lungs found in j)od-^morti‘m examinations. 

There is hardly an autopsy performed in the Morgue/’ wrote 
Dr, Brouardel, of Paris, to Dr. Knopf of Bellevue, New York, of 
persons having died an unnatural death where healed tuberculous 
lesions, cicatrised and calcified, are not found, especially if the 
individual has lived more than ten years in Paris.” l^rofessor James 
.6oodhart,of Guy’s Hospital, says that there is nothing more common 
than to find in those dead from other causes evidences of an old and 
healed phthisis, or calcareous changes in the various glands. 

Moreover/’ ho proceeds, “ in most cases of tubercular disease the^e 
is similar evidence that a former disease of this kind has been 
healed. I am therefore accustomed to say that there is no disease 
which gives stronger evidence of healing tendencies than phthisis." 
-Dr. Whittaker, of Cincinnati, regards it as a “ great exception ” to 
Cfind upon •po^ mmttm a pair of lungs without indication of an 
existing, or pre-existing phthisis. 

1 .may proceed to produce from Dr. Knopf’s evidence^ a table 
■showing how remarkably prevalent the disease really is, although, 
is quite obvious, without the patients’ knowledge : 

Reported by 

Boudet (Paris) . 

Beaux (Paris) 

Bennet f Menton) 

Baudet (Paris) . 

" V Marsini (Basel) . 

' ' ■ *1 . , 

Pirophylaxu and Treatment of Pvlmondry^ Oonewiiption, By S. A. Knopf. PiRftife 


Number of 
Autopsies. 

Number of caseii 
•" where lungs self- 
healed are shown. 

. . . 135 

116 

. . . jr»(> 

157 . 

. . . 73 

'28 

. . . 197 

... 10 

. . . 228 

... ' 89 . 
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' KeiMiited by 

i'k 

Bollinger (Munich) . . 

Hoitler (Vienna) . . " 

Ohiari (Prague) . . ' . 

Flint (Kew York) . . 

J^oouiLs (New York) 

Lctiille (Paris) . . . 

Fowler ( I ^ondon) , . 

Martin (Jjondou) . . 

Coates (Clasgow) . . 

liegarding infection, 1 am inclined to agree with Dr. Gardinelr! 
(Colorado) in the opinion that the danger from this has been vastly 
exaggerated. There is a great deal of absurd nonsense written: 
about tho dangers of infection from cigars, bedroom linen, kissing 
on the mouth, the use of holy water, communion cups, Bible kissing^;, 
bakeries, butchers, caressing domestic animals, vaccination, the 
Jewish rites of circumcision, tatooing, and even speaking. No, 
doubt it is very important to avoid, any possibility of infection, but. 
in being so careful of details we may neglect more important coh^ 
siderations. if a man wishes to avoid a shower of ballets in a 
battle, ho would be more safely protected with a suit of bullet-proof 
armour than continually dodging buhind walls and boulders. What 
is most desirable for us to do is to strengthen the body in order to 
ward oil) or withstand, tho attacks of consumptive bacilli. This 
can often be done by tlic mere choice of a suitable profession^ 
While agriculturists, eugravers (artist class), and butchers are oom*- 

paratively free from tuberculosis, tobacconists, hatters, musicians, 
bookbinders and printers suffer severely, but the prevention of 
tuberculosis should properly commence in childhood, if not when the 
babe is in vtcro, . That the great majority of cases are due to care- 
lessness may be easily proved by a question to any consumptive* 
patient, who will readily admit that bis or her case could have 
easily been prevented. 

Regarding the cure of consumption, it is generally admitted that, 
the essentials are open air life, proper diet and rest. Many believe, 
that a high altitude, such as Denver (5000 feet) or Colorado Springs ; 
(6000 feet), will in itself effect a cure. It may be true that the)’ 
dry rarefied atmosphere of Colorado will tend to strengthen th|f 
lungs, but my experience is, that without proper dietetic and hygieniqv 
treatment suck a climate will not even improve a patient. When:a 
consumptive leaves home for a more congenial climate it is usuaUyrjv 
under the advice of the family i>hy6iciau who has done all thkt 
medicine cpn do." The patient naturally thinks that his . last ' 
.ritBource is climate, and, having secured a pleasant 'dwelling 
.the edvice of a physician is not at all necessary. This is where the^ 
invalid makes a great mistake. In places like Cpiorado. or Denver 
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,.Ji6 iff thrown together with patients like himself Who take a morbid 
^ pleasure in discussing in detail their trouble ; they all have different 
r views on the method of treatmenti and these are, needless to say, . 
Imischievous in their effect. It is absolutely ridicnloas for any oon-^ 
NSamptive to merely trust to climate for a cure. A congenial climate 
iSy.^ in my opinion, useful only in so far as it enables a patient to 
live in the open air. But fresh air only will not cure or arrest 
, consumption unless the patient is properly dieted, and obtains the 
requisite amount of rest and exercise. As the latter depends 
.entirely upon the condition of the patient, a physician’s advice is 
very necessary. Doctors are often thoughtless in sending patients 
away to high altitudes. It has been proved that an altitude of 
4000 feet or over would be unsuitable for any of the following 
forms of phthisis: (1) Erethic type in any stage; (2) any form of 
advanced phthisis ; (o) phthisis complicated by extensive emphysema ; 
with (4) albuminuria; (5) heart disease; (6) ulceration of the 
larynx; with (7) rapid progress and constant pyrexia; with (8) 
great loss of blood ; with (9) considerable empyema ; and (10) all 
cases where the patient cannot eat or sleep and is constantly cold. 
Dr. Solly (Colorado) has pointed out ^ that in high altitudes the 
tendency to haemorrhage is greatly diminished, but when it happens 
•the bleeding is often very profuse. (yaseB of death from pulmonary 
hmmorrhage are indeed by no means common in the streets of 
Denver. I may add, too, that a marked increase in body weight is 
not usual even after a prolonged lesidence at a high altitude, while 
common observation will testify that the resideiits at such altitudes 
are not noted for any remarkable degree of robustness or strength, 
and the drawing power of horses ‘ appears to be considerably less 
ifKan at the sea level. 

Daring my stay in Colorado, what struck me as being moat 
peculiar was the fact that no sanatoria worthy of the name existed.^ 
At the ‘‘Home” in Denver, and at the (Jlockner Sanatorium in 
Colorado Springs, patients are under no sort of supervision what- 
ever, there being no resident physician at either place. In many 
respects the Glockner is superior to the Denver institution, the 
quality of the food being plainer and more wholesome' the tempera- 
ture lower and ventilation better, but the entire absence of 
discipline in both institutions reduces them, for all practical 
purposes, to the level of mere lK)arding establiehmonts. Colorado 
Springs is essentially a health resort, and was originally planned 
for this purpose, and it is nothing short of discreditable that no 
properly equipped sanatorium exists where so many pulmonary 
invalids abound. I believe discipline is what a consumptive ieu' 

j * Mtd-kal diituxUAogy, By S. E. Sollyy M.D. New York. * . 

Since the above was written a serious and promising attempt has been made by " ' 

Holmes, of Denver, to found a sanatorium on an industrial plan. 
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moBt in neMpf. His rest, exeicise, lood, open ait ehould 
preBcribed him, and he ehonld be carefully watched that 
doea not fail to carry out the programme set down for ^^ 
bmefit. ' 

No one can deny that by fat the most snccessful physician in the/, 
care of consnmption is Dr. Walther, of Nordrach. Dr. Solly thinks / 
that the reason the cure is so popular is that Walther gives per- > 
mission for the patients to return home after a very short period. 
No doi(bt there are very few individuals who will not welcome the 
possibility of a speedy cure and a subsequent return to their friends, \ 
and I am confident that the knowledge of a brief sojourn helps them 
to submit to the most rigid form of treatment. As Solly says, 
many fall away again and succumb, but this might also be the case 
after many years of climatic treatment. It rests, to a greater 
degree, on the ability of the patient to subsequently live a regular 
and a rational life. * 

fint it should not be necessary for English and American patients 
to go to Nordrach. It should not bo necessary tb leave one's native 
land at all. Of course a change of air has tonic effects which will 
inevitably be of great beneiit, and if sanatoria were liberally 
scattered over the United Kingdom, cures which would be thus 
effected would be more perfect and permanent than any caused 
by continental means. Knopf, who recommends the establishment 
of home sanatoria, says : “I know from personal observation of 
quite a number of cases that cures of pulmonary tuberculosis effected 
in our home climates, which are, in the average, not considered as 
especially favourable to this class of sufferers, have been more 
lasting and more assured than cures obtained in more congenial 
climate away from home.” This opinion is also endorsed ^ by" 
lieyden, (Jerhardt, Ziemssen, Dettweiler, Nannyn, BViinkel and 
Walther. It has been amply j^roved that weather has little to do 
with the cure of phthisis. Both Blumenfeld and Dettvreiler aver 
tiiat temperature, atmospheric pressure, and humidity scarcely affect 
the condition of the sufferer. Ifoggy weather will, of course, be 
depressing to an invalid, as indeed it is to a healthy person, and 
penetrating winds are dangerous, but the latter, at least, are to be 
found at high altitudes as much as at the sea level. 'Dr. Weber is 
both candid and concise when he says, " Die Benhandlung dor 
Schwindsucht ist fiberall mbglich wo fiir reine Loft, passende 
Nahrung und massig graduirto Bewegnng gesorgt werden kann.” 
Knopf is also emphatic when he writes : ^ 


** If 1 had to choose between sending a patient to what is usually con- 
sidered an ideal «pecihc climate, but vrhei*o he would live as in an ordinaiy 
health resort, or keeping the patient at home in a fairly pure atmosphere, 

^ The Prwttitumer (Tuberculosis number), p. 670. London. 180S. 

*. Prophylaxh and Treaimtent of ISihcrouiloaie, p. 206. 
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and app]yid^j^S^a;men dietetic treatment under conmnt ]nedi6al ; 
supervieion, I sheuld choose the latter method of treatment and think tliO' 
patient had a far better diance of recovery/' *’ ^ 


My experience of health resorts leads me to confirm this opinion.!^ 
Living at boarding-houses one is compelled (at least in America) to. 
adopt the ordinary r*‘^imen provided for the rest, and the preference;;: 
for rich foods and pas^riea for which the Americ<m people are noted, 3. 
ia not always conducive to the physical welfare of a European 
consumptive. It certciiuly appears to me that a life ont^doors,. 
sleeping with windows wide open at night, and discreet use of food,, 
will effect more good at home than a careless life in a pleasant 
climate. I a my opinion, the reason why home cures are not more 
common is because the disease is contracted owing to the fact 
that the profession of the patient renders an open air life impossible. 
Without sending him to a foreign country, it would not be easy to 
induce him to undertake another line of business, and it is obvious 
that so long after liis euro as he continues liis former life lie is 
liable to fall back into his old state. Still, if invalids must go away . 
1 am strongly of the opinion that they ought to be under direct and 
constant medical supervision, whether it be in Nordrach, Falkenstein, 
Davos, Colorado, or ill England. I have seen patients (especially 
women) wandering about Colorado Springs and Denver in an aimless 
fashion without being aware whether they were getting better or 
worse. They remain in their rooms under the slightest provocation, 
and, should they feel somewhat better one day, they will go for a long 
walk and return with a temperature of 102*^ F. This sort of thing 
may go on for years, whereas six months’ rigorous treatment at a 
sanatorium would in all probability effect a permanent cure. Thus 
the 'efficacy of climate is so often and so vastly exaggerated that 
many who visit Colorado and New Mexico expect the clituate to 
correct errors of an irregular life as well as eradicate the disease. 
It is probable that more lasting cures are effected iu Davos than iu 
Denver though the altitude of both are equal, as the former possesses 

the advantage of many excellent institutions for tlie treatment of 

consumption which teach .patients, through discipline, bow they 
shonld live ip the future, la Denver, as 1 have said, no sneh 
sanatoria exist, and discipline am mg patients is entirely lacking. 
Somehow or other there is a prevailing notion among the laity in 
.Colorado that the proper method of treating consumption is “ go ou^ 
on a ranch and rongh it.” Needless to say this is sheer nonsense; 
It is' nsnally thought that ranch life consists of plenty of open air, '- 
horseback riding, fresh eggs, fresh milk, fresh meat, fresh bread, &c.j 
as if everything “ fresh ” were good. For a descrip^on of the real- 
- ranch life 1 may quote Dr. Gardiner, of Colorado Springs, who says i 

By 0. F.^Ctw^er, M.Oj . New York: 
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"I lili^\>e0D over the of Ootoitkdo and ’^Sf^bitS&^cn 
Ijwd at one time piaetiaed medicine for tour or iive y^ff» at a plaee^ 
r.linndred and fiHy miles from any nkdroad, among rancliej» in a oatt^ 
jr^untry, and my expeiience has been tliat it is all a well man can do- ^ 
-/'digest the average ranch food, and that mo'^t xauches aie no place'ft^ 
-invalids The principal diet, as tar as my latbei extended obsoivatio^ 
. went, was salt poik cookc d in a sea ol laid, soggy potatoes, l>aking powder^ 
..-biscuits, washed down with black, i e boiled e uHe c , all, liken with gxeaj^ 
haste and in absolute .sileueo. Jiny thing better or ui<»re varied \vras alwayM 
a surprise to lue^ ; and it wras, indeed, a notewoi-thy exception when 1 lia^f 
properly prepared meat or vegetables at a ranch.'' * ' ' 

No doubt many cures are eflected on ranches, but it is in caseal 
where the digestive organs are unusually strong. The attractions^ 
'of horseback riding encourage the invalid to take exercise when 
is absolutely injurious to him, i.c , when his temperature registers? 
100*^ F. to 102"^ F. If any consumptive desires to know if exercise? 
is beneficial he should take his temperature after riding or walking,;V 
and if it be above normal it is an indication that he has over-exerted:^ 


himself. To my mind exercise is the most difficult problem to solve,' 
in the treatment of tnbercalosis, and it should be carefully regulated 
by the physician. We should remember also that mental exercise 
will cause a rise in temperature quite as easily as physical exertion. 
Passionate riiTi«io and exciting litei*atnre are tben^fore to be avoided 
while any tende-ncy to pyrexia is evident. Dr. Walther, of Nordrach, 
advises his patients to avoid all such violent exercises as cycling, 
hunting, dancing, <!iro., for at least two years after his treat- 
ment. 

Having sufficiently proved that climate has nothing directly to da 
with either the cause or cure of consumption, medical aathoritie^Q': 
should devote all their energies to^vards proper legislation to eradicate 
the disease. America has done much, but opinion appears to be 
too divided for satisfactory results. Ft)r instance, if we examine the 
bovine laws, we find that local self-goi?ernment is sometimes mis- 
chievous. The following States enforce bovine laws — C-alifornia, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Now irsnnpshiro. New York, ]Vnnsylvnnia, Phodo Island/' 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Sooth Dakota. Of the States) 
having no bovino regulations I may mention Delaware, Indiana,'. 
Kentucky, Louisiaua, New Mexico, Ohio, Texas, West Virginik^j 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois and Kansas. This want of unanimity^I 
causes in many instances serious trouble. A man has tuberculjcn^ 
cattle in a State where bovine laws do not exist. As soon asf hW/ 
; discovers this, he drives them across the border to a friend who livejSf..; 
in. a State where regulations are enforced. Here they are. by lai^' 
slaughtered, ^nd the friend is recompensed by the Government. Hef; 
)^and. his associate proceed to, divide the spoil and do pretty , well* 
transaction. E^en if the slaughter of tnberetilQns cattle 
) ^e^not lucrative to the corner he would then be enc^^j^ to. send" 
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.'his catiHe t6.& f'.non-bovine*’ State where they 
{ spread disease.' ' , 

The kind of le£^lation England reqairls particularly is a system., 
.'.of insnranoe snoh as that adopted by the German State Invalidify 
' Insnrance Companies. At present, consnmptives are practically' 
prohibited from, all forms of insurance, and considering that tnber- 
cnlosis is really a preventable disease some practical scheme should 
...be adqpted to prevent it. In Germany when a labourer or servant 
' enters npon any business he is compelled to insure against tuber- 
culosis, and should he at any period beti'ay symptoms of the disease, 
he is at once sent to the State sanatorinm. This, to my mind, is a 
very senmble method of dealing with the consumption problem, for 
it seizes the disease when it most readily lends itself to treatment, 
and moreover causes less expense. Dr. Weicker, of Goorbersdorf, 
to whom many patients are sent, says that the percentage of such 
' cares are far in excess of those effected in private patients ; indeed 
his latest returns show a percentage of so established cures with an 
average of only 76^ days’ sojourn at the sanatorinm. Thus, it will 
be seen, the Government sends patients to the sanatorium at a much 
' ; earlier and more favourable period than the family physician. In 
1879, thirty-seven of these Government insurance companies collec- 
. tively assisted 4480 consumptives, of whom 4482 were sent to the 
subsidised sanatoria. In the same year these companies invested 
altogether 1,300,000 marks for consumptives, and for 1898 a fund of 
three to four millions has Iieen destined for that purpose. 

Here is work for the philanthropist, for the legislator, if not for 
the speculator. King Edward is not without interest in the matter, 
and the whole medical faculty is striving with heart and soul to 
battle with this scourge of civilisation. It is no use waiting for 
anti-tuborculin and magic chemical compounds to rid as of tlie plague 
in 0 few WOCke, Kocb a failurCj^ but Wultbor has been a eucooss. 
We must not wait for the consumptive to report himself, but, if 
even for the protection of the species, save him from himself. In 
certain cases of poisoning our first duty is to keep the patient 
awake. This is what we must do to the consumptive — keep him 
. alive to the importance of taking measures to stamp out the disease 
.before he grows too weak to be careful, and too morbid to be other- 
wise than despondent. 

Harold R. White. 

^ This article having been written prior to the Tuberculosis Congress, this expres- 
sion mast not be taken in connection with Dr. Koch’s new theory regarding the 
transmission of bovine tabcroulosis to man. 
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ORATORY. 


Since the time when masses of men were first inilnenced by the 
speech of their fellows oratory has necessarily been a subject of 
interest and inquiry. At the present day, when the increase of our 
local representative bodies and the growth of education have made 
public speaking more common among both men and women than 
ever before, an attempt to integrate our thoughts, experiences and 
observations regarding it ought not to be less interesting, or less 
fruitful, than in the past. It is a subject, however, which may not 
unnaturally be approached with some trepidation, seeing that it has 
been regarded as a difficult one by some of the greatest orators of 
the past. “ Considering the great diversity of manner among the 
ablest speakers,” says Cicero in his dc Oratore^ “ how exceedingly 
difficult must it be to determine which is the best, and give a 
finished model of eloquence ? This, however, ... I shall attempt 
not .so much from any hopes of succeeding as from a strong inclina- 
tion to make the trial.” 

The evolution of oratory may be regarded as a branch of natural 
history. It involves such questions as how speech, as the great 
characteristic by wliich man is distinguished from brutes, has become 
associated with the varied movements and gestures by which our 
emotions are expressed, how is it that certain words and phrases 
accumpauy ccrlaiu cinutiuual expressions^ what is the physiological 
effect produced on the hearer by these words and expressions ? That 
the pleasure or distaste experienced by an audience as the result of 
a speech that is pleasing or the reverse has some physiological basis 
in the actual physical changes taking place in the organs and 
muscles of the body there can be no doubt, though as to what they 
are we may be wholly ignorant. The association of certain sounds 
with certain emotions is perhaps most strikingly seen in those lower 
animals which are, generally speaking, mute or comparatively so. 
Many animals emit sounds only under extreme emotion, as when in 
great pain or fear. Then their cries of agony or fright are what, 
when speaking of our own kind, we call heartrending, and convey 
to the most imtutored ear a distinct and painful sensation of the 
emotions of the animal. This is an interesting fact, becanse the 
^ most powerful oratory ia that which is able to arouse corresponding 
;.Ben8ation8 in an audience. / 
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'What is oratavy? ^ Is it an entity incapable of analysis? On 
first thoughts one is disposed to say no, for there ;s eveiy gradation 
^^om the . inniplest speech ii]^ to the most elaborate oration*. 
this assumes , that oratory must necessarily be elaborate speech^:, 
which we know well is not the case, for among savage races ' 
'endowed only with simple language and a very restricted vocabulary^, 
Moratory of a high order, if judged by its power to arouse the emotions 
and stir the passions of an audience and influence its conduct, is 
fbnnB, 

I venture to lay down the fundamental proposition that true 
'oratory is not capable of analysis for the simple reason that it 
must be unpremeditated. It is commonplace that in conversation 
the remarks and statements which are unpremeditated are those 
which tell, impress the hearer, cany conviction and have a freshness 
'which is lacking iii those carefully prepared beforeliand. lioth in 
conversation and in public spc‘ech spontaneity, freshness, truthfnl- 
, ness, forcefuluess characterise the unpremeditated deliverance. Such 
\ unpremeditated utterances may be partially analysed afterwards and 
their characteristics to some extent discovered and noted down, 
v^ And with this help it is no doubt possible to build up and prepare 
'speech which shall have the same characteristics as, and when 
.'uttered simulate, that which is unpremeditated. And in this the 
study of oratory amongst the ancients partly consLsbcid. Yet such 
ail artificial product will always fail to reach the highest form of 
oratory. In support of this view is the fact, which will hardly 
be disputed, that the orator’s success largely depends on his losing 
his self-consciousness. When I use the word “unpremeditated” it 
does not of course apply to the knowledge, information, thoughts 
and ideas of the orator, but to the language, tlio words and 
, phraseology in which they are clothed and conveyed. And it does 

not affect the importance and benefit to the orator of his bnowiodgo , 
*;and study of language, and all other qualifications resulting from 
•training, education and culture. Probably the younger Pitt stands 
pre-eminent in exhibiting the higliest oratorical gifts at a pheuo- 
: menally early age. Of his speeclies TiOrd Stanhope says, “ he did 
not prepare the structure or the wording of his sentences, far less 
'write them down beforehand. The BtatemlBnt of his friends upon 
r this point is much confirmed by his notes, as scattered amongst his 
: papers.*’ And his biographer proceeds to give examples of such 
' notes^ remarkable for their brevity ; documents of surpassing interest 
to any one who has ever had to make speeches of any length, ^ 
political or otherwise. 

The effectiveness of unpremeditated utterance is s.:>metimes very , 
strikingly seen when least expected, as when a person is suddenly ?; 
f'and unexpectedly called upon to speak, and on the spur of thq^ 
Ini^omaDt expresses in^a simple and nnconventional manner som^^^ 
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pyodtt||»mg-:; OTy ^stoking;; effect^; ' to tM,^.aa<!lieiice. . Th? puntawa 
tidtolfc ^ seventeenth century against fixed prayers, and the[: 
VeVen objection of the Quakers to anything even eavooring 

rbf ^ preparedness, illustrate the belief founded on experience that 
'^impromptu speech goes home to the hearts of the listeners in a way 
that which is prepared is unable to do. ^ 

^ That the highest form of oratory must be unpremeditated is 
supported by the fact that the greatest orators require an audience, 
and a sympathetic one, before them to call forth their powers. This 
is at once suggested by a comparison of their speeches with their 
literary productions. TTad we only the writings of Erskine or 
Gladstone who would imagine that as orators tiny had risen to the 
highest nights of eloquence ? Sitting down to compote in the 
solitude of tl^^e closet they were without that stimulus which was 
essential to call out those powers of weaving langungo so as to 
churm the ear and arouse the eraotiotis, which w^'-re so conspicuous 
in the forum, on the platform or in the Senate. I'^rom the nature 
of the case it is obvious that the essential thing hero could not 
have been premeditated, or it could eipiaily well have been written 
as spoken, Aforeover tlie greatest orators do not, cannot maintain 
the Jame high kw(d throughout their speocheK. Their highest 
ilighte of eloquence l)urst out every now and tlien r.s if under some 
sudeJon or pasriug inspirution, when they rise, hs it wrere, fjr a time 
above tiie ordln iry l* vel of their »Hscourse ; and it is especially the 
character of tlmse outbursts whic^h distinguishes the great orator, 
niornouts often of s'iY)reme Tors of se'f-consciousness when everything 
's forgotten in the subject or in the end the speaker desires to 
attain. ‘‘ Eloqmuice,” sajs Cicero, “ blazes forth only now and then 
like a transient gleam, more frequently in some orators than in 
others/' “ Before a scanty audience,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ the orator s 


spirit droops, and the dulness of the scene damps the power of 

genius.” ^ 

On the other hand, the most eloquent essay carefully prepared 
beforehand, when delivered by one wanting the orator’s gifts may as 
a speech be an utter failure. Burke is perhaps the most striking 
example of this. Tie aimply drove everybody away. This is 
well and amusingly described by Lord Erskine to the American 
ambassador^ Mr. Kush, who had asked him about Burke’s 
delivery : 


, » it was exccrabJo,'’ said he. “ f was in t])e House of (Joiimions when 
Ke made his great speocli on American conciliation, the greatest he ever 
tuode. ' He drov^verybody away. £ wanted to go out with the rest, but 
' livas near hitri anclafraid to get up ; so 1 squeezed myself down and crawled 
' under the, benches, like a dog, until I got to the door without his seeing 
jne, rtjoicing in my escape. Next day I wojit to the Isle of Wight. 
/;‘S!fhen.Ae speech followed me there I read it oyer and pver again. I 
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could hardly tliink' of anything I carried it with me and thumbed 

it until it got like wadding for my gun.” ^ 

.Moreover, the orator will be affected more or less by his audience, 
and this he cannot know with certainty beforehand. This was evi- 
dently in the mind of Cicero when he said, The taste of the 
^ audience has always governed and directed the eloquence of the 
speaker, for all who wish to be applauded consult the character and 
inclinations of those who hear them, and carefully form and accom- 
modate themselves to their particular humours and dispositions.” 
The last sentiment of the celebrated Roman orator is one to which 
we may perhaps demur : it was no doubt an expression of that 
habit too common in the Roman forum, of studying too slavishly to 
conciliate the Bench. And this passage reminds me of a remark 
sometimes made, viz., that *'the greatest orators can raise their 

* audience to their own level.” With limitations this .is doubtless 
true. A spe.aker is no orator who ignores the nature and condition, 
the fundamental tastes, ideas, and even prejudices of his audionce. 
The true orator instinctively discovers what these are, discovers the 
nature of the instrument before him, and then knows how ho should 
play upon it. As long as he does not run counter to some funda- 
mental feeling in his audience he can mould it to bis will. lie does 
this by gaining and holding their attention. When this is tho- 
roughly done what does it mean ? Simply that all ideas and trains 
of thought other than those presented by the orator arc excluded, 
and the delighted listeners follow the speaker with ease, without 
effort, and are in a state of miud ready to hear, comprehend, and 
accept the views he eloquently presents to them. In this way many 
a one in the audience is literally carried away, and for the moment 
may believe what on cooler consideration afterwards his judgment 
will perhaps not permit him to accept. 

Tt la In iKe presentation of noble sentiments, lofty ideals, and 

those simple deep instincts common to all humanity that the raising 
an audience to his own level is best attained : and the greatest 
orators alone possess the power of doing it. However clever, how- 
ever learned, however facile in speech a man may be, unless he is 
endowed wdth a rich imagination and with the broadest and deepest 
sympathies he can never attain to this supiseme oratorical eminence. 
But these great qualities even when accompanied by a meagre edu- 
cation may endow a speaker with a glowing eloquence which warms 
the hearts and inspires the minds of his bearers — ^witness the cove- 
nanter on the hillside, the miner in the wayside bethel, the mmier 
at a socialist meeting. It goes without saying, much of this depends 
on the subject matter of the speech. One subjectv^jnay chill the 

^ T confess to some difficulty in following this anecdote, which is refeired to 
, Lord Campbell and by Mr. Jolin Morley, because, whilst this speech of Burke’sj^was 

• delivered in 1775, Srskino did not enter the House of Commons, until 1783. Tba ^ 
/.reference must have been to,8ome later sp^cb of Burke’s. . ... 
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fi^ultied/ of the orator, another may. call forth and arouse all^-thev 
/greatest powers, all the entbusiasia.of bis nature. . 'Taoitus has well 
expressed this in the following passage: / t; 

The importance, the splon'doiu*, and magnitude of the (|ueKtion» dis- 
cussed serve to animate the orator. The subject, beyond all doubt, lifts ^ 
the mind above itself ; it gives vigour to sentiment, and Cinergy to oxpres- *- 
sion. Lot the topic be a paltry theft, a dry form of pleading, or a petty 
misdemeanour, will not tlio cirator feel liimself cramped and chilled "by the. 
meanness of the question ? Give liim a cause of magnitude, such as 
bribery in the election of magistrates, a charge for plundering the allies of 
Borne, or the murder of Roman citizens, how diilerent then his emotions !' 
How sublimo each sentiment ! What dignity of language ! '' 

Kvery speech may be considered irom two points of view, viz, (1) 
What is said, including the words used and the order in which the 
words and phrases are placed. (2) How it is said, which may be 
conveniently spoken of as the manner of the speaker. And first as 
to what is said. This involves the consideration of tho education of 
the orator. For the words a man will use on any particular occa- 
sion, the words which will rise most readily to his lips when called 
upon to express his opinions to others, will depend above all tbiiigs 
on the language he has been accastoriied to use, to hear, to read, to 
study, to admire. This education begins as soon as he is able as a 
child to speak. The acquisition in childhood of a clear elocution, a 
correct accent, grammatical expi*ession, and a good choice of words 
means the retention and easy use of these invaluable characteristics 
ever afterwards throughout life, it is in this material of the orator 
that fSnglish speakers are, if I may venture to say so, deficient when 
compared with foreigners, largely due to the contempt with which, 
the study of our language is treated throughout the education of 
Englishmen. f.t is in this that the French so excel us, and which to 
some extent explains tho saying that every Frenchman is an orator. 
The importance of paying attention to speech in early life was 
strikingly put by Cicero when he said to Brutus : 

“ It is not so meritorious to speak our iiativo tongue correctly as it is 
scandalous to speak it ot.herwise ; nor is it so much the property of a good 
orator as of a welI-bT*ed citizen. It is a circumstance of great importance 
what .sort of people we are used to conver.se with at home, e.specially in tiie 
more early part of life ; and what hurt of language we have been accus- 
tomed to hear from our tutons and parents, not excepting the mother. 
We have all read the letters of Cornelia, the motlier of the Gracchi, and 
are satisfied that her sons wci'e not so much nurtured in their mothei^'s lap 
as in the elegance and purity of hei* Imiguage.*’ 

, Having passed out of childhood and become the self-conscions 
stodept with poyser of choice, what studies are most suitable to make 
the jnan, when called upon to address his fellow countrymen, an 
oratigl ? . Undoubtedly first and foremost the study of literatore. 
!0nt what^literatnra ? The heat authors pf course,, I hear some one 
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iwylv Bat whQ are the best atttKorS? If I turn to out aaeietit 
;eeatB of leatning t shall be told that without a study of the ancient 
:classics no one can pretend to a proper^ ac^^naintance with languegev 
^'Without disparaging in the least the illusfcrious writers of Ghreece 
land Borne (in fact our so-called classical education gives to the majo- 
irity of its stndenta the mere dry bones of language, and does little to 
.disseminate a taste for, or knowledge of the immortal poetry, pbilo- 
; Sophy end history which it clothes), they must pl«iy quite a scoon- 
,dary part in any training which has for its object the expression of 
I our tongue. Tlie careful and interested study of our great writers 
It^rom Shakespeaie and Milton downwards is the preparation above all 
others most suited to give a speaker the full use and command of 
the best English. And I believe this is enough without any classical 
•aid to enable a speaker to attain to the highest eloquence. In 
support of this I may instance two examples — John Bright and Lord 
Erskine. The school education of both these great orators was 
simple, and their later education chiefly dependent upon theinselves. . 
Brskine in fact at fourteen went to sea, and was for four years a 
Imidshipman. At eighteen he bought a commission in the army, and 
twenty married, and for two years was quartered in the island of 
;^lmorca« His abundant leisure there he largely spent in labo- , 
ariously and syateraatically going through a course, of English litera- 
ture — Milton, Shakespeare, Dryderi, and Pope.^‘ And it was not 
!^ntil be was twenty-five years of age, after serving in the army and 
navy for eleven years, that he entered as a student at Lincoln s Inn 
•and went to Cambridge, where anything in the shape of classical 
ctudy was conspicuous by its absence. Throe years afterwards, in 
,^be year 1778, he was called to the Bar. It w^as undoubtedly this 
study of English literature which, as^ far as material in the shape of 
language was concerned, enabled him to become the greatest orator 
'Who has ever pleaded at the English bar. 

j . But not only is my contention supported by this so striking an 
^nmple; on principle it must be so. The man who studies with , 
^ihtercst and with pleasure our great authors can enter into their 
spirit and, assimilate their language in a manner and to an extent 
impossible with the writers of antiquity. The words, the phrases, 
the rhythm, the very music of their language find a mind receptive, 
Sympathetic; enthusiastic, and become gradually so assimilated as to 
be part and parcel of bis own eloquence, coming involuntar^y, ^ 
ahasked, at any moment, to clothe in suitable, elegant, forcible or , 
strikijdgjipbraseology the ideas or sentiments he desires to convey to ' , 
his bearers, A man may no doubt study Greek and Latin authors!; 
to such an extent as to be affected by them in a l^e manner, but 
^th what result ? His language has what is sometimes called ;a 
;cla8sical flavour. A comparison of the speeches of Gladstone v 
,^^ht ilk^^rates .whi^ L mean j and 
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strf the the highefit of^ elcqiienoe'oc^bdAt!^ 

. views I have ventured to put forth* " ♦ ’ 

But further, far as Uuguage is concerned, the study ok enthors 
^nther#than English, be they ancient or modern, is no advantage— 

(had almost said a disadvantage — because wbat I might call the 
vlahgnage faculty of the orator is not distracted from that con}plete| 
^;Uoncentration on the study and use of his native tongue which tends': 
im much to its mastery. And this accounts for what to some .people'; 

. seems so extraordinary, viz., that some of our greatest speakers' 
knew practically no language save their own. Erskine is an' 

\ example, for he was almost as ignorant of Erench as o£ Greek ; and 
, Disraeli is another. In fact, a study of many languages is apt to 
develop a critical faculty which is fatal to effective oratory. ' This 
was well put by Cicero in speaking of the Rornsn orator Calvus, 
of whom he said that “ by being too minute snd nice a critic upon 
himself while be was labouring to correct and refine his language, 
ho suffered all the force and spirit of it to evaporate.” And I 
knew of the ca^e of a most learned divine whose knowledge of 
Hebrew was so profound, yet so critical, that when preaching his 
difficulty in ciccicling on which word most correctly expressed his 
meaning was such as to make his sermons lose their force and ; 
interest. 

The mention of the critical facnlty recalls another point especially* ^ 
applicable to the Yjrescnt age, and which, to some extent, accounts , 
for the dearth of the highest oratory. 1 refer to the spirit of intro- , 
§pectiou and analysis which the great and rapid progress of science 
has engendered. We are living in a subjective age; the only 
objectivity whicli ap})ears to be of force — and it ie, perhaps, sufRcient ‘ 
for all tho rest — id the ]>ursnit'of wealt^. Subjectivity is the 
essence, i« th^ friend of Philosophy; it is the enemy, the betrayer 
of eloquence, Oue exception will occur to many, the late Professor . 
Huxley. How was his mastery of direct, clear, forcible English 
acquired? What do we know? Tliat behind his great scientific.;* 
work and oolossal indusiry thereon, there lurked a really stronger 

literary taste, I’hat his youth had been nurtured on Milton and ; ; 

, the Bible, before the critical faculty had been fully aroused and .j^ 
cultivated.. He is an exception which proves the rule. 

The importance of this education of the orator becomes 


: apparent when we observe how the noblest thoughts and moBt >.;■ 
elevated ideas fail to impress or even reach an audience when clothed 
in unsuitable, inelegant or unbecoming language. From a failure tbi? 
.-/^realise this, or from too great a laziness to overcome the defect 
\': matry a speaker full of ideas fails to communicate them, and fails to /'I 
'appreciatofl^at his true worth. But is the converse true ?— tbat^' 
words are, of no effect unless they clothe some worthy 8enti-’ *i 
which appeal to the audience, or convey to it some information ? t 
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This is one of the most cnrions and ^dilScnlt qaestionsT j'egarding 
oratory. We are apt to* turn away with displeasure when we see 
some fluent speidcer holding an audience^ simply because, as the 
saying ia, he has the gift of the gab. That our ears are pleased by 
mere sounds if they be musical is obvious from the great appre- 
ciation, of songs in languages which no one who hears them under- 
stands. A well-rounded x>ofiod is often pleasing to the ear, 
altogether apart from any idea it conveys. And the difference 
between applause and "'no applause ’’is no doubt often due to 
the effect produced by ending a sentence with a good sonorous 
phrase, bicero was impressed with this, and instances a case where 
a Roman orator named 0. Oarbo, concluding a sentence with the 
words Pat ins dictum .sapinis^ Uineritas filii comjyt'ohavit^ was received 
.with such an outburst of applause as to fairly astonish the critical 
Tally, who put it down to what £ may call the sonorousness of the 
blessed word comproharil ; for if, says he, the order of the words is 
changed the spirit of them is lost. It is hardly satisfactory to say 
that mere sonoronsness is a sufficient explanation. Is it not rather 
that the sympathy of the audience being already gained, or its aiMier- 
standing previously satisfied, it is in such a mood ns to be ready to 
show its applause of the speaker when he adds anything, even a 
pleasing sound, to what he has already done to gratify his 
hearers? 

Thei'e is a style of speaking in which clorpience, in the sense of 
appealing to the feelings or omotions, is altogether out of th(' ques- 
tion, c.y., a legal argument or a scientific lecture. Yet there is 
Abundftnti opportunity of exhibiting a command and choice of 
language, and a felicity or even elegance of expression. What an 
art lies here becomes very apparent when comparisons are made of 
different counsel arguing legal points in the courts of law, or of 
different scientific professors lecturing to their pupils. 

Now let us turn to the second aspect of the subject — how the 
words are delivered by the orator. It is the question of the manner 
of speaking, usiug that word in its broadest significance. 1 may 
first ask a question which has often been asked before. Is the 
, manner of the orator born in him or can it be actjuired ? Ijord 
Chesterfield said : ** A man must be born a poet, but it is in his 
power to make himself an orator ; for to be a poet requires a certain 
degree of strength and vivacity of mind ; but attention, reading and 
labour are sufficient to form an orator.” The knowledge and use 
of language on which I have already dwelt may, no doubt, to a large 
extent be acquired by attention, reading and lateur; bat that the far* 
more important manner which plays so great a part in enabling the 
orator to reach and move his andience can be arti^ally acquired 
may well be doubted. It is part and parcel of the man’s constitn- 
tion, for it must be absolutely spontaneous and natural to produce 
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A Boand conatitution, good elocntioa and clear *enunoiatLon^>j 
graceful and suitable action, a musical voice of wide eozDpa88;vj 
; earnestness, sincerity and wide sympathies are all requisite to formir; 
the manner of tlie highest oratory. Although by combining all''; 
these we can imagine an ideal which is never completely reached,'; 
yet with such an ideal we can compare and judge the performances : 
of different speakers. Humour, wit, antithesis, epigram, all add tdh 
the effect and power of the orator, yet they may all bo present 'and\. 
true eloquence be absent. This emphasises the peculiar individualism ' 
of the orator 8 manner. It is something inseparable, inconceivable 
apai*t from the individual himself, something which defies analysis, 
and when separated from the orator vanishes like a vapour. How 
can you separate from the orator a manner characterised by a highly 
nervous temperament conjoined to u miud cool and temperate, such 
as is said to have (sharacteribed the eloquence of Demosthenes? A 
combination of such contradictions is only possible in that vital 
enigma a human body. 

A speaker may by the clearuess and logical force of his arguments 
oouviucc his audience, but do little more ; ou the other hand, another 
speaker, by his manner and easy fiow of words, may please but not 
convince. The true orator will do botli these, but in addition he 
will roubc the emotions and stir the passions of tliose who listen to 
him. And this I take it is the best test we can make of' oratory — . 
how far does the orator combine and combine harmoniously the three- 
fold power of couviucing, pleasing aud stirring ? 

And firstly, to convince, a st.urid understanding and logical mind, 
aided by an oxten.sive .and appropriate vocabulary at instant com- 
mand, clearness of expresbion and lucidity of exposition are the 
requisites. Education may do much for this part of the orator’s 
equipment. The study of literature, clbltivatiou .of the memory 
and the methods of logic and science will constitute such an educa- 
tion. Of Krskine’s celebrated argument in the King’s Bench, in 
s'npport of the rights of juries, Lord Campbell says : It displays 
beyond all comparison the most perfect union of argument and 
eloquence ever exhibited in Westminster Hall.” Higher testimony 
still, even when discounted by the partiality of friendship, is that of . 
•Charles James Fox, who said it was the finest piece of reasoning in 
the English language.’’ It at least convinced to such an extent as 
to bring about the passing of Fox’s Libel Act. .Of Erskhie, one 
who had often heard him, said : 

“In consiouing the cliaracteruitics of his eloquence it is obseirvublc that 
1x6 not only was free from measui-ed sententiousnees and tiresome attempts 
* at antithesis, but that he was not indebted for his success to riches of 
ornwen^,. felicity of illiutiotion, to mt, to hunxour or sqixsasm. v His 


the higbeet 
in after life 


effects, and no; morement -or g^ture purjpioBely^'a^I^^r^ 
can hare these oharaoteristios. . ' 



l^c^llaace waa bis devotion to his client, and in the whole 
compass of bii orations there is not a single instance of the business in 
hand-^the great work of persuacUng — being ^sacrificed to raise a laugh ov 
excite admiration of his own ^poweie. . . . He forgot himself in 'the 
character he representeti. . . . Earnestness and energy were ever present 
throughout bis speeches, iinpresbing his argument on the minds of hia 
hearers with a force which seemed to compel f*onviction. He never spoke 
, at a tiresome length, and, throughout all his apoiK^hes no weakness, no 
dulnesH, no flagging is discoverable ; and we htivc ever a lively siatement , 
of facts*-*or reoaomng pointed, logical, triumplmnt.” 


tA.nd secondly, to please. What is it that makes a speech we 
listen to pleasing ? 1 suppose ninety-nine persons out of every 

hundred who are pleased by listening to a particular speaker would 
not be able very clearly to explain what it was that gave them 
pleasure. A provincial barber who once entertained rae with a 
discourse on oratory described Lord Rose>)rry (who had recently 
visited the town) as a pretty speaker, but by no means reaching the 
elevation of their chief hKial orator! f hove heard a preacher 
described as being an acceptable speaker to his congregation, 
yoice, expression, gesture, wit and humour aie ehoraeteristies which 
go to make a pleasing speaker, and when of an agreeable and 
. striking nature, and all eonihined in the same person, make the 

orator irresistible. 

The ideal voice is sweet and full, capable of the modulation requi- 
site to express the tenderest sentiment or dee])est pathob, to ling 
with scorn or tiemble with emotion or ])is&ioii. IJis voice, I take it, 
was one of the most powerlul factois in the el(K|uenet of (lladbtoue. 
Of Erskine’s voice, Lord Hroiigham said — 

“ Then heaj* his voice of Mupjibsing sweetnebb, clear, flexible, strong, 
exquisitely fitted to strains of serious oarnestuess, deficient in compass, 
indeed, and much less fitted to express indignation, oi even scoin, than 
pathos, bub whdly free fixim harshness or monotony.” 

**The tones of his voice/^said a celebnitod n»poitcr who sal <l.iily imme- 
diately behind him in couri, “though hhnip, were lull . . . arid adeciuate 
to •any emergency, Jilmost hcieiitifically modulatwl to the occasion.** 


Lord Oampliell, who as a young man heard him with admiration 
from the students’ box, says ; “ The exquisite sweeiuess of his diction, 
pure, simple, mellifloous — ^Ihe cadences not being borrowed from 
any model, nor following any rule, "but marked by constant harmony 
and variety.’’ 

It is remarkable how the charm of the voice is disregarded or 
even *worse by a class of speakers by whom it should be most 
cherished. I refer to the clergy of the established Church in this 
country, who have so largely adopted an affected k^e of speech* 
characterisod by lifelessness and monotony. It has, no doubt, con- 
tributed to making their preaching unpopular amongst the masses 
people. ,fip^_tbe eweet mellifluonsness of 
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ointors Jik« Konsignor Oa^l atJf 
rugged nataralness of the preaent Archbishop of Oanterboiy. h> , 

flxpteBsire and gracefnl gesture and smtable action, whe^er b;^ 
njo^ement o( the head^ the arms, or, the whole body, have ^oinch^t^ 
do in pleasing an audience. And nothing distiacts more from thasi^ 
pleasure, raakp<9 it more difficult to listen to and follow a speaker'^ 
than an awkward, angular, gawky action It diverts rather tha|l 
attracts attention fiom the woids and sentiments oi the .speaker# 
To appreciate the fall effect ol gesture and action we must go to the^ 
Continent, for in tliese attributes our orators are undonbtedljt 
deficient The wirmei b*ood of the Latin laces^ calls it forth in 
much greater perfection Thih is stiikingl\ manifest on comparing 
the pulpit oiatory of this coimtiy with that ol J’rincc. What an 
e\traordiuary power to a speaker appiopiiate and gtacofnl, yei 
forceful, action may lend, an} one wlio heard at his best t^at con* ^ 
sninmato pnlpit outer, Piio Ilyi^inth, will roidily admit Of 
Mtbkino, Loid Jlron*/hdni say*^, “ Jam s have declared tliat they felt it 
impossible Id lemovo their looks fiom him when lie bad riveted and^ 
as it were, fa cinated them by tes hist gUnce * ‘ IIi-> action/ says 

the repoiler whom I have alioady quoted, was alway? appiopriate. 
Chaste, natmal, in accoidancc with his slendor ami finely propoif^ 
tlOIlPll 1J{^U10 aud jUpl fatatuiH,’’ GhvLtono^ exti lorduiary jwwer of 
being able to louse vast audienee^ wa«}, no doubt, due to, and wonld» 

I veiitiue to ibmk, have been irupossiblo without, fhat evtraordinaijr ^ 
activity of bjdy In’* exhibited on the pkitfmm on such occasions. Of 
the tv?o gient pobtu il iivals Fox and Pitt, it was baiineally said, 

“ the one (Fo\) aws the air with hisliandb, the other with his whole 
bod} 

Wit and humour, if not overdone it goes without saying, please 
an audience They relieve the tension and strain ot listening, arc a 
relief to ovei wrought feeling. 'Vet it is a cuiious fact that they 
are ((ualities not usually prominent in the greatest oiatois Theiv 
great power to please is shown by the fact that almost alone, 
unaided to au} cxtuit by othni oratoiical gilts, they can make a* 
speakei ioi a time ilway suie ul his audience It is leuiarkabte 
bow deficient inodmu politicians aie in these hglitcr qualities." 
The p losing away of Duiaeli and Robeit Lowe has lotfc bir William* 
IXarcoui t aliuobt the only pi umiuent politician endow « d with these 
gifts. This is, peihap*^, not to be wondered at, toi it any qualitiee^^ 
deserve the name ol gifts, and are bom in a iiun, and 
never be artificially acquired, they aie assuredly those of wit and 
humont 

Thirdly, y> rouse the emotions and stir tlie passions. Tins is the 
greatest all oratorial gilts and the rarest If Hume is to be 
tr^usted, as an authority, English speakers in his day were whoUy 
destitute of these powers, and he contrasts English oratoiy wilb^thaS 
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' 6t (3tT^^ !^md in this iraspect. But wrbfe before the Age: 

; bjE Brakine, Pitt, Fox and Sheridan. What is it in the orator, that 
gires him this power? Earnestness, sineerity, sympathy, imagina- , 
tion, but abo7e all the power of^ placing himself in the position of 
others *and entering into their feelings, snifeHngs, ideals and 
aspirations. He will be further aided by the power of concentration' 
on some one great principle or object and bringing everything else." 
to bear upon and illustrate it. Of Erskiue, lloscoe said : 


*‘In examining tliose particular qualities of Lord Eiskines speeches 
wliich contnbuted more obviously to their success, the most remarkable 
will appear to be the exact and sedulous atllierenco to some one great prin- 
. ciple which they unifoimily exhibit. In every Ciise he proposed ,a great 
leading principle, to which all liis eflbrt.s were referable and siibsidiaiy — 
which ran through the whole of his address, arranging, governing, and 
elucidating every portion. As the principle thus proposed was founded in 

justice and truth, it necessarily gave to the whole of his speech an aip'of 

honesty and sincerity which a jury could with diflicailty resist.” 

'“The dervise in the fairy tale,’ said a critic particularly well iitted to 
. j>ass an opinion, ‘who possessed the faculty of passing his own soul into 
the lx)(l3^ of any whom he might select, (;ould scarcely surpass Erskinc in 
the power of impersonating for a time* the feelings, wislms, and thoughts 
" of others.'” 

\ 

' The pas&Ions of an audience may, of course, he moved by appeal- 
ing to itb prejudices or its sellishneas. We cannot ignore the' 
possibility of the appeal being made to the lower side of human 
nature. The orator must, therefore, also be judged by this standard 
— viz., how far he allows himself to descend to these means of 
working upon the feelings of his auditors, or how far he is able 
to guard himself against them, or how far the generous nature of 
his sentiments and his devotion to truth, liberty and justice render 
him incapable of being seduced into using them.' 

It is a fact worth noting that the kind of oratory which of all 
others should excel in appealing to the emotional nature of mankind — 
I mean pulpit oratory — is, generally speaking, so little appreciated. 
« Many years ago Lord Brougham calculated that at least a million of 
aermous were preached 6very year in England. Probably double 
this figure would be less than the number now delivered. How 
' few of these are thought worthy of publication, how much fewer 
even reach a second edition, how much fewer still are to any 
extent read even if published. In fact, as far as published sermons 
appeal to readers, they rank with abstruse works which are under- 
standable only to a very limited number of persons, and they are a 
veritable drug in the second-hand book-trade. If we desire to find 
sermons which have survived as literature we must go back to 
Bossuet, Masillon and F6nelon in France, or to bhanning in 
America, to Robert Hall or Chalmers in this country*. The only 
sermons which are apparently at all widely read in this countryfare 
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. late Mr« Spargeon, , whose weeklj 

said to eeU in many thoa8ai:ide.r..W 
' tegarding this preacher as an blratpr^he was certainly not lacking ih 
tha$ side of it , which appeals io the emotions. This carioas anomalif. 
piay perhaps be partially explained as being dae to the fact that the 
sermons which are moat carefully prepared are read verbatim from ^ 
manuscript, as for example in the case of Canon Liddon or Deah''^ 
Stanley, and are of the nature of read essajs rather than orktions ; , 
or, on the other hand, if delivered extempore are not prepared with.; 
such care as to make them worthy of a permanent record. 

It may to some extent also be due to that defect from which the 
written record of all oratory suffers — viz. the absence of the 
individual presence, of the voice and gesture of the speaker. It is 
this which makes it so difficult to judge of and to compare orators who 
have passed uway. 'I’his is even inor(3 strikingly observable in the 
case of those whose deliverances, at least as far as the words are 
concerned, are purely mechanical, as, for example, actors. The 
reputation of a deceased actor resUs purely on the recorded 
t»pinion of those who heard him. He can leave no imperishable 
record of his own. Hence it is that so little that is certain is 
known of the actors of the past as actors, and that even of those 
who in their day wore most distinguished there remains little more 
than a memory which becomes moie and more hazy as that day 
recedes into the more distant past, 

Aud with the orator it is especially his individual presence which 
plavH so great a part in inlluencing the emotions and passions of his 
audience. This only tho-^e who heard him can thoroughiy appreciate 
or understand. To sumo o.xteat, tborofoiv, myth and uncertainty 
must always invest the orators of the past, and unfoiT.uuately just 
in that wliich is most personal and therefore most interesting 
regarding them. We are perforce obliged to see them, to judge 
them through the varied, often contradictory media of those hearers 
who recorded their impressions — <iw)t lot sr.nftnUift^ and we 

thoroughly ap])reciato the panegyric ^of an orator by a writer of 
antiquity — Quanto viaffis inirarGonni si o/udU^dis ipsuut. 
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WHAT'IS CHRISTIANITY?' 


j^'BSADERS of Profeshor Uarnack's lectures, which have been admiriBiy 
f translated into I<lD{<lish b>' hie iiiend Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, will -;.' 
' "probably be inipre8!>ed with their simplicity and clearness ; but; \r 
. they -will not unlikely be disappointed with the absence of oof ', 

‘ very defioite answer to the question on the title-page. When 
' tbey have hnished the reading of the book they will be inclined . 

. to ask, with iacreascd emphasis, ” After all, What is OBris- 
r tianit^ ? ’* The fault is not Professor Uarnack’s, the vagueness ' 
unavoidable. If the question wer*; put in the form, What 
^ria. Christian ? then Harnack has oflered what to himself and 
|•^bttmy others is a definite and satisfactory answer, though we 
Tdoubjt if it would be consideied satisfactory by the majority of those 
• who call themselves (fhristians ; but to the larger (Question no such 

-'answer is given. We talk about Ghrisiiauity its though we dearly 

understood what is meant ’by the term, but when we are asked for 
a definition we find ourselves at a stand. No doubt many people 
would be ready enough to give their definition, but then we should:' 
find several definitions tendered which would not agree with one 
another. Catholics and Protestants would give diflerent replies, and 
Evangelicals and Liberals would differ iu their explauations. 

.Professor Harnack with great truth and vigour describes the 
/characteristics of difierent historical forms of Chrlstiaitity, such as 
. Catholicism, Homan Catholicism, and Protestantism ; hut a. 
> .review of their characteristics seems to reveal the fact that these; 
l/i^not/so much three forms of Christianity as three different .. 
..’^ligions; thongb they all have some iitlo to call themselves, by 
/;^'' e<>mmoa name, as they all sprang, more or less, from a Christian, , 
however little resemblance some o| them may now -bear to ■■ 
original. They, perhaps, may also be entitled to be called-' 
Chjni^n'as they all profess’ to rest upon the authority of Chri{^'^ ‘ 
- ■ andv^e one element they cherish in common, iu combination 
" their, oohtiidictoty elements, is the ethics of the Gospel ; though^^^ 
' putting' iltd ethics into the second place apd. ccelesiastjlcal instithtloi^; 

W/uaaairiHititutjff Sixt^ L^ures dclive^ tfr ^a .Uiil.venily of 
Jii&BV 'Adolf fiatnack.*' ‘Tranilatod i&tb TBnoUgh-.iifir SsAuAiefS* v. /Londoii^^V 
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and dogmas ’mpo the first place, they contiravene the first priSmpes C3|| 
Ohtist^s teaching. ^i ^ ^ -* * 1 

As there are thus sereral kinds Christianity abont, it is notl 
easy for any one to say, in brief, what Christianity really is»| 
Harnack’s sketch of these historical Veligioob seemb to suggest ankl 
e9:planation of thcii differences , they are rooted in ladal distpc* | 
tions; there ih, therefore, little prospect of reconciliation or nnity^ * 
the idea of Olnistiau rennioo is wholly illusory. Christianity has^ 
never been one since it passed from llie narrow circle of the firsfe 
disciples cnt into the widei world The predominance of tbo 
O/thodox Cfreek Chinch in the East, the Homan (Vitholic ('hurch in J 
the South, and Protestantism m the North and West, is not acoi- i 
dental, they appear to correspond broadly to the characteristi<^r. 

the Oriental, Latin, and Tentonic peoples respectively; and 
naturally agreeable to the popalatiorib amongst whom they wer^; 
developed. -SyS 

Professor tlarnack natarylly takes liberal Protest antism as hiS^ 
standard, and ns being most nearly in conformity with the original' 
Gospel. Furthest removed from this is the Orthodox Greek Cburcbj'/ 
upon which lie is, therefore, most severe. In passing, we ma^i 
remark, and it is a point to which -we shall have to return, ^ some 
obscurity is caused by liar Hack’s use of the epithet Greek, as certainly.', 
no less than three charucte* iscies are thus described; they may.all^'^ 
perhaps j correctly bo referred to a Crook origin, but the distinctibn^ 

between Creek traditionalism, Creek religion and Greek plulosophy*' 
should have been pointed out. Ttie most powerful agent in Greek^j 
^ Catholicism is ritualism. This kind of Christianity, if it deserves'. 
. the name, can only be practised by means of ritual. 

“ lntercoin*so with God is achieved through the cult of a mystery, and 
by moans of hiin<lrods of eflicMiciuus fonmdas, small and gr^t, signs; 
pictures, and consecrated acts, whicli, if punctiliously and submissively 
observed, coimnunicate divine gi-iico and pi-epare the Ohnstian for .eternal 
life,^’ ' ' ’ 

And^Professor Ilarnack very pardonably continues : 

“ There is no sadder speekicle than the tiansformaiiou of the Ciiristiw; 

. religion from a worship of God in .spiiit aud truth into a worsliip of 
in signs and formulas and idols. . . , was to destroy this sen^t of rdigion 
Jesus Christ suffered Tliniself to he nailed to the cross^ and now we findl| 
’ it rc-establislicd under Ilia name and authority.” 

• , ■ ".1 ' ' 

J’ ' .How far the conscionsly deliberate aim of Jesns was tQ.d^tK^;. 

^TitoaUstic religion it is impossible to say, but that ita.destrhctio^’i 
. ' wbnld have jxlea the inevitable consequence of a general, sincere' and^ 
ihtollijgeht acceptation of bis teacbmg, we have no mpbe^^qiibt tha^^ 
t i^fejSBoir.Hurnack. It is clear from Qospels that'^'it was .tiui/ 


VM? i 
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expite^ the hati^d; V. tibe ofificiar oi^ orthodox Jews and indirectly ' 
led to his crnoifixibh*' " <» 

In his acoonnt of the rise oi^ Greek Catholicism^ Harnack, without 
we misunderstand him,' falls into a striking inconsistency. He 
asserts that froin the third to* the sixth century this religion made 
an, end of heathenism and polytheism and the gods of Greece 
really perished, not, however, without transferring a considerable 
portion of their power to the Churches saints : 


“ But what is more iinpoi-tfint, with the death of the gods, Neo-platon- 
ism, the last great product of Greek philosophy, was vanrjuished. The 
, victory over licllcnisni is an achievement of the Eastern Church on which 
it still subsists.'’ 

But only three pages further on J^rofessor Harnack tells a 
diflerent story : 

“No one can look at this Church from the outside, with its forms of 
worship, jits solemn I'Ittial. tJic number of its ceremonies, its relics, pictures, 
priests, monks, and tlie philosophy of its mysteries, and then compare it 
on the ojie hand with the Church of the first century, and on the othei'' 
'^with the Hellenic cults in the age of Neo- platonism, without ai'riving at 
• the conclusion that it belongs not to the former, but to tlic latter. It 
takes the form, not of a (jliri.stiaii pinduct in a Greek dress, but of a 
Greek product in a Chnstian dress. . , . fn its external form as a whole 
this Ohurch is notln’ng more than a continuation of the histoiy of Greek 
religion under the alien iniiiicnce of Christianity.” 


If this is the case, and we do not question it, where does the 
victory of Christianity over Hellenism come in ? It is rather, in the 
case of this Ohurch, the triumph of this particular kind of Hellenism 
over the Gospel. “ It was in reality,” as Dr. Hatch says, “ a 
victory in which the victors were the vanquished.” 

Harnack considers that monastieism was the only saving element 
in Oriental Christianity ; it provided a means for the cultivation of 
personal religion- -the religion of experience — as opposed to that of 
tr^ition, doctrine and ritual. But this aspect of monastieism is a 
thing of the past, it has come under the paralysing influence of the 
Church with the usual consequences : 


“ Greek and Oriental njonks are now, as a rule, the instruments of the 
lowest and worst functions of the Church, of the worship of pictm-es and 

relks, of the coarsest superstition and the most imbecile eui-ceiy. Bxcop-. 

tioiui iiro not wanting, and it is still to tlie monks we must pin our hopes 
of a better future ; but it is not aasy to see how a Church can be reformed 
which, teach what it will, is content with its adherents finding the Chris- 
turn faiih in the obseiTancc of certain ceremonies, and Christian moralUy 
in keeping fast-days correctly.” 


After reading this section of the book, we are* to the 

conclusion that it is useless to go to the Gree^ Charch for an answer 
^0 the question , What is ^ristianity ? 
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fVh0 is Christianity ? 
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we his appregStKbii « 


::;bat we are not able to say we^share his appregilkCibh 
^^rticalar form of Ghristiaoity. Three, element he thinks He finds 
in the Roman Chnrch-^thb Catholic/ the Latin spirit (Roman World-- 
Empire)^ and the Aaguatinian. Catholicism, with its non- ; 
'Christian tradition, dogma and ritual, it shares with the* Greek 
Church ; but Harnack claims for it that it educated the Bomano- 
Germanic nations. However much, he says, their original nature, 
or primitive and historical circumstances, may have favoured, those 
nations and helped to promote their rise, the value of the services . 
which the Church rendered is not thereby diminished. On the 
contrary, we think the Church delayed their progress and that they 
would have educated themselves better without its interference. It 
was not until the German nations shook ofl* the Roman yoke that 
their natural capacity for progress found full scope. 


they became imlopendenfc, and struck out paths which it did not indicste, 
and on which it is iioitlier able nor willing to follow them.” 


The admission is surely significant. I'hat Professor Harnack has 
not entirely freed himself from the conservative intinence of the 
t-hurcli appears in what follows : 

“ The time, of course, is long past since it was a loader ; on the contraiy, 
it is now a drng ; but, in view of the mistaken »‘ihd precipitate elements in 
modern progress, the drng which it supplies is not always the reverse of a 
blessing.” 

So in a measure the liberal I'rotestant professor bestows his bene- 
diction upon the institution which is still rhe enemy of freedom and 
enlightenment. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Professor Haruack’s appre- 
ciation of Protestantism is intelligent and well-founded ; that is, 
he grasps its essential principle of individual spiritual freedom. 

“ What do all our discoveries and inventions and our advances in out- 
ward civilisfition signify in comparison with the fact that to-day there are 
thirty millions of Germans, and many more millions of Ghiistians outside 
Germany, who possess a religion without priests, without sacrifices, without 
‘ fragments * of grace, without ceremonies a spiritual religion ? ” 

But existing Protestantism is not without its defects, inherited 
from the Ueformation, and necessitated by the circuraetances under 
which it was born. The substitution of State cbiirehes for an 
eCCleSiBStiCal State was a great advance^ but they have been the 
cause of a stunted growth ; and they have aroused the not' 
unfounded suspicion” that the Church is an institution set up 

the State, and accordingly to bo adjusted by the State ; if this 
is a fact, as it certainly is in England, why call it only a sasj>icion ? 
Another drawback to Protestantism was that Luther, whom destiny 
forced to be not only a reformer, but also an intellectual and spiritual 
1 leaded and teacher, was but imperfectly equipped for Jiia task.) jHe 
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liad ISO means tit obtaining a true biatorical aequaintanOe with the 
Now I'estament and primitive Chriatiamty, and though he rejected 
some things, he retained others which had^ no connection with the 
Gospel, and w.'ia absolutely incapable of making any sound distinc- 
tion between doctrine ” and religion Thus it is that Protestantism 
has been burdened with doctrines and eirors which are at the 
present day the source of considerable unedsiTiess to many minds. 
Protestantism set up a count(n*-charch to Catholicism, but fell into 
the old error of asserting its claim to bo the tiue Church becoruso 
it had the right doctiine. As a const ({iience of the circumstances 
nnder which they were formed, and of what they have inherited, Dr, 
TIamack sees that the tendency is to Catholicise the Protestant ;; 
Churches — they are becoming churches of ordinance, doctrine, and 
ceremony ; bat this tendency to revert to an earlier type is further 
helped by three powerful forces — ^the indifference of the masses ; 
the liking of people to have something (external) that they can lean 
upon; and the State, which looks upon the Church as an instrument 
{or mai&taiuiug obedience and public oidar. Here Professor 
Harnack utters a much-needed warning : *‘The Evangelical churches 
, will be pushed into the background if they do not make a stand.” 

■ Theology is not suHicient, firmness of Christian character is wanted 
even more. However nnlikoly it seems that I’rotostantism should 
ddgenerstte into a new Catholicism, a religion based upon authority 
and depending upon ordinances, it should not be forgotten ^^bat it 
ib possible as history shows — “ It was out of such free creations 
as the Pauline communities were that the Catholic Church once 
arose,” Still we do not think the Teutonic races will ever 
become^ Catholic ” like the /)riental and tlie Latin, 

But the question, Wliat is Christianity ? stiil remaios unanswered. 
We have thus far only seen something of the widtrly differing 
characteristics of the churches which are called Christian. We may' 
be told that Christianity is in some way identical with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the sacrifico of the Mass, op a visible religious 
organisation professing to have Jesus Christ or his representative 
for its head ; or non-ecclesiastics may say it is a certain spirit to be 
found in^'Westehi civilisation, or a social ideal. Such views are 
based upon the supposition that religion is a corporate thing, 

* which it has generally been ; but summarising Ilarnack’s analysis 
we should say he rightly main^ins that it is au individual/ 
eharacte^stic ; and that is why it is easier to say what a Christian ' 
is thatt what Otristianity is ; without we understand by Christianity ^ 
simply the religion of a Christian man ; which is, perhaps, the, 
closest (jlefinition we reach. On a broader scale Christianity ^ 
would then mean the presence of Christian men, or t\is inllnence of' ' 
' Christian i^eas, in a church or in society ; we should then, also see .‘j 
. ^that Chrwjtianity is a quality of vague .. and Jluotuating quantity in,'^ 
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4ihd world. ^ We thus reduce. the question to what id ^ 
and the readiest way to find an answer is to go to the origin fot^t, 
the. Oospels themselves.* From these Hamack deduces that 
Christian is one who believes that God is his Father and he himself 
God’s child, and with this that religion consists in love, forgiveness, 
and bptherliness. Tieligion is not only a state of heart, but a deed 
as well ; and Christianity is not only a particular frame of mind bufc, 
also a particular courso of conduct;. Some men ami women are^ 
Christians, but it is impossible to say that up to the present there | 
:,has been any nation or society which deserves the name. As Iong:>? 
as rulers and nations exhibit an unchristian spirit and conduct s 
themselves and their affairs in an unchristian way, they are not ;^ 
entitled to be called Christian. ; 

But this description of Christianity as individualis^c, as a state ! 
of mind and a courso of conduct Independent of dogma and ritual, . 
has long been familiar to us. What Tlarnack calls “ religion itself” ' 
is exactly the same thing that 'Fheiidore Parker called “ absolute 
religion ” and the late Dr. Martineau “ the religion of Jesus,” 
meaning by that the religion which Jesus himself possessed and 
no more. So when Harnack says, Jesus Christ was the first to 
hriug the value of every human soul to light, and what he did 
no one can undo,” wo find only an echo of Emerson — ‘‘ Jesus Christ * 
belonged to the true race of prophets. lie saw with open' eye the 
mystery of the soul. Alone in all history. He estimated the great* 
ness of mao.” And the same may be said of another sentence — . 
“ The value of a truly great man, as I saw it put lately, consists 
in his increasing the value of all mankind,” It seems scarcely 
possible that Emerson’s writings have only lately found their way 
into Germany, While referring to Emerson there is another 
paEsapfe in tho Address which wd hard quoted which W6 would 

commend to the notice of Professor Harnack and others : 

“ Historical Christianity - -as it appears to us, and as it'has appeared for 
■ ages— is not the doctrine of the soul, but an ox:igger.atioTi of the personal, 
the positive, tho ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration 
about the perso/t of fVesus. The manner in whicJi 1 1 is name is sarrounded 
with expressions, which wore once sallies of admii’tition and love, but are 
. now petrified into olticial titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking.”, •; 

. ■ ■ 

It appears to us that Professor Harnack, in common with manjr. 
'‘ other liberal Christuins, though perhaps to a less extent, s1^ 
retains something of this exaggeration about the person «£ Jeaqs.' 
It is a pure assumption, with very little foundation, that wjien’^ 
Jeans was addressing a few Galileans, in language which, even 
; they did not. always understand, he wa» addressing the whole., 
■human race' in language that was sure to be misunderstood; or. 
-,'that when he was accepted as a leader by some Ismelites, he 
.'"^waa div^ely ordained to ^ the leader, jif no m^e,.'^. 'aj^t.^ai^iki]^,^ 
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So too when ezpreBsions of love, admiration and subservience 
were used about him, which were perfectly natural and appropriate 
i^hen coming from an emancipated Jew or a converted polytheist, 
it is supposed to be the duty of all Christians to use the same 
language, however inappropriate ; and to cultivate the same frame of 
mind, however impossible it may be to do so. , 

Christianity as a religious force no doubt owed something to the 
personality of Jesus, to his sincerity and earnestness and his manifest 
^desire to do good, as well as to the superiority of his teaching over 
> that of the oflicial teachers of his day, and this personal im- 
pression he created was immensely intensified by his crucifixion. 
Taken altogether, he aroused an almost unexampled enthusiasm 
amongst his immediate disciples — and in a measure they comiuaui- 
cated their enthusiasm to those with whom they came in contact 
and to the next generation. But this personal enthusiasm naturally 
died away with the lapse of time and amongst* people who knew 
nothing of Jesus himself except by report. And ever since, on the 
whole, Christian devotion has not been in any sense oflered to 
' Jesus of Nazareth, but to some creation of the imagination — the 
Messiah, or the incarnate Logos, or a Ciod who had come down in 
the likeness of men. The original enthusiasm evaporated and the 
worship of a phantom took its place. It is impossible now to revive 
the personal enthusiasm for Jesus which existed amongst his early 
disciples, and rational Christians must be content with the teaching 
of the Galilean and the diflused and subtle influence which still 
lingers about the Gospel story. We cordially endorse ITarnack ’s view 
of the essence of that teachiug, which is the cream of the Law and 
the prophets, and is contained in the injunctious, thou shalt love God 
and thy neighbour ; in the aflSrmation of Hosea quoted by -I esus, I 
desire mercy aud not sacrifice ” ; and illustrated in' the story of the Good 
Samaritan, and enforced in the parable of the sheep and the goats. 

Whatever good Christianity has accomplished in the world has 

been due to the ethical teaching of the Gospel; whatever harm 
the* Church has done has been due to its dogmas ; and we fear 
that the Beatitudes have been more than counterbalanced by the 
Greeds, g 

These lectnros by Professor ITarnack wore of a popular kind and 
m a large measure take for granted the results of modem historical 
criticism, and as the author is one of the best New Testament critics 
of the day, we feel we are in safe hands ; yet the work leaves upon 
ns an impression that is not quite satisfying. Speaking of early 
Christianity, Haroack says, regarding it as emancipation from 
Judaism, ** So long as the words, *the former religion js done away 
with’ remained unspoken^ there was always a fear that \n the next 
: generation the old precepts would be brought forward again in their 
' liteiral meaning.** .^me one had to stand up and say, *' The old is 
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done away with/* and the man who did this was tJLe apostle 
Paul. Harnack seems to lack the coarage and energy to imitate 
Paul and affirm once again that the old is done away with.” He 
still, so it appears to us, retains some vestiges of the old^; and 
orthodoxies, both old and new, see in this a chance of proclaiming 
that Professor Tlarnack is on their side. If consecrated forms of 
speech are retained they are vital germs from which reaction is sure 
to spring. Ge-interpretation is always a failure, as the writer 
clearly sees. 

“ The cnde;xvoui‘ seems to bo succeeding ; the temper and tho knowledge 
prevailing at the moment Jire favouraVde to it — wdien, lo and behold ! the 
old meaning suddenly comes biek agiiin. The actual words of the ritual, 
of the liturgy, of the official docti-ine, prove stronger tlian anytliiiig else.” 

ft is the natural result of putting the new wine into the old 
bottles. Orthodoxy cannot be reformed, it must bo abolished or it 
will always revive ; there must be no trace of it left to germinate. 

^Pho only important part of the New Testament Professor 
flaroack frankly discards is the fourth (rospel ; this work, he says — 

•* which does not emanate or profess to emanate from the apostle John, 
canr.oii be taken as an In’storical authority in the ordinary sense of tho 
word. Th<j author of it acted with sovereign freedom. transpeM3<i events 
and p\it them in a strange light, drew up the discourses himself, and illus- 
trated great thoughts by imaginary situations - ordy little of w'hat he says 
can bo :wce[)tcd, ainf that little with caution." 

The synoptuj (Tospels themselves ‘‘leave 'a great deal to bo 
desired/' though they are not altogether useless as sources of 
history ’’ From them llarnack says we cau form a judgment as to 
what .sort of peiron tJesas of Nazareth was, though he himself 
iudici(ju.sly refrains from attempting to give any personal account of 
him. f.)onsi<leriug the various and contradictory lives ” of Jesus 
which have bet-ri all based upon materials drawn from the Gospel, 
Uo is perhaps wifao m leaving tho suVgect alono. lint this gives 
the origin of Christianity the appearance of being suspended upon 
nothing; it is neither “Jew nor Greek.” The connection of the 
teaching of Jesus with Judaism, he says, is only a loose one, and it 
has no relation to the (»reek spirit. On the contrary, we think it 
exhibits the process of Judaism being dissolved under the influence 
of Hellenism — nut the kind of Hellenism which subsequently 
invaded i»ie Church and gave ns the Niceno Creed and priests and 
cerenu’nies, but the loftier and broader spirit of (b'eek philosophy. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Jesus was directly acquainted 
“ with the thoughts of Plato or the Porch ” even in a “ popular 
redaction” (!) .to^have grounds for believing that he had come under 
their influence^ without perhaps knowing from whence the influence 
had come. It was in the air. This Professor Harnack confesses, 
while illugically refusing to admit that Jesus could be affected by 
VoLi.156.— No. 5. v'V-.. 2 Q • 
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it.'^'.!|^r some ;reai8on . he ref ai^ to accept ^hat, to ns is 'aluosV 
sonclnsire evident; though he pcbvides it himself. -^ V . 

• ■ - p. . / . ■ 

One final point r the pictiu*e of Jesus* life and His discourses stand in ' 
no relation to the Greek spirit. That is almost a matter for surprise ; for . 
Galilee was full of Greeks, and Greek was then spoken in many of its 
cities, much as Swt^dish is nowadays in Finland. There wore Greek 
teachers and pliilosophei-s there, and it is scarcely conceivable that Jesus 
would' have been entirely unacquainted with their language. But that He 
was in" any way inJluenced by tLiaii, that He was ever in touch with the 
i^houghts of Plato or the Porch, even though it may have been only in 
some popular redaction, it is absolutely impossible to maintain.** 

This impossibility we entirely fail to see, but Ilarnack eontinues : 

“Of course, if religious inclividnalism, God and the soul, the soul and its 
God; if subject ivism ; if the full self-responsibility of the individual; if 
the separation of the religions from the politiciil - -if all this is only Greek, 
then Jesus, too, stands within the sphere of Greek dc'Velopmeiit ; then lie, 
too, breathed the pure air of Greece and drank from the Greek spring,' 
But it cannot be proved that it is only on tliis one line, only in the Jf.el- 
leuic j)eople, that this tlevelopment took place ; Tiay, it is valilier the contraiy 
that can be shown ; other nations also advanctd to siinilar slates of know- 
ledge and feeling; although they did so, it is true, only after A-lexauder 
the Great had pulled <lown the harrwu'S and fen(*es wliicli si>paraied the 
peoples. For these nations, to(j, no doubt it w'as, in the ma jeuity of cases, 
the Greek ofernertt that was the liberating and pnigressive factor/’ 

After tlicao admissions we oai/not iHidm\stand why Ilarnack 
ehoold 80 emphatically deny even the possibiJiry of Jeans being 
affected by the spirit which emanated froui Greece and from Greece 
alone. Certainly the idea of Jcmis rcadinfr the dialogues of Plato 
in a cheap and popular edition could never have enteied into the 
head of auy one, but there is no absurdity in supposing that Jesus 
was familiar with the story of the life and death of Socrates; We 
are so accustomed to the idea that only those who read become 
acquainted with the thoughts of others, or in any sense well informed, 
that we are tempted to forget it was not always so. 

“ The sUto of ignor.sn(je in wldcjh, among ih, owing to our isolatoil and 
entirely individual life, those renuiiu who have not pass^ul through the 
schools, was unknown in those societies where moral culture, and especially 

the general spirit of the ago, wj\s transmitted by the perpetual iTitercourse 
of man with man *' (Henan). 

Neither was it through the school of Alexandria that the itifliience 
of Plato reached Jesus. Renan says : 

“The frequent resemblancos which wo find between Him (Jesus) and 
Philo, those excellent maxims about the love of God, charity, rest in God, 
which are like an echo botweeu the Go.spol and the writings of the illus- 
trious Alextindrian thinker, proceed from the common tendencies which 

the wants of the times inspired in ail elevated minds.** * 

'' 0 

among the chief tendencies of the time was that which was due, 
^ Greek thongfat., aitd Jesus and Philo’ were both ajBEected il^ 
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jtbqug]^ on independent. liheB. ' . Hence the xesejuibliance ^beWera.';, 
theai%ithoat either being indebted to. the .other. * -'.f- 

Platonism, as Walter Pater said, is not a formal theory or body ; 
-of theories, but a tendency. The spirit of PJatoniam is its ideality ;4 
its . unworldliness, tho very antithesis of the worldliness of the 
Pharisees who bad made religion a, trade, “Philosophers,” said 
Plato, “ are /ortrs of truth and of that which As — ^iin))aB6ioned . 
lovers/^ And in this sense Jesus was near of kin to the philoshphers- 
And Pater adds, ‘‘They are the corner-j^tone, as readers of TAe4 
HepuUic know, of the ideal state — those impassioned lovers of that':.' 
which really is, and in comparison wherewith, otlice, wealth, honour, 
the lovo of which has ie?it Atlieiis, the world, to pieces, will be of 
tio more than secoiidar}^ importance.” This aspiration after the 
idea), tho p^^fect, this love of the eternal reality is the key to 
tho life of Jesus, but in his teaching it is natiiro,lly expressed in 
the terms of his own religion. Thus it is that nou-Catliolic or 
philo.’^ophic Ohristiaus always recognise in Plato a kindred spirit, 
though they may fail to realise that they have all along been his 
disciples. 

In tho Gosptds wc al'/<; find the spirit of tlie Stoics ; their ethics, 
their aci(uiesceuco in the decieea of IVovidence, their cheerful 
submission to the order of the world, their return to nature or first 
priuciples. ‘‘Christianity is but a misnnd#'rstood Platonism” — 
Christianity is Stoicism with a legend.” Such things could not 
have been taid without there had been a very near relationship. It 
appears to us then that ./V&us had drunk, either consciously or 
unconsciously, from the (Ireek spring, preserving only from the 
rolisiou of Israel that Theistic faith and thote moral ideals to be 


found ill the IVahus and the Prophets which could be harmonised 
with, and at the same time were modified by, the flelleuistic spirit. 

It must be borne in mind, as we have before pointed out, that two 
divergent streams proceeded from Greece — Greek religion with its 
liking for doctrine, ritual, and mysteries; and Greek philosophy 
with its ideality, its individualism, and its belief in the worth of the 

soul* It would indeed be a difficult matter to eay who has not 
been indebted to “ Plato and the Porch.” For hundreds of years 
before Christ was born their influence had been spreading, and it is 
impopsible to suppose that the broad, liberal, humane, religious/}; 
spirit of the Galileans, amongst whom Jesus of Ma/.areth was bojcn. - 
and bred, was not in a great measure due to their intercourse with /. 
educated Greeks. St. Paul seemed to'havo caught a glimpse of the 
truth, though it underw’eiit a traupfornjation in his philosophy of. : 
i^igion, when' he said that the now man was neither Jew nSr 
Gi^eek. The characteristics of Jesus were due to the fi^nbnf of that 


which was best in Israelism and Hellenism, and the. result wae Ihe 
irodmSiQ^ of , a new type ef character which ip raaMtt 
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Jev nor Qreel;** and fw which wc can now find no <Mfcher name than 
Chrietilan« And those who think they find J^abrew elements in the 
^hnipel and those who think they find Greek elements in it are both 
ijght^ bnt to attribute it to either onb of them to the exclusion of 
ihe other is to miss the only possible explanation of its origin The 
a&iily Christianity has always ^own for Greek thought is a witne«s 
to its descent, and for our highest culture we btill return to oui 
Bj^toarancestors. It is not easy to imagine how even Christianity 
ibirif conld have bettered the man who ipoke or wrote, whichever 
it was, the Apology of Soi > atfs. 

No one questions the influence of Greek thought upon Christi- 
anity in the first century and ever since Why, then, should it be 
thought so incredible tW this influence was at work in Galilee 
before the first centuiy, and that it was an important f ictor in the 
evolution of Christianity ■' Bnt this is to bring Jesus himself into 
the stream of histoiical development, ard it is the fashion to lepre- 
sent him as the only man in the world’s liistory who m ed nothing 
to his inheritance and environment It is an article of futh with 
most critics that it was St Paul who fused into one elenient<> of 
|lebrew and Greek idigious thought thus Mr Joseph Tacubs says 
**The Judaic Deity had to be Indo Getnianised oi ITellensed befoie 

He eonld become the (iod of Arjan Woitliip, i Uw tr msforuiaticu, 

tbe Outcome of the Phaiisaic movement, wj>< the guat nork of Saul 
of Tarsus and of the A!e\andiian-pseiido-)ohn ’ St Psul himselt 
knew better, and g ive the credit where it a is diif to losiis <>1 
Nassareth himself With Paul the proce'^s of foimulniismg the new 
thought began, in Jesus it nas free and unsophisticated If Paul 
was ^e first to say " the old is done aw ly with he al ''0 lecogni^id 
it was Jesus who did away with it That Jesus himself wh» con''Cious 
of it Hamack has admitted by saying, ‘ It was to destroy this kind 
of religion that Jesus Christ suffered himself to be n viled to tbe 
cross.” 

He and others who had drank in the uew spa it could not submit to 
the old forms , so when he was asked why his disciples did not fast 
like the Pharisees and the disciples of John, because said he, "no 
man puts new wine into old wine-skins ’ He struck at the very core 
of Jewish religion when he said, The Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath ” And he affirmed the value of the 
Boul in a spirit that was unknown to the Jews when he said, " There 
is sometiiing greater than the temple ” 'rhis snperb indifference to 
Judaism, springing up in its tery midst, could only have been due 
to some influence from ontgide, and all the conditions lead to the 
' condnsion that that influence must have come from Greece. 

i • 

Waiter Lloyd. 



CHRISTIAN MYTHOLO(iY 


No intelligent ciitic can deny the fact that a considerable amount of 
mythology has crept into the Christian faiths which has, alas ! proved 
itself a great trial to many who seek after truth Some of this 
mythology is> of heathen origin, and has been absorbed unconsciously 
into our c«*eed by Christian poets weaving Scripture into the creation 
of their own fancy, until they have ceased to distinguish the one from 
the othei Milton is cspeciallj our great f^hristian mythologist: 
and although no one imagines his Pafath^ Lost to be a historic 
representation of facts, yet the sp'ondoui of his genius h^is done 
more to mislead the (^hnstian mmd on tho subject of angels and 
devils, heavcm and bell, tlian any known Christian poet Milton, as 
thf hte Poet liiureate (h'Clared, ** was the most highly educated and 
the deepest tlilnlcer ot his time' ; he Wdb ChO&On ctfl Litm Secretary 
to Ciomwell on account of liis learning, and was regarded by 
contemporaiy men of Utteis as a man ‘'far in advance of the age'* 
>e1 it IS reninikibU how this man ol pioiound thought and natural 
genius his led abli ay thousands ol most tliougbtful people by the 
grossly mat ern I rhaiactei ot hm ethics and the fanciful spirituality of 
hi'^ phjfSicfe, until iht various Miltonic thcoiies have actually formed a 
part of the Chiistiau faith, and e\ist at the close of the most 
enlightened centuiy the woild has evei expeiienced 

It IS the prevailing belief that Satan once dwelt in heaven, but 
having lAi^ed tlio stand ud ul lebelhon against God, he encountered 
the armies ot the beaveul} host which lomained faithful to their 
allegiance As the lesult of this angelic wai, Satan and his fellow- 
lebeK were defeated and hurled fioui the hoightb ot heaven to sink 
for ever into hell Such is the Miltonic inteipiototion of the text"' 
I beheld Satan as lightning fall fiom heaven, ’ and of a few other 
verbes which 1 now intend to explain. This theory, poetically'^ 
striding as it may be, ib a most dangerous one causing endless 
diffitulties, and being without Soi'iptural foundation should at ouce ^ 
be banished from the teaching of Christianity First, it implies the^ 
posBSibility Qf rebellion against God by those who have entered Into 
an existeifoe of which the ruling elements ate love and peace ; and^ 
secondly, it suggests that heaven itself was the place from wfaidi alt 
«vil had its beginning.* Astounding as it may at first appear, I 





this has aflbtded thd giooitd vpoa which 
It his theCM^^bat we mast dietiognish betwceoi acgels cl* ll^ht ^ 
' ttkgelB d darkness ; between angels of life and angels of d^th^l 
exist} it is true, a few passages which at first sight appear JiO \ 
gi6boni^«|br this singnlar misrepresentation ; bat these need hot 
P^il^tylttainination in order to show how incapable they are of 
~ing gronnd for sach a proposition. The first is (Is. xir. 12),' 
^^JOLow art thon fallen from heaven, 0 Lnoifer, Son of the Morning.’* 
bis has no reference whatever to Satan, bat applies to the King of 
S^bylon, whose power and dignity are represented as having exalted 
jilim to Wven, and when that power was overthrown he is spoken of 
being thmst down to the ground. 

The next passage already alluded to, “I beheld Satan as 
ghtning fall from heaven,” is no more cofidnsive than tho former, 
original Greek runs : “ I beheld Satan fall at lightning from 
It is trae that Satan is here spoken ot‘ and so speedy 

I to be his fall from power that onr Lord compared it to lightning 
iim heaven. This fall, Christ told His disciples, was to he the 
of tiieir mission. The tall of Satan was to be from the position 
p(pr(Nr and influence over men because a gieater power was about 
^to miAe itself felt in the woild — the power of Ood over Satan. In the 
i4Mn|iC diapter the same figurative language is applied to Capernaum : 
)^and thoa Capernaum which art exalted to heaven shall be 
*4lhril6t down to hell.” And we know that the fall of Capernanm was 
llilbni power and influence to degradation and ruin. This passage 
^jQugefiire refuses to oonntenanoe the theory of the expnlnon of Satan 
the haldtation of the world of spirits and the immediate 
.‘presence of God. The passage, hpwever, which is most generally 
*q,aoM. sapport of this theory is to be found in the Bevelation of 
'^t. ^ohp (Bevelatbns xii. 7), “ And there was war in heaven i ^ 
“"^hael and his angels fought against the dragon, . . . and the 
^/dragon was oast ont, that old serpent called the Devil and ' 
' But this quotation is, if possible, leas available than ^ 
. the others, not only because it is pnrely figuratire, hob^ 
; !i refers either to the present nor to the past} but to 
it fttnre. Come up hither and I will show thee thhigB 
tnoBt be hereafter.” There was no promise of a representa*. ^ 
anything which took place before the existence of the first \ 
j man npcm the earth ; hat a vision of the hereafter^ in whjph pictor^ 
^tan is oVercoQte^the great trinmpb of truth over error* of virtae’o 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

The JSighteenih Anmml Meport of the Bureau of American 
Ethmlogy ^ places on record a large amount of useful ethnological 
work, and embodies a very complete monograph by E. W. Nelson 
on the Eskimo about Bering Strait. .During the last few years the 
influx of gold miners into Alaska has materially modified the position 
and cubtoms of the native tribes ; bat Mr. Nelson’s observations and 
collections were made at a time when the Eskimo had had but little 
intercourse with Europeans, having begun in 1877. Daring a 
number of years the author resided in Alaska and had every oppor- 
; tiinity of studying these interesting tril)es, among whom he collected 
about ten thousand ethnological specimens. A large number of 
, these objects are depicted in the volume before ns, and give a clear 
insight into the domestic life and iudustrial capabilities of the 

Eskimo. Of special value is the collection of folk-lore, some of the 
tales being based up'>n historical facts, although it is not always 
’'easy to recognise their origin. It is greatly to be Tegretted that 
this interesting race appears doomed to extinction at no very distant 
date. The possession of rifl^fs has enabled them to slaughter the 
animals upon which they rely for food at such a rate that famines 
are now of frequent occurrence. The diseases which civilisation 
always brings with it among savage races have undermined the 
vitality of the race, and claim even more victim^ than the former 
inter-tribal wars. Mr. Nelson’s book will always remain a standard 
w^k upon the Eskimo, and will be read with pleasure by all who 
are interested in ethnology. 

V . A . very useful aid to chemical research has been published by the 
Patent Office ^ in the shape of a subject-matter index of the works 
t in the Patent Office Library. The collection of works on technical 
.chemistry is the best in the country, and, although it has always 
\ken provided with a good catalogue, it will be a great assistance 
to readers to have the preseat ind^x. The headings of subjects are 

not toe numerous and are well chosen, while the'^aub-headiugs of 

. . • ■ 
^ JSigMemth Awwal Report of the Bureau of America JSth^uAogy, By J, W. PowelL 
.' Parti. WaahfQjetoa : (^v^meat Printiog,QitiC6. : ^ 

® $uhjeet Liet jjy B’Mrr-on Chemfixtry <md vhew^ieial in tht Library 6f '^,\ 
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the larger sections ahoold render it 
work on any special subject. ‘ ^ > 

Another little work calculated lighten the labours of those i 
who are in the habit of consulting foreign patent specifications is . 
published by the same department in the form of a key to the-' 
classification of various foreign specifications.^ There is much; 

^ valuable scientific work in some of these specifications, especially 
those of Germany, and the Euglish reader will find this key bf great ' 
help in unlocking the intricaci^ of the eighty-nine classes ahd^-^ 
lour hundred and forty-nin« sub-classes in which the specifications^ 
are arranged. Denmark, Norway, and Austria have adopted the 
same system of classification as Germany. 


PlIILOSOiniV AND THEOLOGY. 

Erolitiion, lU BeaHuij on lidigions^^ by A. J. Dadson, is an 
expansiou of an earlier work by the same author, Evolutwni and 
lidigion^ which was published about eight years ago. This is rather^ 
a compilation than an original work. The first part is an account 
of the evolutionary theory, summarising the teachings of Darwin, 
Hneckel, Jd.UXl6y, liooiailts, aad other mmnld. This is done with 
brevity and accfiracy, and may be useful for those who have not 
re.«l the Wv)rks of modern evolationists. Mr. Dadson, then, assumes 
that tlie evolutionary theory disposes of orthodox religious doctrines^ 
in which he is jastifiod, and gives a naturaliatlo account of the jrise . 
of Christianity and the Christian Church. It is all very correct, but 
not very new. Our author seems to think that Strauss and Kenan 
were the first to attack the doguia of the deity of Christ. He 
appears to have forgotten (iibbon and Voltaire, Priestly and Paine, 
and the English Deists and Unitarians generally. 

Dr. A. n. Japp*" has a very different opinion of Darwinism 
from ]\rr. Dadson. His book is a general attack upon the 
Darwinists — D.irwin himself, Huxley, Grant Allen, and Herbert . 
"'Spencer come in for a share of his criticism and often misplaced , 
jokes. Darwin did not set up as an ethical teacher or huma^f 
reformer, but simply as an honest inquirer after biological truth;?' 
and it is manifestly unfair to expect more of him than he (daimed' 
for himself. That Darwin's work wa^ incomplete we do not doubt ; ' 

* Key Ui t/u of the Patent of Oenmnif, Austriai^ Demm.rk\ - 

, wnd Norway i a th£ JAhrary of ike. Patent Office. London ; l^alcnt Office* 1901. 

. ® Eitclution avtd Its Beariny on Rdiyums. Jiy A. J. Dadspn. London : SSwan 
‘ Soimenschein & Co. 1901. 

^ Darvoin considered fdaUdy as BtJiical Thitdscr, Human Refon^r w^'Peesimisi. By 
Alexander H. Japp^ LL.D.» V IfOndon.^ ^ l^nieiaaon. 


easy for '^e Cadent w^tpp. 
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*bot IgicliQciples wblcb^are not afiboted by the imper- 

feclioa V radikkfiitf^ ^ detail^’iier U he< to be condemDed for the 
' extravaganoies of eome of hia folloe^ers. The social evolation of 
man^ ia which Dr, Japp appeals to be especially interested, was ^ 
outside the scope of Darwin’s inquiries and is still a field for inves- 
' tigtttioo, but the inquiry into its factors and conditions will have to 
be undertaken in a very different style and spirit fiom those 
exhibited by Dr Japp 

Patrwtism and Ethics,^ by Mr. J. 6. Godard, is more political 
^^than philosophical, and under cover of an ethical essay we are treated 
to criticism of the present Government and denunciation of the war 
South Africa. Mr. Godard contends that patriotism is immoral, 

; and like the love of money is the root of all kinds of evil. That . 
^iamy wrong things have been done in the name of patriotism we- : 
must admit, but so also have many evils been wrought in the name . 
'of liberty and religion ; bnt this does not prove that religion and 
liberty are evils in themselves. Mr. Godard refuses to admit the • 
^{Ql^lly acknowledged distinction between use and abuse, or the 
^^ecognised disastrous consequences of the corruption of a good 
^quality. He has no moderation ; the thing in itself is bad if any 
iVil has at times become indirectly associated with it. The love of 
(One’s own country does not necessarily imply the hatred of all others 
, ny more than a man’s love for his own son leads him to wish 
^mischief to befall everybody else’s child. We suspect the genuine* 
n^SB of professions of love for all mankind when the claims^of one’s 
<neare!st kinsmen and neighbours are despised. ^ 

Patriotism, which Mr. Godard denounces, was the main part of , 
tilie religion of the Hebrews, of which we are reminded by A Short . 

of the Hebrews to the Homan Periodf: by tho llov. R. L. " 
Octley. We cannot help regretting the amount of labour and 
learning that is continually being expended upon this extraordinary .. 
' people, It is usual to call them unfortunate, but we are not sure 


that they .deserve the sympathy implied, for in many respects they ^ 
may be considered fortunate. They have managed to persist and, 

, on the wholei, to thrive; and the ancient Hebrews are the only 
peOpU who have been taken at their own valuation. They cali^^^ 
iSiemselves .the chosen people, and others still believe they were'#; 
Mr, Ottlejf has nothing new to tell us; we dd^ not see hoW^he 

r * sibly Could have, when scarcely a mouth passes wi^out bringing;^', 
a history of the Jews. We sincerely wish that histories of theC; 
Gt^s and ^mans were as plentifuL Mr. Ottley, thqugh evidently^ 
familiar ^with Bilj^ical criticism, does not.* allow it to distract the ^ ' 
( reader’s attention ; he accepts the ancient tradition for what 

^ PatrwHm Johu.'<HoiXa- -Lonilou: Grant. Bicbacda^^ 
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f Ji 9hori Mktattf €ftho Uebrem to Bot/ufn Period- By R. l^Ottley Cambridge 
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Vrortb.” The ewly chapters of^Genetis ate*trda^''vrSEr« 1 tttne 
freedom, but the rest of the book ib little ipore tban Vwdl-wnW 
condensation and paraphrase of the historical parts of the Old 
Testament* To this is added a biief sketch of Jov^ish history from 
Neheniiah to the fall of Jerusalem, an Appendix on the DucumentSi 
an elaborat’e Chronological Table, and heveial good nmps 

Books have their ft i tunes as wtll as men, and it may Seem 
strange that while the popularity*of the Pihpim s P/oynss 13* noe^* 
ampled Komensk^’s Lahtpiiith oj the IVorh^^ is comparatively 
unknown. Soon aftei the lit at appearance of the book Komenaky’s 
Church of the Moravian brethren was expelled from Bohemia and 
the book was consequently ignored, if not placed under a baUf 
amongst the only people who coaid lead the langunge in which it 
was written. The book has liad iinusiiil trials, and has been more 
than once since forbidden or suppressed, why it is difTicult to say, 
for though mystical it is not heteiodox We are indebted po 
Count Lut/ow, not only for tlio trinslation of this remaikable 
work, but also for the intioduction, winch gives us a histoiy of 
the book and an account ot its author. Tn substance it is a 
picture of the woild as known to the authoi contiasted with the 
ideal (^hristifin stite, and Count Lutzow' tells us that Koroensky 
was undoubtedly influenced by \foie^B I ioput and Campanella’s 
Cunla'i Solt'i 'Ihe pilgnm through the of (he World 

desciibes with much /est and appan nt fidelity and some humour the 
vanous orders of society, profeseion«i, and occupations, and finds little 
to approve of in any of them Theio is no actual story as in the 
Pilfmm s I^tof/nss of Cuiiyan, but we are presented with a series of 
vivid and striking sketches Tbo pilgiim at last finds lest in the 
Parath'n, 0/ tJu lit at I ^ or inward and mystical Christianity The 
Spirit of tho latt<?r part ot the book is veiy much m harmony with 
the Thmloqia (hi manua and other siniilar icligious productions of 
the period It is a beiutiful example of the preference ot spiiitual 
Chiistianity to that which was merely ecclesiastical or Catholic We 
are grateful to (Wnt Lutzow fin bunging the Litbqnnth within 
reach of Euglisli readers, from whom it should receive a cordial 
welcome 

Browning’s poems resemble St Paul’s Epistles in containing many 
things hard to be understood, and Mr A V Pigou, in his Burney 
Essay on Rohirt Bn owning tn a Jldvfiou^ Ttailtei has endeavoured 
to make them plain. The result is not paitionlarly interesting, foi 
if the Essayist’s interpretations are correct, when Browning’s vetse 
is turned into plain prose it does not appeal to amount to mneh. 


* Thg Lahyriiith of i/ic Woild and ike Pofadue of the Htwit 
Eomensk; (Comcnius) Editod and traublated by Count Lutzow 
Sonneasohein & Co 

^ jKoderf Bronmmg an a Mignoue Teacher Being the Burney Bmy for 1000- 
AtthorOfmtf ]Pj[gou,BA. Lqh<l0a:.aj« Clay at Bona 1.901, . 
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ijtist to Browning, for after all the essence of a poem is 
in ttie pc^ry/ and U the colodr and emoljion of the poetry are enb* 
tracted what remains appears to be wanting in life. The Essay is 
a fairly good one of its kind, and that is as mnch as we can say. 

We can heartily commend the Ke^. R. M. Moorsom’s attempt to 
introduce some of tlie hymns of other Christian Churches to English 
Churchmen ; and we do this none the less sincerely because we are 
: naturdlly not altogether in sympathy with the theological sentiments 
of many of the hymns included in RendcHngs of Church Hymns 
from 'Emteru and Western Office The renderings include 

several examples from the Greek, Eastern Syrian, and Armenian 
Churches, many of which have a stir and ring, and some of them a 
pathos about them which make them much more attractive than the 
commonplaces of most English Hymnals. Others from the 
Spanish, Italian, Vrench, and German are scarcely less striking. 
But we confess to be more attracted by some of the hymns of the 
£iritisb and Anglo-Saxon Church, especially two attributed to King 
Alfred and Cynewulfs ‘‘ Dream of the Holy Rood.” Mr. Moorsom 
does not profess to give translations, but renderings, some of which 
are admittedly “ free,” as, for example, the verses on St. Kentigern 
(Fulffct eJara festiritas) which contains some very modern-sounding 
lines : 

flower of 8cothifurs biavesi chieftains ; 

Bojii to princely power and plat*o; 

Mark him mid the Glasgow biirglieis 
With his gentle grace.’’ 

But this is an exception. In an iuterusting introduction Mr. 

Moorsom. pays a deserved tribute to Dr. Neale and othere who 

have made known to us some of the hymns of the Greek Church. 
The tunes, with two or three exceptions, are far less striking than 
the hymns, but Mr. Griffiths has succeeded in fitting singable tunes 
to a number of hymns of very unusual metres, and has thus rendered 
them of immediate service. We notice only one tune by Mr, de 
Winton, and that is excellent. 


. i 

But this is un 


. SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

l^ovcrty and un-BrUish Mule in iz/Ja/,- Mr. Uadabhai Naoroji, 
i»-member of Parliaiuent loi;^ Finsbury, is an importanb work on an 

Rcfidcrinffs of Church JJymm/roTii Lmlfrn and Weitem Office By the Ker. 

Bobert Mande Moorsom. Mubxo by the Bcv. G. W. GriSiths and Mr. W. S. .do 
Winton. London : 0. J. Olay & Soda. ' ' . - . 

*• ^ Poverty md un-BrtHtfh Pule in By l)fldabhai Nooroji. London : Swan 
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important subject. When Mr. Naoroji commeni^d' his agitai^n ; 

for reform o£ British rule jn India dome turenty-five years ago" India ' 

was still regarded as a land of wealth, and although Mr. Naoroji’s 

figures then published are now proved to be accurate, the country is ' 

still regarded as a preserve for snug appointments for our privileged 

classes, and all questions affecting India are, without doabt» 

considered by these classes solely from the point of view of their 

own interests. Whilst handsomely acknowledging India’s * great ; 

debt to England Mr. Naoroji contends that British rule is respon- ' 

sible for the present deplorable . poverty of India. Whatever the 

cause, it seems incontestable that the average income of the nation 

is excessively low, that taxation is too high in proportion to its, 

income, and that expenses of onr rule constitute an enormous drain 

upon the country. By our public pledges we are bound, so Mr. 

Naoroji contends, to employ the natives in all departments of public 

life. In this view Mr. Naoroji is undoubtedly supported by the 

proclamations of the Crown and speeches by British statesmen. But 

apart from the ethics of the question is it good policy to ruin the 

country in order to run India in the interests of a single privileged 

class ? At present, India takes from us 2s Od. per head in exports. 

Mr. Bright once said : “ You can govern India if you like for the 

good of England, but the good of England must come through the 

g>od of India. Thei’e are two inodes of gaining anything by oiir 

connection with India : the one by plundering the people of India and 

the other by trading with them.” We have tried the first alternative 

for one hundred and fifty years, and we are now beginning to reap 

tho results in a poverty-stricken, plague-stricken, and famine-stricken 

dependency. Plane the country, says Mr. Naoroji, on a sound 


economic basis, employ the best native talent and energy, place 
India in a position to buy English goods to the extent of £1 a 
head — a small amount compared with other countries — and our 
export trade with Jndia would equal our present trade with the 
whole of the rest of the world. Thus a policy of justice would 
be found to pay best, a combination which ought to appeal 
successfully to the modern money-grubbing Englishman. The 
question of admitting natives to commands in the English 
Army and Navy is too controversial to discuss here. "I 'heoretically, 
Mr. Naoroji appears to us to have cornered Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Qoschen. But to give natives commissions in the English Army ; 
or Navy is still impossible. In the Indian Army it is different. ^ ^It . 
would, in our view, be wiser to allow the native officer the chance' of^ 
rising to the rank of a field officer. To trust up to a certain point, 
and no further is sometimes even more dangerous than to trusib 
fully. On (he economic side Mr. Naoroji has entirely omittedi to' 
examine the land subject, and that important question so intimately 
bound up with it, that of money-lending. These two Imye contributed 
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most materially to the downfall of the peasantry. The recent legisla- 
tion to meet the latter evil should have soi^ie beneficial elTect. After 
making all doe allowance for Mr. Naoroji’s natural bias enough 
remains to create serious misgivings as to the ultimate result 
of our rule unless^ v^ry drastic alterations are efTocted. Whethei^ 
we like or not we must face the fact that India is getting poorer. 
When we have bled her t > death what is to be the next stop ? 

As might bo expected Vol. xxxii. of the Vrocicduig^ of flic Royal 
Colonial Intitule ^ i-^ largely devoted to South Africa and China, 
although otlier po^sessionb are not neglected. This volume opens 
with a short paper by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Geraid Smith, entitled 
Recent Observations in We -.tern Australia,” lo which those who 
W’e interested in gold mines will turn. The Islands and th(‘ People 
of hV|i,”by Dr h'mucane, medical officer of the colony, is valuable as 
showing the progress made during the hist decade. Tn his paper on 
Recent Ptogress in \''ictoria . With Observations on the Dufence 
Forces/* Lord llrassey offers the G iveinmout '•ome valuable advice, 
whilst Major A, St. llill (iibbon ,tbe well-known African explorer. gives 
US the refiiilia of bis experience of “'Phe Nile fmd Zambasi os Water- 
ways/* The most important articlov. are, without doubt, the following : 
^'The Kxpansion of Trade with (*hmn/* by Mr. T IT. Whitehead, a 
Hong Kong b inker, who gives a lucid and comprehensive account of 
the present slate of affairs in China. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Y'erburgh, M.P, Mr. Joseph Walton, M P., and 
Mr. Moon, M P., made some useful observaiions. In liis paper on 
** Agriculture in South Africa/* Profcbsor Uobert WallaLC coulirros 
the views expressed by us in the pages of this Kia n w. The outlook 
for agriculturists is not, encouraging where they have to de])end on 
irrigation. lie admits that in India several millions of acres are 
thus cultivated, bnt tli<»n the people are intensely industrious and 
have carried on this system for centuries, and even now, in years of 
plenty, obtain little more than a bare subsistence, and periodically 
endure all the miseries of famine. South Africa should be compared 
with America where irrigation has, tm the whole, been very unsatis- 
factcffy, the supply being so limited that it requires to be applied 
with such infinite care and skill that the cost becomes prohibitive. 
Of equal value is “ Basutoland and the Basutos/* by Sir Godfrey 
tLangden, one of the most saccessful colonial administrators we have 
lever possessed, and now so wisely appointed Native Commissioner 
rfor jibe Transvaal. As the Hon. John Tadhopo truly said, the Crown 
Colony sytero will neither suit Europeans nor natives now or at any 
future time, the one remarkable exception being Basutoland. It is 
4, pity Mr. Chamberlain was not present at this lecture, when he 
ftight have learned something to bis advantage. 


^ Prot^ini* of tht Roy<d (Monial InHUule. Vot. zsxii., 1900-1901 
,Seoi«Uiy.. Lpndon : Jdito 190^ . 
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‘ ‘ ' ^hfd'^PiTst^ Swpptemmiary CoiiiiojpiX' of 
A0ol(midl Bistitvie^ U a fobstaatiat^ proof of the^ ^ 
increasiiig growth of the library since ijB95.' The first catalogue rani fj 
, .' to about 700 pages, whereas the present volacne has 800;' The same'^ 

; .aystem has been followed. We have first an index of colonies with.";- 
' ;.lhe various subjects relating to each, then an index of authors^^ a | 

" catalogue of voyages and travels, and finally the works relating to' 2* 

' .each colony separately catalogued as they were received yejir by yearl 
.By cross references an author or a subject can be instantly found. 
Used in cofijunctioa with the first catalogue, ready access is thu 9 r; '» 
given to some 11*, 000 volumes and pamphlets all relating to the ; 
colonies and India. The pamphlets largely (5)usist of magazine ; 
articles, airiongsb which we notice a very consiilerable number from .J 
the WKS'niiN.sTEii llicviKW. Tuis met&od of preserving magazine ■ 
articles, which are fre<jueQtly of greater value than more pretentious 
works, cannot be too highly commanded. I'liese catalogue.s, as the ' 
librarian truly points out, will prove not only a guide to the literature - 
of the colonies and India, but a Viduablo work of reforence to their ' 
history, trade, govern men t, and deve.lopmeut. 

We have not had the patience to read more tliau a few pages of.. 

Time of Trandfioti: or, The.Uoije of Humanity by M.r. Frederick" 
Arthur llyndman, an Oxford graduate and a Barrister-at-Law. 
For shallow^ thinking, slij^sbud Fnglish and hackneyed truisms, this ; 
book would be luird to beat. On the first page of Chapter i. we are » 
informed that “ the wrilor is one of those who is convinced that 
religion suflers from any thing like a tricky theology.” What this,, 
exactly moans we confess our inability to determine, but as an 
example of this deep saying, we are told that whilst it is true to . 
announce that all men are equal before God, ii is not true to assert 
that all mankind are ecjual one another. Mr. Hyiidraan is also 

convinced that^he science of religion is the science of sciences. Mr. 

Hyndman may know a great deal of religion, bub he knows 
absolutely nothing about science and is conserpicTitly totally incapable 
of comparing the science of religion with any other science.' His 
attempts to explain Biblical phenomena scientifically are simplyj 
' ludicrous, and his theological views are so childish and grote^jqer^ 
that even the orthodox will be shocked unless they treat them with'^! 
contempt. Of sociology Mr. Ilyndrnan is absolutely ignorant.. ’4^1 
a Barristor-at-Law ho should know better than to make astouhdib^l 
Btatementa for which there is not a tittle of evidence. We. areV;oJi.l^| 
' surpHsed that an eminent firm like Messrs. Swan Sonnonschem feOirl;- 
should have been induced to publish such a farrago of nonsense^V }Sf? 
>1“ reflects little credit on author or publishcsr. . . . 

V ‘A 

. ' i Pint Supplhiuuiiary Cntalorpic of the Library oftlix: finynl Cotmial In^Uuk, Covi^ 
r ’ by Jaaii-s R. Librarian, tiondon : The Institute, 1901; . ^ 

/ ' *. The Time of Trovdtion : on The Hope ofIiumanUyi\ Ry Frederick Arthur Hynd- 

V '-^ inan; London : Swan 8onnops<^ein & Co., Ltd.:”; 1901. , ; / . 
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Maker by ilr. Alfred T. Story, in a pathetic tale of 

.agricultural life in its sorriest aspect* In (hose districts where the 
farmers own all the cottages — and such districts are by no means 
uncommon— the relatiouahip between employer and employee is best 
described as that of master and slave and can only be compared with 
the white slavery of the early factory days. The author’s preface 
contains one line : This is no idle imagination that I write,” and 
any ond with any knowledge of the conditions we have named will 
recognise that this narrative thrown into fictional form is drawn from 
. life. That English men and women should with all our boasted civili- 
sation be ground down and treated worse than cattle by ignorant 
• boorish farmers makes one blush for the good name of our country, 
but until the agriculturists combine on trade union linos we see no 
help for them. 

Linder the able editorship of Mr* Charles L. Atteiiboi'ough 
.Harris’ Crhninal Latr - has retained its position as the popular text- 
book on this branch of law. The fact that since December 1 89^' 
only two statutes of any importance attectingthe criminal law have 
been passed is some evidence of the decrease of crime. One is the 
' Larceny Act, 1991. which conies into force next Janiii'jry and which 
amends sections /o and 7d o{ tlie Larceny Act, 18(>1. By those 
sections the embe/xleriieiit by agents and persons entrusted with 
goods and money w’as confined* to bankers, merchaiitfl, brokers, 
attorneys, or agents. The new statute extends the ofibnee to all 
persons entrusted with anj’^ property for safe custodj. The other 
statute, the Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, received the Itoyal 
assent so late that it was tound impossible to incorporate its 
provisions in the text and M.r. Attenborough has therefore been 
compelled to describe them in the preface. We need scarcely 
add that the present edition has been carefully brought up to date. 
The last edition was the first which came under Mr. Attenborough s 
hands when he reduced to order what had become through numerous 
editions somewhat chaotic. Wo can only repeat the very favourable 
opinion we then expressed. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


East Frisia, or OsUFHcdaml^ is almost a “ terra incognita ” to the 
modern tourist ; and yet this land had a stirring history. It is a 

* MiMiUrmid Slave, By Alfred T. Story. Loudon: R-Brimley Johnson. 1901. 
.Privieiplt% ^ the Criminal Law, By Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., M. A. (Oxon.). 
Edition. By Charles L. Attenborongh of the Inner Temple and Midland 
Barrister-at-juaw. ^ London } jgteyefia Jaynes., ^ 1901. 
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flat and fertile stretch of country bordering on the N<frth Sea. ' It 
is only a four hours’ journey from Bremen or a day’s journey from 
Cologne. The ancient Cordsbip of Bast Frisia is now a part of the 
Kingdom of Prussia ; but the careers of Count Ulrich ^and his 
snccessors of the House of Cirksena deserve to receive some attention 
from the historian. Mr. W. P. Dodge has, in his admirable book 
Prom Squire fo Prince} written a history of the race of warriors 
who, between 1441 and 1625, swayed the destinies of Bast Frisia. 
As the author romarks: ^'Thero is something pathetic in the contem- 
plation of this vanished state.” However, the House of Cirksena 
accomplished its destiny before its disappearance from the scene. 
The Counts of Bast Frisia appear to have been benevolent despots, 
and, on the whole, they tried to promote the welfare of the people. 
As the Frisians have from the earliest times been possessed by a 
strong love of liberty, they would probably have shown no toleration 
to any absolute power which was tyrannically exercised. The 
Cirksena family were originally country «^4[uires or chiefs of the 
district. 'Phe fends in which other powerful families were engaged 
resulted in a rise to greater power on the part of the Chief of 
(xretzel or (^irksena, a.s the family was indifferently called. The 
meinbprs Ol this ennobled hoube of cr>iiiitry gentry were not very 
Hcrnpulous during the Keforniation periods for one of them, Rnno II., 
boldly appropriated some of the treasures of the monks. We 
can scarcely agree with Mr. Dodge in the analogy which he finds 
between the (hrfcsena in Frisia and the Modici in Florence. 
The Cirksena wi're squires who were ennobled, while the earliest 
members of the IIou’ho of Medici were merchants. The volume 
should interest all who love the by-paths of history. It contains 
some very curious facts, which the industry and research of Mr. 
Dodge have brought to light. The last of the Counts of East 
Frisia, Carl Bdzard, ‘‘ i oinniitted the one unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of his people, the failure, though married, to give the country 
an heir” — wo are quoting the author’s pregnant word‘d. Bast Frisia 
was held by Prussia till the cou(|uest of Prussia by Napoleon. Since 
the battle of Sadowa it has again become a part of Prussia. But 
the East Fri«sian still attaches to the name of his town the words 
“ Ost- Friesland ” ; and it is impossible to predict that so sturdy a race 
may, under all cirenmstanees, continue to be lo>ol to tho blood-and-< 
iron empire of which Bismarck was the maker. 

The translation of Miss Clara Techudi's biography of the late^ 
Bmpresa of Austria^ will be read with feelings of deep emotion by > 
all whQ admired that beautiful^ brave, but unfortunate lady. 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, was all her life a child of Nature, a 

^ From Sqiire to Prince, Being a History of tho Rise of £he House of Cirksena. 
By Walter Phelps Dodge. London T. Fishur Unwin. 

* Mtzabeth, Fmpresa of Austria ai^ Quem of Hungary, By Clara Tschudi. Trans^ 
lated by B. H. Cope. London^: Swan Sonncnschem & Co. 

VoL« 5* ' '' * ^ ^ ® V 
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hftter pt anamO) ai^ct a lover of ber fellow creatures. The foriM 
ceremomea of tiourt life were hateful to l^pr* Her devoted attach- 
ment to Hungary, whose political rights she cherished, shows that 
in her .heart the worn-out principles of autocracy found no place. 
How futile and senseless, therefore, yras the cruel stroke of the 
assassin which removed one of the most natural, most fearless^ and 
most liberty«loving women that ever lived. MifS Tschudi’s delightful 
volume vividly brings before us the entire career of the Empress, 
from her strange girlhood up to the time of her tragic death. The 
English version of the work is not free from blemishes. For 
instance, in a passage referring to her failing health, we are told 
that she was far nmt utfjoiny than was generally supposed.” But 
the difficulties of rendering Norwegian into English can only be 
realised by those who have tried the e^eperiment; and, with the 
slight qualification just mentioned, the translator has accomplished a 
trying task with great care and success. 

Dr. George C. Williamson^ has wiilten an excellent biography of 
the great Italian painter, Francia. I'he fact that, with the excep- 
tion of Vasari’s life of the painter, there is only one other available 
for the English reader — Mrs. Adj s Manlnpifi und Fiantm -is in 
itself a justification for the appe.uance ot Dr Williamson’s work. 
It appears that much fresh information concerning Erancia’a pictures 
ha$ recently been discovered, and for this reason it is a fitting time 
for publibhing a new biography of the artist, Theie is some 
uncertainty as to the date of the paintei’s bntb. Vasaii gives the 
date as 1^50. Cal vi, in his short li% or sketch of Fiaucia, leaves 
the matter in doubt, though it seems probable that the birth of the 
artist took place between 1118 and M51. His parents are described 
as artisans in Vasari's lite, though the family was an old one* In 
Bologna. Francia was a versatile artist His work as a goldsmith 
was genuine ait, and ho was a splendid portiait paintei. altar- 

pieces are rather conventional in treatment, and their technique is, 
as a rule, more admirable that^ their coucoption. But the access- 
ories of some of bis pictures — sncli as biids, trees, and fiowers — ^are 
marvellous in their beanly of detail. It is, perhaps, more accurate 
to describe him as an accompluslied than , as a great painter. He 
takes a place towards the close of the Renaissance as a Christian 
artist — in fact, as a votary of a decaying cult. As such, he is 
0nt^tled to a prominent place in the history of Italian art. He was 
apparently untouched by the influences of the Pagan literature 
which moulded greater minds than bis. He, therefore, occupies a 
place apart. In reality, faith in Christianity has been steadily dying 
out in Italy since the Renaissance. Francia is an exponent of 
Christian art in* its conventional aspects. His best^ Work gi^^ * 


®ie Groat Hastoie in Fainttng and Sculpture Series 


By George O. 
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«;jm»srioti to lihe ideas and eentimente o£ a disiotegrafcin^ 


Hia life add tiis work are interesting l^ecauae tkey famish, perhapSj 
the best ezamplo of the conventional Oatbolicism of Italy in thi£ 
fifteenth century. * , 

Professor l^asqualo Villari has in his deeply learned book, TIlc Tm 
First C*nUni(\ oj Flot entitle Ilistoty^ thrown much light on the 
origin and political development oi the maivellous city associated 
with the great name ot Dinte The author in hib pretace adknoqr- 
ledges that the work consists of diffeient lectures, bome of which 
are separated in onlei of ilite from the olheib b} a long interval of^ 
years. Jiut the book still possesses organic unitj, and its historical 
importance cannot be quebtioncd. Pinfessor \illaii discusses at 
great leoirth the oiipin of Florence, which is involved in some 
obscurity It is quite evident that the I'loreutines weie always 
lovers of liboity, and the part which the Kopublic played m Italian 
history was a gieat one The work has the additional merit of 
showing that Italian “ (^jtnm lines ” were the preservers of political 
freedom. They wilhstood the tide of barbaiian tyranny The 
Latin race, trampled beneath the hoof ol the de^itructive Teuton, 
still ictained the tiiditious of Roman law, tlie sacred rights of 
civilisation, and the Italisu Republics give Furope a protection 
against (despotism in the Middle A^cs, it was France at the time of 
the Revolution which emancipated the proletariat. England's 
political hi niggles were leally only i war between the Crown aided 
by the aiistociacy and the middle clashes. The readeis of Professor 
Vallari’s woik will ^^ce how, in spite of the many crimes which 
^stained its histoi}, Floif^nce may justly lay claim to be one of the 
great cwilibing cilies of Europe. As legards the style of the 

translation, the prmniml fdiult wo lidve to imd with it m that it is 

full of split iulinitives From a historical point of view it is one of 
♦ the most important works on Italian history tliat lias recently 
appeared 


BELLEH LETTRES. 

Mr. Barry Pain is a humorist who sees a great deal of comicality ♦ 
in dialectical peculiarities. In his little book, Df Ommhvs^ by thc^ ^ 
Oonducioi;,^ he makes a ’bus-conductor imlulge in the most amaaioj^ ‘ 
garrulity The chapters on “ The Last ’Bus ” and At Homo ” will * 
amnse Londoners, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether any ’bus** 

I (The Tm Fhrst C&dwrut of Florentine MieUtry By Fasquale Villari. Translated '' 
'toy Linden Villari. London T, Fisher Unwin. 

* J)e (JfMritiue. By the Conductor ^Barry Fain^. London : T. Vialie^ Unwin. 
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conductor ^eyer tat^^ fashion. Mn Birry Pain has* we fear - 

.e7ol?ed ttie conductor's sappoi^d reminiscenoci^ but of bis own inner . 
r^oonscionsnesB. , t v , 

Tho Child at Home^ is a little volume containing two excellent 
I essays by Mrs. Clement Parsons. Her views as to the education. ^ 
,of children, deserves careful attention. She considers that an only .. 
child should be induced to cultivate the society of other children. ; 

' In dealing with “The Beauty of Simplicity,*’ she maintains that ^ 
simplicity is not merely the path of light, but the path of right. 
There is much ‘food for thought in this attractive little book. 

Mr. John Pennie, jnr., has shown considerable grasp of. the 
. hpirit of antiquity in his exceedingly remarkable volume, Orphev,B 
and Ewridivel'^ The author, who is English by birth and American , 
by adoption, has found time, in the midst of absorbing mercantilo 
pursuits, to present the world with a version of Homer’s poem on 
this romantic theme, which indicates a minute and scholarly know- 
ledge of Greek mythology. At the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is a certain incongruity in the singing of Greek 
: hymns to such modern tunes as “Isle of Beauty” and “Bonny 
>J)ooneV* Mr, Pennie imports too much modernity into this story 
V'ot ancient Greece. However, his enthusiasm and his appreciation 
Greek ideas should find for him many readers in England as well 
;a8 in America. Some of the illustrations are very striking, from. 

: an artistic point of view. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain’s collection of Ta/es from Tolstoi ^ must have a 
deep interest for all admirers of the greatest living Uussian — and 
their name is legion. The volume contains a biography of (k)ant 
^' Tolstoi — or, as we prefer to spell the name, Tolstoy — which gives a 
: yeiy appreciative account of the author of TFar and licence and 
‘ Karenin* It is really impossible during his own lifetime to do 
justice to the moral and spiritual greatness of one who is, at the 
same time, an apostle, a social I'eformer, and a man of genius. The 
tales in the volume are not all of equal merit. The first of them 
“Master and Man,*' is a very favourable specimen of the authors 
'genius. The simplicity of the style has a certain grandeur from 
the very fact that the story deals with nature in some of its primitive 
i^,;!a^ectB. The description of the death of Vasily Andreich in the 
^ snow is one of the finest things in all literature. On the other 
.<hand, such stories as “Where Love is there God is Also/’-and 

What Men Live By” are nothing better than tracts written to 
;.-Biipport the Tolstoyan philosophy of life. Like most enthuRjasts for 

"a simple code of morality Count Tolstoy is illogical. He layq down ^ 

* 

^ The Child at Horn, By Mrs. Clement Parsons. London*. J. Nisbet U Co., Ltd. 

^ Orpheus and Euridice* A Grecian Tragedy. Plato’s Version, By Joan Pennie, jur. 
SUustrated. Albany, N.Y, 

h^-TaUs frooi, With Biography of the Autbor^ By R. Nisbet Bain. London : 
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the principle that every man’s duty ie lo'obey the will of God. dut 
whetL we ask : ** Fow are^we to discover what is the will of God ? " 
we are told to read the New Testament. Then we are fnrfher 
asked to interpret it from a pnrely Tolstoyan point of view, with 
the result that we are to condemn war as a crime and to adopt 
practical Quakerism as our ethical law. Jn many of these tales 
written for peasants, or at least for the masses, tho didactic 
element is too prominent. If St. Francis de Sales had turned 
novelist, he might have written tales jnst as didactic and unsophisti* 
cated as some of the tales in this volume. Hut, in spite of their 
defects, the genius of tho man, his orginality, his intense humanness 
can be traced on every page. Mr. Hain has done the work of 
translation admirably, though iio often uses the word thou *' or 
“thee” where “ yon ” would be more suitable, ^’’he photogravure 
portrait of (Wnt Tolstoy is leally excellent. Messrs. Janold and 
Sons have by the ]mblication of this fascinating book enabled 
English reader^ tf» form an ostimuio of what may be called the 
popular side of this great wiitoFs genius. course, if we wish to 
seethe greatest pioducts of Count Tolstoy’s creative power, we must 
read War nntf Ayum Knrann and Ufvn ndion Hut in these 

tales we see his attitude towards the much-misunderstood Hnsbian 
muzhik and towaids tho life and institutions of bis own country. 

Thi Apt oj C/ufHur^ is an admirable handbook dealing in a 
lucid style and in u highly critical spirit with one of the most im- 
portant periods in the History of English literature. Me, F J. Snell 
has proved that he Los stndicil tlu* historical as well as the 
literary environment in the niiiUt of which the poet grew up. 
Tboantroductioii contains soim* rather crude generali'^ations, the 
statement that “ the post-NorniHii (Jonf(ueHi Hiiglislimau was after 
all essentially Hie suino being as tho pre-Norman ,(\in(juest English- 
man.” Mr Jlales, the learned editor, takes a very superficial view 
of this ({iiestion. Tiie Normans and the Saxons may have both 
been technically Teutons, but in thoir history, their habits, and 
their associations they wore entirely dilferenl. (’haucer had in him 
more of the Norman than the Saxon ingredients. Oertainly the 
French element is to be found very largely in the form of soi^e 
of his poems. The chapters on Englihli prose in the age of Ohaucer 
and on Gower, the author of Confisbio Aniantts, are full of useful 
jnformntion and will be invaluable to students of the period, 

Mr. Brimley Johnson has published a volume of delightful short 
stories - Jiainbow Ganhn and Of ha Storu'i — by Gratiana 
Ohante^.^ The tales have all the charm of fairy tales, and there ifl a 
. thread of exejuirite fancy running through them. Perhaps the 

* Thf Afjc oj\ha\icer. By K. J. Sn*!!. M.A, With an Intiocl action by J. W. Hales. 
London : Geurgo Bell & Sons. 

^ The Ratnb(m Garden and (Hker Storks, By Giatiana Chanter. London: 
R. Brimley Johnson. 
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tfOM pAtfotbiikatos Wmnob St t&ieM Iflitle etoiiM^ t^oll 
ap]^ft)mitly tatended for diU^ren: We’^ilra an age whexi Ihei^e 
ia a great deal make even et^ng anen weep, and we need a Uttie 
more h&Iehful laughter But the writer of this volume of tales has 
certainly the gift of touching the heart. It is a great gift, and she 
must be congratulated on the possession of it, even though she writes 
in a strain of almost unbroken sadness The book is beautifully 
printed; and its pages ^ill be grateful to tired eye<^. The illustrations 
tare very pretty 

Zwolf Jahn an httcmnsihen Kampf^ Is the title of a volume of 
interesting criticism bj Engen Wolff The subjtct of the German 
drama is elaboiately and ably dealt with, and full justice is done to 
such men as Sudermann The closing essay m the volume, “ Eine 
natuialistische Litteratuigeschichte,*’ will intertst all readers who have 
£)Uowed the developuient of the naturalistic movement in modern 
literature 

JDinmaturqu dis - by Heinrich llulthaupt, is a very 

impoitant edition to contempoiai} Geiman liteiatuie. Herr 
Bulthaupt shows a very extensive acijuaintance with the subject 
criticism of GoUhe as a dramati'^t is ma^'toily He gives 

* Schiller, perhaps high a place in (jeimau dramatic liteiature 
*'^Sohill<^r*s plays are too idealistic, too much peiriteatid by what may 

called boyish views of life A man who contended that 
death is not an evil because it is umveraal” tan scaicely be 
taken seiiously. Tins work will be of immense service to all 

* students of (verman literatiue 

* IPriefe (lus Rom nnd Afhtn ^ is an intert sting '»eiies of letters 
^presenting a vivid pictuie of Home and of Athens at tie d^'^e 

the correspondence (1850— 6i) Tno work is valuable from 
^ a hutoiical and critical standpoint^ and it is refreshing to find, 
'^16 we ^0 in this little volume, such a keen appreciation of 
(taliau art. 


POETK^ 


Bnw^ist Emci^sov Hs a poet who possesses very little originality, 
aulrjecta are commonplace, and he has dealt with them in a very 

<«• ^ 

i Zwdlf/ahu m liinaruchmKampp Studien und Kritiker Zur ron Eugen Wolff. 
Oldenburg and Leiprig Schul/eschc Hof Buchhandliing und Hof-Buohdruokerci. 
4* ff ohwartB ^ 

' Jtrawtdurqve de$ SrJuvunptfh, Von Heinrich Bulthaupt Achte Audage. VOldrn- 
"^burg uhd Leipzig : Sthulzesoho Hof Bochhandlung und Hof Buohdruckerei. 

aia Bom y/tvi Aiken (1850 51) Yon Eieiborm Heinhardv Dalwigh zu 
"oblelbtelB. Horauagegeben von Belner lachter* Oldenburg niid Leipzig • 
bulaesehe Hof Buoh&ndlung und Hof«Buchduokerel. 

By Edwin E Aenon^ H. A« Denver . Colorado, The Carson Harper 
uv. e «f * . 




Yea, *tis the glory ot the mind, 

It has the po^ei to know and hnd 
Itb landred spirit, irno and kind, 

To mutui] confidence inolined , 

Oh ^ laie and happy gift 

This is certainly inferior to Dr Johnson’s well-known lines ext 
friendship. 


ART. 

Lovkrs of the ceramic arts should bo pleased with the handy;, 
little book of ^ one hundred and thirty-two pages, in which 
are reprinted the on PotUrif Clayn} contributed years^ 

ago to a technical journal by the late James Pairie, “ a pains-> 
taking and practical geologist.” The liceratnre of this subject 
is, indeed, limited in English, and yet tliese notes treat largely 
of English clays — Dorsetshire and Devonshire, Cornish 6hina, 
and Irish porcelain. The distribution, properties, uses, and analyses 
of ball clays, china clays, and china stone are described with great 
cVeatness, and it is astonishing how much information of general 
interest, even for the nou-technical mind, is commanicated by the 
. way. The three chapters on Chinese Kaolin and Petantze, and the 
.comj^arison Witli European clays are of elementary necessity for 
those who wdsh to study ^ int^ligently the fascinating and easily 
acceasiblo European collections of Chiuese porcelain. On page 1 1 2 
a Ontioad solati«)n of the Irish question is given in a single sentence 
of twenty-five lines ! 

- .Daring the vacation season there have accumulated on the 
/reviewer’s table a half-dozen of the latest issues of ** Bells Cathedral 
Series.” ^ Many of the previous volnines have been noticed here, 
with uniform praise for the results of a plan well organised irom the 
b^umng. This plan has been closely followed in the present 
bOQ]^« If there is any change it is in the superior excellence of the 
photographic reproductions. A u-sefnl addition lias*beon made to tho 
series" by a separkte volume reproducing. J?i Ifhictary of ihe 
- Catfiedrah for the osf. of Travellers^ compiled bj A imes (5. Gilchrist. 

Poa By James Fame, fiOuiloii Sc }tt. Greenwood 

•ikndCd,.:ri901. . 

; Cathei^ral Series.” Pinglisk CathcffmL an Itmeraiy and Desonptipa, br 
^jK^roUchristj^ith'an Introdaotm^ Perkins, F.R.A.B. ; Jimktlf by 

J. Masse ; Ely, by llov.W. D. Swcetinp: ; JUpon, by Cecil Hallet. BA. i S(„ 
by Philip ]^bson, A.B,I.B.A. \ Bath Abbey, Mctlew^rtf Ahbcy^mA Bradkiifi^ 
C%«ft,.bf Rev. T. P^ijju^5^ndon : George Bell I9pl. 
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AM. {atiium rna^i^), H.D.,. TTniTenity lovro, tJ.S.A. , It is 
known that -^^ricana «re as avid of a lao^.with cathedrals as Bosku 
was averse to oountry without oastlea. This handbook very oon- 
veniently takes the tonrist at Liverpool, where Americans^ften laad, 
and ooadaotB him by a complete circuit through thirty cathedral towns. 
The Rev. T, Perkins has added, in an Introduction, a very brief 
but olear summary of the historical architecture of these cathedral 
churches ; at the head of each chapter a brief synopsis of the ecolesi- 
astioal character and architectural features of each cathedral church; 
and, at the end, the names of other buildings in tbe neighbourhood 
which the tonrist, with time at his disposal, will find worth a visit. 
Of the volumes devoted to particular cathedrals, that of Bristol is 
peculiarly interesting in its history of the church and monastery of 
Augnstine canons, which became the cathedral church of the See 
founded at the Reformation. has its wonderful exterior and 
interior details, with examples of every epoch of English architec- 
ture. Bipon is one of the most venerable of English churches. St. 
Bavins, which is otherwise one of the most perfect volumes of the 
series, is wanting in the historic details of the See itself, perhaps 
beoanse an architect takes little interest in the ecclesiastical part. 
The volume on Bat/i, Malmesbvry, and Hraclford-oii~Avon belongs to 
a series of Abbey and other Churches uniform with the Cathedral 
Series, and following the same excellent plan. A detail worth 
noting is that the price of each book is now 1 On'., instead of the 

original shilling, 
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THE PARADOX OF I.IBERAL 
IMPERIALISM 


Tui Liberal party can ccarcoly look back upon tbe past Are years 
with any degree of satisfaction. The foieign policy of England 
during that time has been conducted on principles which may be 
praiseworthy and enlightened, but which are certainly not Liberal. 
Yet some of the strongest supporters of that policy and of ita 
disastrous resultb hare been men who sit on the I'ront Opposition* 
Bench. As for the lecord of tbe present Government kt home 
aEurs, perhaps the less baid about it the better. The time, indeed, 
has not been propitious fur what our leading newspaper elegantly 
calls Addling ” with social refoim. And we who think tliat this 
kind of “ Addling ” is all-important to the people of this country 
and thib Empire, are compelled soriowfully to admit that neither at 
tiie present moment, nor for years to come, is tbeie the slightest 
chance of anything substantial being done to ameliorate social.con- 
ditions or to rectify bocial abuses. Mouopolista will continue to 
grind the faces of the poor ; taxation will continue to be imposed 
on those least able to bear it ; the gororning clabses (ior there 
BtlU “gOTernmg clatsea ) will contmue to goveirn in their owia, 
interests and those of their friends, fortiAcd by an abundance pf 
that kind of patriotism which is so snstaining becaubo other pe(^^/ 
pay for it. And why ? There is only one reason : Sooth AfricOi 
that which to Mr. Froude seemed, twenty years ago, to be 
» lying^nder a enrse,” lies to-day under the blackest cnrsa in its 
history, and has sncceeded in dragging England with it tmder thd 
dark *8hadow. Yes ; it is nselebs to deny that the war has' 
changed the &ceof politics in JE^igland for yean tooomej it has 
V0L..156.— No. 6. * ^ ^ ‘ 
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i<h tiiio t{ia« beiiig, tHe <moe gceat lilyectd party } nnd one 
begint to doubt wEetber we shall ever know that parfy again as we 
once knew" it^ nnited, coherent^ possessed by common ideals, pens* 
trated by common enthnsiasma. 

Iiet it at once be said that South Africa was only the proximate, 
''and not the ultimate, cause*o£ the split in the Liberal party. The 
ultimate cause was, of coiaue, the contlict of opimou among tiibenda 
on what has come to bo known as Imperialism.” 'We are ell 
tired of the word “ Imperialism,” and of so-called definitions of the 
\rord, which define nothing Sufiice it to say that there aie Liberals 
who have accepted this new gospel it only date<> from D'Tsraeli’s 
day — and who have labelled themselves, or have been labelled, 
liberal ImperjaUsts ; and there are Liberals who have frankly 
rejected it, and who have been styled ‘‘ Little Englanders,” tbongh, 
for a reason to be shown prosently, wo sbaU bore call them simply 
l^on-Imperialists.” Now let us maik time for a moment. Lord 
Itosebery has recently told ns that the issne on which these two 
parties are divided is the issue as between an ‘‘insular” 'view of 
national olTairs and a broad, comprehensive, .and truly Imperial 'view. 
It is enriona that- a man of TiOrd Ho^ebery's «- \perience sud judg- 
ment should make such a jirofonud mistake. On that Issue there is 
uo division in the Liberal party. There is not, one imagines, a 
single Liboial of any importance who i«, strictly speaking, a “ iiittle 
Englander” — < one, biielly, who holds that England wonkl be 

better, politically and economically, without its colonies and depeud- 
enoies over sea. There aro Non-Imperialists m the party, hnt there 
are no “ Little Englandeie.” W e who are Non-Tmporialists have 
as fervent a faith in Greater llritain and in the destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon race as the most “ patriotic ” Jingo of them all ; and we are 
Non-Imperialibta simply because we have seen more and more 
clearly of recent years that what is called Imporialism is ebsentially 
anti-Liberal. Perhaps wo do not talk quite so mnch ahont the 
greatness and the glory of the British Empire os onr Imperialist 
Anehds; hnt, like Lir. 'Wattb-Dunton’s gipsy and the sanset, while 
they “ enjoy talking about it ” we “ enjoy letting it soak in.” We 
commend that distinction between the two parties to Lord Bosebery 
as being more,tme to the facts than the one he has given ns. 
However, to come back to onr argument, the moat interesting 
politick question of the immediate futnre is, which schod of thought 
is to irin the allegiance of the Liberal party as a whole. Imperialist 
or Non-Imperlaliai t' The Tory Ihress tells ns, in its assertive way, 
that Imperialism ia bound in the nature of things to win i^^hat the 
Imperialist leadei^s are to rally round them “ all that is Iwst and 
aonndest” in English Badtoalism; and that the result ia tobea 
A strmig'and united “ National liberal pariy/’ which even the Timt 
..Will be aUe to regard with a cerimn .amount of aaftisCaolion. All 
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thb may l»e trne, but we who ate Koa^lmpetiaUeto caix 
expected to believe it. ^On the contrary, we believe that t^e ** main 
stream Of Libersilism does flow in the direction indioat/ 1 by iSr*^ 
Horley and Mr. Courtney, rather than in that indicat^ by Hr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Henfy Fowler. We believe^ indeJ 1 , that a 
healthy Liberalism is incompatible with" Imperialism, and that wht9^ 
is called Liberal Imperialism is, to put the matter briefly, a complete 
contradiction in teim^. 

What, then, is our chaise against the so-calltd Literal •Impe- 
rialists Simply this: thdt so long as theyremiin in tne region 
of the abstract their ’-ontinients are so innocuous that the moat pious 
Liberal o n, as a rule, snbsciibo to them with an unruffled cony 
acien 'e , but when they depceud to the concrete, they not only la'll 
to abide by these enlightened sentiments, but they are found t<y^be 
active supporters *ot lines of policy and conduct which ca^ be 
demonstrably shown to be inconsistent with acknowledged Liberal 
principles. After aM, \aouo generalities an^ ol almost no/ value. 
They must be brought to the tost of the conciete esse. And so 
wepropo.e to '•ubmit the opinions of Liber il Imperialists to this 

test ajul to o how tin y oiumge fioin it. 

South Abu a is o£ course, our concieto caae. IFow do Liberal 
Inpeiidhbts stand with regard to it Let ns see. 'We suppose 
Lord Ilo&el)ery’B phr.iie — ‘^A iite, toleinut, and itnaggressiv'e 
Empire,” sums up uct only what Imperialists would wish the 
British Empire to bo, but wbat they actiully belies e it to be at the 
pieseat moment It is indeed a beautiful phrase, “ free, tolerant, 
unaggresbive. ’ LTnfoitnuately this phrase can be, and in point of 
fact is, used by tho most eccentnc chauvinists (|nite innocently and 
conscientious!} . These kind oi people revel in boantiful phrases, 
and are (hJi D’Jstadi) pioverbially indilleient os to whether they 
correspond to, or hv>vo any relation with, facts or not. In the 
matter of South Afiica, then, have we really been “ free, tolerant, 
nnaggiessive ” Tho adjective “£tee” may be dismi><8ed from the 
discussion as being iiielevant, thongb it may be as well to remark * 
that the snspcnsiou of the constitution in Cape Colony, one of the 
most signiiicont results of our South African policy, suggests that 
the word should be taken with saving qualifications. But “ tolerant 
and nnaggressive ” ! Now, surely, there is some mistake here. hb. 
Chamberlain is an extremely clever and successful man ; he has 
certain qualities which many of onr enthusiastic llndical friends who 
invaria]^ lose their temper when they speak of him wonld do well 
to ouIJ^te : but he is perhaps the last person in this world whom 
any of ns wonld describe as “ nnaggressive ” or “ tolerant.” And 
l£r. Chamberlain stands for the last five years of onr policy in South 
Africa. If there if any merit attaching to the resnlts of that 
policy, he had it ; if there is any merit attaching to that policy-^- 







»■ , 8^ir m v«»v 

Sof^VM. , Sllwr^ole coorse of ti» C?hatttMHii|ti<i|Orag«v 

markedi bjr « tone and i^tnpet* on t^a part dC the ' 

Jljeoretaiy which was aggressir^, intolerant and irritatbg 
^sxtreme. Hr. Kroger had his faults, too ; hot that is beside onlT 
Jpijresent point, There never were a series of despatches penned 
an Kn^lish minister less informed the spirit of >tolerance thah 
iboss^sent Mr. Chamberlain to President Krager daring 1^896-^. 

were not even decently polite. And what did this irignify ? 
It sorely signified 'that there was constantly present in Mr. Chamber- 
^ain’a mind the impertinent idea that it was not necessary to be*' 
^(her tolerant or polite when dealing with a small and weak power. * ' 
K^naggresstve,” says liord Eosebery. But Mr. Chamberlain 

increased his demands on President Kroger, notwithstanding 
that these demands, many of them, were socb as we should 
■not * g'® 5 Si,^hWA,'aid that, to make the 

■ i^P^rteble, Mr. to put forwaA»the all^a* 

•*tion tbat'*f® ^was a vassal State, an allegation wfiltw, ah 

was " a denial ol fact and a breach of 
'^national fai^”^*'' Tolerant tolerance denotes a certain for- 
( be a r»<^c« towd^s, nay, a certain sympathy with, ideals which are 
opposed to one’u own. AVe have a certain ideal of government, the 
i^Venoh have another, the llnssians another, the Boers another j yet 
how often have w^ heard supporters of Mr. (/h&mberl&in &Dd Of thiS 
war argue that because the Boers had, for example, an “ oligarchi- 
' qd " government, therefore it was onr duty to show them our own 
' Bopposed better way ? It is a troism, of coarse, that a good 
'*’gpvqmment is one that the people of the country consider to be good; 

> yet we have constantly the sad spectacle — as in ^nth Africa — of Bng- 
. liehroen going round the world, settling here and there, and raising an 
' iill^nant bowl if they do ndt find, so to say, Trial, by Jury, a House 
liOrds, and an Established Chnrch in fall swing in the oonntry of 
tih^ir adoption. Soperior virtne is an admirable thing : bnt let QB 
l^bhVB some of Lord Bosebery’e “ tolerance ” for those nnfortnnate 
j creatnreB who are not in the same state of grace as we. And ff it 
i'M argued, as it legitimately may be argued, that the presence of it' 
^ large namlicr of sobjects of Great Britain in the Transvaal, mtu Who 
^yaSa allowed by the Transvaal Government to enter the country and 
there for the purposes of trade and commerce->-^ve Im an 
‘‘^l^cnal right to see that they were properly treate^by^the'' 
' l^vqmment of that coontry, let ns nevq forget that we‘h» prao< 

^ 'tfotUy forfeited tiiat right by the criminal conduct of mai^ of ^l^e 
attempting, with the aid and approval, oi^ the 
jsber ^ tha Queen in Cape Colony, to capture the ^^iKoInraal by ' 
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up ^e ei4n^ ibilio i^e'«iie;aibRtM)M 
ihd critioal nioment for a reason sfall tmknoim to’m 
''fnDiUift: did not tiiis give i^reaident Kroget^s Gh>vernoiai^C /% 
i^ddUSonal daim on oar tolerance and forbearapoe ? Air. Ciiam!b«N 
^win admitted that it did ; but his despatches never breatiSed that 
owea^ reasonableness which the occasion seemed to demand. ^ndgO^ 
looking at the whole matter as dispassionately as possible, we OMt 
compelled to the conolasion that, in onr dealings with the late ^on^i 
AiUoan Bepablic, that unaggressive and tolerant spirit was abseil 
‘which would have informed them if we had been negotiating with ja 
great Power, and which we all think so admirable in anycircnmstanceS^ 
But there is behind this a more serious question. If one pt^ip 
,oiple more than another has characterised Liberal foreign policy in 
the past it has been that of the snpremacy of moral considerations 
over cousidoralions that are maioiial oi political. This marks it o^ 
sharply from traditional Tory foreign policy. 1 'he honest Tory 
recognises no right but that of might, no consideration SKcept pnC : 
the (sup]^)osodj material interests of his country. As Lord Salisbury 
bas recently pointed out, the one question to bo asked concerning 
any course of action in foreign atlairs is, *' Is it likely to fnrtiiec 
British iuterests ? the question “ Is it right ? ” being, doubtless, 
only for peisuns of the type of the nursemaid who occasionally 
“ crosses the nilad ” of tlie I'lime Minister. Well, that is the Ks- 
marckian theory, and there is a good deal to he'boid for it, bnt iil is 
not Liberalism. We do not say that the principlo of the soprenuK^ 
of right bas always been acted u])on by Liberal statesmen in tb^ 
fo^ign lelations ; hut it is the ideal of Liberalism. And here is 
the impoitant point — out of this ideal has been bom the rcyjard 
which Liberals have always had for small nationalities. The}^ have 
always looked with sympathy on the efiorts of a small people rightly 
^ struggling to be free,” on the ground that a great nation has no 
moral right to extinguish the life of a little one in order to advance 
her own mateiial iuterests, any more than a strong individual hai$ 
tiia right to take the life of a weak one for the same purpose. Thj^ 
than, is the Liberal tradition : a scrnpulons regard for the right 8 t<(^ 
small ipeoplcs, and a sympathy with their aspirations for disrioct 
natibnal life. Wp have said above that Imperialists are fonad 
be active supporters of lines of policy and conduct which G 8 |k 

' ' Bh< ■ ' ‘ ' ‘ - - - ^ 




Is it necessary to ]point ont that the policy of 
Gknamment in. regard to the late Soath Airican BepaUlioe haa l&a^ 
.*110117 inewsistent with tins particnlar liberal prinbiplc ? ' In the 
^Oon^aiA of tbji negotiations before the war broke pu^, in oar 'ooti' 
iepsBixiCtti.refnsal tef fg^at with the Boers sacotmt^oa 
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conditioacial in our ** i^o slir^d of independence*’ aHitode^ 

oulminating in tile annexation and attempted Buligugatioii of theti^o 
HepubliCa by force of arms : in all these t&ings we have been~to 
put it on this basis for tho sake of our argument — anti-X/iberaI« 
The case of the Orange Free State is particularly bad, for we had no 
quarrel with them, and to annex ** the country simply because it 
declared war on us is dofenaible by no principle either of law or 
morality. Liberal Imperialists, indeed, admit that wo have departed 
from Liberal tradition. How do they excuse the departure ? Mr. 
B. T. Cook, perhaps the most brilliant member of the school, says ; 

The idea of nationality as an abfrolnte end can no longer compel 
the devotion of Liberalism.” In the name of Gladstone, why ? What * 
single circumstance differentiates the case of the South African 
Be^ublics from that, *»ay, of Pol ind, where tho “ idea of nationality,” 

“ compelled the devotion of Liberals ” ! (We overlook the phrase 
absolute end ” as meaningless and irrelevant ; tliere is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as an “ absolute end/') Tho answer is, of 
course, none : and we think it only fair to make the obvious remark 
that it is a very cheap kind of Liberalism which professes noble and 
genorouB sentiiuonts when the interests of oneheb‘ and one’s country 
are not immediately concerned, and which goes back on these senti- 
ments when they are. And why can the idea of nationality no 
longer ** compel the devotion of Libendism ” f Apparently because 
some of our younger men have takem to reading Darwin, and have 
discovorod, about tho samo time as the bishops, that there is such a 
law in nature as the ‘‘survival of tlie littPbt.” We of comse, tho 
English stock, are the fittest : obviously therefore the South African 
Dutch are less fit : therefore — ^il is a law of nature - they must dis- 
appear. All this is very grotescjiio and puerile, and it is difficult to 
treat it with prop#»r serionsne^is. Noollthic man, it is true, toma- 
bawked his weaker brother wlien the fancy soi/od him, or when he 
wished anything particularly choice belonging to tho weaker brother, 
and which the latter was unwilling to give up. Hut civilisationi 
prrfe claitJOi came along : men began to aee that weaker brethren 
Jiad their place loo in the cosmos, albeit they could not hunt game 
In the forests or efiectively wield the implements of warfare ; and so 
gradually mankind began to coalesce into communities for mutual 
^ help and protection. Now, an exactly similar process haa been 
going on as between nations during the past few hundred years. 
They too bad their “ tomahavrking ” era. A Roman General had 
no squeamish regard for the rights of a smaller people: he made the 
place where they dwelt a solitude and passed on. But gWnally 
the rights of ismall nations to a separate national existence came to 
be recognised by the great ones ; partly (some would say< wholly) on 
ground of convenience, partly, as Liberals believe, os a result of 
J>®®Di«dtarian theories of ‘‘natural rights.” At this point enter 
lipperialiBts, Llheaml andTory^ with tihe nsnal tdarums aa^ 
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a^iQ^iSg'^ enOQgh V tfi^ Imperialifit affects the saperior i^^ 

: of a man who is in advance of his fellows in the matter of wisdoiir^ 
ifkiiti light, it is surely time to tell him plainly how ignorant ho isV;” 
:^Far fi*om being a pioneer or a light-bringer, he is a reactionary: of ? 
the worst type. Ife would throw ua back to what we have.cidled.. 
the tomahawking era: he, would have ns fling away the hard , 
won results of the experience of countless generations* Now let us 
make an admission to the pseudo-scientific Imperialist, and at the 
same time, tell him where he is wrong. All of us who have hopes , 
and aspirations for the world’s future look forward, as Imperialists 
do, to a time when — if the phrase be permitted— there shall only be. 
one nationality, the human nationality: when men shall break down 
the artiiicial barriers of race, and shall acknowledge that the brother- 
hood of man is a reality and not a dream : when men shall cease to 
fight with one another, and shall war, if at all, with the forces of 
nature alone. Wo look forward to this ; but it will not come, as 
the Imperialists preach, by one people trampling over all the other 
peoples and subduing them by the power of the sword. It will only 
come with the growth of amity between nation and nation, with the 
permeation of the lower nation with the ideals of the higher, with the 
gradual extinction of inter-racial prej'iulice, through the prevalence 
of wliat iJafcthew Arnold's bishop would call “ right reason and the 
will of God.^' AVe all of us hope for a millennium of this kind : w© . 
do not work towards it by defying the principle of nationality : w© : 
retard it tlie rather. If Imperialists, therefore, continue to talk 
glibly of that principle us being effete and outworn they are welcome 
to their delusion, as they are W'elcomo to their Disraelian title ; but 

they have no part or lot in the inheritance of Liberalism. 

The* attitude of Liberal Imperialists, again, towards the ever-, 
growing danger of militarism is highly significant. No phenomenon 
of recent years has been niiore apparent and move digfiuieting than , 
the rise of what wo may call the cult of the soldier.” Tliackeray'a 
lines in the noble Ihilhul vf the Uvmn are peculiarly appropriate' 
to-d&y : 

. The rt*.d-coai bxilly in lus boots ^ 

That hides t)ie march of men from u.s. 

He puts liirii tlinro in foremost rank ; 

You wonder at Lis caj) of hair; 

You hear his sjibro’s cursed chuik ; 

His spurs are jingling everywhere.” 

The spars of “ the man in khaki ” are indeed ‘‘ jinglitig everywhere.**.. 
In )^e.Vstreet8, in ' the dabs, in thd Senate House, in plao^.Of.. 
popttliMB amaseihent ; ^ou meet him wherever yon go. . .WeiLh^' u 
^ 0 ^' "f^pw, ipdiVi^naUj, ; ^e " man iP - khdd/. -^t. thieT. chit, is- 


nnforfo^ate of nature ci^i«jd sav:h^^ 
eonrae it Witt not do. This kind' 
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0)j|g^wticm ot ^tha foraaa in his pocfcat^ 

StAta for War tlufosts a bcheme ot i^rmy Beform on the cotui^y' 
which nobody wantsi and supports it -on the plea that we hav<a 
generals and mast give them work ; when the OhanoeUor of iihe 
Exchequer cries out for more money for tho army again and again $ 
whexr popular novelists epend their leisure lime in organising rifle 
clubs, 'With the ultimate intention, alas! of turning them into 
copy ” ; and popular preachers make iiainfal efforts to prove that 
there are worse things than war ; then, naturally, one begins to 
get fatigued. Hot the thing has a sinister side to it as well as a 
coruical. The advocates of conscription are becoming bolder and 
bolder, nnd, taking atlvaiitage of the public panic, are openly 
preaching their gospel in the (louse of Commons. The Secretary 
of State for War hints that it hia bcheme break down there is 
nothing for it but comjuilhoxy service. Itow Jo the Liberal Impe- 
rialists regaid this prospect.-' Sjieaking in January of last year, 
liOrd llosebery said : “ 1 do not see that it is so immeasurably 
remote as the noble Marquis considers, that some form of compulsory 
service ehould have to be introduced to meet tin' growing exigencies 
of the Empire; and I am quite sure that neither liom that nor from 
any other sa^Ti/ice will the nation recoil to preserve the predomi- 
nanca of this Empire.’’ ZSovv, it is ill gliding iit a nuxxx of genius, 
particularly when that man happens to be a pei^oii lor whom one 
entertains 0 profound admiration and esteem ; but it is better *to say 
at once that, if this be Lord Rosebery’s vi»^w, it is not a Liberal 
view, nor is it one which would be acceptable to the Liberalism of 
this country. We do not propose to go into the question of con- 
scription here, or to set out ogain the old arguments for and against 
wMch we haVo heard so ofton. But Lord itosebery speaks of the 
** exigencies of Empire/^ Obviously this does not apply to Great 
Britain and Ireland, or to Canada, or to Australia, or even td^Indias 



the "exigencies of Empire” aro entirely the "exigencies” of the 
Btupice in South Africa. And so wo come back to our concrete 
.case again. Wo are annexing huge territories which, under the 
moi^t favourable vhcumstances, we sliall find dillicalt to hold and 
govern ; therefore we must raise a huge army to help us do the 
work ; therefore we must introduce compulsory service in order to 
obtain the men for tho army. That, in naked terms, ia iKrbat Lord 
B 06 ebe]i^ really means by the "growing exigencies of Empire.” 
But is there any alternative ? asks the practical man. Ims, there 
is an alternative ; it is to change our policy. It is a tn^sm, •of 
course^ to sayHhat armaments and expenditure depend upon 
^bat it is the kind of truism jvhich needs to be repeated over and 
because it is so basal and important, and beeatul||e people 
[;e4 to a gospel wl^h is ^jain^ple teflemheroiK^ C%mge, 


again. 
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tmriitomB wh|oh ca;i a sotijm of 

^ the JEImpire as a jirhdle. and itoi» the piUng 

^ademamauts^ 13 the true method of meeting the groarmg exigenotas w 
BtOpirei Again, Lord Eoaebery used the phrase^ the pradomi- 
■ aimciie of this Empuo.*' The word ‘‘predominance” ia hardly 
graoions; it connotes the infeiioiity of other empuea: but lu so 
*'^far as it deacaribes the present position of the British Empire, • we" are-* 
willing to let ifr stand. Bnt ere wp*, on the plea of “ predominance,*’ ^ 
to seize every stiip of ioiiitory which we think Ivoiild be of advatt** 
tage to us And how far are the people of this country to sactiCco 
themselves topies***^ ve ibis so-called “ predominance ” ^ The former 
question is apparently answued by our pte^^ent Alinistors in the 
aGS^rmativc. To give a “btiikmg pi oof/ f 01 example, of our pre- 
dominant inlluence in S )uth Afiici, we must oonqmr the Boer 
llepablics Veiy well , but how many sacrifices aie wo in this country 
to make in oidei to siijipoil this “predommanco” It seems poor 
consolation to a Briti'-Ii vvoikng in in or a Bntisli shopkeeper, who 
has t*) work tivo gr Ihiee houis a day m ^oider to pay tb 6 

heavy tu\es duo to this “ pu douun inco ’ policy, who finds the 
Inxuues ol life quite beyond his leach and the ueres^-ities of life 
becoming dourer and dearer as time goes on, it seems poor consola- 
tion to suoii i one to h ^ fold “ My do ir sir, you must not grumble ; 
we Lave now sd inmj thousand sqmue Jinle^ more within the 
Eminre to-daj ih n wo h id last y^iv, the di ? wives to-day where 
it waved not a ye ir ag ». It is true thit >011 and your children and 
your children*! childitu will have tho pk isuie of paying heavily for 
tiiib extoiiiion of teiritoiv , but then think of the glory of it! 
Think of tho iiosiiiond it oQ rs to tho voniigor soiu of youi natural 
leadeis, the ansto Tacy of liOgland’’ \.ad now the unfortunate 
British wor&er is to ba ci'letl to luiiher bacriUors, he w to come 

under the most hatidul and despicable ot all t^iaunies, the tyranny 
of the military man. The tiagedy of ^ lloie we have arrived at 
a time when all our enc rgies should bo bent on odneatiou in its best 
and broadest sense; when the proper equipment of the British. , 
worker in all spheres should bs engaging our most slrenooun 
attention, our most watchful care, in order to cope with the fierce^ ; 
oompBlition about to assail ns ; and what do we find ^ A Hinistej^ j 
determined on crippling education in order to phase a half-educatra ^ 
priestly caste ; money being poured out like watta in order to^ siasfe^ 
a country which it will hardly pay us to hold on any terms } atidi 
behmd/the shadow of oompnisory military service. The thing itself 
diuHeartening. it is more disheartening still to find Liberals 
giving thei^ support to it. Liberalism, it must never be"f<Mrgotten/ 
te not a creed, but a'clbracter, an attitude of mind, It may vary 
tibne to time ia4|e lippUsifitian d! principles^ hit ^e prjnriplee 
i^me^vea iiems&. And te^e fkudi temper of 
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comptil^arjr military aacvice a eontkigeiioy to be looked forward to 
'tritb equanimll^ akid even with aatisfactiDti^ is a tone and temper alien 
tp all that ia best and most praiseworthy in^British Libetralisni* ^ 

We end as We began. Lord Bosebery is profoundly mistaken 
when hb thinks that a considerable body of Liberals take an 
•‘insular** view of political aflairs. The issue as between “insu- 
larity " and “ comprehensiveness *’ of view is not the issue on which 
Imi>erialibis are divided liom non-luiperialists. Tiiere are few “ Little 
Englanders*’ within the Liberal party as that term is» understood by 
the Tory press. We who icpuJiate the term Iinpeiialism agi'ee 
With Imperialists in being legitimately pioud of the greatness and 
beneficeDce of the British Lriipirt* ; we believe in the colonies, and 
we believe in the Anglo-'^a\on lai^e. \\ e agree with Imperialists 
also in aiming at a spirit of toleianee and goodwill in the conduct 
of our dealings witli other nations. But lliis is a pious generality. 
We can only discover its \alue by bringing il to the test of a con- 
crete case, and South Afxica sux>plies us with such a case. W'e 
think that in regard to South Alrica we li wo egregiously failed to 
display that unaggresbivo and tohrant s-])irit which all of us, 
Iinpeiialists and iion-Inip(»rlaliHts alik**, believ 5 to be desiiable. 
Liberal Imperialists, <'n the contrary, think that Mr. ( Mmmberlain’s 
policy has boon informed by that spirit, and nccoidincrly pnpporl it. 
That is our fiist piiiit ol diJInionce. Our ne\t is nioie radical. 
UniOT'i^t ImperiuliMu 1^, alter all, foundi'd on Ihe root prinrijile that, 
in all questions conceininu* thegiowtU and e\tenbion of Ihe Tiiupire, 
there is no such thing «s a “moral consideiation ’* Jf an extension 
of teiritory, if the anues.ition of a Jl( public, is likely to advance the 
material interests of Ihe Empiio, that is the last word on the subject. 
Exiend the teriitoi^, annex the 'Re]}nblic. Whether the action is 
“right*’ or “wrong” is quite irrelevant. Liberal Imperialists 
apparently adopt this view, wholly or partially, and excuse their 
new creed on pseudo-pciontific or other grounds. Here non- 
Impeiialists differ with them, and differ loU) / 0/0, hopelessly, irre- 
concilably. Wo who believe in the Fox-C inning- flladstone tradition 
never can and never will accept the “upmornl ’ theory of the 
conduct ot natioual affdiis. i'lually, it is well to remember (how 
many problems would the timely remt'inbrance solve!) the almost 
complete analogy between the nation and the individual ; and wo 
can never believe that the vices which make an individual most 
odious and detestable to tbo^e who arc unhappy enough to have 
relations with him — arrogance, rapacity, intolerance, becoiqip virtues 
of the highest order when they happen to be the characterieijce of a 
nation. Yet this, apparently, is the gospel of modern Impetfalism. 


S. P. Kebu. 
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HELP TO RUINED FARMERS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Of the many difficult questions wliich will have to be dealt with on\ V 
the restoration of peace in South Africa, one of the moat difficult and ; 

■ pressing will bo the measures to be taken to re-start the farming '} 
industry and to supply tlie farmers with fixed capital to take the' ; 
place of that which has been destroyed in the war. Not only farm- • 
houses and buildings, but fences, implements, grain, and in many 
cases Jams, have been destroyed over the length and breadth of 
the land : stock has been carried away or consumed. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that the majority of farmers in both 
Colonics arc ruined. They have no reserve of capital ; on the con- 
trary, their properties are in many cases mortgaged, and on. the 
resumption of business they will be met with demands for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal, which they will be in no position to 
meet. It is clear that the (lovernme’nt will have to come to their , 
assistance, which to be etlectivo must, follow promptly on the sub- 
mission or capture of those still in the field. Now is the time to 
' give this vital tpicstlon the careful consideration it needs, and to , 
decide on the moat economical and equitable. way of repairing the 
•public calamities. 

An interesting parallel may be drawn from the descriptions of 
Silesia and the neighbouring Provinces after the Seven Years’ War. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer von Strnensees words, speaking of. 
Silesia, might be applied with scarcely any alteration to South 
Africa: ** After the peace of 1703,” he writes, “the conditions of 
credit for the Eastern landlords, notably in Silesia, were sore per- , 
plexed. In regions where the army had long been quartered estates 

were laid waste, farm buildings burnt, cattle driven away or starved, ^ j 
fields left untilled for years, and agricultural implements were in 
wretched ruin. The price of real estate fell to two-thirds, or ♦eyeit 
one-third of its normal value, and many whose lands bore debto' to 
this amo^t became insolvent. Numerous failures and sequestra^ 
tions resulted, which still further depreciated property^’ (quoted & 

A of Bankiwj jor all UotitUries), Or in Frederick the^ 

' Great's bwn,words : “ To form an idea of the general subversion, atfd 
faowv'^e^t were the desolation and discouragement, you'iihistrepre-: 
senttiiS yqurself countries entirely the. very trifces of the pH 

habitations; h disQPvarnble. /Towns, some riiihiH * 
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Th^ $^€^tmi^ster 


^fiifM ^{teotiade xywtt tiMae province, iruofa Wl "oaon DeAx^iHt 
j|ourif>hipg; liowever pathetic the deeaription tauf he, S]^ wiU 
never approach tibe toochiog and sorrowfal impmniob whidx 
of it prodnoed” 

Carijle describea briefly. ‘‘ Tlie iQstantan<K>ua practical alacrity 
'vrlth wbioh Frederick set about repairing that imiuense miscellany of* 
'■milt.'' JJoiv “ he found that it would never do to tra<>t to the megw 
a|^ pf^me in enrh drcnmstnncos. At the end of the Thirty Yeattf 
War, Time, owing to absolute want of money, had been the one recipe 
<^f the Great Kloctor in a similar c.i8e, and Time was then found to 
mOaO about a hundred years. IVederick found that he must at once 
step in with active renieJieb, and on all hands strive to make the 
impossible possible. Luckily, he had in readiness as usnal the fnnds 
for an eighth campaign, had such been needed. Out of this money 


he proceeded to rebnild towns and viUt^i'es. I'rom the corn storoB 
* were taken the supplies for the food of the people and sowing of the 
groand. The horses intended for the artillery, baggage, and oom- 
‘,^'missariat, CO, 0(H) horses, we have heard, weie distiibuted among 
, those who had none, to be employed in tillage of the land. Silesia 
Was discharged from all taxes for siv mouths. Pommern and JsTen- 
:mark for two years” (Parlyle, Fruh$\il Hu (hint, Jlook \xi. 
chapter ii.) iJut Frederick, while by reiieatcd gifts (largobse) ho 
restored , courage to the poor husbandmen who began to despair of 
their lot,” also took care that his people should help themselves ao 
fhr as they could. The Hilesinu Land Bank, which was established 
in 1709 by his orders, is well known as the earliest application of 
the principle of co-operation to matters of credit, and this Bank and 
, tile other Geman Tjmdschaften created later, with some impruve- 


1 ments on the original tSociety, are generally consideied the paijents 
'Of ell Land Banks since established in Europe. It is from this point 
/ of view that the South African sit nation will be aiipi cached in this 
wrtiole, for wliilo opinions may diiier as to tho limits in whieh 
aetnsfcence In the form pf “ gifts ” may rightly be given to those who 
have been fighting against ns, there can bo mo objection to sn<^ 
help when it takes the form of providing the ruined farmers witii 
‘ohcnp and easy credit, whether through the agency of Government 
OV, ix^ any other way ; to which end a summary of the leading 
features of the German Landschaften and of tbo various iSthSir 


iQrstenui of Land Mortgage Banks in use oh tho (Continent xpay he of 
j some valne. ^ 


''' The Gorman Tjandschaft or Provincial Land Banh 
^d<Dv0loped form is on association of proprietors {orightally noble} 
Ihe pQf^E> 0 Be of borrowing on the asoarity ^ ^ lohda aU the 
who ans hdntiy andti^Mprafty enhmt of^tliie 



Ruvied Farmers SoM A/Hca* 

^t'1bioad|y t1ii» leading teu^Area art«*«a»feai^ji^f^'m 

IdCMMiid ird granted to meiiitilra oa first mortgage jxp to one^lA^^ 
ot, IxiOra rirely, tvro^thirda of the value of the property, at^ji 
repaid by aimuitieB composed of (n) interest from 3^ to petl^'’ 
^cebt; (&) J per cent, of the principal, and (<?) a ooutributtotr 
Itowarda the expenses of management, the vrholc forming an anUnity 
generally below 5 per cent, of the loan, which is thus paid Off in 
fifty years or upwards. There is no share capital or dividends, any " 
pTC^ts going to the Rc<ierve Fund or to redncing the cost of loanSr 
Funds are raised by the i^sue of Land Mortgage Debentures secnred 
on the mass of the mortgages held by the B ink, and issued in 
exact correspondence with them, repayable at par as the mortgages 
are redeemed, l^he debentures have found a ready maiket at from 
3^ to per cent., and have jiroved absolutely safe. Neither they 
nor the mortgages aie repajable on demand, but the latter may be 
called in il the borrower allows his pioperty to detenoiate so as to 
impair the seeniiiy or falls into arrears in the payment of the 
annuities, and the bortower has the right of repaying his debt at 
any time. The management Is in the hands of the members, under 
the buporvision of a State Commissioner, by whom the principal 
olHcers of tlio Bank have to be approved. Every member is 
bound under the penalty of a line to undeitako any duty imposed^ 
on him by the din^ciors. In this way the impoilaiit local work of 
valuation and superviaiou of the estates mortgaged to the Bank so 
as to guard against tho deteiioration of the secuirit} is done cheaply 
and efTiciejitly. Most of the Lindschaiten received a Government 
subvention at starting, and enjoy privileges as to the i*PCOvery of 
debts. 

The Landschaften then and <he similai lobtitution in Hungary, 
the Bodencreditin&titnt, are societies of borrowers, who unite their 
^mutual and unlimited liability, with the o^]ecb oi obtaining loans on 
the most favourable terms. They are able to do. this owing to 
the guarantees given and the precautions taken, which supply the 
lender with the necessary security. They aro safe, lx cause there is 
no inducement to undertake risky bubiuesb, and the working' « 
expenses are reduced to a minimum, owing to the obligation on 
members to do the work of the Bank for a small romuneration^^i^ 
while their own interest ensures its being efficiently done. 

The next; class of Land Hanks which are administered in 
interest 3f borrowers and not for profit, are those created and 
managiid by the State. They vary from Banks wholly financed and 
managed by the State to those where the State merely holds the . 
largest nfinbor of shares and has a preponderating influence. ,They * 
are generally fonnd only in small States or Provinces, snob ae^ 
Hesse-^Sfaseau, and the Swiss .Cautona ^e Laud^ 
Mortgage Bank oC a State, InstituUcm, and' the most 
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0 ^^ a’fQundatipUi^ipitil of ^280,000 provid^-^jr. 

Statej whicV is diatribnted ia lolg-tetm mox^tgage loans repays ' 
able by, annuities. The special feature of this Bank is that . 
: applications for loans have to come through the Council , of the ' 
Commune where the applicant resides. The Council certifies that ' 
the applicant’s statements as to the property, the valuation, &c., are 
correct, and the Commiiii:^ are responsible for any loss arising from 
their fraud or neglect, or from any deterioration of the property, 
which they have omitted to report. Thu'^ the real work and the : 
real responsibility rest with the (‘ommunal Coiiucils, who are unpaid 
and have every indncement to be ^!areful and accurate iu their 
valuations and supervision. 'l>y this moans working expenses are 
kept low and the risk of los'' much reduced. Some device of this 
^ sorb seems necei?8ary in every State Tn: titration for making loans to 
farmers. It is essential that tlm lendin*/ Institution should bo 
in close proximity to the borrower if credit iv, to bo cheap and safe. 
No valuation of an expert or inspection of an oflicial can be as cheap 
or as efficient os tJiat of the borrower’s neighbours, when, as in the 
German. .Ijandschaften and in the Communal Councils used by the 
Bernese 13aiik, they are responsible in their own poclreis for any 
error or neglect. It is considered that the Berneso .Mortgage Bank 
has rendered immense services by enabling the farmer by the 
system of amortisation to gradually free hiniseir from debt, and also 
by the effect which the Bank has hud in reducing the rate of 
interest on mortgage loans. ‘‘ The Bernese Bank lias successively 
fixed its rate of interest at I ’J, I k, 4| and finally 4 per cent, and 
the other real credit Banks have been obliged to follow suit ” (Jlrport 
'' of Her MajeHy'^ li-eprei^rMatuy>i oti. IndiliUioas for Mnldufj Advance 
on^jRcal Fropertij, 1891;, 

The last class of Land jMortgago Banks with which we liave to deal 
. are associations of lenders whose object Is not cheap loans, but thp 
highest dividends consistent with safety. These Banks generally 
.combine some ordinary banking business — r.y., the receiving of 
deposits — with that of making advances on real property. The best 
"known of these Capitalist Societies is the Credit Ibngier of France, 
which is a Joint Stock Company, making loans on mortgage, either 


.. for a long term repayable by annuities within from ten to seventy- 
fiva. years, or for a short term by annuities or in lump. Funds ^ 
raised by the issue of debentures secured on the mortgages held by 
. the Bank and on its share capital. Kate of interest is linJIted ^\60 
Vabove the rate^paid on the debentures issued by the Bank. .. The 
Fon 9 ier is under Government supervision, recefyed^at/^ 

Bubventioii, and^ enjoys various fiSjpaJ aiid^-le^ 
ftir the recoyery of its,,dewrhavtog moub^y of ; 
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Madras Presidency (1896), the respective advantages ,apd dii^K 
i^vahtages of the three main classes of institutions for dispensin^ ^r 
credit to farmers on the security of their lands— -viz. : (1) Societies 
borrowers (.Mutual Credit Associations), (2) State institutions, and (3) 
Joi -it Stock Companies — may perhaps be gathered. They are klike in'^ 
their inethods of raising funds by debonturos, and in the system of. 
loans granted for very long terms and repayable by fixed annuities ; 
of which the percrtitage paid on account of principal is so small as ' 
to be scarcely perceptible. The essential differonco between them is 
that in the .Mutual Associations and the State Banks tho interests of 
the borrowers and the Bank are identical, while in the Joint Stock 
Company they are opposed. In thd' Tiliitiial Associations, too, not 
only ia the. guarantiie provided by the niembors, but tho work is 
largely done by theuj, and more cheaply and efUcieiitly than it could 
be by aTiy other means. Hxperience seems to sliow that a large 
Central I^ank, whether State or Joint Stock, is not successful in 
making cheap loans to farmers, the expenses of agency and super- 
vision and the risk of loss being too great. Some link is required 
between the Central Institution situated in the Capital and the farmer 

in thf remote country district, which may he supplied by the State 

lending to locat ilutual i\ ssociations or making use of the Communal 
organisation, as in Switzerland and Russia. 

Circumstances and tho experience of other coiinfcries certainly 
point to some kind of Land Moi'tgage Bank as tho best means to 
enable tho farmers in tho new Colonies to lide over the present 
crisis. Tho Bank would take over on Iho most favourable terms 
obtainable the present mortgages on the farms, and make further 
advances up to the maximum amount permitted by the rules, 

’ such mortgage debts and advances to bo repaid by fixed annuities 
extending over a long poriod. In this way the farmers will have 
au opportunity of gradually rebuilding their prosperity, while the 
security of the Bank and therefore of tho Debenture holders would 
be annually improving with tho gradual restoration of the farms to 
what they were before tho war, and with the increase of the genersL 
prosperity of the country. Whatever system of Bank bei: 
adopted, and it is not intended here to dogmatise on tiie subject,, 
deciido which would require a much longer experience of S|ou&; 
Africa tlUm the writer possesses, it will havo to be initiated fuid 
receive Gnancial support as well as close supervision from the 
Gpv^ltiment. For in the present condition of the country private 
. entarprise wHl not be powerful enough to start such cm. 

.^nsiderable Government aid, and without 
'cohiw^ bqrfnwers , not 
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6i "ti iitod Mortgaj^^ Batok. ''H<S . 

' a Jr<%ir Stiixdc Company of whioh oino>1ihitd of 

1 {a to be'foQnd by tbe sbareholdera and two-thirda by tbe 
of 8 por cent Debentures fpiaranteed by the CovernmOut. The taia^ 
'''of inteteat on loans is to be fixed at 6 per cent., and tbe dividen^e ’ 
on thd ordinary ehares lie estimates at between 5 1 and 6^ per/ 
‘ eant. Bat if the Government is to be pledged to such an extent 
^ as this, and to exerci«e such close snpei vision as wonld be 
necessary in the interests of tbe coantiy, it is a question lehother 
it sbonld not go farther and either by itself, or better if it 
^ vrSlret possible, by creating and financing local associations nS 
■ farmers, establnJi a system of ciedit wholly in the interests of' 
the borrowers. Major Armstrong implies that bucli a company at 
'be anggests wonld take a great a eight off the shoulders of the 
' Government. The question is whethei in the circnim-tances of tbe 
country the Government can divest itself of this responbibilify, 
srhether a merely commercial Company wonld be capable of snch 
SBDlighteiied self-interest ns to conduct its busine' s so as to secure 
' ihfi flUppOlli Ol all pwtiea. I’oi itlthoogb nny Ciedit Undertaking 
' such as has been desciibed mus^ be couductcd on business pauciplcs, 
if it is to sncceed, consideiations* ot a wider nature must not* 

’ altogether be left out of account. It is also doubtful whether a 
Joint fitock Company npiiating over the whole country could be run 
as oheaply as Major .\nustrong teeuis to think, even if woiking 
through a Bank which aheady has local branches. On the whole, 
s»ith the restiictions and supervision which would be necessary, a 
Joint Stock Land Bank, e^eu with a Government guarantee, does not 
seem an undertaking likely to be very tempting to mvestois. 

The situation has ui this aiticle been considered only with teferenoo 
to exibting owners of farms who would alone come within the sphere^ 
of operations of a Land Bank But it mnet not be forgotten tiiat 
tbcro will be new settlers who will aloo require asnstance from the 
Government, whu b Major Armstrong suggests might be given in a 
aiibjlar way. It is diflicult to see how this conld be worked, tw it 
idionld be g rule of any bank to lend money only on the security of 
a fbtm and only up to 50 per cent or possibly 75 per cent, of its 
value, so tbbt new settlers, unless possessed at sulBcient capital tO 
' buy a farm, would not be eligible for loans from a Land Bank. 
Boom other agency will have to deal with this very nigen^c^uestlm), 
wbi^sh ja of equal importance with that of enabling tbe on^i^nBl 
owners of farms to start life again, and it is probable thab abmu 
> 'experiments will have to be made and some loss iftottnu^ ^ ^ 

V 
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A PLEA FOR AN ANGLO-FRENCII 
ALLIANCE 


tJin>]:R the present conditions of public policy on the inainland of 
Europe there ranst of necessity be a ceaseless straggle to keep the 
'balance of power in the interests of the general peace. Thus, 
Gfermany, Anstria-Hungary, Unssia, Italy and, perhaps wo may add* 
Turkey, keep foiming and le-forming into little groups of allies and 
opponents, ever changing and re-changing as the balance of power 
is itself inclined to shifli from one group to another, biu Continental 
power, theiefoio, can stand (fuite alone, puisne a peculiar policy of 
her Qwn, or net independently of her neighbours, unless we except 
Bussia, who might, it she chose, desert an Curopean for a purely 
Asiatic policy, but wbo obviously prefers to lemain, as Peter the 
'‘Oreat taught her, the eastern outpost of Eniope rather than 
back'door of aVsIo. In strong contiast to this tied-ind-bonud oon- 
ditiCn of the ( 'unlmcntal nations is that of the United Kingdom. 
The expiessive phrase of “ splendid isolation ' has not been bestowed 
in vain upon (iieat Rntain, ior her geogiaphical conditions render 
her practically independent of the vaiious political foimationB of the 
mainland, and jet, at tho same time, whilst standing well outside 
European politics and intrigues, she has at least as much to offer in 
the way of alliance ns any of the four leading Powers of the 
Continent - a fact which is poifectly well known and realised by 
them. Seeing, then, onr peculiar good fortune both of position and 
ejbontnstanco, it is atisolntoly essential, if we desire to come to closer 
tetiDS of friendship with any one power, that the oveituies should . 
come first from ouiselves, and not from the poiticnlar State we wish 
to Court, and consequently to detach from some already existing; 
Continental alliance. No European State would dare to distuybH^,* 
dUianbe with an outsider that delicate equilibrium held by 
(vpUy of nations on the mainland, unless she were quite sure bsfoire'* * 
iumd of advantages that would fully compensate for the inevitsibler > 
^^Mstntbonces and hostile formations that such a stroke of poboy On 
^ bor l^lrt would oertainly entail. It must therefore be the first dutgr •' 

prove to her would-be ally thati a 

wohk tbe breaking of old ContixMna|tal tiu md 


Britam to 
W^ffe^villU 
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\srow if tiifare>i8 cone tl^t the 

Writor* ISn^aiid eboold endeavotir tio^ttciliate auS "ikKr ioCb 4t<iSe 
•lUaade ift is 'B^mdoe. Many and obffoaa dve ibe ttfiliQhieftib ih^ «Dk 
AngJo-Fnnudi aUioboe both of Governments and of peoples, iitt ^ 
jfirsii plaw, it is ftotn tite near>lying IV«tudi coasts that Bngland can 
, alone be well invaded (as, indeed, she often was in medheval Idtnes 
and even later), and in modem history France has been the onfy 
Eniopean nation that has ever seriously threatened Flnglish liberty 
and independence. It is not, however, from fear of any po&ible 
Jfrendi invasion (which most Englishmen regard as chimerical), bat 
from strong mntnal interests of peace and well-being, that a doser 
and better understanding with Trance is most desirable. We are 
snob very near neighbonrs, London and Paris l^eing less than eight 
honrs distant by rul and boat. Both of us are colonising nations ; . 
indeed, France is the only Oontinental Power that now |)ossesses a 
valnable colonial empire. Again, Fiance, if she has been in past 
oentnries onr histone rival and enemy, has also been in modem 
times onr active ally and comrade-in-arms in not a few instances — 
(we mnst not forget how Fnglish and French soldicis and sailors 
fought side by side in the Trimean War loss than fifty years ago) 
Iisatly — ^in the waiter’s o])mion most important of all — England and 
fiance are both tine democracies, representing full liberty of con- 
sdence and person as contrasted with tho (Vsnrism of Germany and ' 
Anstria and the cast-iron antocracy of Rnssian impdri&lBnL To 
these two lands of progress and freedom in the Old Woild there is 
s third, our own first cousin of America, who would undoubtedly 
welcome onr new friendship with France, her old historic ally. In 
addition, of coarse, to these special points there are tho usud 
arguments for jiromoting peace and concord that can be applied on 
behalf of any two civilised nations, only intensified in the caA^ of 
France and England. 

At present England seems inclined to graritate towards a fixed 
alUanoe with Germany, the reason for which lies portly in the fact 
that onr own reigning tamily, itself of pure’ German descent, is 
closely related nut only to the Emperor William TI., bntalso to many 
of the smaller Protestant potentates of the Empire. Now no one 
will object to any policy that will bring neutrality and friendship with 
it, but need this pro-Germau poHcy be pursued further than to gakf 
these bwo points ? Of necessity Genuany can never hart ns. She 
has a watchful and unforgiving enemy on her Rhenish borders, 
longing for revenge and for the recovery of lost territoryv^ she has 
a treacherous and overwhelming foe in Rnssia on her eastern firon- 
tiers. Alliance with England nnder such rircumstances na^pfrally 
msMUi a great deal to Germany, but her reciprocation is of Uttle'real 
yfllbe to ns. Already by tho latest poUrieal t^rsement (Genuany has 
' ]|ained mudi ftom England both in SaniM and in CMna, but she 
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mMTia ocnuu^ lier biU v|o iw fpr ^i«r 

th9 towirl^ ia>lM9,<if 

t^fvVnttter of 1899‘«0d*t&e mdiiigof 1900 to 1 mv« been nearly aa^tt, 
$ho ia atiU bailding on Eng^ tappoit« moral or material, to oaray* 

1 ' oat iar-r o a chiT i g and ambitions sobemes in the fntnre, notably in t5o ^ 
mafUier of colonial expansion. Moreover, her Emperor, who^ lUlO 
Jjjoais XEV., bolds strongly the vietr of “ I’l'tat, o’est moi,^ has plainly 
hinted that he is only biding time and opportunity foi^ a (|qfl]rrel with 
‘the Bovereign>power of the Americas that shall end in a war, not of 
tarifTs, bnt of armies and fleets. The savour of the Monroe doctrine 
stinks in his impprial nostrils, and he looks forward to colonisiag 
some parts of the New World and founding a new Teutonic empire 
there. Bhall we be p\peotcd, when the time comes, to take arms 
against our own kin acrobs the Atlantic on behalf of Germany, or 
will William 11 be satisfied if Kngland only remain neutral pnd 
look listlessly on ?* Is the broak-np of the deep-rooted understand- 
ing between these two kindred peoples, the most progressive and 
enlightened in the wuxld, to be the nltininte price we are to pay for 
, a few frothy speeches and a visit (followed as they alieady have been 
by valnablft concessions on onr part) of the Cierman lOmperor? 
Have we not truly paid enough, and more than enough, for any 
flyijipalhy — one can lianlly call it i^uppoit — we may have received 
in the past from this f (uarter r Again, does not this barren alliance 
of England with (Jermany accoaut nut a little fur the continnaDCeof 

tlie Franco-JtUhWJn agreement, which is just now exercising so 
severely th^ minds of English politicians I There can be bnt little 
in common between republican and democratic France and the semi- 
barbarous unwieldy empire luled by a despotic (Var, bo that it is 
fairly obvious that the Dual Alliance, so far as Fr.'ince is concerned, 
ife one of pure ncces'^ity. She has been loft out in the cold by the 
Triple Allianco of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and thus, England 
holding aloof, she has been, by the inoxoiable law of the European 
balance of power, compelled either to stand alone (which she dare 
not), or else to seek this unnatural alliance with Tlussia. 

Granting, now, the supreme desirability of an Anglo* French 
alliance, what are the chief obstacles that at this moment bar th^ 
way to snch a good understanding as will bring a full sense of con* 
'^fidenoe to each nation? Alas! Anglo-French relations have been 
now for fiomo years past strained, not diplomatically, but nationally, 
and prejudice and ignorance on both sides liavo not a little to dc 
with this^answer. Each nation has of late been trying to ** score 
off” the other, each pointing out defects in her neighbour's internal 
a&ij|^ or magnifying small points of dispute, chiefly in distant 
eplomes, with a view to irritate and annoy. In both coontries, too 
to on exteift thab can neither be ignored nor excused, 4li6re have been 

many signs of racial hatred in all-too-f reqnent cases Of personal insult 

• « 
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1^ indMesM «>» 

gbod «B))gUah DflA j^cwcb citizens sl%e, y«<i 
iqd4s«its goes Ua to ptove tb« depfeb^of tw <iiKiimQSi(ig endslittg at j 
pgrriBsnt betwem the two peoples. Garefnl etateoraft m botb 
Ins lortoaately so far ‘kept the two conntries from a ooUisipii 19^ ' 
iBsSe tronbled waters of distrust and dislike, bat sneh men as Lons' 
iSaliebary and,M. Delcase^ cannot remain helmsmen ‘for ever, and 
tiie may be close at hand when we shall see irresponeUde ' 
end impatient poUticians in their places. Steps shonld be taken, 
then, and taken qnickly, to invito a sound, lasting arrangement 
betw^n the t*wo peoples, so that neither may stiffer from fntnre 
offimal mitunderstandiugs or follies. And such an invitation for an 
Anglo>Fiench (ntnife conhale, to take the pl'use of the present 
nosatisfaotpry relations, mu'd come first from England for reasons 
already given, the only question being what form such an invitation 
to Eranoe is to aasnme. 

Having made up out minds to inaugurato a policy of condliation 
Inwards Erance, we mast , in the iiibt place, lay aside the widely spread 
belief ftat France is radic<dly hostile to England, for she is not hostile, 
only at present byper-aensitive and somowhat irritated. We shonld 
cease, therefore, to assert in oui papers and in our conversation (as, 
alasl is almost universally done, even in qnaiters where one might 
'bxpeot reserve and discretion) that the l''iench proved themselves 
oar avowed eoemies daring the eaily part oi the South Afiican War; 
that they insulted oar late Qaeen and our nation in their press ; 
that they urged the other nations of Europe to combine and inter- 
vene in favour of the two Boer Bepublics; that they are still 
intrigning and scheming against British policy and interests in every 
place and by every method. All these charges are practically untrae. 
liowevar strong at any time was the personal feeling of tbonsaads 
of educated, and tens of thonsandb of uneducated, Frenchmen, the 
c^Si^ attitado of France, as expressed by her Fresident and her 
Idudster for Foreign Afi'urs, was always scrnpulonsly correet, a fact 
even onr most violent Franoophobi&ts cannot deny. Both M. Txmbet 


imd 31. .Delcass^ repeatedly informed the French nation that there 
Was not the slightest desire or intention to intervene in the Anglo* 
•Bper stioggle; it was iKsewed chiefly for the ^lonaicbist 

r (^e organs of that traitotons parly in France which Englishmen , 
as a role prefer) to cry oat for European intervention, a politiod 
move that was quite as much due to a desire to upset theWalde^ ' 
Boussean Ministry and to embarrass the Elepablic as to any geonioe,'' 
hatted of pevfide AUnoa. Criticise, and seldom (bTOorablr# 


Fren^ jonmaU' naturally did; but it is doubtful Wbetberetfteir 
.^comments wem more oanstic or personal than ipuc^ thft t^tp^Md^ 
Lin ont.bwn newspapers under that first fiaroe stseni oi snsiaty^IMB^ 
Eufi^od. « The les4|i^^<Kpil^ qwiillly 
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that had to be ovOraHde % the Britiah nathxa iHi 
j^irtiduUf l^af. Infrr aha, the writer remembere to have 
^the ^aro a most appreciative article, full of admiration not oallV^ 
for the'^plucky eifoit^ of the out«mana>uvred British troops in Nataly'* 
^|>]i;it also for the calmuesa and unbroken confidence with which 
^Ktish nation received the news of the serious reverses *ofUr 
■i^mble winter of 1899. To this our national dignity and 
^iaith id ultimate sticcesa the iffriter in the Figaro paid the 
."i^bdte, oven venturing to describe the probable disastrous confil^l 
qdences in France of. such blows as England had recently ehdure^^: 
l^ithortt wincing. ' ^ " ' iV'^ 

We ,musfc remember, too, how" ignorant and mischievous was the ^ 
attempt made to stir up still more iiercely the bad feeling on bdt^^ 
' sides of the Channel on account of the silly and indecent cartoofii i 
published in certain of the Parisian papers against Queen Victoria'; 
and the British generally. A sense of humour is unfortunately no# ' 
a characteristic of our nation, and never was the absence of it more 
dearly shown than in the endeavour of Mr. Chamberlain and other 
politicians of his school to treat seriously the wild ravings and vulgar 
"prints of suoli miserable rags as the Eire or the SiUmedtey papert 
that are bought almost solely by ^Qjl('hncur of the boulevards dr thw 
prurient-minded tourist in Paris. And yet, as a matter of fact; by . 

• far the worst caricatures and moat violent and untrnthfuf out^-' 
pourings of venomous spite appeared in the German papers,’' 
often in German papers of a very different calibre to that of the' 
•Parisian gutter-press, the worst being, as far the writer can rememberj 
, a. special number, dealing with the South African Waiv of Lustige. 
S'Bldttefly which had an enormous sale throughout Europe. Nor wiw; 
this Teutonic vilification of our Sovereign and our nation confined' 
to Berlin alone, for Atunicb, Vienna, Cologne, and Dresden were al]^ 
f^equally to the fore with coarse anti- British diatribes and pictures 
\.,tbdit comic papers. Most people will .agree with the writer in cohr , 
Sid^ring it the obvious duty of every statesman worthy of the 
:^^^.i^ore completely such puerile attacks, but if notice is to bd taken j#; 
should not the worst and most persistent oMer he sele^ 

rebuke ? — and in this case Germany, our present ally and thahQil^ 
reigning family, was jheile pn7ieeps in this anti- English 
paig^ df lies and soarrility. ' 

i'< Aaotder cause of strained Anglo- French relations which 
outlook is to bo found in oar carioas and inconsistent 
i>.bf tift,present French Republic, and in onr prejudiced opinioil|^^'sl)^ 
: Rs wsys attd means. This attitude on our part, making us rep#1be^j(' 
" ' t’iOQt the failings of law and justice in France* has* of 4i$e'uic|M^. 
k'kn^wercd hy the inevitable rejoindera front our neis^bfi^' 
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refloeti^g <m ont own imp^feotions. pannot both hatioiu maho 
their minds once for all to atop this ‘letty and tmdignified conlax)- 
yecey of tit for tat ? For oareelvos, why sboold we not in w^ and 
deed cordially mipport the llepablic, seeing that France baa 
deliberately ^osen it for hor form of government, and ignoin the 
varione adventurers and pretenders who from time to time plot i^ainet 
and emlpurrass it. ilow foolish we have been not to realise our dnty 
in this respect before has recently been clearly and unpleasantly 
brought home to us in the case of the Due d’( )rl<-ans, for years a 
fiivonrite in English society and the possessoi* a considerable 
band of political sympnHiisors in oar islands. Let us all remember, 
and remember never to forget, the mean, treachefons, and disgraceful 
part this impudent and ungrateful opportunist took in the anti- English 
campaign on the Continent daring the war. 

Qaitting now the question of Anglo-French jealousy and dislike, 
let us enumerate as shortly as possible the mutual advantages which 
are likely to be gained by a good understanding between the teo 
nations. Taki ig the ease of England, in the first we shall 

find that France, being now able with her now ally's support to 
stand alone in Europe, will relax her coidudity towards ilussia (as 
already suggested in this artioleA a result very grateful to must 
Englishraen, who, rightly or wiongly, Jirmly bidieve in Jlnssian 
antipathy and intended aggression Again, Prance l>eiug now 
friendly to England, our old ally, Italy, will in all piobability desert 
the Triple AUiauee in favour of that country to whom she i ' not a 
little bound by ties of race and also of past services in the cause of 
her independence. Thus any adverse scheiut* of the three Umpires 
will be satisfactorily met by the new Triple Alliance of the West — 
England, Franco, and Italy. Thirdly, the burden of the situation 
in Egypt will be greatly lightened for ns. Franco now leaving Ub a 

free hand in that quarter and cea&ing to laU© further diffiouUiea iu 

our administration of the country. Lastly — and this result will 
apply equally to both England and France- there wiU be nu end 
(and for over, let us hopo^ of all chose unpleasant incidents and 
colonial disputes which have of late years caused such anxiety and 
rerinired such delicate diplomacy between the two countries. 

For France, from the newly acquired goodwill and reciprocation 
of England, should in her tom come generous treatment of many 
open questions. Let the everlasting and complicated dispute over 
Newfoundland fisheries be settled finally, England meting out a 
‘foil and satisfactory corapeiisarion to all Fi-ench claims. Let us allow 
French policy a free band in Morocco, providing only for the integ- 
rity of the. Spanish posaesrions on the coast; in Tripoli, stipull^g 
only for any existing rights possessed by Turkey or Italy ; ^ further 
.’India, saving only the independence of the ancient kii^oin of Siam« 
Let na give way on any small points of di^utf^Jn WestiHii 
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ia likdilgfticair, f« ia^e idan^ of tlie Baoifie, ow bea^qg ia ttd^ 
bov often iu tbe imt ¥^/kaae^M played jackal to Koglaod’s lion in 
Ibe matter of ooloaial expaosion. All this, of oonrse» ia but the 
bareat ontUne of a mutual policy of give'and*take, to be .pursued 
after om uaderstamling between the two countries, an understanding 
that must inevitably bring many more results than those mentioned 
and become of world-wide imx)ortanco and interest. 

Having once secured this *Anglo- French alliance, the ne^1b ques- 
tion will be how to keep it permanent and ini act. will be 

accomplished, in the first place, as the writer has already said, by a 
firm and unchaugibg support on the part of lingland of the French 
Kepublic, and by a stern disavowal of till disturbing opportunists 
and pretenders who scheme for its ovortfaj’ow ; and, iu the second, 
by a fixed determination on both sides to forgive and for^t the 
chief causes of dispute and antipathy in the pa^t (of which the 
greatest and most reninmlioviMl are the #)ameson Ihdd trial in liondon, 
the scanilal of the Ihufjd in Paris and at Konnes, the story 

of the occupation and '•urrender of J'dJiodaj, and to start afresh as 
comrades-in-arms and k^'pers of the peace and prospeiity, not only 
of theiii^olve^, but of all Knrope. 

Hi UKLIir M- VAtCrTlVX- 



.THE DEISTS AND THfc DEISTJO 
MOVEMENT OF TICK EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


Tnr name? of the eighteenth-cenhiiy l)cist>i have tome donn to 119 
branded nrith the scorn of almo<ii ‘vll lJugli<«h writeis who have dealt 
with their age tui a hnudieil and htty years Strangely enoagh, 
even Boglish theolc^cal thinkci > who Itave departed widely from 
orthodox po<.itious bav& hod vet y little to say in deft nee of this 
section of then free-thinking predeu s^ors Mi I. eslie Stephen, for 
example, m hw ffistottiif Jhit/li'ji Thnni/hl in (hi Ihiiht atn Cbntunj, 
seems to a<jseat to the otthodoT tradition of the luiinoess of the 
opponents of the ecclesiastic d gian^v Bntlor Jlontloy, and ilerkeley, 
anti tboagli they come nearer to Jiis own viowt gives them veiy 
little an e<lit either fur intellectual ability or nobility of cbuacter as 
tmth-seefaers 'Hie great divines of the eighteenth century seofn to 
overawe even the mo lei n rationalists, who would claim that the 
orthodox theology which the Deists attacked is indeed overthrown. 

The ecclesiastical view of the Deists which still holds the field 
was well expiessed by Sir .Tames Stephen in the middle of the last 
oentnry *' They are remembered, like the heroes of the ‘ Dauciad,' 
oxdy tor the bnlliaucy of the nuio do f at which they suffered ” Cer- 
tainty no school of thought has ever had to meet so terrible an 
oppositiou. The whole weight of the Churches *and ol respectablo 
man of letters, even those who sympathised with their opinions, 
snob as Pope, for example was tbrovrn against them, ^s nowritenr 
have been less lead than the Deists the tradition has naturally never 
been questioned by the world at large, but any impartial reader of 
Toland, Tindal, Collins, and their followers, toget}ior with thestory'of 
th^ lives .spent, much of them, in flight from perseention, and itt 
some eases in gtnoi — most see very soon that, whether their argnmmriiS 
were' eijual to those of their opponents or not, the men* wece ‘for 
firom being the “ weak cattle ” they have been represented. 
the Deists have never met with mneh sympathy ev«a fromttiheir 
modmm fhee-fhmking sQocetsors in England, oontmental less 

. awed by the names of the opposithm, have not faiie^to do to> 
'illiein. Two iympai^eilc idstoiians ^ t^e aevMtO^ ba^ appee^ 
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iv Mia !w»i& 

<eiitiieB^ ^eologiantr^ flfleit smo&g^die orthdaonit liravO {>»!$/ 
Miibn^ to iii«ir hottest work in ••BibUeaf oritidsm and their hpld lO 
jplto Ito liberty of thoaght. . 

One of tiie moot distingtashed of modem Trench religions his- 
torioBSt M. Burille, has made noble reoog^nition of the moral 
Intention of the movement which its orthodox opponents branded 
as subrersire of morality and religion * 

“ Who ^ n tu« ii d 1 4 ,hui t h alike diso\i 11 
i .. ■ Tliiiik iljat but words, and tliis but brick and stone,” ; 

. wrote the covert Deist Pope of the Deists. Says M. ROville : . 

^ * * '^"i 

,■ f-‘Oninauy pointH the Deistic philosophy of the eighteenth century Was O'- 
Incomparabl}' moi-e ChmUan than the Oluirch. .Wan it over as intolera^tv/' 
as the Ohurch i WTint system ever wageti such w.ir against iniolenuice or, ' 
displayed sucli hmuanity as it did? What system so took the side'of'-' 
knovrlcdgo and justice, or over, siuco the time of Jesus Christ, so asserted.'' 
the rights of the poor? When we understand something of what the ; 
philosophy of the fast centmy liad to contend with, wo at least learn its 
courage and its itjlativo iitility, both of which we ai‘o apt to overlook.”' 

‘ There is, indeed, as yet no history in English doing jnstiee to the . 
abilities and intentions of the Deists. Mr. llant, in bis Beli^m 
TImujfU in J-Jiifjlamf, has certaialjrgiyen the fulleat and beet aoconnt; 

. 'of the old controversy jin the langnsge ; bat though his work seema^>>r 
to show a higher estimate of the powers of the Deists than that of.;*f; 
Mr. Stephen, its standpoint xireclndes its being satisfactory toraost.". 
liberal religious thinkers. As the thought of the eighteenth century. . 

. is now so completely left behind, it is not likely that any EnglMi 
vmter will ever take .the trouble to-give us a complete history of the .’. 
Deistic movement written without the prepossessions which two , 
"emturies of condemnation naturally engender against the 8chobl.^'i 
To.inake the dry bones of the controversy live again to readers of th'o 
twentieth century would be an impossible task. But the Deistis', \ 
themselves were interesting men, who seem to live and breathe’V 
.behind the cold and formal style of their age far more than most.K 
to^bhmporary writers. ' An outline sketch of their opinions, notr^ 
.d$M$ciated from their lives and fortunes, may still be readable ev^^| 

■ review of the twentieth century. ' * . 

> The word “ deist ” seems to have come first into use shoitl^ | 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century. Previons to that 
time all opponents of revelation were classed together indiseriminattiy ! 
tmdto the term ** atheist,” or ** infidel.” Though the poet Marlowe 
and other of the literary men of the Elieabethan age seem to have - 
been thorough-paced atheists, the probability is, in spite of the many ^ 
on atiuSsm which appeared in the seventeenth oentnry, s. 
tltkiim found fow adherents in Eoglond, and that most of * 
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. The first writer wbo poblishefi’ sn;aQfiis8embl«d .Bostic . 

seinui to have been Lord Herbert of Cherbnty^ the friend of Bacon,-. . 
and though his.infiaence was very small, he has been jnede by 'all ‘ 
.writers, from Leland. on wards, the founder of the English school. 

; Herbert’s Latin treatise on Truth, an ilvstinguUkcdfroru Itcvdalinn,Pro^ , 
MrUity, PmHility, and- Falnehml, asserts the principle which Hobbes 
laid down later that a revelation can only reasonably be accepted by the 
persorr ^ho receives it, and that only he is responsible to the Deity 
.fi>r its rejection or acceptance and carrying out. There is, he nrged,, 
one. nniversal religion with live chief articles, the knowledge of 
which, he claimed, is implanted in men everywhere — the existence 
of the Deity; thalj He is to be worshipped ; the obligatoriness of. , 
piety and virtue ; the necessity of repentance ; and future rewards , 
and punishments. Nothing further than these articles can be known 
except by direct personal revelation. Such a revelation, communi- 
cated by the person who receives it, cannot be accepted, because it 
cannot amount in the second person to certain knowledge, but is 
more human testimony, on which tiio Deity requires no man to accept , 
beliefs. The sources of religion arc tliese elenientary inilfttO idSflS, 
or “ common notions ” e.xisting in all men, arrived at by natnraj^ 
instinct and not by reasoning processes, and direct action by the 
Deity on the sense perception. Lord .Herbert did not den^'l^hat 
such revelation had possibly been made to individual meu. Ih fact, 
he .claimed that he had himself received a direct revelation, by 
thunder in the sky, in answer to a petition to the Deity for guidance 
as to the advisableness of publishing bis treatise. But bis theory 
obviously cuts at the root of the orthodox religion of the time, with 
its advancing of a revelation claimed to be so well attested by the 
'. first apostles as to make rejection of - it worthy of eternal punish- 
ment. Herbert’s work called forth many replies, the most celebrated 
. being Baxter's, Locke’s, and Bisliop I’earson’s great defence of 
' m^iato revelation.” Locke was, of course, opposed to the work . 

philosophically as heartily as he was to its rejection of revelation. 

'^ .Hallam, who was the first person to give any satisfactory^ account* of 
' Herbert’i^ curious work, speaks highly of its author’s honesty and 
\ love of truth. 


. It is.doubtfnl whether Hobbes, whom Loland and other eighteentl^ 
v;; century, writers ranked as the chief writer of the Deistic s^ool, 
r .really went as far as Deism in his philosophy, though a au|^irfii^ 
parusal of the Jjcviatlutn.iB apt to give the impreemon t^at h^v.wi^ a 
Deist, The name* of atheist, which was bestowed Cn .Miu!^.'aa on. 
- most of. the Eugliah fireethinkers who. followed \^im, ^rt^nly di^'- 
,^.'hiim l^,.injastice than any . of them; U 
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inserts', t^at pQen|CaQ.]^Ye:,n^ 
loiqidi. mswerabie ' to aatdca// and, conversely, that 
. ideal?, of Him are. nurepreaentative. of reality. He rediiws .tie Deit^jr;! 
.to aa entirely unknown existence. As the ulthnato source of all'" 
Qur- knowledge is the impressions of sense, we necessarily, he saySj 
in a memorable simile, stand in the same relation to the Pirst Oanse/ 
for all parpQsea of acquiring knowledge of Him, as a blind ^ma^ -* 
towards a fire. But that Hobbes, whatever his own philosophy ' 
amounted to, by the immensely strong inlluence ho exerted in the . 
. direction of discrediting orthodoxy and prompting free thought, was, 
the most powerful force which operated in the birth of the Deistic 
school proper at the <mcl of the century is uncienia’^le. Jfo writer 
has poured more coutorupt on the autliority of revelation than he in 
, his famous raJudio a.d alifninhim of its claims in the Zeoiuthaii : • 

‘‘ To say (^od hath spolton to iiim in a dro.arn is no more than to say lie 
dreamed that (Hod sp(»ke to him. T(» sfiy hc3 hath seen a vision, or heard 
a voice, is to Siiy that he has dieained hetweon sleeping rind waking. To 
say he speaJes by .superniitnnd ius])ira.tioii to siiy lie linds an ardent 
desire to speak, or .some strong opinion of liiin.self for which ho crainot 
allege any siitradent and natural reason.'^ 

Uy sucli passages as this Hobbes bocaiue the real father of the 
Deistic movement, however aloof he stands from it in his ultimate 
thought on the universe. Many of the immense crop of answers 
which Hobbes' treatise wrung from the theologians served only to 
show how widely uncertainty and the spirit of liberalism prevailed 
in the Churcli itself. Codworth, the ablest of Hobbes* opponents, 
was by many himself ranked amoug tlie Deists for his laborious 
treatise, The' Trin* Jntdh'rhffd of tho [T^iiver^^r,’ Ho argued 

with great ability for a. personal Deity, the ini mutable distinction of 
right and wrong, the freedom of the will, moral responsibility, and 
the other philosophic ideas necessary to all theological systems wliich 
Hobbes* terrible genius had attacked 3 but so powerfully and fairly 
did he represent the theories he was opposing that his work pro- 
voked general dissatisfaction, and many found it, as Charles Lamb . 
found his annotated Bible, suggest more difficulties than it solved. 
.Atnong these was John Dryden, whom it helped to drive into the 
urms of Rome. ‘‘ Ho has raised,** wrote the poet, “ such strong, 
objections against the being of a God that many tJiink be has nofe^, 
answered them.’* ; 

Tha Deistic link between Hobbes and Toland is found by Leland; 
the last-century historian and critic of the movement, in Blount^ who' 
begahr his literary career in 1679 by publishing a work .Called 
. JlffOtdiy containing an account of the opinions of the ancient 

; '|>ldlp 6 (^ph 0 r<» on the question of the immortality of the soul, with a. 
1^ the doctrine. This was followed up by a tes^hslatioa of 

'{^^ Philostratj^^ Apollonim Tyamm^ tho Fageui philosopher 
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orditwry Oi^(oSnvAoV Icfiown to every one jjn ihe brUHeni aecQiiim of 
VrOnde, *Oae first •placed before anscfiiolarly Englisk reedehj. 
*B)oant'fc inteniicitt of discrediting tile Christian miradee wee of 
OOfUse enflitiietttly obvious After a short life spent largely, like 
those of his more faraoas DeUtic snccessors, in political strife, Blonhfe 
ti in 1693 'comniitted snicide ihrongh a love disappointment His 
ntone vrill ever be secure from oblivion for his opposition to the 
licensing law and the subtle plot by which he compasfaed the 
removal of Edmund Bohan, tho licenser, and indirectly brought 
abont tho liberty of the press. (>ildon, the political hook whom 
Pope has damned to everl<istiDg tame, published several of his 
works, 'nhich had been left in mannscript, posihunionsly, one of 
4 them being a defence of suicide, the scconl of three famous English 
justifications oi suicule to appeal, the lust havmg been mitten by 
the poet Donne, and the thud being Hume’s famuna suppressed 
essay, also published posthamously Anotliei oi Blount’s works 
e&ted by Uildon, and perhaps pirtly written bj h>ni, was 
- 0\adt% uf Ileasut, the most chaiacteristically Dcibtio of all Blounts 
\wlitugB, made np largely of a (.trong attafik' on the meilialoniil 

scheme of Christian theology It argued r ithi r subtly against the 
tiieologums that the Deity’s detenuinatiuu to provide a mediator 
which was a fact of thoii scheme, was a proof that lie w is already 
reconciled to man before the lucat nation and that tbeie was no need 
of st)oh a plan. ’Jbis ajipuent contiadiction in the orthodox 
theolr^ of coarse gave opportunity foi fine displays of metaphysical 
iuge&uity on the part ul opponents Blount m this woik accepted 
tidl Hemert's cardinal artichs and added Bovml otlierV. but though 
more oithodox fundementally than in his earliei treatises, he is as 
resolatcly opposed as ever to levelation. Latei in life (iildon, * now 
become penitent,” as an old ecclesiastical hutorian expresses it, 
atlhekod his old masters positions piously in a work called Th> 
Dtv^'b Manvctl 

In 1696 the Boyle lectuies were instituted and Bentley bionght 
hie massive learning and strong re isoning powers to bear on the 
freethinkois. He boasted later that '* tho atheists remained silmit 
or f^k refuge in Deism after this assault ” Ihe boast was quite 
withont justification, for there had been no atheists in England who 
had not profesqid Deism. Ceitainly the lectures were followed by 
great growth/of Deism, whether sincere, or only veiled atheism as 
Bmatley snppfised. Indeed the Boyle lectures seemed to open 
the gates the Deistio revolt to burst forth in full tidO ovos 
SaijniBh literature, and ihe postfanmoos works of Blount were 
fidlo^ed a year later by the initial woik of Tolond, the^first of the i 
famous tiio completed Collins and TindaL ^ 

iJokp Ikflhnd, who. wa| htsfo ft y«to 



jgoi. 


Hnn^ i‘ M had jnon seridbaa pMacked against nim tnsa an^ owtfi 
man idnoe the days of ijimon 3Iagns or Alexander the Ooppersnoj^'* 
£0^ character was consistently blackened and his abilities dispafi^g^ 
aa^ lidicnled by all the divines and respectable anthora of England 
for a centniy. In fact the ordinary man ” of the period most 
have wondered greatly that a person who was nnlversally described an 
infomons and contemptible should yet call forth such a storm of 
xefntatioDs from the most illustrioas divinrs. The answer of a 
certain Irish peer to the r^aestlon why he no longer attended church, 
**Ooce I heard something of Jesus (*hrist. bat now all the discourse 
is about ono Toland,” illnstiutes the tumult which the Deistia 
champion eioascd in the Church. The woik which was thought) 
worthy of so much condemnation was Chiii,tniiu(ii not My'^ermu, 
written while its author was a stndent at Oxford. ToUnd had had 
the advantage of education at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leyden and 
Oxlord, and the fiicudsl^ip ot Le Cleic and Locke, and in spite of 
contempuiary abuse, the moie impartial scTtolarship of the nineteenth 
eentnry has decided that his name is not unworthy to be coonecl^d 
*wltii those gient men Of his characi'dr the worst that C&Q really bfi 

said wa'^ that he was inonhnaloly rain, very indiscreet, and lacking 
in ballast Instead oi keeping his opinions to hitnsolf it waa his 
enstom to claruonr in collet' hou^e<>,” and to draw down on himself 
more perkiH'utiou than lie need have suffered. Thougli his life was 
a long utti'ggle against {loverty and peis^cution no serious ciiniebas 
ever been hid to his account, though general ohargea of moral 
infamy were constantly levelled against him. CTioiUmmty nvt 
seems to a twentieth century theological student an 
extremely moderate tieatise, and it is diflicnlt to imagine that there 
was ever a time when it should have been thought worthy of being 
burnt by the public hang’uan as was decreed m 1 C97. Its doctrine 
on the Tiinitaiian question was Hocinian, like that which Locke put 
forward in his of Chu'ifuwiiy, and, in spite of its, at 

first sight, aggressive title, “ a treatise showing there is nothing in 
the Gospel coutraty to reason or above it. aud that no Chiisti^ 
doctrine can be properly called a mysteiy,” the views of the book 
on the contents of Christianity do not, when thoroughly examined, 
appear very difierent from the conception of Christianity which pr^- 
Vl^ed among liberal Churchmen of the age as represented by sfiob 
a^riters BS«iSamnel Clarke and lloadly. It is directed more agtdnst 
y i gh Church theories than against the idea of ChrisUw^ «S a 
^melt^n attested by miracles. Hr. Hunt has shown bow* Ujb^ 
'^^lere was in its central philosophy to jt^ify the common, oonsidertti 
of it 08 altogether exceptional , 

^ nearly all Ute Deialp, <9^ ^be 
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vcdy ind^, almcNst ftll that jfe sa^s Ijeen 
; m.hia ^mff‘Ov 

' is.aswvfced to.cn&tain nothing mjait^oda, 

'<)iiry'..m the sense that its doctrines, thongh revealed, are, when 
. reireal(^, perfectly conceivable by the mind and 'Within scope of 
human ideas.* The Scriptures, it is claimed, never call that a myateiiy 
which is incomprehensible in itself, however mnch revealed.” With 
, the “^ootrine and example of Christ” Toland professes to agree, 'but 
he objects that "many other things are imposed on men as necessary 
to be believed concerning Christ Jesus, as to his Divinity, Incar> 
nhtion, and the Hypostatical nnion of both natures, which perplex 
and confound our understandings ; and yet these things are not only 
. ddivered as mysteries of the Christian faith, but the belief of them 
-.is required as necessai^ to the salvation of sinners; w'horeas,” he 
says, "if they are revealed they are no longer mysteries, and if they 
are not revealed how come they to be made articles of faith ? The . 
Scripture, ”,iie continues, “ knows of no other mysteries ‘of faith but 
snob as were hidden before the revelation of them ; but since they 
ftr® revealed they are plmn and open to sill men’s capacities, and 
Uierefoxe it is . a . great injury to tlie plainness and simplicity o£ the 
^spel to impose such incomprehensible mysteries as necessary, 
. mticles of faith ; and It is abasing the credulity of mankind to 
make snch things necessary to be believed >Yhich are impossible to 
be understood.” 

All knowledge, says Tolaud, in setting forth the limits of human 
t understanding to the bounds of which revelation has been thus 
.adapted, consists in the " clear and distinct ideas,” received either 
by the intromission of the senses or by the reflection of the mind on 
its own operations. 

Beasoning is the discovery of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas by the use of intermediate idetvs. When we can have no clear 
and distinct ideas for reason to operate on we can never arrive at 
'knowledge. On this theory all the "mysteries” of the Church 
m<snti(med above are outside the scope of knowledge, for neither by 
"jisensation nlor reflection can we gain " clear and distinct ideas ” npon 
■thmn., • PiropositionB which assert that there are two natures in one 
-mersbn' and three persons in one sabstanco are entirely meaningless, 
!.in' that we have no ideas corresponding to their terms. The ttue 
-Scriptural revelation, it is asserted, coutaius nothing thus incompre- 
,iieiimble^ all revealed truth being from the sphere of truths .which. 

. .aio capablq of human understanding, thongh they may' not 

7 p*^^' ;bel discoverable by the unaided mind. 

.'.(^^‘^Aaatase, bajmd - as it was on his Essay, got Looke into Bwe^V 
^.^te -Wuble. As he was known to be a friend of Toltmd it:'wy^' 
.. paftiit^y. t^imhght that tho beatise represent his . vie#s; and ' had' - 
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ciasfsed tba p^dl^optiery 
sniall tbe g0i|bWmefe of th^ 

raesiidj^^^the^ppo^ the tmdikonU theolo^^ and Lot^e w 
pat to the troable of writing half a folib volume in vindii^tihg ihe^ 
agreemrat of his philosophy of knowledge with the orthodcqc^', 
doctoines. StillingjQeet iusinnated that Locke also (for he assum^ v 
t|iat Toland’s views amounted to denial of substance) did not really^ 
believe in the existence, of substance either^ in spite of all he had \ 
said in his Em.ij on the 6ubject» but had “discarded it out of the ^ 
universe '' by making it a mere capacity of producing ideas in men/ 
instead of a reality^ Toland’s treatise was only a logical application 
of Locke’s philosophy to religion. Stillingtleet, who was one of the 
acutest thinkers as well as the deepest scholar of the age^ at once ^ 
saw the incompatibility of the historic theology with the “ experien- 
talism” which denied the mind the power, admitted by the opposing . 

‘ philosophers of the previous age, Gassendi and Descartes, of having 
knowledge where it has no image or imaginative delineation. 

Toland did not reject tho Gospel miracles, any more than Locke 
had done. They were in liis viow' real occurrences, but wrought by 

natural laws not yet Giscuvered, aud in no way “ mysteries.** Looko 

had taken the same view without attracting any great opposition, 
having described them as “ sensible operations, which being above the 
comprehension of the spectator, are Iti Jds opiwkni contrary to the 
course of nature and taken by him to be divine.” 

The title of TolaiuVs book and the revolutionary character it 
assumed to a superficial reader from the ultimate nature of its. 
inquiry caused immediate alarm, and its author was prosecuted and 
forced to fly tho country. How necessary was his flight is shown by 
the fact that the very same year vi person was hanged in England 
for expressing unfamiliar views of the miracles only in conversation. 
Dr. South congratulated Parliament on the country’s being rid of 
the heretic “ without the aid of a faggot,^’ and this congratulation is 
not to be taken, as a twentieth-century reader is apt to believe, as , 
one of the doctor’s famous sallies of humour, but as made in sober 
solemnity. ^ 

A year later Toland edited Milton’s prose works, and wrote his 
lifq. We now know that the great poet’s theological beliefs more 
nearly resembled his biographer’s than the world then imagined, and 
that Toland was not so unfit for the office he took upon himself ss ^ 
-the religious world proclaimed. Toland has the distinction of haying 
in this wcj?k been the first writer to question Charles’s authorship of 
Ikon BaMlike, and to attribute it to Dr, Gauden. He 4wiw the 
i that the Gospels might similarly have been, attributed , to > 

: to do with their composition. ♦ 

/ ■ l*soriously, consider/’ he saysj speaking of the attributing ofthe.- 

- j^k. t 9 ,Chariei> its reception as his,.“ hawail ha^ened . among ' 
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oii»elv69 tli9 <|oio)piuss of foortor yeajrs in a time ot grotbt l^eanSj^g and 

vrh&Ot pftrtioft 80^narxt]^ly watted "otfer one anotber’s 
<• abtkn^ and what a jgt^ t&viMtion in avil ai^ iMigiout'afi^tte'waa partly 
oocaaioned ^7 the ctedit of (bat book^ I cea^ie to wonder any longei* how eo 
many 9up]>08itioud pieces under the name of Christy llis apoetiefi, and other 
^great pe^ns bhould be puiilished and approved in tho&e primitive timee» 
wh<*n it was of so much importance to have them believed ; when the 
• cheats wete too many on all m<1uk for them to reproach one another, which 
yet they often did ; when i‘ommeri*e was not iiear so general as now^ and 
the Hhple oarth entirely ovei-»piead with the dwkness of supcistition* I 
doubt rather the 6p^lioaslles^ of ‘nOvci.iI more such books is yet undls^ 
covered tliroiigh tlio remoteness of tho^e ages, the death of t lie pei sons 
emcemed, and the deeiyof other inoninnents which mii*ht givo us true 
mformaikm.'' 

« 

Hia poveity liad noir, liow<»vpr, become fjroat, and wlien the 
answers to this pifHV of very natural scepticiam appeared, ho Olaiined 
in a work called Aim/nfor that be bad only meant to refer to the 
apocryphal gospels, and soon after for the sake of peace and an ' 
income made areoaulatiouof all In his writings that had beeniudgod 
heretical. He found political occupntiou as a writer in favour of 
the Act of Succession, and accompanied tjbe inisbim which presented 
the Act to the hilectress Sophia, ffe also made hia wa;^ to the court 
of the Glectress’b daughter, the bri]li.iut Queen Sophie (lharlotte of 
Prussia, and made a ropntation there by Ins philosophic and theo- 
lo^hal conversation. Among the great men with whom ho was 
assomated in the palace at (yfaarlottonbiirg were Leibnitz, Handel, 
Beansobre the I’rotebtant theologian, and Pn 2 )endojf the .lesnit. Jle 
disputed with the two latter, and ileliglitcil the (,>iiecn by liib Tiold 
and liberal views. After the accession of Anne he was employed on 
the content by the Whig government, but little of a detailed kind 
is known of his subset^uent career. 

In l&e next reign recommenced the publication of his lilieral 
views, and in 1720 his most remarkable work, the PritUliiNicoit, 
appeared. The work, which was the first published in ICugland 
which showed tlie intlnence of Spinoza, contaius an exposition of the 
dootrii|e8 of a supposed society of pantheists. Toland bad now 
^contp completely alienated even from the most liberal Christian 
position, and was no longer even a Deibt. His philosophy waS m^ 
.Bpinozism, thongh in some minor points he was opposed to and 
had attoclfed his master's system. “ In mundo omnia sunt nnaiUt" 

If he declares, ^'nnnmijue est umne in omnibus. Quod omne in 
nmnibas i^us est; aetnrnus ac immensus; neijue genitos neque 
intefitbros. In eo vivima& movemor et existemns. > AhtCO natnm 
est iimitaquid<ittc, in eumq^ae dennd revolataruin ; omninin .ipse 
pdpcipinm et finis.” 

Tfaisdast treatise set the mark of niter infamy on^its autitoi^, whd^ 
was always distiogoished by apologetic writer^ firCm his 0els^_ 
comrades as the grand villain of the moveaMmt. Bnt time h&l^ 
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€ofbe&6d the harshness of theoloj^ical controversy and* wiped 
the stigma from the name of xoland, and the finest and most warm*^ 
hearted tribato to the seventeenth-century heretic can be quoted 
from ah orthodox theologian Of the twentieth. 

** Toland,” says Mr. llimt, ‘slied suddenly, at the age of fifty-two, in 
his lodging at Putjiey, and A\a,s buried in Putney (*hurc‘h)'arcl. A hundred 
and fifty summer suiis have since then. Xo tombtitone ever iiiMikod 
the place wh(»ve hih ashes repose, lie may Iiavo bceii vain, perhaiTs how’US 
impolitic, certainly he was nnfoitunah' ; but he nys ojio of the world's 
great men. Kvoy man who tliinks and foci-, wbelher ho bo a sceptic 
or a believer, will ^Irop a tear of sympathy by the trravo of poor John 
Toland.” 

His Lath) f^pitaph, written by himself, ended thus: “ His soul is 
reunited his Heavenly Pather, from whom it formerly proceeded ; 
his lx)dy. yielding to X’aturo. is also replaced in the bosom of 
mother earth. He hinidelf will surely rise to eternal life, but he 
will never again be the same Toland.” Few men have had greater 
reason to look forward with pleasure to the loss of individuality 
which is exp(‘ctcd in the last line of this professioti of faitl\, for few 
men’s memories can have had bitterer contents. 

Toland’s works, unfortunately for their general popularity, were 
entirely lacking in all grace c»f style. They appealed only to 
readers whoso interesis were primarily theological and philosophic. 
The contemporary occlosiastical historian, Mosheiin, who was one of 
Toland’s ab'est rritics, condemns their brutal rusticity and un- 
con th ness ’’ and all the orthodox writers poured contempt on thoir 
obvious want of elegance of form. In the llarl of Shaftesbuiy, who 
continued the oampaigii against the traditional theology, the Church 
found an r)pponent as well able to compare with any of its champions 
as a writer as Toland had proved in learning. I.^he iniluence of the 
Chamcrc.risUrfi, which appeared in their first form from l/OS-il, 
was immense ninoTig tlie cultured clas»ses- Shaftesbury did not, like 
the other Deists, attack the orthodox doctrine openly, i^ut he made 
his contempt for it appear sufficiently by ignoring its existence as a 
philosophy of the universe and a force in life, and here and there by 
subtle satire. J^ope gave it as his conviction that Shaftesbury had 
done more to discredit revelation by his silence on the subject than 
any other writer of the age. IHs obviously sincere attacks on 
atheism and his vindication of the inherent distinction between right ' 
and wrong, which Jlobbes had striven to undermine, made him more 
dangerou&«to the Church. No one could possibly charge him, aa 
Toland was charged, with being an atheistic a'nd immoral writer. 
He was a thoroughly religious type, and only from the 'orthodox 
cAaiedpomt imperfect, not erroneous. In preaching Providence, resig- 
nation to tlie Snprepio will^ and an optimistic theory of life^ be was 
iibsnrpasMd by the divines themselves. Thus he made his way intQ 
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where' Ihe other Dfeifite pefer 
bijd .tiD4erii^'e^^^ in l&d'home of its oim 

it^tibn wht(^' would' convince ;onng. nnS .impiessibnftblbS've'adje^i 
dready^aptiVated'hy his fine style, could the clergy make i^ainst' the. 
religions character of a man who wrote in snch a atrain as 

‘' For our part, let us make the most of life aiicl tlie least of death: 
riio certain way for this l)pin<f (as I conceive) to do the most good, and 
;hat thd most freely aiid generously, throwing asiilc selfishness, mercenari- 
n^s, and such servile thouglits as unfit us for this world and much more j 
for a better. I-et every one answer for their own expei-ience and speak ofy 
Imppincss and good as Uioy hud it. Thunk lieavcii. I can do good and 
Bud haaven in it. I know uothiug ,ehe that is heav«;nly. And if this ' 
disposition lits me not for heaven, I desire never to be tittod for it nor 
to com© into the piece. J ask no rowjird from he;iven for tliat, which is. 
reward iliSelf. Let my being ho continued oi* discontinued, as in the main 
is best. The Autlior of it best knows and I trust Him with it. To mo it 
is indiiroront and always shall be so. I have never yet served God or/ 
mau but as \ loved and liked, having been tine to my own and family 
motto, which is ' Love, Serve.’ ’’ 

Anthony Collins, whose first important work appeared in the year 
of. Shaftesbury's death, had, like hiro, the advantage, in attempting 
to. nndorraino the current theology, of starting the campaign with a 
good and nnsuspeefed religious character, lie was well born, had 
boon educated at Kton and (.‘ambridge, and had gained the friend- 
ahip and warm admiration of Jjocke. A year before his death the 
old philosopher wrote to his young pupil in sacli terms as these : 

, “ I am overjoyed willi an intimation I have received also, that gives me 
hopes of seemg you hero tho next week. Ycni ixr(\ a eluiritablo good friend, 
and are resolved to ni.ake the decays and dregs of my life the pleiis;iuto.st 
part of it. For 1 know nothing calls me so much hack to a j)leasant sense 
of enjoyment, mid make^ my days so gay and lively, asyonrgood com[>any. 
Come, then, and multijtly happy minutes upon, and rejoice here in the 
good yott' ilo, me.” 


A few months Inter Locke wrote him a commendation which any 
living thinker in his prime might have envied : 


" You complain of a gimt many defects, and that very complaint is the 
highest I'ecomraendatioii I could de.'.ire to make me love and esteem you 
and desire your frioudsliij). And if 1‘were now setting out in the. world, 
I should thiiik it my great happinevss to h.'we such a companion ak you 
cwbp had a true relish of Truth and would in earnest seek it with me, from 


whom I might receive it uiidisgui.«;ed, and to whom I might communicftte 
. what I thought true freely. Believe it, my good friend, to love Truth for'. 
^ /tiath’s sake is the principal part of liiiman perfection, in thfe urorld and‘ 
“ the keed-plot of all other virtues, and, if I mistake not, you have os 
• of it as I ever met with in any body. What, then, is wanting to make you 
equal Jo the host ; a friend for any one to be proud of 


Pont years before the appearance of Me JMmturse 
agr^at Impre^ion 
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aasoribing tiuthoritj to the Choifch ia tbatfets df 
was a fmudaleht brbguig forward aa his gi*auad9 

: f^l6 that it waa not to be foaud in two MSS. of the Articles amo’s^.} 
Parker 8 papers, sub^scribed by two (.Convocations in lbG2 and 157Jy'- 
The replies were mimerona, and Collier, the non-jariiig Church 
historian, attacked the theory strongly in the latter part of his great.;' 
work. In 171.L (Jollins went to Holland and gained the friendship 
of LeClerc, who coniiuendod him in tern^s as high as those of LockC; 
The Dhcovvpj: oa^Fruilnul iAtj did not any wore than Shaftesbury’s' 
CJinrarU’rUf Ira, openly qr.estiou the curn*tit theological beliefs or . 
declare lhat they were unabio to bear the examination of free 
reason. Jl'i chief olVeiico was that it aJvocated a frte criticism of 
the Script i!ies and insinuated that they wero of nneertain authority,, 
owing to the probability of ot>iTnpt.lon by the Fathers and from the 
many* different readings in the t.e\t jiiat cc.l!eet(jd and piiVdished by 
Dr, Mills, in a long list of the great ** free thinkers” of the worlds 
Collins included the ancient prophets, who, ho pays, “ writ with as 
great liberty against the estabiiahod religion of the Jews, which the 
people looked on as the institution of Hod Himself, aa if they looked 
upon it all to be an impos-ture,” and many of the most diatinguished 
modern ]>hiIosoj>hers and theoh'giana. One of the beat pieces of 
satiro in the liook is the eulogy of the newly formed Society for the 
'jq*opfigatioti of the tJospel, as a body founded for the ‘‘purpose of. 
acquainting the beatheii that it is their duty to think freely both on. 
the notions of God and religion which they hsid received from their 
anceatorji:, or which anj established by law among them, and on those ; 
new notions of (.h>d and reiigiou brought to the)u by the n^issionaries of 
the Church of lOugland, The institution of this society/' he adds, 

“ supposes free thinking to bo tlio duty of (dl men on the face of the 
earth, and upon that account I cannot sufliciently commend the 
design,” A subtle attack on the Christian ethic is made in praising . 
Epicurus for being eminent in that “ most divine of oil virtues^, 
friendship,” on the ground that even our holy religion itself doea 
not anywhere particularly require of us this virtue.” The essay, v 
though it was immediately driven into contempt by Ilentley^a; 
famous reply, ia really an exceedingly clever and forcible piece of;, 
writing. Bentley's criticism which was so effective and has heen i 
. the subject of to much eulogy was, however skilful, a very unfair 
piece of •controversial writing. Its roughness and insolence of . 
tone, are quite beyond justification, for Collins, whatever hia 3 
^‘.opinions, had written as a gentleman. Some of the contentions/ 
rortl^ JD'iscourse are misrepresented in a most shameful way, aiid 
\hten :'prjlu&rs' en'ors are taken advantage of to ridicule Oollins'a 
,and reasoning powers. Mark Fattison^s ^^gment that 
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.Bentley’s criticism is finer than his Pludaris discourse^ is only 
possible to a man who has never read ^[;he work criticised. 

After another trip to Holland Collins foltowed np the impression 
which the last work had made by a blow at the very root of all 
theologies, the doctrine of the freedom of the will. In his 
Pldlusoijliit; Etuininj conovfnitifj Jltunuii Lihc^'ty^ a work which 
deserves to give him a recognised position among English philo- 
sophical writers, he contended, in the now familiar manner, that all 
phenomena of volition arc the results of a mechanical battle of 
motives, the mind being invincibly determined by its predominant 
motive, and entirely without liberty of choice. 'This w'ork is the 
only one of Collins’s, and almost the only one wfiich the theological 
controversy of the first half of the eighteenth century produced, 
worth perusal tb-day. Ijocke had not satisliod the theologians by 
hia opinions 011 the fund amen tal qucbliou of liberty, and their exact 
nature has never been thoroughly deteriitinod. Whether he believed 
that the mind in any given instance can act othewvnse than it does 
is doubtful. (Jolliiis, his pupil, is a thorough-going determinist, 
admitting only what he calls external liberty," or the pov»'er of 
making choice effectual. To tlie usual objeclioii from conscience to 
his theory ho replies that self-accusation ‘'is only the sense of having 
acted against some rules which on relloctioji we apprehend it would 
have been better for us to have followed, though it did not api>ear 
so when we did the action.” Among the most resolute of (.'ollins’s 
numerous opponents was the profound Samuel Clarke, wlio, though 
sometimes ranking himself >Yith the Deists, whatever ids lapses 

from orthodox standards on other questions, was unhesitatingly 
orthodox on this cardinal doctrine of all theologies. Collins seems 
to have held tlie orthodox view of pcrEoiiality, and not to have 
regarded the mind as jnerely a sum of experience unrelated to an 
individual substance, and can hardly therefore be connected with 
the modern necessitarian school represented by such a work as Taine’s 
brilliant oti Jfitimn IntelUyuicv. 

In 172'L Collins, with his character for respectability now gone, 
turned to biblical criticism and published in a Dheourse on the 
Grounds and lleiiHOtu of the CbriaLian Jiditjion a vigorous attack on 
the argument from prophecy, following it up three years later ,by 
The Literal Scheme of Prophecy Considered, an answer to the 
numerous replies. In both works he endeavoured to show that the 
prophecies relied upon by theological apologists, which he assumes 
to be the only serious supports of orthodoxy, were all ^pable of 
other-, senses than those traditionally placed upon them, and that 
many of them, paiticularly those of Daniel, were written after the 
events.” Such of thorn as were not of these classes and haa been . 
undoubtedly fulfilled he declared to be mere examples of nature 
divination.” Just as the old Boman priesthood,^ he says, ^Meamt 
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that art ia schoolB or UTider (^scipliae, so the Jews did prophesying 
in the schools' and colleges of the prophets.’^ Collins was, it' would 
seem, the earliest English writer to set forth the now almost 
nnivorsally received opinion of the Book of Daniel, that it was 
written in the second century for the encouragement of the Jewa 
under the tyranny of Antiochiis Epiphanius*. Scientific criticism in 
the region of biblical criticism, insight into the nature o? the Ifebrew 
imagination and literary methods were then imborr:, and fhe Hook . 
of J)ani(i was universally considered as of necessity either an 
imposture or a true prophecy of future events. That ordinary 
narratives of pawt events should have been thrown into prophetic 
form for literary effect by the eastern mind two thousand years 
before was something which tlio prosaic Chandlers, Lardiiers, and 
Newtons, with all their erudition, could not uTiderstamL Collins 
died in 1720, His character was universally admitted to be of 
great uprightness and nobility, and his bitterest enemies never 
dared to attack him as a man. llo hold a high civic appointment 
in his native county of Il'iscx, and this, with las distinguished birth 
and ample nieiins, saved liim from tlio contempt of the other Deistic 
writers, lie seeru^^i, though intensely devoted to his critical and 
philoso])hic opinions, to have had a considerable fear of losing his 
ancestral respectability, for nearly all his ivorks appeared anony- 
mously, and several times, when their contents Jiad caused con- 
siderable indignation, he expressed regrot that his writings should be 
regarded as daugerons and immoral in their tendency, Ble eeems 
even to have prouiiised his opponents not to republish his essay on 
Liberty. According to ( 'halmers^ Life he resolntely upheld all his 
opinions when urged to recant at his death. ^ 

The way had been prepared for tliis minimising of currronfc 
Christian doctrir'e by the two treatises of the iinfortanate Thomas 
Woolstoii, the most vigorous and effective of all tlio lesser Deistic 
writers. As (Collins had attacked the argument frcmi prophecy, 
Woolston set himself to complete the clestmction of supernatural 
religion by disposing of the miracles. An opposilion to all the 
Gospel miracles had been by no means a note of the earlier Deistic 
school. -Many of the Deists had with Locke allowed that the 
republication of the religion of nature ” had been attended with 
wonders. But. Woolston would have nothing to do with miracles, 
great or small. In his two on the (loi^ini J/ov'/A’?, without 

any of Tindai’s regard for the feelings of orthodox believers, he 
treats the Gospel narrative in the most contemptuous manner and 
pours liberal abuse on all the orthodox champions. He contended 
that! if the miracle stories were taken in theii* literal sense as an 
. account qf fact, the marvellous events could only have l^aen absurd 
tricks, miserable farces or vulgar deceptions/’ The story of the 
• raising of Lasarus is described as '*Bnch a contexture of folly and 
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itt al}; rouaBflp 

SDa';MC|^v#'«8""« ooQif&Qat^n pf^l^ 
„wW'WeV«>.’* TJ» (Ajy ^ 

to'«iu^ M'Orieswas “to sacrifico thoirliMtorl^d 
no ioo|D^er to consider them tban ba the repreeentatipn^ Da&dttj. 
form ^f. jg^iiae' of real events,' of 'certain ;spmt!P»t:?^ 
Augnstitie ^ancl pthers of the Fathers are constantly 
aaitotionvsi^ jthis mode of interpreting the Gospels, tfiongh 
S^dmwion of the fact that they held the literal truth of the.mtf^fifip^ 
well as saw allegorical meanings in them. The two treatise^, 
id thousands, and nearly a hundred replies to them hatre 
encuneratefh Sherlock’s famous Trial of Ihe Witnmes of 

being the chief. Woolston paid dearly for his teldn^i;|^ 
ia putting his name to such open attains on the current creed. Ho was?^ 
^ heavily fine, and being, like most of his Deistip comrades, extremely f 
jimpeconious^ was thrown into prison, where lie lingered until bis j./ 
death in 1733. The anonymous writer of a small Life of Woolsldhyt^ 
^ted l7;»3, declares that “ the greatest obstruction to his cle^iv0^•.^^. 
aiiCe ffOto confiaemeiit was the obligation which he was under t6 ; 
give sefturity fi»r.his not olfonding ag#iin by any future writings^ an;!! 
ofBce which ho would not impose on any friend because he was 
resolved not only to write again, but as freely as ho had before.^* 
TIU chariSter is described by the same writer, evidently a Deist: 
himself, as that of an ex^'mplaiy, meek and temperate person ; and: 
ho has often declaretl to myself and many others of his friends that r 
If he was possessed of more than £C0 a yetfr he could not spend 
more on himself, so great was the pleasure which lie found in 
temp^vance/’ ' Wopistoo, though he compared the /iospels to -,. 
fftflhro/if Travch, was at heart a really roligioos man. lie claims ^ 
;^iat all Ms writings were ‘^for the honour of tlie Holy Jesus and m v 
^ d^fenpo of Christianity,” and’ his last words, as quotSd by his gaoler,-^ 
'Wfuro: is a struggle which all men must go through* and' 

/ which I 'he^v not only patiently but willingly,” Tho worics , 

^ liyoolstoa J..a6d Tindal were succeeded by a crowd of treati^;., 
^maldng for the same oonclwsions from minor pens, many of ' 
pudh and forcpful than elegant or scholarly* . / ; . 

TUotat&^MovgBii^ a poor farmesrs son, who had been Charifl 

minist^, published' in 
l%fL 0 ^ph^j in which he denied quaintly that the 
V ertr r® 7 ®lation ” and 

were ^^tricis .pf . inopostu^j:^ 

we'3 in w SiaTogu^^^ form/ then so mui^h affect^ji the d&Ml ^ 

^^htylej a O^Hian Deist ” and a Christian Jew/* 

* have fesoaped punishment by the ssoular .. 

^ the 'Nonconformist j 
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tjbira lfiem|^er of <^V%wom Dsiftiio tafio^ 

^ yiwv cl tiiie odieiv/Vas'^tlEie^ laftt to make iGiis 

Ik^^c ^^rtker* Hia great work OhriMimitij as Old Cmiiion, *the laat 
ke wiote, appeared the year after the death of Toland and OoIIixia*^'^- 
Ii£lc0*€!ibboii later» Tiodal in early life was for a time a Bomatt^ 
l^atibolio, and on becoming conscioas 6 t '^the absurdities of Pepety*’ 
with all kinds of Christian orthodo;^y. Unlike Gibbon, Tindid' . 
‘‘had a brilliant Univorsity career, graduating Doctor of Civil Law'/' 
and becoming a Fcfllow of All iSouls College. Before composing hie 
maffnuhi ojjv^^ he had written btrongly against the High Church 
party, and had gained a wide reputation as a jurist, having been" 
early in LTe consulted by (lovernmeiit on a point of international 
law, Chnstlaaihi an <HJ as Ortafion maybe said to have raised 
the Deistic movement to its high-water raaik. It became imme* 
diately popular, and it's effects on the religious thought of the country 
eeem for a time to have b^on impienso. Nearly si hundred and fifty 
replies have been oiiuiuoratod, all the leading theologians deeming 
it their duty to make au priori to crush the book, 

Tindal, like mo'-i of tin* other Deists, professed the greatest 
devotion to Christianity at tlie outset of his treatise, and declared 
that ‘^stripped of the additions which policy, mistake, and the cir- 
cumstance'^ of iijno have made io it, it is a most holy religion, and 
all its doe^^Iuo^ p^iinly speak theuibclvpj to be the will of an 
InUnitely wis> and good Ojil.” Rut tlio Jociriues of which, ho 
desired to strip iii were the central doctriiieg of the orthodox 
theology. Oiiglual Christ kiniLy he maiutuiued, only the con- 
firmiug and reviving of the r ligious SHmi>uents which rose natnrally 
in the hearts of all meii, and the just view ir»f the Deity which right 
reason must always anive at. It contained nothing that men could 
not discover and had not discovered for themselves. All such 
dostriues as the 1'rinity and the Atonome»’li w^ore, it follovred, accre* 
tions. A revelation in the orthodox seiiso was, he docKired, entirely 
unuccess^ary, and would avguo that C )d had failed originally to , 
provide men with a Bufllcieni guide to the groat truths of existcace» 
religion,” he s*iys, “can come from a b^'ing of absolute wisdotn^ 
and perfection, but what is absolutely perfect. A religion absolute]^ ' 
^'P^rfeot can admit of no alteration, and cun be capable of no additkte^^ 
\ pr diminution. If God has given mankind such a law, He wn^ 
SkewiBO hSve given them a snflicient means of knowing it ; He Wotnia 
rWifie have defeated his own interest in giving it, since e 

unintelligible ceases to be a law.” Early in life ^dat ‘ 
{0 kjive held this view of the unnecessaiy character of esi^rn^ 
K^n* ^At pxford it was sSid by one who kxmw^bfmAheki he 
ii* ^JivriPsatlQtt **that there npiystttt^be 
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aQ;]K remled'teligioa, that Qod has gjren man reason for his Kaide, 
jthat this goida is snfiSeient for man’s directton vulQioat revalalsMi, 
and tbati therefore, eince God does nothing"in vain, there can be so 
snob thing as revelaifon, to which he added that he made no donbt 
'hut that witidn such a number of years all men of sense 
settle in natural religion.” Among the scholars of the college to 
whom Tindal would propound these views was Young of the JXigfU 
I7iouffhti>, and he confessed that the poet used to give him very con- 
siderable trouble with hh objections. 

Tindal’s Chnstuhnly not nou% is the typical representative 
of the strictly Deistic school of the time, and id a general way of 
the theological thought of the ag(>. It was based on Locke’s 
philosophy, and in its fiindamontal ideas does not depart from 
current theological conceptions, its Deity is the traditional Koman 
Deity, external to the universe, and the idea of revelation —for he 
admitted that Ohristianity was a levelation, though of nothing new— - 
is the corrent meohuuical idea. To men who accepted the theological 
Ond phUOBOplUCal ideas of the uge^ it was, liowovoi, a work which it 
Whs difficult to answer, and one can well undef>taiul that to many 
thinkers of the class of Warbnrton. 'I’indal shonld have seemed really 
what the learned bishop satirically called him, a “ mighty author.” 

Thomas Chubb, one of the most e\traonlinary men of tho age, 
and well deserving the description Pope gave of him as “the 
wonderful phenomenon of Wilts,” in that ho became a learned man 
and an expert controversialist without education and while earning 
his living as a tallow chandler, did as mnuli as any Doiatic wfitSr 
to propagate Deism among the lower classes. Prom Ariauism he 
passed on to pure Deism, finally questioning immortality and assert- 
ing the nselessness of prayer. No revelation, ho urged, was 
required to inculcate any of the Christian precepts of morality, all 
of thepi being obvious without it. (’hubb wisely reserved his 
most heretical works for posthumous publication, bnt daring his life 
he wrote with great boldness and at times proved a very awkward 
antagonist even to the most learned divines. The once famous 
OdntcoversialiBt, Dr. Stebbing, for example, received the unpleasant 
to give np some of his nnmerons livings and richly paid 
BKeoure Church offices if he really desired to show his devotion to 
^uistianity. This smrt of aigument naturally appealed strongly to 
the lower classes, and must have caused considerable disindination 
to join issue with its sturdy advancer among many of the bishops 
end other dignitaries who were reposing poaoef ally in studloas ease 
in manaions among the lakes hnndreds of miles away from tiieir 
cures. « 

. At the moment when the clergy were most husify wgeged in 
d^nding the super-rational articles of the orped as pftvmf revealed 
end nepepaty to be believed, «nd the minds of IfdV <fhe thinking 
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’ . « * 
parfc d{.£he nation wero in a ftate of oomplola indsoiaion rogardixig, 

themj (me of tlie sabtiest of the Deiatio wiritera, a ]roni% nui 
nnkndwn man, named ftmiry Dodwell, took brilliaut advantage of' 
the of^rtnnity to strike a decisive blow at revelation. In a work 
entitled OknUictnitjf JNvt Fonnded on, Argmnail he cleverly tamed 
the hnndreds of learned and laborions treatises which the divines 
had pat forth iu vindication of their super-rational revealed doctrines 
to the service of Deism. Under the pretence of zeal for orthodox 
Christianity, but really from a very difierent motive, he contended 
that the historic Christian scherae could not be proved divine fay 
reason, and that men were not intended to be converted to it 
mere evidence, as though its doctrines were scientific propositions. 

" Assent to revealed ti*nth founded upon conviction of the under- 
standing is,” be wrote, “ a false and unwarrantable notion.’* 
The only ground and rule of faith was the illaraination of the 
Holy Spirit, This seemed nothing less than the forced surrender 
by a zealous Ohnrehman of the whole controversial field to the 
enemy. No argumentative device could hove been better contrived 
to dispose the average undecided Engliali mind against tlie old 
beliefs. Mysticism of all kinds has always been obnoxious to the 
English mind, and never more so than in the early eighteenth 
centnry. To base the ancient doctrines npou it in this way was to 
strike the most eU'ective blow at them. It associated Christianity 
with liehmenism on one side and with the rising Methodists on the 
ulhor. Though tho average miud was easily deceived by the treatise 
many of the divines both of tlte Church and dissenting bodies saw 
tho intention of Dwlwell’s essay and theio was the usual crop of 
replies. I )r. I loddridge, who was in the habit of declaring' that the 
evidences of Christianity were so clear that they conld be made 
plain to any honest ploughman, led the van of attack with an able 
exposure of the work, and even the mystical William Law wrote 
indignantly against its doctrines. 

But successful as Dodwell's work undoubtedly was as a blow 
against the Church, it seems to have been the last of any importance 
written in the interests of Deism. Bolingbroke’s posthumous works 
which appeared ton years later, though the most brilliant of the whole 
Deistio series, mark tho end of Daistlc rationalism as a combative' 
force in literature. In David Hume’s essays, a powerful force hack 
begun to operate on the mind of the country which was as destractivo 
of the old Deism os it was of orthodoxy. Xo doubt at the omdanght 

Home* many of the Deistically inclined, from sheer iutelleotaal 
dflspur, retamed to orthodox allegiance. Buyer’s groat argnmeht 
had plso appeared a few years before Dodwell’s essay, which itself 
yraa aa an argoment for Atheism as the Deism which he ia 
ai^iposed to hav^ intended it to battress. “ Home’s seei^cismi” says 
bi& work on JDeism, “ brings the Deistio development in 
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to tookjia/rf o{^1oq that hy 4jM^ | Mjfe r 

fnicM liad faDctn into 

’&<(b«fAxK!ei ift IiIr of I'rte Tkoiiyht, tto'Mivrw,' iW|pl^ 

tnl) frnSflSoaal "viaw cm thUi sti^eet !o eifoneonsi <iaS' 
tkSm. nmnioeS a popular creed uatil a muoh later periodt 
}itbxfsiB ^ideitoe to'i&ow that when Uorke in 1700 asked bis fant^l^e 
<^ttesti<m< — "who bom within the last forty years has read ojie 'muiSi 
ni CoUios and Toland and Tiudal, of Chubb and Morgan, ftnd &e 
whole race who called thenibolvea TreeUiinkers. Who now reilds 
Bolingbroke ? who ever read him through ? Ask the booksellers 
London what has become of all these lights of tho world?** And 
ad^ted "In a few jeirs their few suzcessors will go to the family 
Tdult of all the Capnlets ’* — Buliugbroke at least was still one of the 
l^^test favourites in the fashionable world. The fact, however, 
rSmaiUs that wiitten defences of Deism which in the 0rst half of 
centnry bad appeared by ecorcs, prsv-tjcally ceased after 1754. 
tlSielr place seems to have been taken by rnitarian and Broad Church 
treatises, such as Priestlej’s and J’aii*’®, approaching luncfa mote 
nt^rly to orthodox poritionj Ibsn Tindal and Bohngbroko. hlore- 
otrer, it does not follow from tbe fact that he was read, that his 
pluloSophy of the hniverse was gnnorally arcoptcMl On the whole 
there scents to be v-'iy good reason for tho tralltional -uppisition 
that Bollngbrohe was not only tho Iasi con si dots bio l)ei«tic writer, 
but among the last of the old-fashioned Deislie thinkers aleo. 

!fTio work by which Bolingbioke made the widtst ittipcession was 
his brilliantly written jAUns on the Usi ami .Stvdi/ 0 / lfo.lo)if, full 
■<|| the most contemptuons alluMOus to the Old Testament, to tbe 
tralueof the (lospols as historical documents, .and to the cletgy who 
" abuse by misrepresentation and fol«o quotation the bi'otory they 
can no kmger corrupt,” as the arch enemies of true historical indg* 
Tuents. The Old Testament ho called '• a heap of fables which can 


'lliretebd to nothing but some inscrotable tiuths and tborefore useless 
mankind ” and " full of additions, iiiterpolations and transposi- 
.'t^Cns.” The Gospels he brought down to the second and even the 
eentnry. The most uniutelligeut loader, who was dead to all 
reasoning of the philosophical woiks was startled and iti:^resbed 
by Statements of this sort, especially when th^ were made in 
•^Lost dignified manner, and the whole work in which they appeanA) 


' ,1f*pte the most scrupulous appearauce of impartiality. 

li^oUngbtoke's posthumously published philosophic works, ^eye 
pAiim|>B been an^uly depreciated. Jlvery writer who has 


cl this oedes, they aire pelr««ided wfi 
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gTW> the ipimstett »g», ^ Jl|{ 
of tibo wxdt ik> tiSitti 
il^^ring doatb, n»» tb|io«g:lk ih«to,‘w] 
of fhe oH Stoicv It luui been the fe^oar to 
; ae merely playing^a paitkia these derated tMtin^gfe^ 

• wnSI m Is trne enough that there was ftltnost as mudi indnoerity ha 
' him 04 in the diadple to whom he addressed his philosophio tho 1 :^;Kts. 

[ A<vmyUtde reflection on human nature will show, however* tliat 

* even the assumption of such an attitude conld only have come frpm 
a gennine feeling of its dignity Bat Bolingbroke maiotained the - 

' attitsde of his wriDiogs on his death-bed, and there is not the least 
. evidence that his undoubted love of alfectation did moie than tneroly ’ 
' Cbieur the preisoutment of a philosophy geoninely believed. 

^lingbroke was a thorough-going Deist with a hatred of all'' 
^'i^eodes that verged on Pantheism. Collins and Toland he. looked. 
1-^pon as Atheists, and liked them even less than the clergy.' ^ISie.} 
.igrand pillar of his philosophic system was the assertion that we catilf 
<^;hiave no trne idcas.of the moral attribntes of the Deity, Uis gOodndss . 
'jond jnstice, as we can of His physical attributes, His wisdom and His 
.lipower. All the knowledge God has given ns moans to acquire of 
Uis attributes, he says, is to be derived from ITis works, sand ' frota . 
; the tenor of the providence by which lie governs them.' We hive. 
BO direct knowledge of Him : - , 

“ Eveiy pavfc of tlie iiumeriKC universe and the order and liarmonydf 
tlio AvUole, >us fiu* ;is wo avo ablo to carry our observations and discoveries^ , 
are not ojdy conformable to our ideas of wisdom and power, but theseV 
ideas were iinpn^ssed originally and principally by them on every 
.mind, and men were led to conclude 'with the utmost certainty 
'Being of iniinite wisdom and y>ower made, prcwsoi'ved, aivl governeA|^*^ihe‘' 
systotn« As far as 'svo can discern, we discern these in all Ilis worksi and' 
. where we cannot discern them ft is manifestly duo to our imperfection, not ■ 
,to His. . God cannot bo in any insaiwce unwise or .imjK)tont. This, now,, 
is real Icnowledgo, or there is no such thing as kru>wdedge. Wc acquire if. 
immediately in tlie objects tliorasclve?, in God tind in Mature, the work of) 
•God* Wo know what wisdom uad power aro ; W'o knoAv both instinctiyelyj. 
and by the help of our senses that such as 'wo conceive them to be sueb^ 
they appear in the v^ ork, and tljei'efoi e we kuo^v demonstratively that such.;' 
'■ they., tire .ill the worker/' * 

’ ■■■ • ^ v?S 

. . .^0^ ideas of goodness and justice, ‘‘obtainiW^ 

obligations under which we lie to one another by 
of onr nature,’" are not necessarily answerable, to 
^ the Deity. We can only, Bolingbroke says, asowbe:^*^^’ 
to Him whenever He intended that we 

His works communicate these ideas os neces ^ .---jt- .. 

of the universe commanicates the ideas of wisdom 
^ ^ communicated we may^ssam^ 

jg ^ metivei^ starxctly conformable to all tho 

3 — .IL.a.i.'L- 
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This theoxy is eesn at ooce on eztflnination to be a blow at the 
>TeXy toot of Chxistiaidty in all its forms. , That part OE tha Hsity’s 
providence which impresses iis mth onr imperfect ideas of goodness 
and jostice ^ refuresemts, says Bolingfaroke, goodness and jnstice 
as goodness and jnstice dzist in the Deity. When, <n |he 
other hand, His providence impresses ns with the very contrary 
qualities of mielty and injustice, we, nevertheless, are to brieve 
that tBat part of it also expresses the same goodness and jnsiioe as 
the exactly contrary phenomena which agree with human notions of 
goodness and justice. lu other words our notions of benevolence 
and cruelty, though contradictory, both agree with benevolence as it 
is in the Deity, and as it is therefore in its real nature. Bolingbroke 
thus sets before ns for our adoration an all-perfect Being whose 
attributes we condemn when exhibited in men, and makes all the 
ideas of men on the subject of moral right and wrong ridicnlons. 

However content a philosopher like Bolingbroke might be in 
contemplating and resigning himself to the will of a Deity, whose 
moral attribntes are not the same ns in man’s ideas, snoli a Being 
failed entirely to satisfy the requisitions of the religions natures of the 
majority. An omnipotent Being who was possibly malevolent, as 
the poet Gray pointed out in one of the ublest rejoinders to 
Bolingbroke, was no consolation to anybody. 

Deism in Bolingbroke thus at length became irreligions, and 
ceasing entirely to satisfy the elementary religions instincts of men, 
became a mere philosophy, and lost the hold it had gained in the 
bands of some of the earlier writers on the masses. Bolingbroke in 
&ct did more to discredit DeUin and to arnnse hostility against all 
bold speculation on theological and philosophic questions than any 
of his opponents. Even linrke, in his speech supporting the 
liberation of Nonconformists from the obligation of subsciipiion 
to the Anglican Articles, in his fear of the social consequences of the 
acceptance of Bolingbroke’s doctrines, declared that while orthodox 
Dissenters shonld be freed from all restraint Freethinkers were 

outlaws of tlie human race” and were ‘‘never to be supported, 
never to be tolerated.” 

The work of the Deistic school, which thns came to an end with 
Bolingbroke, is concisely summed up by Noaok, in his history of the 
movement, as follows : — 

**Toland stripped Christianity of its mysteries, which, he said, had only 
been the moans of c<lucation aud civilisation; Collins acquired for the 
Deists the name of Freethinkers and refuted the ordinary proofii of the 
^phecies and miracles which are given in support of supernatural Wre* 
latiob ; Shaftesbury considered the chief and eternal truth of Chri^uaaity 
to consist in moralityv upon which happiness is eternally and necessarily 
detondsnt; Wodston and Annet joinm !ISnda! in his refutatidn of 
pwpl^ies and miracles ; !l^al, tw great upcstlift of tig) DaUfs dwerlbdd 
i;||Phej»iamtv to be as old as the CrtAi^,imd idettl^eel n^'thchaktml 
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i^igioa pf reason, oonsistinj^ of the fnlfilment of onr duties towards Qod 
and initin | Ohobb tried to prove this to be the express teaching (rf didst, 
while M!(>rgan applied the DeibticiU principle to riie Old Teei^nnent, and 
BoUngbroKO introduced it Jfnong the cnltivftted classes,” 


il^toagh thora seems mnch at first sight in the contentions of the 
Deistiie school which modem Englisk theology has sanctioned, the 
resemblance is wholly confined to certain conclusions in the field of 
biblical criticism, and regarding alleged special incidental mani- 
festalaons of Himself by the Deity in the history of the world! The 
central theology of the Deists as a school was wholly of an eighteenth* 
century character. ,Of the modern view of the Deity as immanent, and 
as gradually manifested in ovperience, there is little to be found in 
them. They still conceived of the Deity as transcendent and 
infinitely separated from the universe in the manner of the orthodox 
theology enrrent in their time. The Doity was still the old Deity 
of Koman origin, standing in the same relation to the world as the 
Boman Kmporor to his Empire. The difibrence between them and 
the Church was that they denied the theory that lie govcmetl by a 
series of constant interventions which the orthodox called miracles. 
Toland and Collins, who had been infittenced by Spinossa to some 
extent, are the only members of the school who seem at times to speak 
with a modern voice. 

The real value of the school lies in the noble battle it fought for 
freedom. At a time when all utterances on tbeologic and philosophic 
aubjocts which did not, at least, wear the mask of agreement with 
orthodox ideas, were jmnishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
invariably punished by forfeiture of reputation, the most awful con* 
demnation by the Clturch, and the detestation of the greater part 
of society, the Deists did not shrink from asserting their natural 

right to express their convictions, ^lodem theologians who .have 
departed as widely from the old moorings as they, without sacrifice 
of any kind, have never given the honour due to tlie Deists for their 
work in this canse of freedom. To-day, when all examples of 
intolerance and repression of free utterance on the part of the Homan 
and Greek Churches are instantly the subjects of indignant protest 
from all the religions denominations in England, an act of repa- 
ration by those denominations to the memory of the ‘'despised 
Deists ” for the intolerant attitude of their members of two centaries 
ago would surely be just and fitting. 


JouN Max ATT£N»ouoDoa. 
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ALFEED NOBEL : HIS* LIFE 
AND WILL. 


ThcbR will be accomplished in the month of December one of 
tibe strangest psiadoxes that has ever occnrred in the history of 
‘bnmarn nature. Daring his lifetime* !Mr. Alfred Nobel spent his 
whole career in intensifying the greatest instrument for destraction 
that lias as yet been produced, and the wealth, which he had 
'ituuMSed as a result of his scientific experiments, he loft by will 
in a Worthy effort to promote the peace oi the world. 

The men who oome after him and are to be part inheritors in his 
savings are forbidden to follow after the same pursuits in which 
Mn Nobel engaged, but are to vie with one another to determine the 
surest means so as to make international warfare an anachronism and 
to guide the minds of men into the path of scientific research and of 
other poaoefol attainments This desire of Alfred Nobel is worthy 
of such a* name, and, if we take a somewhat different view of the 
testator's eccentric action, wo may fairly argue that his purpose asset 
out in this tostamentaiy document is not so diametrically opposed to 
the oonrse that be adopted doling Ida lifetime. lie recognised that 
law 6tdl liTed m a eemi-barbaiio age, that peace confeiezioes 
War# regarded with 'contempt, that the oocertainties of sncoesa 
slase prevented nations from ilyiug at each others’ throats or 
ffrom taking aggressive libertieB which the nnsheathed sword alone 
etmld (heck. It came to this : — ^if men must have war, let it be 
/oltSuoh a nature that it would prove so destructive and so sharp 
JAtd so horrible that the whole world would revolt against the 
repetition of the ghastly crime, and would with a tmsnhnous 
angaiesoence refer all disputes to a tribunal of peace. 

. Hr. Nobel could have put forward this argument quite ftjrly 
in any wf^ compromising his consvenoe as he busily 
'^dtnaelf to the day of bis death In converting nitro*glyee)tiiiaigto‘ u 
of annihilation. It was not an easy task, and in ^tieir'*hC’ ihe" 
Institution to which we shall refer later, a Ini^ 
ea^,(|||ser will show him to have been a man. (irf* 
pamesWnca to tim end. who override a]) dijBhwttieii thifcd 
^ uaoite of a fam% who were noted 1, 
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finA fjf tlie Iwit Qentmy &th«e V«i Ik«A. % 

Iib tn architect imd obta^^ Vi3<»wttioiiWh 
ilrohitectnrah office. Lika ^ali • offii4ii4> ha IcNckAd^l^ 
pMI|i^^)^her than wealth from aoch an ap^^dbctmeut, hat ha ntaia'' 
iba'ino^ 0 ^ his leisora moments in davistng ideas of a mmre* or Itth 
P!i|q|^\ natoie. On one occasion he ]^at so much faith into a UiAw 
i^vantion that he h^ contrived, that he left bis post in 18<li3 andT 
travelled to St. Petersburg hoping to make a fortune. He* was 
hold man to have jonmeyed so far without having put his idea to tiia 
test, and either he bad too ninoh confidence in the invention or eltM^, 
he was ignorant *o{ the prejudices of Government oltioials who in. 
every country balk the enterptise of a civilian whenu^er ho tries to 
give to them advantage over other nations. 

Fortunat' ly, 'Mr. Nobel was rewarded for his courage for be wSs 
employed to lay buhteriiinean mines loiueal in shape which contained 
a mixture of ordinary tin, black powder, chlorate of potaab, and 
sulphuric acids m a box surrounding a glass tube which held sngdit 
crystola 

For this task he received the handsome sum of a hundred 
thousand roubles, hut it passed through his hands as quickly as the 
giains of powder which he daUy sampled. In a short while he 
teoanie so emhariabsed that he actually had to pawn the watch which 
the Tsar had presented to him In recoguitioi) of bis woik. 

It was nut long before the Rnssian Government again required 
bis services The Crimean War bad commenced. The Mmistera 
were in .v state bordeiing upon panic, fur those responsible at the 
War OtUce were found to have been negligent in their duties and to 
have casually overlooked in the hour ot peace to lay down any mines 
in the harbours One man alone could save them, but he had 
reached an age when he was content to delegate his duties to his 
son Kobert, who was then not more than twenty>fivo years of age. 

Ilohert Nobel possessed the sangmue temperament of his father, 
and, without hesitation, leplied, “ I can manage these defences fhr 
you, bat yon must give to me a ship." This was immediately granted, 
to him, and, although he had never been in the TSavy or any other 
service, he was at once promoted to the rank of an Admiral of the 
Fleet, an honour which could have been consideied not too high ft 
m^rit, since he saved Hroonstadt from attack and capture, and almoelr 
shoc^eded in efi'eoting a greater distinction, the successfiil aooom* 
piiehiQeQt of which would have given to the British public ati imlieidl 
qaUse to monnu ^ 

Md down ahont a hundred small snbmarine cables, aa4 lef^ frfte 
^ iptore than a strait for the passage of ships which had to for « 
the harbour. Thwe preparaUons had acam^ly^beiMi ooQI'* 
a BHtish man<of*wac hove in sight), to 

^ote- her, i» the same Una and ^ 
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' , danced a small Fimaish ship which ps^ a.heaTy 

of' orders, for it was blown. 

s^^ 'o^'th« '^ Wellingion, and r^o enabled thecf^^Hish 

. pdmnmhder to steie/away clear of the impending dapger. . .;'.Qd,:^d 
not, hoWeiyer, ieaye'the narbonr before he had made an eSbi^ ^Anet 
' the cables, bnt the crew that was sent ont to. carry ont the .Qjrde^ 
gnffered another explosion which resulted in the loss of one’ life. 
*Ihis 'vi^ danger enough for the commander who saw little chance 
of forcing a way into the harboar. The Duke of Wdlington pat out 
to sea, and Kroonstadt was never again disturbed daring t^o cam- 
paign by the too near approach of unfriendly warships. This .was 
an nndonbted advantage to Uussia as her generals were able to cen- 
' centrate their troops in that city of the dead, Sevastopol. 

Some five yeai's after peace had ensued between tbe different 
contesting conntries in Europe Emmanuel Nobel returned with his 
four sons to his own native land. Fortune, as estimated in shekels, 
seemed as far distant from the family on the day of their return as 
when they had. left the shores of Sweden. Robert, the eldest son, 
worked with his father ; Ludwig, the next brother, remained behind, 
as he had been appointed as Inspector of Arms in Russia. In later 
life he was known to have the same generous disposition as Alfred, 

but he never attained to the same wealth which foil to the lot of 

Robert, who eventually went to tbe Caspian Sea and discovered the 
petroleum springs of Baku. This member of the family commenced 
by carrying the oil away from the bprings in wooden casks, as he 
had not enough capital to make an outlay on tin canisters; but 
Alfred was by that date in a wealthy position. He gave assistance 
to his elder brother, and invested over ten million roubles in the 
concern, in return for which he claimed half the profits. 

At the time, however, to which we are t^t this moment alluding 
the idea of readiing to the position of a plutocrat would have been a 
fancy dream ; for whilst his third brother, Emil, was straggling as 
a. student at the University, he was quite content to be a partner 
•wRh his'father in a milk shop. Mr. Nobel, senior, in spite of his 
pacific occupation, still pursued his old hobbies; and, when a 
Ewedisb Committee had been appointed to inquire into the best 
' method for placing sobmorine mines in the harbours, Emm^nel 
Nohel saw his opportunity. He worked out an elaborate scheine of 
;his .own, confident that it would receive some practical rewgnition, 
-but be completely crestfallen when he heard nothing whaler 

. ' . '.l^i(.'qQite possible that jealonsy or prejudice oheok^ the reeom-: 
. that he otherwise deserved. He must' have 

' to^^e dbthmittee, for, as far back as 1848, daring a 
be'.hiB4'pn>daeed the first idtrcMglyda^ 
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was ati Italian claimant^ an^ in 189C a solieme *was decided* 
erecting a statute to ^\the Italian SabrerOi the Golambns, and Allir^ 
Nobel]^ the American Ve^ucio.” ‘ * 

Similar disputes did not arise in regard to later inventic^. la 
1862 Alfred Nobel took the position that his father had held^ and 
discovered how to make an explosion by means of a flame, and this 
was the protoplasm of his moat successful contribution to science, 
lake his father, ho had to encounter various difliculties, and thb small 
factory which he had erected in Sweden existed no longer than two 
years before it was blown up. The incident was a pathetic one, for 
it sealed the fate of Emmanuel, who shared the lot of those who 
perished in the explosion. Professor Cronquibt, who has now 
attained lO the hiqhest po^t in connection with the inspection of 
explc^veri in Sweden, had a miraculous escape. Within two hours 
previous to the accident the elder Nobel had declined to accept his 
proffered services on the ground that the partnership of two sons 
was quite snfBciout to direct the budnoss. 

The disaster so alarmed the public, that Alfred Nobel, who at 
once stopped into his father’s place, was unable to obtain a lease on 
any land for the erection of a manufactory, lie was in despair 
.when the thought occurred to him to purchase a coal barge. This 
Bchemcj however^ was moie happy in the conception than in its 
actual accomplibliment, for he had the greatest difliculfcy in procuring 
a proper anchorage. To add to the risk of his adventure he found 
hinr^elf in llnaift’ial straits, but a H. Yvers Smitt so admired his 
persistency that he was willing to advance to him the necessary 
funds for procei'ding. Alfiod Nobel was well content, he valued 
his niouopol} at a proper price, and set out for Paris in the 
following year ( 1 806 v. i>.). Tlie disposal of patents to foreign 
compauic.! was an idea that was little contemplated in those days, 
but Alfred xnoseented his intentions and launched a French com- 
pany of ten million francs, the first of ten companies which he 
meant to form in as many difierent countries. As a return for his 
venture he was appointed iSTanaging Director, and, within a short 
while after, a second factory was set up in a small Belgian village. 
Others, also on somewhat similar lines, were established eventually 
both in Sweden and in Uamburg. 

It was in this last that he discovered by chance dynamite Quhr. 
Some of his powder bad trickled out of a cask on to the damp 
soil and become spoilt with the infusorial earth. This was a happy 
accident foi.? as soon as the moisture had evaporated, he found Aat 
one part of this earth to three parts of nitre-glycerine not only 
impvoved its substance as an explosive, but made it safer for 
handUng* 

SVom this moment the business began to prosper beyond all 
contemplation. Three companies were started in America^ 
YoC. rsO.— No. 6. ‘ 2 x 
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ulii^ % fcmvtb iftti ttax In California, unar Oakland# nrliow nnly 

^Ui eoMiomy in labour promd $ 

M^^61kise, $ft tbord oooigiltedL an explosion so ^rriUe ii^ot 

#ai felb 4kba liialafibe forty miles. Ultimately tfaegni watO^JBBias^ 
a^ throe 'fttotories in France, two in Belgiam, and on^ ill SWectoi 
' firitii all of whioh Alfred Kobel was directly connected. r 
In England, on the other hand, he met with no snccese,' a* fftot 
which has been attributed to onr insnlar prejudice against embarldilg 
* on any enterprise that was in any way due to foreign imtiaUre. It 
was beliered by many that there was an even stronger contributory- 
canse in the person of Sir Fredeiick Abel, who desired to have no 
iwal in the field of explosireb. In Scotland there was not a{^Ht> 
rentty the same objection to the introdnction of the Nobel powder, 
fi>r, jnst thirty years ago, the inventor started a factory at 
Acdrossan near Glasgow, over which he set his brother Kohert as 
manager. Since that date he hae been succeeded by M. Lnndhoim, 
who was at that time acting under him tis snb-manager. This 
fitttory is now the largest in the world of itb kind, and has prodnced 
no less tiion one million seven hundred thousand pounds worth of 
oa^tal. In lo79 Alfred Noliel dissolved nitroHiellulose in nitro- 
glyoodne which gave it a more gelatinous substance. After this 
he fotlnd that the more gelatinous cellulose was mi\ed in the 
nittxi'glycerine the mure solid it became, and the more slowly it 
bnrali, both of which were important discoveries. Ol this sabstimce 
be made a fuse, only to had that it was haidly satisi%i;tory because it 
had not snfficient strength to act as a driving force. 

Hie npshot of tiiis was the advance in ballistite made from solnble 
utioiglycerine, and in 1889 he gave up hia right to iloglaud. Then 
atose the oontest between cordite and ballistite A committee was 
iqi^inted,, ballistite was declared to be of no aoconut, and cordite, 
whhdi yas the same as the other material save that it was composed 
of iKWraolnble nitro-lwllalobe and nitro-glycei me, won the day. Alfred 
JUTotltlwaB tho more seiuiitire to thisdefeat because the inventorof cordite 
happenec^io he^me of the members of the committee consUtnted to 
'jaddO between the respective merits of the explosives He considmied 
''tiiab there was no material difference though his pstent had been 
motto ficom BolnUe'snbstauce only. However, the EugUsh Government 
^pddlSed the severity of. their verdict ly promising to pnrobaw 
ksdltoitiite that tiie Scotch factory produced, so that Ihe hmne at 
AidtoSMu has reaped a oontiderahle benefit herefrom. , 

We mentioaied that the manager of this patticnlar {actotJT ^ e 
Swede) Afted Nobel always ofaose his own countrymen |be tbete 
peepottotols posts. Some might be dtoposed to regard tijepieilbmpSTe 
paridafily as evtdenos that Nobel was g gnMter patrtot tlMft'e 
man ef buriiiMui with a dge regard '|sr hto 
Hieca are ito gtoanda fhatetw &r jUKik H V \ 
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atlod^ot devote9 hi# chief attnntfoifi to 
Ji eh«i^ te mineralogy^, 00 'wilt a Sfradh ^tbe 

, . ivee ma primaty study. Unddobtc^ the taecesB 

i^trymta makes them ambitions in this partiooiar diiaectiozw 
pwbaipe ti>ey> iihe him) wish to hasten the termination <tf ^ trial ^ 
Mdeal by war. Ou the other hand, it shows what a potent fnAnenoO , 
the career of Alfred Nobel has ]t<td upon the residents of Stoddiolittt ^ 
We now await the passing of time to prove whether oif not ihc 
sfibrts of Alfred Nobel have avoided becoming a laudable £tUara« - 
Wh' have- previojf sly stated that the clauses in his will are nO. 
t^y upon his action during his lifetime. ,Like a siugeon of dafj^.', 
^ .sought to exciso the cancer of war by using the most dao^i^ns '' 
n^nmeuts since none other could be effectual. , 'j * , 

Men, too, readily bought his death-dealing explosives their' .Only • 
diongbt was to hold their own supremacy by the slaughter of J^eir 
inemies. They wasted millions of money in this way, and Al&ed 
Nobel hoarded it up as a rebuke to their distrust of each other .tmd' 
:0 establish the fact of Milton’s most powerful line that “ Peace ^th 
aer victoiies no less than war.” At this moment 'professors, esiphifts; 
xnd public officials in different countries are jmzzling their, minds 
iow .they can most equitably apportion the interest that has hlisen 
from his bequest. . 

. Five year-s ago Alfred Nobel died at the age of sixty-foor .fmd‘ a 
bachelor, without any responsibilities save the remembrance of a fefw 
iriends and one or two of his nephews to whom he left legadps. bJv 
3ome £5000 each. One or two of his relatives were omitte^y'^a^.' 
;hey have decided to go to law on the matter, ’not .because ti;ieraV|>; 
my dispute to deprive them of *the same claim to which the 
favoured nephews are gainers but rather . pro forviai ,. « ; Ib , 
arranged that the will was not quite clear so that an djppeal 
be made to the court to obtain an exact definition. These, hbwo^7^);.' 
are petty items when the whole of the will is taken into accoj:^^ 
Eitid the sum of thirty-five million kroners or^ about tyro 

pounds has been definitely set aside for investment to provide ute^ 
interest of £60,000 which is to be divided qninqnennially amosj^ ^^ : 
[ive’'|d^rent persons who have been adjudged todiave most advan<i^| 
liti^,;Ca]iise. of peace iu some particular department. , 0' 

J^e, tfrma upon which every candidate must qualify are exttClDJ)]|r.. 
a^^j^at and will bear a* close study. In spite of his Swedish 
Nobel was so ready to recogniw tbo merit of other 
thpt iys directed that the Nmrwegia^ Sforthing or Parliamcah 
a^ndicate in.^the sele^i^ of the fn^ri^nal who appcfred %fl^} 
“'aita to^i^ya m^j^vanced. the. cause of peaoe. 0%{a 

’L-. Alt!' if ’•i.L-jf' M.1' lx -r-x r 
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ijuise to settle this difficult award. . Tl^'lias 

ab'^lite ^ndoal; ittcHfioe to himself, because he is^dehttilra'at., 
being one of the <^didates for th'ls corSted 'hOobtir.\V- ^ 
; £i well kn^ewn' as ' an ardent seeker of peace, though he is BeUiedse 
"^^ehough' in his speeches and spares neither king nor ..peasant wiipi h;>l . 
tpipgne,; but it is highly interestitig to leam thdt K. Jean de i^och 
made a strenuous effort to induce the Tsar to nominate the liTorwf giihi/ - 
> It wotfld be not a little curious if, notwithstanding the aspirattohS'; 
and hopes of more prominent speakers, the committee were tp convey 
the award to a missionary as having the most direct claim, These 
men, . however, are a class distinct from the rest of men, and as 
they have become accustomed to the spiteful accusations qf having 
indirectly hastened nations into war, they will probably have to 
stand aside in favour of one who has used his silver eloqiience''in 
the coarse of his ordinai'y civil life. If the committee so decide, 
this ' prnse can be kept back, so that the interest can accumulate for 
rewards in later years. . Further, the honour can rest with a society 
no less than with an individual, but in either case a foreign person 
or association has to recommend the candidates. The fighting 
Parliament of Hungary has thought it fit to propose the Bureau in 
Berne as most wortliy to be the recipient. Amongst the individual 
names we naturally expect to find that of Tolstoi. We have already 
mentioned the honour that would have been conferred on Bjomsterhe 
' had he not himself formed one of the committee. M. Gobart,' the 
Austrian author, and M. Snttner, who published the work entitled 
Dovm vnth Weapons, are also inscribed upon the list. Possibly 
more than one of these may share in the prixe, which can be* split 
; up. into two parts. 

Furthermore, most of them would have a chance of winning the 
second be^uoat, which is to be awarded for the best literary thesis 
in favour of peace. These written contributions will be decided by 
tha f Swedish Academy at Stockholm. . The author is restricted to 
' norparticular langua^, so that a Buddha scribe may come from the 
-Batt, The judges are (xuite expectant that it will prove a cosily 
tadc,’ but ’ provision has been Vnade for an outlay not exceeding 
2^. per cent, of the^piize to be spent in establishing a Nobilianum, 
or; library^ ^ whidi will be collected any book that may assist the 
judges pi secure a ready 'reference to such works as the asphdng. 
essayiate', may allude, and to assist them more especially in tiie 
tran^iidaoh of such compositions - that may happen to be 'writtsmiin 
a .c^e^l laxi^age. Strange to • say, exceptional provisipu wjB ' be 
made ;.|^ .,-piotse86 suitable glossaries in Bnssian, yet Ao othef iuil^s 
in cause so much unrest to thew nei^boum.a^v'dp;^i^.-; 

' inhabittAta pf .^l^ territory,^ Trimslatoi^j can 

found but ',ii^m.^trn^(m^tB 
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wMlt ezpreeiaon of thought jenay 

(all of whom, in thia inedianed; iiiiaii; 

’ ^ezMeding. .'their priper provinbe of oi^ioUm if' they 
fi^' , style rather than the matter eonti^neci in the pleaH^or peho«iX! 

thiB reason the force of an alignment oan be more, efooiehi^ : 
tested,, if it is equally .cogent, in a language other than tibat in<. 
.which it was written. 

' V Wtatever bo the result of this contest for the bay crown Peaces' 
- there is almost certain to arise some difference of opinion, for| whep 
the time for selection is ripe, nations will acclaim the merits of their 
own countrymen, however much they may have ignored them in the 
past, and they will set the weight of their feeling against the verdict 
of a few experts. This would be but human. On the other band,, 
we fail to see what better system could have been devised,, for the 
utmost care has been taken to appoint competent judges. Chief of 
them sits no less a personage than the Professor of Literature at 
Gothenburg, who receives 0000 kroners a year, a sum not too gteat 
considering the responsibilities that devolve npon him. Moreover, 
he will have no light task if it falls to his lot*to select the books to 
be placed on the shelves of the Nobel Pantheon. 

There is less interest in the other three awards as regards pre- 
senting an explanation of their purpose. They will bo devoted to 
some special branch in science. It may be said that, while the 
judges in the first two instances choose a candidate who lias done 
his .best to proclaim the virtues of morcy and amity from the bonse- 
tops, in the last three instances the prizes will go to those who have 
retired to and laboured the most indnstrlously in their secluded 
laboratories. Eighteen members from the Svenska Academy of . 
Science at Stockholm will be called npon to nominate the doyens in 
physics, in medicine, and in chemistry. 

Professor Koch might win the parse of honour if be could only satis* 

foctorily prove his recent attack against animal tubercnlosis, but there 
might be some who would be disposed to say that he had only secored 
a negative triumph in that so far from benefiting the world as a new 
..^scolapins, he had only succeeded in banishing an eironebns sap- 
position. 

. Every candidate who competed in the hope that some new inven* 
tiomof his would achieve his ambition, would be called nponto-ty^e 
his patent to Stockholm for inspection, bnt in the event of onotiher’a 
boast being more triumphant he wonld be allowed his 
expenses.* ^ 

; : -.It can be well understood that a considerable amoanhpf atb^fioiL 
have been given to investing Alfred Nobel’s vast, ^e^tfa^ .for. 
;>omcSsr;bef<nie and aftw him bavo*^had. laiger forttmegi; iind ■;i|ied in' 
penury.. !h^y, however,^ wiU.be astchi^^ to l«(um 
left tihe csto ^ money to. a 4DSl^!l*^y ztoident 
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ftt StOQl^olm,Vho thus fnovetl by bei;iabUUy that ladies c&ipt ocC8> 
jdotialljr become good fiaaneleta/thongh we do not on that aeeonnt 
adirfse a nation to Ontrost to them tho poblie excheijner. 

M. Nobel’s executor, is Sohlman, who has nevrer acqaSred any 
previons' knowledge of book*keeping, and who is still some years 
short of thirty. Bat he attained the special confidence of M. Nobel, 
beoanse *' he is a man who has never asked anything of me,” This 
last reamrk might be misconstrued, for the millionaire was no'teiser, 
though none oonld guess what he spent on charities, for all his gifts 
were made without ostentation and with as much secrecy as pos- 
sible. This generosity extended to his own 'workmen, whose 
numbers were not less than a humlred thousand. None of them 
went on strike in spite of their numerical strength, because he. 
insisted on laying them well, so he secured among them the lobfisuei 
of Nobel by name, and noble in deed.” 

Quite a^MU't from his inexperince M. tSohlraan had the additional 
difiicuUy of being engaged on military service at tho time when he 
was called npuu to carry out his executive duties. I< was, therefore, 
ft rolftf to Mill to fool that be had as his oolhagu© the mnuager of 
the factory at Bergen, who was to receive a sum of toOO, but even 
be found it more ptolitable to hand over his responsibilities to a 
lawyer, Jtf, >SantetiSon, of .Stockholm. Tlieir dntie", however, will he 
less arduous than they might have been, for, distiurl from tho com- 
plicatiopp thXt will arise in connection with the \aiiuus legacies, 
instruct iobs have been given* to (lie executor i to invest the wfiole of 
the two millions of pounds in Uuveimrneut stccks, uliich will un- 
doubtedly prove an admitted benefit to the country, but it will also 
once and for all dissociate the name of Alfred Nobel from the bnsi- 
ness which he formed, at least in so far as finance is concerned. 
Others, however, will willingly accept the securities and tho respon- 
sibilities, for the firm has become so sound that it is not likely to foil 
from want of capital Tudeed, its end can only result when an inter- 
national peace has been established, and the fruit of Alfred Nobel’s 
final efiorts shall have become an accomplished fact. 


A. Eomi'nd St'ESder. 
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iHE NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY HOHE.^5 


A FAMOU.^ pianifft of the present day oiice said to some one who. 
remarked that now his reputation was made he need' not so 

hard ; “ On the contrary, I. must work harder, to maiataih 
Ono would c6nin;end the wisdom of this view to Mr. Anthony; Hope^ 
wlio has lived so long in fanciful regions, with charming, fairy-tale 
kings and queens and prhice.$Hea, that his pen has got out of, tideway 
of depicting modern English life, and his knowledge of Englisfi law 
become, certainly, a little obscure. “The best book he has 
written ! ” cried an enthueiaRt, Hinging Ti'-l&liuiu of Bleat down, the 
last page read, “ and— look at the title ! ’’ Yei!, titles are all very 
well in their way ; one naturally oxpocts a title. A good one dqes 
. cariy a book along splendidly, but the title is not everything; there 
should be an C((ually absorbing amount of interest between the 
covers. In the caso of Mrs. Ituraphrey \Vard’.s Ildbeek of Bannis- 
(lalc, th' Tc was a good title, leading to an intellectual treat, anjl 
exquisite character drawing. The character drawing in Ti'wtram is 
only shadowy, the book is more than anything un outline of a chain 
of events rather singular in themselves, though probably not so 
nncoinraon in reality as might bo supposed. In this latest result of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s inspiration the prtJmise of the title leads to 
disappointment, disillusion, all the more vexatious becanse'of tihe 
eager anticipation of something out of the common it led one’s mmd 
to form. A somewhat ha;;y recollection comes to me of having heard 
the author coupled with authority on law. This recollection may 
have to crumble away as the baseless fabric of an empty dream, 
certainly the new book refntes the imputation, for the entire , fabric 
of.. Tridrnm of Blent crumbles away, reduced to absolute nothing- 
neas> on a point of law which, in its technical severity, yet simplwS^, 

, ruthlessly and ignominionsly demolishes the entire structure’ Qf>}t|(e > 
.5* episode in the story of an ancient house,” and at the eud/Opti^ 
.rittibCr lAconvincing trials, heroic self-sacriiico, &e., of 

leaves hina TnsUam of Blent' in his own right tfiUi, ^th- 
the fraud, perpetrated by Madame la Comte8se.;d^^6»ville,, 
he-.and his author do not, .apparently, kuow might 

slli noticeable if Mr.’- Anthony. Hope were nqfe,iatt;SU<di ||aina 
arthpuy tonddstt : 3ri>a1ltcnS5)r.’„., . 
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tlsro^ghflbt the book to insist on the sti;ict letter of the law. At the 
conclusion of what but for this error would have been an extremely 
fine scene and dimmment Cecily Gainsborough asks: - 

“ And^ you ? And you V 

a? Tm— Harry.’ 

* Harry ? Harry ? Harry what ? * 

He smiled as he looked at her ; as his eyes met hers he smiled. 

* Harry what ? Harry Nothing,’ ho said, * Harry Nothing at all.’ ” 

«> * ^ 

In which he displayed his ignorance, for he ought to have known 

that whatever his personal feelings on the subject may have been — 
as expressed by him at nearly the end. of the book —his name, never- 
theless, in law (the legality of his mother’s second marriage being 
not proven), was Harry Edge, son of Sir Randolph Edge, Bart., the 
first husband, ihc husband (presumably) of Lady Tristram of B^nt 
when he was born. This rash young man should have realised that 
his personal likes and dislikes could not upset the law. Of course, 
his position was made unassailable, eventually, by the introduction 
of Madame la Comtesso .and her manccuvre, but the defect of the 
book is that in a whole of d 08 pages, 8od'^of these are based on the 
false hypothesis that Tristram was in strict point of law illegitimate, 
and cut off from the heirs general in the line of descent without mj 

legal intervention whatsoever. Since when has tho offspring of a • 
married woman been pronounced — in law, mind — illegitimate ? 
Only when the husband has contested the birth, and disclaimed the 
paternity. Even then it is extremely difficult to succeed in estab- 
lishing a disclaimer. It is really like an ingdmt that our author 
puts the position. Sir Randolph Edge is supposed to ha^e died. 
His supposed widow is immediately married to another man. iJut 
Sir Randolph 

“ died, in fact, on the 24th, as his wife reckoned lime, aud her wedding to 
Captain F. on tho 2ih’d was an idle aud icseless form. When tlio 
discovery was made tho boy was born — and born out of lawful wedlock.” 

Lawful fiddlesticks ! Had Lady Edge, then, been divorced ? 
When tho boy was born ho was torn in lawful wedlock, and his 
position in law became tho posthumous son of Sir Randolph Edge. 
II TCy a rim an monde phis inconicstabh qxic fa ! He was in law 
Lady Tristram’s (Lady Edge she was then) rightful son, her first 
mhmage not having been dissolved by any legal process. Moreover, 
we cannot even be sure that, morally as well as legally, Harry 
Tristram was not Sir Randolph’s son, since we are carefulij^told that 
after Sir Randolph went oil' alone tho lady was not long left in 
solitude,” and perhaps — it is not incompatible with the author’s 
dates and incomprejienBible omission of. dates — the direct line of 
descent was already provided for, unknown* even to tho la^, herself; 
Such curious phenomena* hea Ueen fa- the. •;^feyiy 
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muddle we aro confronted witfi in of *ahd f dcj not 

•see tliat 'Mr* Anthony Hope can be complimented on his: stn^lar 
achievement. i ^ r 

' 01 Harry Tristram himself one can speak with but little 
patience, and less admiration. Of all unfeeling, unendurable prigs of 
literary creation he may easily win the laural wreath for his **peaked” 
brow, or, in the vulgar parlance of a multitude as brusque and 
ginc as himself, take tho particular comestible manufactured by a 
firm we all know. On his wedding-day, in trying to atone for his 
deception, he behaves with an unceremoniousness almost amounting 
to brutality, thaf very few brides would pardon. The “Tristram 
way,*' however. lie is exceedingly fond of asking a lady why she 
has “ lied,** or of announcing that he has lied,” or somebody has 
“lied,” or somebody will “lie.” Here is a specimen of bis filial 
regard : 

“ Boh, come to a standstill, was taking the opportunity of lighting his 
pipe. Tl)is done, ho lo<dv.c(l up at tho house and hack to Harry rather 
timidly, 

‘ Lady Tristam ?’ ho began. 

’ My mother has boon dead something above an hour,* said Harry,” 

After tliiM sftrcjie statement they had a little talk, and then : 

“‘As soon as 1 begin to liavo people hero I hope you'll come often,* sjiid 
cm'didltj. ‘Naturally we slaill !»o a Utth mor^ livdjt than weVa 
been able to be of late, and I shall liufXJ to see all my friends,' '' 

His mother dead sometliing above an hour ! . . A very beautiful 
woman in the prime of life ! 

The book considered only for style, not plot, nor delineation of 
character, has innumerable artistic defects, as well as on page 169 
absolutely bad grammar. And what does this mean on page 105 ? 

“ The Man in Possession was sti-ong. The perils that had seemed so 
threatening were parsing .aw.ay. Mina was devoted ; Xeeld would bo 
silent ” 

It is vastly puzzling to make out who is supposed to be indulging 
in these reflections. If Major Duplay, as one might assume, he was 
totally ignorant of any knowledge on Neeld’s part that it might be 
desirable to suppress. If the Man in Possession was soliloquising, 
he also was ignorant of Neeld ; indeed, we are placidly told a few 
pages further on that “ He knew nothing of Neeld, and could not 
think of that quiet old gentlemen as a possible menace to his secrete” 
VioUi J ^ who is it presuming that “ Neeld Avould be silent *' ? 
Beally, Mr. Anthony Hope, you treat your readers as children! 

^ As Harry will have nothing of his legal name of Edge there is a 
greatf fuss about bestowing one oa'him, which has the effect of still 
farther e^rtending the ludicrous maze into which we are led. If we 
aeeept^ fpr^ the sake of argument, that he was not Sir Bandolph’s 
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: had focfeitod^the light to call iStr 

\ B>!s; she had not become the. mfe of dafftbin;!'^ - 

. confened — alwa^ b7 hV^her n^d^h ' 

nwi^'of^ 1?ristiaih. 01 ) ^t impossible infant. Yet^ia 1royal^’)y^»nc8 . 
is twice 'needed to tag ttfe.name on to him. . We are ipld. that .w^ien' 
.he ^ee nice years- old "the name of Tristram n^as assomed by iifi^nl 
licence.” Again is that royal convenience industriously trott^-' 
out at ‘the age of twenty-two, when* we find " he had just taheh 
steps to obtain a royal licence to bear the name.” One naturally 
wonders why royal licences are bestowed -with such bounteous 
liberality, and what the maximum number of times is, in one family. 

Here and there in the book one meets with refreshing bits Of the 
sparkle of the original Anthony Ilope-r-when his wit and hnmour 
V3^ spontaneously pop in — but these welcome bits are few and far 
between.' When a writer with a high reputation offers a new. 

- product of his talent to an admiring, expectant public, that exacting, 
ogre .naturally looks for a tolerably fair realisation of its expecta- 
tions^ !i£ not in downright originality of plot and thought, at least 
in workmanship and polish. The latter merits are conspicuously 
absent from Tristram of Mevt. So far from agreeing with my 
enthnsiast that it, is the best book Mr. Anthony Hope has written, 
I find.it the very worst of his productions 1 hare read, and I could 
4 wish in my heart that before launching it on the 'sea of posterity 
with his name attached, he had secured the collaboration of an 
editor as penetrating and discreet ns his own Mr. Jenkinson'Neold. 

Evelyn Gkrard. 



EDWARD CARPENTER: 

THE WALT WHITMAN OP ENGLAND. 


When a g)*dat writer anti original thinker stamps his indinduality on 
the 'age in which he lives, it is but natural that, as time rolls on, 
disciples great and small should gather themselves together under his' 
standard. So has it been with Walt AVhitman, America’s fearless 
bard of democracy. Greatest of all those followers is Edward 
Carpenter, the author of that marvelloua and mystic work, Toisards 
Deitiocraci/. Indeed there have not been wanting those who would 
fain place him on an even higher podestal than the '* good grey poet ” 
of tlie west himself. Count Tolstoi, whilst declai-ing th^t he “ could 
make nothing of Walt Whitman,” praises very highly the work of 
his English disciple. Certain it is that of that peculiar school, 
which Whitman has called into beiog, Carpenter is now the foremost ' 
living expoiiejit. He has not bis master's lusty and rigorous style 
— as free from the musty canons of the art critic as the rainbow's, 
changing form or the dancing, glistening sunbeam — but still he has 
inherited a goodly share of his philosophy of life and his manner of 
presenting it. Not that Carpenter is by any means an imitator. 
He is indeed a stiuLmg and original thinker, who has seemingly 
steeped himself thoroughly in the Lams of Grass and then given 
forth his own conception of life apd the boundless universe, blended 
with the. distilled fragrance of Whitman’s more masenJine and virile 
song. He is no more an imitator of Whitman (as the word imitator 
is usually understood) than William Morris is of Neats and. Chaucer 
or Lord Tennyson is of Byron and Longfellow. 

Unlike Walt Whitman, Edward Carpenter was bred in the lap. . 
of gleaming, studied at Cambridge, sat at the f^t of mightj,. 
philosophers and far-famed statesmen,- became University lectoi^r, ' 
iuxd yet, like Solomon of olden time, was prompted to 'e^^^pa,' 
iidi isf vanity.” Some of the poems which he published, ini 'this,' ’ 
life, are pleasant reading enough, %nt they lgB'^;oh the 
nn distinctive imprint of the writer’s own personali^v'-.- 
f however,' the conviction had sprang up.vdfibija.him ^6 ' 

Jh^pbrtnnt messi^ fio deliver to the. a^; in which hC;.' 
from Camipidge^ threw, np hie^Jeotiiirihg engag^* 
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xnents, and retired to the solitnd^. of an old friend’s farm at 
Bradhey, in the ndghbonrhood of ShefBeld. Even prior tp thie, 
however, his oyer-mastering love of Natui^ had begun to manifest 
itself, for in the intervals of his University life he devoted himself 
with r&re vigour and enthusiasm to the open-air life of a , farm- 
labourer. When once he had all things in readiness fo^*' the 
oommencement of his great work, Tmvardu * Democracy ^ his life 
under^the open skies was almost continuous. “ I knocked together 
a sort of wooden sentinel-box in the garden, and there, or in the 
fields and woods, all that spring and summer, and on through the 
winter, by day and sometimes by night, in sunlight or in rain, I 
wrote Towards Democracy^ or, at any rato, the first and longer 
poem that goes by that name.” Eit disciple this, of him who 
wrote, From Noon to Slurry Nighty and The Song of the Open dxoud,. 

** I think heroic deeds were all conceived in the 02)en air and all 
free poems also. 

* ■ • ■ ■ 

Now I see the secret of the making of the best poems, 

It is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with the ejuth.” 

’Twas thus in the open air that this ** free poem ” of Edward 
Carpenter’s was conceive.d and crystalised into a living, spiritual 
force that should penetrate throughout the world. AV^hilst writing 
the poem, he says that, when indoors, he found ib impossible to 
conjure up those thoughts and fancies whicli in the open air freely 
clothed themselves with the warm flesh and blood of language. 
Neither mood nor meaning came to him when cribbed, cabin’d and 
confined by walls of brick and mortar. Under the inspiral ion of the 
clouds, the sky, sunlight and moonlight was Toircmh Dcmucrcwy 
written. 

It is imposBiblo to fully convey the meaning of this poem by any 
series of t^aotatioiis, howsoever skilfully chosen. Not one line or 
one paragraph even contains the keynote to his message. Extracts 
indeed tend rather to obscure the author’s meaning by limiting the 
.universality of its application. High as the heavens, boundless as 
the universe is the scope of Toivurds Demoeravy^ Like an un- 
fettered human soul, it rises from summit to summit, explores the 
abysmal depths of life “ where foaming hell grows hoarse with gusty 
thunder,” fathoms the mysteries of time and space, and yet forgets 
not the shivering street-beggar asking for an alms, nor the sweated 
tailoress, nor the bnilders skilfully laying sfcone on stone and pier on 
pier. Nought in the universe is too great or too small for that un- 
fettered/buman soul— ^nay, in its kingdom there is neither glfeat nor 
small^ for there the spirit of Natnre, of freedom and equality (and 
are not these tliree one ?) reigns supreme. ' ^ ^ 

• Ttnbards Democracy consists of one long poem seventy 
' stanzas and a hnndre^d or more shorter pieces, all, howeyer^ blend^ 
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together by the same spirit cff fearless seeking after truths aad, 
seemingly, all the outcome of one mighty mspiration. Thrbughoafe 
the work the author speSks as the embodiment oF this unfettered 
soul ‘‘whose body is cast away/’ and in that capacity interprets 
anew the “meaning of the word democracy” in its loftiest and 
grandest significance. ‘‘ These things, I, writing, translate for you ; 
I wipe a mirror and place it in your hands.” To Carpenter, democ- 
racy represents the inward expression of progressive life as Well as 
its outward development. 

“ Of that whicli eivists in tlic .soul, political freedom and institutions of 
oqiuJity arc but the shadow.s necesstirily thrown ; and democTa(y in states 
and constitutions but the shadow of that which liret expresses itself in the 
glance of the ilio appearance of tlie skin.” 

Despite the almost infinite variety of its lights and shadows, one 
central theme soon reveals itself to the sympathetic reader. Whether 
he s]jeaks of (Sod and religion, of the meaning of lifo and death, of 
freedom and democracy or of slavery and servitude he is ever 
dreaming tho dream of “ the soul's slow disentanglement.” This 
phrase to him sums up tho moaning of the word democracy. The 
story of the travail of the soul of man from bondage to freedom is 
the story of this poet’s book. He follows the JJight of hiftnankind 
through many lands and through many ages, ovon unto tliatdimar.d 
misty futurity when man has gained complete mastery over himself. 
’Tis thus that he interprets the meaning of man’s incessant struggle 
with Nature and unfolds the spiritual significance of the latter-day 
doctrine of evolution or as he terms it “ exfoliation” — the growth 
and unfolding cd’ the human flower. 

“ Agorf and ages back, 

Out of the long grass with infinite pniu raising itself into the 
uj»right position, 

A CTCiiliiie- -fureruuuer of man— with swift eyes glanced iirouud. 

So io-clay once more, 

With pain and sulVcring - -driven by wliatcvcr instinct — ^who criii 
tell 

Out of the great jungle of custom and supposed necessity, into a 
new anti wonderful life, to new and wondoi'fiil knowledge, 

■ Surpassing Avords, surpassing all past experience - the Man, the 
meaning of it .all, 

Uproars himself again.” 

JPar back through the ages he sees the* germ of tho giant 
Democracy. * With chaste fancy and beautiful imagery he likeris^it 
to a mighty river, that rises in tho distant past when the world was 
young and vigorous, and whose tributaries drain all the vast domains 
of timo'and ml the known and unknown world. 

Inevitable in time for man and all creation is tho realisation : tho 
huskst one behind another, keep shelling and peeling off. . 
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drosSes to Goylou by the giant ntepjping-stones ; atid the Oi^nges 
floalb,i^tfa the pilgi^jims ; Diptima.teachee 

divine plunges bis injdnight lust in nettlee and 

' briars ; and Bruno stwds prcv&iricating, yet obstinate, before his judges. 

'‘Xhe^midnight jackak'ikream round the village; and the feign^ cry 
of the doe is hesbid as she crosses the track of the hunter pnrsuing^her 
. young ; the chaffinch sits close in her jxufect nest, and the shining, lehjpi^. , 
waters of ihe streams run-on and on, , ■ ; 

“ Tho great stream of history runs on. ‘ \ . . 

the curve of the misty horizon, out of tlie dim past (<lo you hot 
see it ?), over the plains of China and the burning plnlns of Indui, by the 
tombs of Egypt and through the gardens beneath the wliite tower, of 
. Belus, and under the sliadow of the gi*cat rock of A-thens, tho great stream 
descends ; 

“Soft, slow, bvoad-bosoraed mother stream- where the Ark floats, and 
Isis in her moon shaped boat sails on with the corpse of Osiris, and the 
child-god out of tho water rises seated on a lotus-flower, and Brainnai two- 
sexed, rhvoUs amid the groves, and the maidoiis weep for Adonis.’’ 

, , ' From those early teachers, from all the mighty nations of bygone, 
days and from 'Nature's infinite book of secrecy, democracy, he tells 
us, has drawn its powor and inspiration. Democracy, he insists, ds 
not .the mere outward machinery of state and commune which 
sometimes passes by that name, bat *rather tho inward spirit and 
hidden mauifestationa of which these are but the passing shadows. 
From those pictures of the past ho turns with moistened eyes to 
modern Merrie England. But alas ! much of the merriment ha.s 
iled since the time when Robin Hood and Friar Tuck presided o'er 
her springtide revelries. Everywhere he sees that modern infidelity 
has taken the form of belief in externalB.*’ Place and power, Sir 
(jorgius Midas and Airs. Grundy — ^these are the gods and goddesses 
of latter-day England, With a turgid vehemence worthy of either 
Walt Whitman or Thomas Carlyle* he attacks the hydra-headed 
demon-god ,with truly refreshing candour. Not ifrs. Grundy and 
, her cast-iron world of custom and caprice dbes he sigh .for, but a 
full, free lif4 under the open skies. Not wealth and power does bo 
. desiderate, bnt manly dignity allied to a life of honest work by free 
and honest men. Throughout dlMife he reads the eternal lesson that 
wbrk and change are the endless laws of Nature. The waves' incessant 
noil but purifies the great, mysterious ocean that cradles our motiier 
ear^V.i'be rush and roar of labour in its myriad avocations vivifies 
" human form ; the endless changes in our' ^cial 

system lend health and vitality to our racial life. . Tfaroughoat i^lh 
Nature stagnation breeds putrefaction, disease, debility, and deaths 
iV^in the tWp purifying forces in life are ^labour add '^democracy, 
accompanied by a return to all the leisurely laws of Nature. I/ahbur, 

. free and . unfettered for the individual ; democracy co^ng. like a . 
to purify Our socianife— such, is the idejsil 'i)f 

■■'author^'/’’' 
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^'**i!liear gi!^>wnVb^ men Renting in , the wo^ods tojoy, shpntingi'. > 

sinm^g Wi^. the birde : Iheartne ringing cboirns .OTpr ..all the. ’if^ow ot J 

,v- . 

To Sdward Carpenter the retain to a closer communion: . 
Katora is the first great step towards, human happiness; .'Alike 
in S.ni 8 pra and verse he has proclaimed that conviction 
from the housetops. In a masterly prose treatise^ he traces^ 
iiVlth graphic pen, man’s departure from the garden of !^atare,;. 
forcibly and at times satirically sets forth the hollow artificialfty' 
of modern life, and points to us the way back to the .Parad^ 
of Naturp. Aadfigcl with llaming sword keeps watch and ward 
o^er the entrance, but his tirniour is not invulnerable. The angel 
is a weak and erring mortal, and tho flaming sword which he 
wieljf'is so dexterously is the lust of power and riches. Back to the 
perennial simplicity of ^Nature is Carpenter’s resounding summons ; 

‘ I heard a voice say unto mo ; 

Now since thou arc iieitlicv beautiful nor witty, it is in vain that ' 
thou liangosi about the thiors of the adniirjjd palaces: 

For thou .wilt not gain admissioii — thou ! 

But hero outside is a plot of waste ground, where canst build 
thee «a little cabin -all thine own ; 

And since it is clotee by the common road and there is no fence 
about it. 

Many a weary travollor, parduMl with the heat of the day, shall 
turn ill unto thee for a cui) of cold water : 

And that sliall sufJico for thy life.’* 

Or again : 

“t‘ome uji into the fragrant woods and walk with me. 

The voices of the trees and the silent growing grass and waving . 
ferns asreiid ; * 

Beyond tho birth and death veil of the seasons, they ascend and 
arf3 born again ; 

The voices of liuinan joy ami misery, tlie hidden cry of tho heart 
— rthey too ascend into new perpetual birth. 

. All is ijuterpj eted anev/ ; 

In man the catai-ac-ts de-scend, and the winds blow, and autumn 
reddens and ripens ; 

And in the woods a spirit walks, which "is not wholly of tho 
w'oods. 

But whirl I looks out over tho wide earth and draws to itself all 
men with deep uneartlily love ; 

. Come, walk with me : ” ' 

il^efteBhing, even as the woods and skies and storms is 
OorpCntei'^s intense and btUrning love of Nature. Spuming^^. ^ith 
' light foot the populations of to-day, self-doomed to pluck oakum 
5 ever from the strands of real life^” he exclaims : 

; idt . a breath of the sea and the ^eat mountains ! ^ 

; . - • A\b)^nz^ h^ live man walking his way through tt .all ; , 

^ CivUi»Ui^:It9 C^U9eandOur^ ^ f - 
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thousands of xuen comiiaiiioiung waves% and the storms, 

^ splendid iu health, naked'breastod, catching the lion with 
their hands,., ; 

A thousand women, swift-footed and free — -Owners of themselves, 

, forgetful of themselves in all their actions — full* of joy and ■ 
laughter and action : 

Garbed not so dilVercntly from the men, joining with them in 
thoir games and spoi*ts, sharing also their Labours ; 

Free to hold their ou n, to grant or withhold tlieir lovo, the same 
c as the men ; 

Strong, well equipped in muscle and skill — clear of all finesse and 
adectsitioii -- 

(The lucJi, too, clear of JimcJi brutality and conceit)^ — 

Commdes tog(?t}ier, equal in ititeiligonce and adventure, 

^.rrusting without concealment, lo\iiig without shame, but with 
discrimination and continence towards a perfect passion.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that on the "Woman Question, 
which to-day occupies so promineait a place in the charter of 
reformers of social and political life, Edward Carpenter speaks with 
no hesitating voice. Frank and fearless are his words. Alike in 
his prose ^ and in his verse, he surveys with sympathetic- mind 
those vital problems that eflect the majority of womankind. One 
poem on this tliomo 1 shall fake the liberty of quoting in its 
entirety, as sliowiug alikti Iiis marvellous powers as word-painter, 
his skilful use of chaste and beautiful imagery, as well as his deep^ 
intuitive insight inlo the heart of a woman and a mother. 

“’.rUE AfOTIlKll T(» tTKB l>AUOIiTj:R. 

“ Beautiful child, that lauiiclicst out on the great sea of life, 

Soon 3, thy mother, must leave thee; soon the dark shalt close 
mo ill and leave thee in the bright sunsliine. 

And f'hy lovers .'Nliall come and make love to thee, they shjilt lay 
their fortunes at thy feet^ and their strength and the glory 
of their manhood ; 

They shall desire thee, for thou art beautiful as the silver sickle 

moon, arising in heaven before the ilawn. 

'Vet when they corno, forget me not, O my child ; bo not deceived 
by, their words ; 

For none ever again shall love tlieo as J. love llieo, none ever 
again shall know as I know thy bidden thoughts — none shall 
■ react the light that plays upon tUy face as I can read it. 

Those shall love thee for thonisulves : they shall seek thee in order 
to possess thee ; but I have given all that I liavo to thee. 

All the years tliat we liavc been together since thou first pressed 
thy. tiny palm upon my bi'east to look into rny face until 
now ; 

I hav6 giveiAriyself to thee. 

Before thy feet, or ever thou couldst vvalk, my lovo has walked, 
my thoughts have circled thee, my desire lias made thee 
very beautiful. 

^ la a feoent volume, entitled Comhw qf Atje, be discusb'es with rare freedom 
and acandl$Xk, the varioas social, ethical and. economical problems that have grown up 
. around tlie world- wide woman question. The subjects' disoussed are Woman ; her 
place in Society ; ’Marriage' ; 8c:k-1ovo, each chapter forming a permanent con- 
tribution to the subject of which it treats. . 
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If I might pray, 1 pray when thou hast known the love 
man, . ^ 

Thou, too, mayst become a mother, and scy even through travail 
and sufTering, nfayst know the gi^eater love. 

Then far away down the years thou shalt remeinbct* me - - ^ , 

As when one ascends A mountain, the opposite mountain lifts 
itself higher and higlier, so, as thou goest farther from mo, I 
will grow upon thee clearer and closer even than now.’* 

In the lines quoted from time to time, I am fully conscious that 1 
hhve not presented Carpenter at his highest standard. Yet, what 
impassioned symphony of Beethoven, or what glorious sonata w'ould 
but suffer by tlid display of one or two isolated chords of music — 
nay, would nob even Shelley’s stirring “ 0 weep for Adonais, he is 
dead,” or Whitman’s own sublime death-song, lose half their charm 
and nearly all their power by even the most skilful mutilation ? To 
be fully appreciated they must be sympathetically rendered from the 
first grand outburst even to the last triumphant chorus. Knowing 
this, we have quoted but little from Carpenters greatest poem 
Toicarda Jh movrunj^ but have rather contented ourselves with 
choice specimens culled from tlmse of his lesser songs which are 
animated by a kindred spirit. In it, as we have seen, he, Walt 
Whittnan like, reincarnates himself in every form of life and Nature 
— the waving ferns and the spirit of the trees, the slave and freeman, 
the realist and idealist, and thus inspired sends forth his message 
to the world. 

Surveying his written work with critical eyes one cannot help but 
see the wide variety of sources from which the poet has drawn his 
strength. A p')et of Nature and democracy, he is above all things. 
The outer world of man, the changing aeasoas, ami the ever-rolling 
years .have deeply left thoir impriut on a mind of much strength, 
originality, and refinement. But these were not all. From the 
ftnclenl tlioosopliistg, from the groat, sail BiulJali, from ‘‘the savage, 
eternal peaks, the solitary signals — Walt. Whitman and Jesus of 
Nazareth,” he lias gathered tho wisdom of life. Thus lias he been 
taught to proclaim some neglected truths of modern life ; that 
modern science is lopsided and Imphazard in its methods ; that we 
have surmounted tho hills of purely speculative knowledge and 
‘stumbled amongst the mole-hills of real life; that our science has 
been materialistic where ifc might well have spiritual-istic ; that it is^ 
from within rablicr than from without that all true progress must 
come — ^in short, that o:« foliation ” rather than ‘‘ eiohition ” is the 
keynote oi all progressive life. 

Concerning the problems of life and death, his mind is at perfect 

peace : 

f “Death shall change as the light in the morning changes, 

Death shall change as the light iwixt mooiisot and dawn.” 

' .,Ho pessimist this; be knows that evil was not made to last, that 

/ You i s6-~No. 6. . 2 Y 
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man, the prodigal son of Nature, shall yet return repentant to his 
mother’s breast. 

What place as a poet posterity shall awarcL to Edward Carpenter 
it were indeed diflicult to determine. From superficial and thought- 
less observers two criticisms may naturally bo expected : Thirst, that 
he is but a clever imitator of Walt Whitman ; and second, perhaps, 
that like his master his “ barbaric yawp ” is a jumble of meaningless 
jargon. ' To the latter we have now no word to say. To many 
intelligent tlibiking i>eoplo, Carlyle at his loftiest and his best is but 
as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. To the sage of Chelsea him- 
self Shelley spoke, but in a hysterical screech.*' To Swinburne 
Lord Byron is amongst the most worthless of all our modern bards. 
When therefore a man of greai original genius breaks the bonds of 
conventional verse and leaves the tags of rhyme behind him, we may 
naturally expect that the host of his detractors will be proportionally 
greater. (Once wo remember hearing a supercilious critic, after 
listening to a rendering of Whitman veme, remark disparagingly and 
in all seriousness, ** It isn’t at all like the poems I admired in my 
younger days — for example like : 

‘ Mary had a littl<' lamb, 

Its fioctjo was wJnto as snow/ itc. 

That's what 1 call poetry ! 

Nevertheless, if as wo believe, and as a modern critic (hirnsolf a 
poet of no mean order) has said : the essence of all jjoeiry nud 
philosophy is communion with tlie “infinite and the eternal” — 
then indeed Walt Whitman and Edward Carpenter must bo num- 
bered amongst the veriest masters of the art of pf)esy. 

To those, on the other hand, who may bo inclined to say that we 
have in Carpenter but a docile pupil of Whitman, some further 
answer must be given. Follower, disciple, indeed he is, but no 
slavish one. }^erhaps the fullest and truest answer can best bo giveji 
in our autlioFs own words : 

I read and j*e-rcnd Lmves of </r£/.s.s' contiiinously for ton years. , . , 
It Miltoreil and fibred' iny blood, but I do Jiot think I ever tried to 5 mi late 
it or its stylo. Against tht' inevitable drift out of the more classic fonas 
of verse into a looi^or and frotn* rhythm I fairly fought, contesting the ground 
inch by inch during a period of seven yoai'S, till in \ wafe finally com- 
pelled into the foi-m of Towemh JMmocrac}j. \ did not adopt it because 
it was an approximation to the form of Lca/cts of (iru^s. Whatever 
resemblance tliordf^may be between the rhythm, stylcj, thoiighl.s, conxtruo- 
tioii, I'C., of the two hooks must, 1 think, bo set down to a deope* similarity 
of emotional atmosphere and ijitention of tho two authors -even though 
tllllt Similarit}’ may ha>C sprung, and no douU Im-goly <lia a^pwng, out of 
the personal inliuence of ono upon the otlier.” ^ 

♦ 

With this modest pronoancement the student of Iiterata^e will be 
inclined to cordially agree. There are, however, some respects in. 
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which Carpenter rises sapasior to Walt Whitman himself. T)me, he 
has never mounted up to the lofty gp*andour attained by the former 
in Prmiknl rAaeohi’stFiiMrai Hymn, nor’ to the breadth and vigour 
and boundless freedom of the Sfony <>/ the ()pc7i Jioiti/. .But, in 
the sweetness of his music, in his free and throbbing melody, 
he Btand.s pre-eminently first. The music of his song — free as the 
larks — falls upon us in clear and joyous notes. (“ I aui the poet of 
hitherto nnuttored joy.”) He chooses his language with finer 
discernment than does the “ good grey poet ” who sings tho modern 
man.” The innate harmony of his verse is ineffably sweet. 
Dreaming too, whilst Whitman fronts the noonday glare of lifo, his 
inspiration is gentler and more soothing than the vigorous verse of 
L'd.fea of (hvn!). As with the soers of olden time, his vision of the 
tiuth has cast forth all doubt from his mind, and his manly, ringing 
words “ IHuve faith’’ beget in the hearts of all his readers that 
complacent and confident spirit which removes tlio mountains of 
despair and darkness and casts thorn for ever into oblivion’s sea. 

Aasnrodly, those two, Walt Whitman and Edward (’arpenter, shall 
yet stand sido ])y side in the world’s great arena of criticism, as two 
of oar latest bards who have proved themselves worthy of the widest 
acceptation — Whitman, a perennial fount of life and lordly vigonr, — 
Carpenter, a little lower down, in the ranks of modem teachers, yet 
filling faithfully and well hia own peculiar niche in the great temple of 
Fame. 


William Diack, 
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CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY : 

A MIS-llEAl) RECORD. 


In his accoant of Britain Ciesar reports the existence of a priesthood 
bearing the name of Druids. Regarding this order ho writes that 
it is a principal doctrine of theirs that the soul of man does not 
perish, but passes, after death, from one body to another. This 
they esteem the best incitement to courage, as banishing fear of 
death. They also discourse* and reason much concerning the stars 
and their motions, the constitution of nature, and the power and 
authority of the immortal gods ; which matters they impart tb their 
pupils, who learn by heart a vast number of verses, fca* it is not 
held lawful to commit their tenets to writing.*' (7A‘ Bdlo Ufdlicu, 
vi. 14.) 

The above description will also serve as typical, in degree, of 
primitive religions generally. Thus in each religious system are 
found traces of natural science and observation underlying or mingled 
with the assorted supernatural “revelation.” It seems, indeed, to 
have been of the normal tactics of hierarchy or pnestcraft to lie in 
wait for and appropriate such knowledge as was attained by' the 
patient and unbiassed observer of natural phenomena; to c'lna- 
thematise and suppress his facts if contrary to existent doctrines 
and therefore dangerous to priestly prosperity, or to accept them in 
so far as they could profitably be adduced or adapted to support 
the declared dogmas of the power and authority of the immortal 
gods.” It by no means follows that the philosophic or scientific * 
item’s in any given religion wore the outcome of local or con- 
temporary observers only; the doctrines, either natural or super- 
natural, might be wholly traditional, or annexed from more than oi^ 
extraneous source. While, therefore, the Druids may have owed the 
idea of metempsychosis to Greek philosophy, their inklings of 
astronomic science point back to a yet earlier origin. In sundry 
religions, moreover, may be traced the^, widest licence of honest op 
dishonest interpretation in manipulating the teachings themselvesi 
whether to suit the varying mental attitude of disciples, or to serve 
ulterio^ purples of the priests. And to even the most conscientious' 
interpreter Vj^tween two races sn inevitable; element of errehr axis^ 
proportionate to the disparity in idiom and Spirit of the tenguajgi^ ^ 
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themaelveSj and the difiicblty of rendering into another « ton^e 
words capable only of expressing an alien phase of tliou'ght or a 
different grade of hudiBn progress. 

The English-speaking peoples at large suffer from a double share 
of the foregoing eventualities in accepting the usual English 
versions of the Hebrew scriptures ; both from inaccurate rendering of 
the Hebrew into a modern tongue,^ and yet more in that the Hebrew 
text itself has been largely an imperfect reproduction from ulterior 
sources. In this latter instance, seeing that even under the best 
auspices tradiffjlorc *} hvfdUore^ a more than ordinary proportion of 
such treachery would be inevitable in the attempt to adjust the 
scientific and philosophic records of a wider culture to a crude and 
iiierticieut Semitic dialect wherein, as the proficient Renan points out, 
abstract id'^as can be expressed only with the greatest difficulty, 
and there is a complete absence of the scientific instinct/’ One ill 
result of the latter defect was that the ^scriptural writers condemned 
and forbade any study of the stars as “idolatrous,” and they 
ignorantly threw coJitempt on astronomical observation in other 
nations. 'J'he source of this religions prohibition of science by the 
Hebrews was apparently that in their eyes the investigation of 
causes was either a vain occupation (Ecclesiastes i.-iii.) ; or impiety 
and a usurpation of the rights of God (Job xxxviii.-xli.) — as ignoring 
his power, by reducing tho government of the nniverso to a play of 
forces which are susceptible of being calculated.” ^ 

But in addition to such earlier involuntary errors, the later 
Talmudic rabbis and scribes were continually interested in 
“ amending ” the script to accord with their narrowing views of 
orthodoxy, or growing perceptions of seeraliness. ^Flieir arrogated 
option of coirectioii covered a wide ground, ranging from simple ‘ 
enj)hemisms to vital alterations of the written text; and to evade 
censorious observation these amendments were directed to be carried 
out inconspicuously. Levlta speaks of the ritual law by which the 
rabbis enforced the propriety of modifying certain words, when 
transcribing from old copies, but “ in such a manner that tho now 
ones should not offend the ears of the faithful.” Ginsbnrg also 
details that “ the alterations were to be made with as .little departure 

■' ^ There was but a very supcirficial knowledge of .Hebrew among tlio compilers of 
the ISng'Jish ** aatborised version '’ (King Janmi>’») : and thus with a facile accejtfcaiice 
of vjfiotuni jiro iuarpuficfjy and by using tho grand diction of England’s Augustan age, 
they dressed the crude Hebrew tongue in a glory not its own, as Fitzgerald did with 
Omar Kbayyiun. It is the fulness and majesty of language of llie paraphrase that 
has led to a most erroneous English idea of the richness ot’ the Hebrew thought and 
yemaculaX A reader wht» turns to the stricter renderings in tho Greek or Latin, or 
any modern language but English, may gauge somewhat of tho actual sterility which 
was embellished by Ihc Jacobean clerics. In tlic recent **Ko\isu<l Version** no 
serious rectification of the convcnlional renderings is to be. expected (or found), since 
its fiompilem were bound by the contract oLtheir remuneration : 1. **To introduce as 
few alterations as possible into the text of the Authorised Version consistently with 
fkithlulness'’ (to u'Afft 2/ ** To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such 
^Iteraiipns to the language of tho Authorised and earlier .English Versions.*' 

-V .^'Kenin : The Book of Joh, preface. 
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from t^ie text as possible ; they consisted in transposing letters, in 
dropping one or more, or in substituting one for another, which 
would give a different meaning/' 

The general scope of these ordained mutilations is brielly 
summarised from the various authorities by Dr. Inman, as follows : 

“Tlio sacred scriptures, as they were first known to the Talmudists, 
cont^iincd matter which was offensive (l)frorii its ajjparent obscenity or 
coai'seness; (2) from its being lieterodox. Those things tliai were con- 
sidered opposed to orthodoxy-w'cre those hicli seemed to assei-t the 
plurality of Clod ; (6) those which attributed to tlie god of any other 
niition a name or a power similar to that possessed by the Dod of the 
Jews ; (c) those whicli were anthropomorphic ; (c^) those which attributed 
to God aiiytliiug wliicli was deemed erroneous; (c) those in wdiich the 
siicrod name was used in short cognoniiiial seuteuces, or stood for tlio name 
of a man ; (/) thoso wJiioh attributed to the patriarchs anything derogil- 
tory to the saintly character ; (<7) those which were prejudicial to the fair 
fame of the Holy nation ; (7i) those whicjli attributed to iiieii the functions 
of God ; (i) thoso which spoke leniently of the nations whom the Jews had 
been taught to hate ; (J) and to introduce into tlie text ceitain legal 
cliQ.nj'OJS.” Ji'ailliiiy vol. i. p. I^C.) 

In all these matters was modification enjoined and practised. The 
Talmudists adopted also a yet farther procedure in factitiously 
assigning widely dillereiit meanings to one and the same word, 
declaring that it was impossible to understand rightly the Scripture 
except with these their glosses ; and to such a pitch was the sys>tem 
carried that Schllrer has to report: 

“ Later Judaism discovered that there is a fourfold meaning of Script me, 
which is in<licated by the word parOes (paradise), viz., (1) pp^hat, the 
simple or literal meaning; (2) reinei^i (suggestion), tlie meaning arbitrarily 
imported into it; (3) denish (investigation), the meaning Lknluced by 
investigation; (4) sod (mystery), the thoosophic meaning,*’ ^ {lUstorif 
ihe •hvjish II, i. 

In face of the manifold rabbinic injunctions and alterations it is 
futile to rely on ‘^accuracy” in any critical passage of Scripture, 
oven in the copying from an earlier to a later Hebrew text. Com- 
parison of the full amount of change oflected has been made 
impossible by the disappearance of the early Hebrew scripts ; the 
oldest existent copy — the Codex Petropolitanus, or St, J’etersburg 
MS. — dating back only to tll(> a.d.! Considering the literally 
“ punctilious care assumedly enforced on the Hebrew transcribers 
and custodians, it is scarcely possible to credit the loss of all the 

^ In tho existent text, however, there remain {Xissageu such as the first and follow- 
ing verses of the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, which — without any recourse to 
fantastic theories — present two entirely different, yet equally etymological signifioa* 
tions ; one of the morality that is shown in the English version, and the other of a 
nature to be paralleled only in the lucubrations of Partial. Considering the dcbattible 
character of the book of Ecclesiastes generally, it is impossible to assume itc lengthy 
and repeated dtmUc-vniaidTcs as undesigned. This method of equivoque is fully 
recognised by Hebraists : Fuerst speaks of it as ** the peculiar way of writing in order 
to denote at once both type and antitype," (Xcj?., p. 893.) 
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prior manuscripts to casnqj negligence ; the natural conclusion is 
that as they would testify against the later mutilations, the rrfbbinic 
option was conveniently extended to their safe destruction. 

Yet the primary purport of some of the passages, metamorphosed 
by the rabbis, may doubtless be recovered in part by Contrasting 
the modern context with the alternative or root-meanings of the 
words involved, and with their eipilvalents in cognate languages. 
Among such passages may bo placed that known as t^ie eighth* 
chapter of the Book of JVoverbs. That book is manifestly, and on 
its own avowal, an assemblage of ancient lore from various sources; 
and the chapter in question presents the features of an excerpt 
whose ultimate origin may have been as prologue to an Egyptian 
(o)* pro- lOgyptian) treatise or ritual of astronomy, or, perhaps, a 
cnticle to be druidically memorised by the alumni. But the science 
of the stars being tabooed by the Hebrew prejudice, a slight option 
of “ meanings,” and an almost imperceptible manipulation of a word 
or two, would serve to convert the original record of simple physical 
facts into an assumed revelation *' of supernatural bearing. The 

chapter has been a standing dilliculty both to translators and theo- 

logians, for they followed the Hebrew example in postulating a 
primary mystic signification, unmindful that (as Mr. Gerald Massey 
points out) ‘‘ the esoteric is the latest and not the primary inter- 
pretation of phenomena,” and that “ subtilised interpretations which 
have become doctrines and dogmas in theosophy have now to be 
tested by their genesis in pliysical phenomena, in order that we 
may explode their false pretensions to supernatural origin or super- 
human knowlodge,” ^ 

To this end will be here presented a clear rendering of the 
chapter from the modern Hebrew text: in which rendering an 
attempt is made to restore the primitive meaning as it may have 
stood at the hands of its first Hebrew transcriber, prior to rabbinic 
censorship. Omitting the Masoretic “points” (introduced about 
OOt.) A.D.), the amount of difference between the two versions of the 
passage becomes so slight that it is difficult to understand how any 
recent translator should not have seen the intrinsically physical 
purport of the text. Yet it is, perhaps, this “ pliysical ” character 
of the original thesis — oven so far as it survives in the later Hebrew 
text — ^that proved the very stumbling-block to innocent translators ; 
for down to our own period such translation has only been entered 
upon by men of theological bias and purpose, who had no knowledge, 
or, at cmy rate, no pervading consciousness, of deep astronomic facts. 
By such men, therefore, even the most obvious suggestions of that 
science might pass unrecognised, the allusions be deemed unintelligible 
afld corrupt, and a meaning be assigned that accorded with the 
rabbinic “ orthodoxy.” 


1 The Natural Genesis f i. 295, 818. 
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For it will be seen that the chapter is strictly of astrcoomio 
impor^r treating, maihly of the phenomena connected with the 
'^precession of the equinoxes/’ t. g.j the appe^ent displacement .anid : 
gradual disappearance (“inversion” and “up-breaking/’ vv. 13-20) 
of, certain of the constellations from the visible hemisphere. of the 
heavens during a space of some 12,000 years, and tWr due re*' 
appearance and restitution (“restoration” and “elevation,” v. 13) 

' for a slniiilar period, together with the fact of observed repetitions 
and confirmations of these incidents (vv. 13, M, 20, 31, 34, 35), and 
ulterior deductions based thereon as to permanence of existence or 
“immortality.” 


[In the ensuing translation modern terms are occasionally used' to 
express more clearly a vague generality of the Hebrew ; hut any altera- 
tion involving more than recuiTenco to root-meaning or disregard of Che 
later “ Masoretic points ” is marked by an asterisk, which then indicates 
the change of a given letter in the root for another of approximate shape 
or sound. No further licence has licen t.aken, except that in vv. 22 -31 the 
Hebrew usance of the first ])erson and sulfix of the third person deiicriKots 
is. treated impersonally. Alternative or explanatory words aro added in 
brackets, and the usual numbering into verses is retaitied ; while a further 
api>ortioniiiont into ‘Hhesia” and .n.ntiphoniil “ chorus *’ or ^*Kolu)lium ’’ — a 

division obviously suggested by tbo text itself— renders more clear the 
main argument, os follows :] 

Pkoe^i. 

(1) Doth not science cry aloud ? And understanding shall here 
give [explain] the voice thereof. 


Thesis. 

(2) In the movement of the celestial objects upon the way [the 
zodiac, ecliptic], the night-place of their trodden paths, she [science] 
stands displayed: beside the gates [“heaven s gate'*] at the entrance 
of the concourse [of the celestial objects], at .the portals of their 
rising and setting, she resounds : (4) To you, mortals, do I call ; for 
my voice is unto the children of man. (5) Observe the expanses, 
the [starry] height, and the constellations ; consider them with your 
inteUect. (6) Hearken, for I will relate the order of things which 
are' before your eyes ; and the issue of my lips is [to ehow] con- 
cord [in that order of things]. 


* Scholium.* 

(7) For my, mouth cnouneos permanent truth, and wilful error is 
abhorrent to my lips; (8) all the averments of my mouth are reliable; 
nought in them is perverted or illusive ; (9) all of them are manifest to 
whoso understands, and concordant to those who have attained the know- 
ledge, of the same. (10) Take my instruction and not silver; and 
knowledge rather than proved gold ; (11) for science is better than predeus 

S ims, all other matters [delights] are not e(j[uivalent there^. (83) ^ 

earken to my instruction and become skilled 4n science, and pass it- 
^ not by [v. 38‘is omitted entirely in the Septuagint]., ’ > /V 
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p2) I science frequent the istarry height ; and have aCtainM to 
knowledge of the design^[phenomenaj constellations (13) even to 
perceive* exiatent-Iaw repeat periodicsdly the [stellar] upbreqjjfing, the 
restoration, and the elevation; for the way [the zodiac with its 
phenomena], and the npbreakings — ^after the manner of inversions — 

I have [seen] periodically repeated [“run a circuit*’ — Piierst], (14) 

I [know] the plan and its stability ; 1 understand the same iftid the 
scope thereof. 

. ScnoLiCM. 

(15) By me governments may ordain and lawgivers determine [the times 
and seasons] aright ; (Id) by me rulers may rule, leaders and all who govern 
in the land. Q7) Those studying mo do I befriend, and seeking me con- 
tiiiuidly at early dawn they discover mo. (IH) With me is aggi'egation* 
of p:ist events* ; gain transcribeil from labours of remote time, and the 
certitude of the same. (10) My fruit is better than gold, even veiined 
gold, and luy product than proven silver. 

Thesis. 

’ (20) I repeat my progress in a fixed period ; in the middle of the 
usual paths 1 nKOo.uE iisvcmnn : (-1) thus causing thoso who study 

me to possess [know] continuous-existence, for their stores [? records] 
do I fulfil ; gixcio IF I rFKDTCT TO VOl: THE [oEJ.ESTIAL} EVENTS FROM 
DAV TO DAY, I KEMEMKEfl AND KNUMEUATP: THEM Ol'T OF INFINITE AGES 
PAST. 

[QaodsL — my predictions of phenomena about to happen, I shall 
not be making any extra-human revelation, but solely recounting 
from what has already been observed liy man in times long past.” 
The two remarkable passages here given in capitals appear only in 
the Septuagint, and are presumedly from an earlier copy of the 
Hebrew text whicli had not undergone censorship.] 

Scholium. 

(22) Existent'law instituted the primal movement of the way [zodiac, 
ecliptic] in the East ; as by the workings of the same from thence, (23) 
From time untold has it endured [been set up], as a movement from the 
eastern parts of the earth ; (24) when there wei-o no deeps it was circling^ 
when were no well-springs heavy w'ith water ; (25) before the mountains wore 
moulded to their elevated form it was circling ; (20) while not yet was 
made the ground, even the outer wastes and the movable top soil [alluvium] 
of the fertile region. (27) Wlien the sky was framing it was then existent, 
when the circle was described on tho aspect of the deep ; (28) when the 
cloud.s were restored above, w’hen tho well-springs of the deep became 
strong ; (29)»\vhen the sea wa.s hewn out, that the waters pass not oyer the . 
border tliereof ; when the bases of the earth were forming. 


Thesis. 

Z;/ X80) Thiis have I [science] been collecting [storing*] and verify- 
mg «[? obsetvations], for I have been contemplating|day by day, 
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me^itaUng the aspect in every season : (31) meditating [also] the 
trahsitoriness* of the earth, for my contemplations were among the 
children of man. r 

Exordium. 

(32) Now therefore, 0 children, hearken unto me, and mark well 
the steps* [phases] of my way [the zodiac]. (34.) Fortunate the man 
who heeds me, watching vigilantly at my doors day by. day, to note 
the fluctuations [the appearances, disappearances, and re-appearances] 
at my portals, (35) For my pm cmnns trrc liroctssioivi of continuov^ 
life ” [Septuagint] : For whoso discovers me, dipcovers in me con- 
tinuous life [or being] : and deduces the concept* of ever- existent- 
law. (3G) And whoso fails-to-discovor me fails-to-discover* [or 
attain] his true self [vital power] ; all they who reject me choose 
mortality. ^ 

[Quothi — that “ intellect would continue to live or exist, but simple 
animality would cease by death’* : or “that an intellect which already 
aspires or reaches beyond present life, will also exist beyond bodily 
death.**] 

Xu these last two sontencos, then, are summed certain conclusions 
as to continued individual existence, evolved by analogy from the 
observed repetitions of precession of the e((uiiiox, the incident of the 
sun’s gradual progress through the signs of Zodiac: (i.r., not his 
simple annual circuit, but the further movement by which his 
relative position gradually recedes, so that the vernal equinox — 
anciently counted the beginning of the year '-occurs eventually in 
each sign in turn ; the rate, however, being so slow that the grand 
circuit is only completed in about 25,80U years). From the reference 
in the text to “ repetitions *’ of the phenomenon, it is presumable that 
at least two of these “greater years” had already been observed — 
and record h'pt — by tradition learnt by heart, by memorial stones 
or erections, by sculpture, or painting, or script.^ The time involved 
may appear enormous, but we are steadily learning how cramped 
and futile have been our notions as to the period of man's existence 
— even as a skilled intellectual being — on this our earth.- 

Theology adopted a closely corresponding cqncinsion as to man’s 
continuing existence, in its own “ orthodox ** rendering of the same 
passage, though it shifted the venue by assigning “ deity ” to that 
which is more accurately translated as “ ever-existent-law ” (vv. 13, 

' A striking evidence of tlieso historic methods survives in the Hebrew root 
whioh means, alternatively, ‘-to |nle up stones, to engrave, to to write, and to 

translate.’' (Corai)aro Egyijtian pyramids, .sphinxf's, and sculpt ures.>^ 

2 “ Wo are only just beginning to apprehend bow long time has been reckoned in the 
world. . . . The Egyptian priests informed Herodotus that time had been reckoned 
by them for so long that the sun (at the vernal equinox) had twice risen where it 
then fiet, and twice set where it then arose. This fact can only be realised^^s a fact 
in nature by means of hvo cycles of rrccesslon, or a period of ril,736 years. . . w 
Martianus Capclla reproduces a declaration that the E^ptians haft secretly ebl- 
tivated the science of astronomy for 40.000 years before it was made known to the 
rest of the world.” — Gerald Massey, Th^ Xatw'al Gtns»is, ii. 318. 
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22, 36). Fcr the mtrinsic rfhd earlier signification of the word 
“ Jhvh ” is undoubtedly as here shown ; M, Nicolas expreiSsea ^ofe 
alone his own opinion, bul that of all the first Hebraists of the day 
in the words — “ C’est done Texistence absolue ({ue le tonne ‘ Jahyeh ’ 
exprirae ; il ne saurait rester le moindre douto a ce sujet ” {Etudes 
Oritiqifcs fHir la liihk). But it is not intended to introduce any 
polemical phase of the question here, the ]uirpose of this paper being 
simply to point out a scientific and natural source for a conclusion 
which has been needlessly ascribed to supeimatural communication; 
together with the fjbilure of the Hebrew text to convey the abstract 
idea of permanent natural law, which the ICgyptiaus deduced as the 
teacliing of mons of astronomical observation and tlie verification 
that stars and constellations which had apparently perished for ever, 

* did again reappear, and in i^ristine form and order. 

The general impressions as to man’s immortality, conditional or 
otherwise, and within or without the range of ‘‘orthodox * infinence, 
will be found to bo in touch with one or the other of the two forms 
of summary already given. Tims the second position, tho “ aspira- 
tion of iho intellect’* is w(dl exemplified in the avowal of tho agnostic 
St. Evremoud - I Lave read all that has been written OH the im- 
mortality of tho soul, and after I liave done bo with all possible 
attention, the clearest proof .1 find of the eternity of my soul is my 
own constant desire that it may bo so.” Some five centuries pre- 
viously tho first ])Osition finds expression in the Persian i)hilosophy of 
A1 (^ha/xiili — “Tlicre is no house prepared for thee after thy death, 
but that oE which, before thy death, thou hast been tho architect.” 
While again a yet earlier compound of both tho positions may be 
traced in the Indian mystic pronouncement of Kamakrishna J’arama- 
hansa- .Many are tlio names of God, and inliuito tho forms that 
lead us to know of liim. In whatsoever name or form you desire to 
know iiim, in that very name and form you will know him.” 

But science has a yet loftier aim than appears in the l^gyptian 
argument or the quoted modifications. The modern scientific 
thinker is not concerned iindnly as to his individual immortality; 
he knows the vagueness of such a definition or aspiration, and he has 
calm confidence that individual effort for right will eventuate in some 
fitting sequence, however little he may be able to forecast the personal 
form of that result, or what farther phase of being it may assume. 
On a broader and less selfish scale, moreover, one great result is 
visibly attainable, and claims his energies. The same course of ob- 
servation wiSicli has proved the antiquity and endiiringness of the 
celestial phenomena, evidences also tho existence of the human type 
during a protracted period. The rare continues, even though the 
individaal disappear ; and he, as one sentient atom of that humanity, 
finds a sufficing content in the security that he can at least help to 
increase the happiness of the portion of humanity which is yet to 
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come. For science difiera from theology in this— that eyery aoqnisi- 
tiou of science becomes an inpreasing wealth of mahlcind» in which 
the BuccesBive generations profit by the^ betterment of condition, 
mateMal and mental ; while theology apx>eals only to the individual 
self, the result of whose effort accrues to that ^ self alone, and can in 
no way avail to alter the fate of the assertedly birth-guilty mortals* 
still to ensue. 

Yet the scientific spirit does not occupy itself solely (as is 
scoffingly reported) with materialities or temporalities. It has a 
wider, fuller, higher scope ; it holds alien to itself nothing that is of 
human interest — be it mortal or immortal, the wisdom of the philo- 
sopher or the wisdom of the poet Thus does it not exclude, but 
welcomes — as light and as air — ^the sublime deduction by Robert 
Browning : * 

* 

“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist : 

Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power, 
Whose voice lias gone fortli, but each sunnves for the melodist 
When eternity aiVirms the conception of an hour/* 

It is au inspiriting creed, for — so far as the deepest pointings of 
science can be adduced in confirmation — it is a true one. 

Bkx Elmy. 


•Note. — TLose who object to the rendering of the word ‘‘Jrrosli** (v. 2) aci *‘ln the 
movement ” cannot refuse the aUernative, “Vw the raryin<f hLf/iniunif pffi.cf,** an asser- 
tion equally accordant with the astronomic fact. English readers interested in the 
va.st antiquity of astronomical research and knowledge will ihid the subject excel- 
lontly treated in Mr. Gerald Massey*a monumental volumes. A JJwK’ Bryinninys 
and Thr Naturtii GramV. These works are “written by ah Evolutionist for Kvolu- 
tionistH,” and are in their own sjthere a contribution as notable and valuable as that 
of Darwin himself to new order of thought that has been inaugurated in our 
own era.” It is matter for congratulation that Mr. Massey is still carrying on his 
magnanimons though little-recognised labours. 



THE ALFRED MEDAL OF 1901 . 


Medals have ever been, with persons of taste, one of the most 
delightful of studies — one of the most engaging of arts, one of the 
most enduring of memorials, while they become one of the most 
fascinating of hobbles. 

• Tho ejirliesi of the Italian medallions appear to have been executed 

* about the years 1 110-50, at the period of the first uprising of the 
spirit of imitation of the anti(|tt 0 , brought to such perfection by the 
patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Greek and Roman medals, 
and engraved gems, had, liowevcr, long before engaged the attention 
of men of leaniing and connoisseurs ; and at last the artists also 
became xdivc to the infinite superiority of the ancients, manifested 
in their so-called minor productions. Medals, in this way, became 
the study of painters, architects, sculptors, goldsmiths, while in rarer 
cases (with men of letters) with a success which so infatuated the 
beholders of these all- glorious treasures, being literary performances 
as well as a grander development of the moneyers* art, that princes 
and men of learning, statesmen with churchmen, poets with soldiers, 
at once showed a kind of universal solicitude for sending down to 
posterity the lineaments of their fuces — while tlie obverse of medals 
record those chivalrous actions of the truly great, framed for you and 
ine to contemplate. Tu tliis way, Italy alone has the latter part 
of her history written in bronze. If 1 mistake not, tho earliest 
known ICnglish medal, with the stamp of absolute truth upoii it, 
is dated 1 tSD ; it was found in Knaresborough Forest, and is of Italian 
workmanship. On one side there is a bust, the inscription being as 
follows*: JO . KENf»Ai. . RfJODi TVHCYPELLF.U1VS ; on the obvei’se are 
found the arras of Kendal, TEMPOKE ORSiDiOMs tvrcokvm . mcccclxxx. 

The study of coins (and hence that of mt^dals) has occupied the 
greatest talent of every age, while the moneyers of moat countries, 
so to speak, have vied with each other to produce work which 
should eclipse the chief masterpieces of the rarest examples. 
Those students who have tried to form a collection of the medals 
of tho Popes will at aonce endorse the truth of this statement. In 
this place it might be mentioned that medals with portraits on both 
.sides Sre rare and of considerable value, while the greatest cara 
miu^t be taken to see if they are not what is commonly call^. 
!t(^ldere$” medals — in other words, forgeries. 
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•With the study of medals, is no|; a question of what age^ nor is 
it question of what metal (precious or otherwise) that has been 
the crowning point of any achievoment-j-the joyaunce has always 
been in that which shall have been produced (in later times) by a 
Pisanora Benvenuto Cellini, and a Wyon. 

The names above noted (not to the exclusion of the moat ancient 
masters of the Hellenic art) are among the greatest associated with 
the production of medals, while but few Englishmen are aware that 
there are extant in these realms of ours certain coins of the age of 
Ovnobelin (that is if they are not medals), which are the only 
examples of that period which can bo called British. This is the 
opinion of the famous Pinkerton. Most of these examples have 
(n’NO upon one side, with an ear of corn, a horse, a kind of Janus 
head, and some such symbol ; and frequently C'AMV, thonght,to be , 
the initials of Camudolauum, upon the one side, with a boar and < 
tree, with a variety of other badges on the obverse. They have like- 
wise frequently the word tascia upon them, not hitherto explained, 
though by some writex’s alxsiirdly supposed to be the name of the 
moneyer. But in point of fact, the putting f.f the name of the 
moueyer on coins was a late practice, (piite unknown till the sixth 
century- It came in gradually, a century after the Roman mints 
had ceased in Imropo, with the empire, and when private j)ersons 
contracted with the kings for the little mints, they put their names 
to identify their mintage. These examples are mostly found in 
copper ; but some in gold, silver, and olectrum, or a mixture of the 
two last. One of these has the word \KR, whatever that may be, 
on the reverse, which has been thought to represent Verulamium, 
and other legends and inscrijxtions. 1’he llritish Slnsenm has a very 
•ino collection, formerly the property of »Sii* Robert Cotton. 

On the other hand, w'hile it is not absolutely known if the whole 
of these examples are types of the coinage of Ilritain, one thing is 
certani — many coins also occur with legends, which, though meant 
for Latin oharactere^ and in imitation of Latin coins, are so perverted 
as to be illegible, and Toj* this reason are generally termed 
** barbarous medals.*’ Ijet all this be as it may, how happy are we 
Britons in possessing those glorious examples wliich Pinkerton 
presents to our gaze in plate 7s o. of his work upon medals 
published in 1808, each of the ten examples there given having 
more of the medal than the coin about them ! If so-called great 
sculptors would only study the antique instead of inflicting their 
half-thought out monstrosities upon the eyeu of the people at large, 
there would be less to find fault with in the iipagcs stuck up every- 
where — not to mention that vile thing of onr late most dearly 
beloved Queen and Empress, at Brighton — ^in most cases soittething 
more than a caricature burlesquing the prototype t6 a painful 
degree — a disgrace to the ground they stand upon. 
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In. this England of oars coins and. medals have been so closely 
associated, from the days of our Roman invaders to the Age 
good King Alfred, and |rom his epoch to that of our all glonouB 
Qae^n V^’ictoria, that we shall do well to consider what Caesar has 
written down from his observations when he entered Britain. * 

Speaking of onr progenitors, he says : Utvntur ffunoi vre, v.t 
mimmo aurtv, tivt cniidU fertrU ad eerttnn pondini e;rn minatis, pro 
oiummis — they make use of brass instead of golden coin, iron 



rings reduced to a certain weight instead of (our brass) coins. So 
the passage stands in tho first edition iJiiblished at Jloine in 11(59 ; 
but it lias been imV.rtrjiibly mangled In larLor editions, especially those 
of Josejili Scaligor, a critic, whose publications cannot be too severely 
condemned, as he foisted every dream of his own into the text of 
ancient authors, by way of correction. (,’;v>sjir’s moaning clearly is, 
that our ancestors used brass, apparently coined, as a superior motal, 
iu like manner as moie advanced nations used gold. And that pro 
nvMUvis^ in.itead of the brass coinage of Rome (minimus being a 
peculiar name of tho brass sestertius), they used iron rings, examined 
and reduced to a stated weight. Iludo coins of copper, much 
mingled with tin, s^re frequently found in England ; and may 
perhaps be? tho copper coins used by our ancestors, for Ciosar^s expres- 
sion surely infers that their copper was in tho form of coins. These 
pieces are ef tho size of a didracbm, the common form of the nammm 
oMTem among the ancients. 
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Though ^Tulios Oassiskr ho progress ip Britain, and Claudins 
a c^^nrj after really began the so-called conquest of this island of 
ours, yet as all Gaul was eifectually nnder Roman power, the Britons 
began to admit Roman arts. But the true idea we are to forn^ pf 
Britain,*' from the time of Gsesar to that of Clandins, is that it was 
niKOTiqvcred by the Romans, while our glorious ancestors were suffi- 
ciently sensible of the Roman power and its superior civilisation. 
Augustus was proceeding against it when he was stopped by our 
ambassadors^ who offered such terms (in hard cash, of course), as he 
accept^. It is extremely interesting to know that Julius Csesar 
had engaged to maintain the Trinobantes, of Middlesex and Essex, 
against Cassivelaunus, his chief foe in these realms of ours, who was 
king of the Cassii of Buckinghamshire, &c„ &c. (Junobeliu, ’ of 
whom we perhaps have so many coins, was king of the Trinobantes, 
and educated, as it iasaid, in the court of Augustus. He is men- 
tioned by Suetonius and iJio. As to any king holding supreme 
authority in Britain at that time, that is a matter of pure 
conjecture. , 

Pray forgive this digression on account of its great importance to 
Englishmen generally, not one person in ten thousand knowing any« 
thing about its subject matter. Nor is this the place to discrimi- 
nate between good and bad, or the proper sort of medals which a 
virtuoso should collect j the present writer simply wishes to lead 
yourself onward that you may the bettor contemidate the glorious 
achievements of Alfred the (ireat, the Truth Teller/* 

Medals there are of King Alfred, for there are two, both issued 
in 1849. That which was issued in a public way has upon the 
obverse, enshrined within a beautifully designed wreath, the follow- 
ing words : The British Empire, United States, and Anglo-Saxons 
everywhere/* Above this inscription is a representation of the “ holy ’’ 
dove, while round the edge of tins medal runs tliese words : yl']lfred 
and His Children, 1819,** the king's name being on the reverse. 
Both these medals were designed by the early friend of the present 
writer, Martin Farquhar Tapper, D.C.L., the author of that won- 
drous book which few have the courage to study in these last days, 
the rrovcrlial l^hilosophy, the rarer example having on the obverse 
the heraldic shields of England and America, which Dr. Tapper 
thought would be of the greater interest to intellectual people for a 
reason that is obvious. Both medals have the same head of the 
king, which is taken from the earliest known portrait of King 
Alfred, preserved in a manuscript in the Cottonian collection (Clavd 
i>., vj, s. xiv), the rarer example of Jbbese medals, .having Dr. Tapper ^6 
name as the designer of the same, and that of the medallist, W. J. 
Taylor, of London, on the obverse. ® / 

Respecting the conception which the present writer has been tbo 
humble means of presenting to your gaze, a. very few words shaU he 
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bad butjone tbobgbt ; bia dtdy desired to tnbnd.do^ ^^^ 
tbat whicli came to bis hands after much researcfi^ n^k tbei 
ataini) of Truth upon it.. For this purpose he reiid almost eveiy /. 
gtouine antiquarian work that could be called such, with miany ; 
in^nscripts in public collections thought likely to assist him in 
giving to the world at large, a thousand years after the death of the 
king, the lively effigies of Alfred the Great of Blessed Memory, ^t . 
length, having almost exhausted the list of* those true antifjnarian 
works which he had previously drawn np for consultation — ^the*. 
labours of the fegnous John Selden (pho never put pen to paper , 
without a good reason for so doing) yielded the sum of delight, 
wliich at once so impressed me with the msjesty of the portraiture 
of King Alfred, wliich this judicious” antiquarian singled out for 
vetforation in las Titles of Honour [which he reproduces from one- 
of the coins of the king at page 1 113 of his 1 672 edition of the above ^ 
work, whj^re-he discriminates and enlarges upon the cxcuct sort of 
crown 'which our good king wore], that I said to myself this is the 
sum of delight which my countrymen will venerate for evermore. 
In this dignified portrait of the ** Mirrour of Princes ” above repre- 
sented, will be seen the only crown which the Truth Teller ” wore, 
while the Cynelielrncy of which we have heard so much of late, is a 
thing wliich never stood upon the head of his Majesty. 

In a word, you behold at the head of these remarks the sum and 
substance of my labours ; whether it be to your taSte in such matters 
or not is a matter over which I have not the slightest control, the 
money or’s art alone being responsible for the lineaments of the king's 
face, the portrait of our universally venerated and beloved king 
being good enough for the learned and judicious John Selden to 
single out for posterity to contemplate, left nothing for myself to 
desire. 

Rejoicing over the discovery of this highly intellectual portrait of* 
King’ Alfred, I at once set myself the task of enlarging the same, 
and placed it withiu a wreath of the Laiirus nohilus, the “ Poet's 
Bay.” I do not give you a debased portrait of our king of the 
thirteenth century, as seen in the medal of my early friend’s dosign- 
ing, I give you an exact copy of the i)ortraituro of King Alfred 
which his moneyer placed upon the coinage of the king by ‘‘ autho* 
pity ; and it is not necessary to write another word upon that 
matter, the design for the block being made by that highly gifted, 
black and white artist, Ernest Cousins. As a work of art this medal 
holds its pvtn with anything of its kind issued during the Gh^iian 
era, and at once ratiks with the chef d^oiuvre of Anglo-Sa^n art, 
WbilO nothing of its kind is extant. The force of c^nmstaheeB 
the lettering should be in English of tb-day, .the lorma- 
|be laurel being the same in the days of Alfred, as now. * 
respect to the portrait itself of the king, a good deal has 
r56-.— ■' ■ V . a z 
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beei} written by tbe present writer in another place ; while the por- 
tralt\rhi^ is given in this modal of the Millenary of Sang Al&ed’s 
death, 1901, is a real one. Without going into physiognomic* 
details, this portrait is one which clearly demonstrates the noble race 
from which we Britons spring. The head as represented in this 
medal, taken from a coin of Alfred — ^line for line with the original 
— ;which the judicious Selden singles out from the numerous ex- 
ample^ stUl' extant, is a fairly good representative formation of the 
cranium of the average Englishman. Most certainly it is otherwise 
than the <ype everywhere to.be seen in Norfolk apd Suffolk. This* 
head of Alfred the Great,, of Alfred the “ Truth Teller,” is the shape 
of that of our Chaucer, of our Gower, of our Lord Bacon, of our 
Shakespeare, of our Browning, aud of our Tennyson. 

RiC'UARI) 0. jACKBoJf. 



THE GENESIS OF WORSHIP. 


Wjsstekn Christejiflom has begun to realise that tho twentieth 
century is destined to witness the final struggle of Christianity, at 
all events in its present form, for existence. The spread of 
elementary and higher education, the popularising of scientific study, 
the' Opening of the universities to democracy and their increasing 
attraction for the laity, as well as the slow but steady growth of the 
influence of Rationalism within the Church herself, hfive wrouglit a 
great change upon the British mind during the past fifty years. The 
wiser of the clergy, both of the Anglican and the more liberal Noncon- 
formist sections of the Christian Clinrch, are already adapting therr 
theology to th(^ roquii’emcnts of a inoi*o exact and enlightened age, 
and even less progressive theologians have not failed to grasp the 
significance of the change in the intellectual atmosphere, but, less 
willing to yield, are attempting to stem the torrent and, like Dame 
Partington, to sweep back the flood by a new Evangelical move- 
ment, inaugurated to restore religion to the more supernatural sphere 
it formerly occupied. By them we are invited back to the gospel 
of grace ; inissioners are sent through the land to wean men from 
tho guidance of tlie head and to oifer them a tempting but valueless 
substitute in the dictates of the emotions, 'fhe most modern form 
of anthropomorphism is also the most dangerous, because it bases 
its claim not jiierely upon history, but upon ethics, and regards 
sociology as a dependent system. “ Society cannot remain society 
without a s])iritiial power ” is the latest adaptation of what Frederick 
Denison IVIaurice said, with more consideration for scientific fact, 
when he declared that if men are to unite it must ])0 in something 
above themselves. 

Two alternatives are offered to man upon wRicli to build tbe 
union of his race — the anthropomorphic finity of the Evangelicals 
and the Unknowable Infinity of science. The psychologist will 
have no difficulty in making his choice. To him it wUl immediately 
beqpme obviSus that worship, whatever its object, finds its cause in 
mystery, in negatioif. It is not knowledge, but the conscious 
absence of knowledge, which sots our reverential faculty at work, 
and tlSe elementary stage of such a mental condition as begets 
womhip is found in the awe of the simple-minded at the uncanny. 
The savage who sots .up a stone and worships it finds the object of 
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hU Veneration, in the etone itself, *bQt in the niysterions pcnrer 

withVhii^ his imsginabum has endowed it. Oestnoy the imaginsiy 
existence of that po^r, ^ow Mm his qnoidam idol to be a mass of 
matter posses^g the same properties as any other similar piece of 
mineral, and his reverence gives place to rational regard. If 
worship is to be eternal and absolute, it cannot content itself with 
tbe merely relatively unknown as the object of its activity; it 
dmnan^ the Unknowable — ^tbat which is not only unknown, bnt 
which never can be known. li the object of our worship is merely 
unknown, but knowable, it is conceivable that there may come a 
time when the devotee will know it. his niiderstanding will drive 
ont the mystery, and his reverence will instinctively cease. We are, 
therefore, led by logic to the only possible conclasion, that it is no Unite 
deity, subject to analysis and classification, but that “ which pahseth 
all understanding,” that alone can be tbe object of the eternal worship. 

The Evangelical paradox of a fnture state where all mystery shall 
cease and yet divine woiship continue, or even increase, is a burden 
lud by anthropomorphism upon the shoulders of modern (’hristianity 
which she must cast off or she will break down under the strain. 
This the more thoughtful of her leaders have fotesecn, and they have 
lost no time in pointing the moial. They have insisted upon a 
rational conception of the doctrine of eternal life, not as a promiso 
of a past morkm existence, but as a condition of mind. The late 
Professor Drummond, to qnote but one example, admonished his fellow 
schoolmen that no truth of Christianity has been more ignoiantly 
or wilfully travestied than the doctrine of immortality,'’ but, in spite 
of powerful warning IVom within, and still more potent portents of 
soientifio discovery without, the Christian Church, as a whole, has 
closed her eyes to the coming crisis. Such an attitude is the more 
shortsighted on her part because the necessary sacrifice demanded of 
Evangelicalism would ihvolvo no important loss either to the power 
or to the needs of Christianity. It is usual to speak of the conflict 
between religion and science, but no such conflict between these 
elements, rightly understood, does or can exist The "irreconcilable 
difference ” is between the theology of the Christian Church and the 
theology of science, and it is presented, not by the question of tbe 
existence of evil, nor even, as Mr. Balfour appears to think, by the 
question of mirades merely,^ but is founded upon the ffir broader 
basis of psyphology. While the Church holds to the nltrarpsycho* 
logical character of the soul, differentiates between the "s'piritnal ” 
and jibe moral, and postolatea an objective revelatlcm of Gfod, scaentifio 
natnralism excludes such theories as both rationally and lq;tc(d]y 
uujostiifiable, and is content, os well might be, with the evidence of 
the sdl^suffidency*^ psychic energy to explain mental pbenomeni^ 
and of the limitation of divine revelation to enbjeetive sense. ‘ 

^ jPbtmcIafuma A. J. Balfour. F. 307. 
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* • * 
Beligion has STeiytiiiDg to^ain and less than nothing to lose' 

tite sabstitution of snpernatnnJisin by raMonalism, The 'objj^ion 
raised SvangeliGalisDi, which draws its vitaltty from the wells of 
eibotion, that a theology which sets ont upon an investigation of the 
evidence of the existence of God on the i^stem of rational observa- 
tion applied to the location of a seam of coal is neither seemly nnr 
, saffleient for the pnrposes of “ religion ” is both ill-fonnded and 
misleading. Religion has so often been dragged down to th% leyel 
of a sect or of a school that we are apt to forget that to be real’it 
mast, whether th^ be recognised or not, be universal. The term is 
not ecclesiastical but scientific and stands, in correct etymology, for 
that bond which nnites phenomena to “ that which is behind pheno- 
mena and of which pbenomenp arc but the manifestations.” 
Partjphrased ic is the observance of the law of obligation which 
operates throughont the natural world. This insistence upon the 
emotional rather than the rational character of religion is the 
cardinal error of the ** new tilvangelicalism ” ; indeed, it would be more 
correct to regard it as instinctive thwi as emotional, for it is instinctive 
to a ceiiain degree in man and, apparently, altogether so in the less 
developed forms of organic life, where reason appears to be absent. 
The law of obligation is univonal ; it is responsible for the iTedonism 
of plant life and lower animalism and becomes rational when it 
plays npon the psychic nature of man, wbo not merely obeys bat 
appreciates the penalty of disobedience — death ! Not by the snper- 

natnral deci'ee of enraged diety, bat by the orderly process of nature, 
the logical outcome alike of a wanton or unconscious infringe- 
ment of the scheme of life. The man who sins, that is, who 
disturbs the rhythm of natural progress, whether in the physical or 
the psychological ‘>phere, awaits no futnre judgment, no sword of 
Damocles is suspended over his head by a threatening but hesitating 
fate ; he " is condemned.” lie may put himself into harmony with 
nature again, but nntil he does so his punishment is the natural 
resnlt of his own condnet. Nonconformity with the ordered whole, 
of which he is an integral part, is his Gehenna. 

A theological system, therefore, which refuses to acknowledge sub- 
mission to the inexorablo laws of nature, feeding its adherents with 
false hopes that these can be broken by “ grace ” for the s^iecial 
benefit of the faithful, must inevitably come to grief in any conflict 
with the more scientific scheme by which Rationalism brings the 
prinmplea of human conduct into line with the scheme of the uni- 
verse., Aiftrnggle between sssthetic sentiment and stem necessity 
can have bat one result. There is still time, however, for the 

Obristian Ghnroh to save herself, bnt it will require the sopreme 
aaeriiSce of her oarricalnm — ^the gift of her life, as it is lived to-day, 
yBiA most throw oS all weights, go back again to tite starting point, 
tibe simple yet sdentific natoral philosophy of the Agnostic of 
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Nazareth, who che<d:ed the analytical JtessionB of vnlgar materjaliam 
eager*!^ reduce the Infimte to terms of Hime and space, and she mast 
confess that she has degraded into an ecclesiastical organisation, pro* 
lifio of endless dissentions and doomed to eventnal sodal and moral 
chaos, what was intended to become the world’s first principle of 
sociology — ^the brotherhood of man, based npon the oniTersal nnion 
. of humanity in the eternal worship of the Unknowable. 

0. PeNKHYK (xASQUOUfE. . 
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AGNOSTICISM. 

A KEPI.Y TO MR. FRANCIS GRIERSON. 


There appeared in the October number of the Wesi’Mixster RE\ n:\^' 
an article under the title of ‘‘ The Agnostic’s Agony/' which, con- 
taining as it did so many surprising errors and misconceptions, 
certainly calls for a reply. Why the writer chose such an extra* 
ordinary title is not at all clear. If he .meant to imply that to be 
an Agnostic is to endure agony, I can assure him that he is entirely 
wrong. Bicn an conimue, lie says that lie i)ersonally can testify 
t 9 the “ mental torture and irritability of disposition caused by 
Agnosticism, but I think it would have been far better if be had 
consulted a specialist in nervous disorders when he discovered these 
symptoms^ instead o£ ascribing his state to what was ostensibly his 

religious belief, for it is at onco clear from his article that he has 
never properly understood tlio much-abused “ ism ” he endeavours 
to combat. If, on tho other hand, it is sought to prove that 
Agnosticism, taken in its most general aspect, is a decaying force, 
I think our critic will be found to be as much at fault in this case 
as in the other. 

Before considering the article in detail, it is essential that we 
should have an accurate definition of tho word and its scope. I take 
AgnoaticLsm to be the state o& mind at which a man has arrived 
when, in reasoning upon the problems of religion, he has not 
sufficient reason for saying “Yes” or “ No," The impression that 
would most certainly be given to the reader by Mr. Grierson is that 
Agnostics are a class of thinkers without activity and sluggish to 
the last degree — men who habitually decline to consider any evidence 
whatever, contenting themselves with ignoring the vast strides of 
science, or at best dismissing them with a casual “ I.do not know” 
(Mr. Grierson, by the way, seems to forget the fact that Agnostics 
are responsible for many of these giant strides.) But never was a 
more misSaken impression given to tho w'orld. The Agnostic is an 
earnest seeker after truth, and so far from being, as one would 
suppose from the article in question, much after the style of Tenny- 
6oas “ Lotos-e«aters,” he is a man of activity and energy, usually 
erudite *above the average, and possessing a quality seldom found, 
^bat of impartiality, together with great catholicity of spirit. It is, 
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ihes; incorrect to 8ay<that lie is one who eeyr, “I do not knov”$ 
it would bo more correct to say that he is one who, haTtng weighed 
the evidence to the best of his ability, is the\^ compelled .to say, “ I 
do not know." It wonld not, moreover, be inappropriate to add that 
he would Very macdi like to know. * 

Coming now to the scope of Agnosticism, we here notice one of 
Mr. Grierson’s most striking errors, an error which vitiates the 
whole of his reasoning and which accounts for the greater part of the 
irrelevancy in his article, which, to tell the truth, has very little to 
do with the title he has cho.seu. 

Agnosticism, as a state of mind, is essentially confined to religions ' 
phenomena and those great scientific enigmas which have a direct bear- 
ing upon religion. When ]^r. (irierson applies the word to the whole 
world of science and commerce he is simply giving another name to 
the. caution and common-sense which should be inhetont in every 
man. Viewed in his (Mr. Grierson's) light, it is universal, common 
to all men and all times. Tliat it does exist to this extent I do not 
deny, but it is absurd for Mr. Grierson to lay the whole blame upon 
Agnostics, simply because he conceives that the trend of thought is 
. becoming too sceptical, a proposition which, to say the least, is very 
qnostionablo. 8o for from deploring this widespread Agnosticism, 
it onght rather to bo a matter for regret that it is not more vigorous. 
I will, not weary the reader with insiances, bnt I think it will be 
generally admitted that, if the present Government had infused more 
of that spirit into its investigations of those intangible Uitlander 
grievances and other (|nestions connected with the war, we should 
have profited much as a nation. 13nt this application of the word 
Agnosticism to matters of everyday life is erroneous — it has not yet 
attained that broad signification, and 1 do not believe Huxley, who 
was responsible for tho term, intended that it should. > So far as I 
can gather from his remarks on its etymology, he never intended 
the word to be used outside tho scope 7 have indicated above. Yet- 
Mr. Grierson proceeds on this wrong basis and succeeds in producing 
for the benefit of the nninitiated what 1 cannot help bat say is a 
ridiculous travesty of Agnosticism. 

Accepting, hqwever, the foregoing definition of Agnosticism and 
ita scope, let ns ^ examine as briefly as possible some of the most 
noteworthy pqints of the article. 

The first -matter to claim our attention is a comparison between 
Pessimism' and Agnosticism, which is manifestly intended to be 
unfavourable to the latter. Why this comparison was inutitnted it 
would he difficult to say. We ore told that an A gnostic has to live 
without " the aid of any religious system or ism ’’ in a maimer fbat 
would imply 'that tiie Agnoatic suffers some hardship in eiei^g 
to live m this way; bnt such is not the case. We Save' Gie- 
Weotjdion of knowing that^ even if we cannot disMver the in}lih) i 
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do no^' tteUe^B iiMihati Which ’i$ fahe, ^ .1 .do mOt 
iB.iiirae!atai !7 to dehnn tho'read«r-'’oa the 'qiieBtio]:| o£ Pe 8 Binii 9 ]d.c^d '. 
Agaoe^eisita. r Breiy one kno^s .the pesrimist mazitns: ^*{f God 
ttttde this world, I wohTa not he that God, for the misety of it jroald- 
break rnyheart," and '* The world is bankrapt at all ends, aiid life is 
''a.bosmest that does not pay espehsea,” and so on. Those who have 
hot’already studied the merits of the two “isms” would do well to read 
first Tkt MistTij of Life, which is typical of Pesidmism, by Schopen*' 
hauer, and then one of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy — 
say 27«! Principles of Elhics. In the one he will find, with wearyiitg 
frequency, Ingnbrions expressions of regret at the pains of life, and 
a constant endeavonr to prove that it were better for ns not to be ; 
in the other he will find stampM on ever^^ page a vigorons optimism 
whV;h, although taking fall account of the trials of humanity, holds 
that these trials can be conquered by facing them, and 'that the 
destiny of man tends ever higher, approximating nearer generation 
by generation, to the perfect state of society. 

As for the assertion that “ an avowed sceptic is never welpome in 
any company,” I deny it emphatically. It is true that snch cases 
occasionally happen, but they are invariably due to intolerance or 
ignorance. 

Mr. Grierson next forms a most misleading analogy, which fails at 
every point. I refer to that part of his article wherein he speaks of 
an army commanded by a general iporant of bia opponents, &o., 

but 1 need scarcely point out that, as the Agnostic is not ignorant 
and apathetic, the comparison is of no value. 

When Mr. Grierson refers to the “old-fashioned scientist who 
denied everything new ” I decline to follow him. If he can nama a 
few agnostic scientists of so great bigotry and conservatism, let him 
do so, but for my part I do not think there have existed any snch 
outside his (Mr. Grierson’s) imagination. It would be superfluous to 
remind the reader that bis phrase is, moreover, in direct contradiction 
to historical fact. The 'division of Agnostics into two classes — ^the 
wilfnlly apathetic and those who wish to learn — ^is . certainly new ; 
personally, I have never met one of the former class. 

'W’e are next told that “ the Agnostic in getting rid of illusion has 
■placed himself in a state of helplessness ; he is like one who has 
fasted too long, his digestive organs come at last to refuse nourish- 
ment” ; this being identical in meaning with an earlier remark — ^‘“if ■ 
period of scepticism be prolonged, a sort of psychological atrophy 
develops which often en^ in a state of chronic apathy.” In 
- criticising these propositions the most obvious remark that strikes one 
is jnst that which Mr. Grierson has apparently overlooked^^-4hat the 
; Agnfistic, in ridding himself of error, has obtained on open and uin- 
mind, indispensaUe for the proper discussion of aiiry qnes- 
. whereas he who believes' in that whioh is false hto ^rst to dear. 
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away his misconceptiotfs, often a matter the greatest difficulty. As 
for thaA state of psychological atrophy,** the fair-minded reader will 
decide readily in which case it is most likely ^to occur — ^the Agnostic 
who with faculties alert and active is ever ready to discuss 
evidences without bias, or the average believer who straightway falls 
into a quiescent attitude^ allowing his brain to become totally 
dormant. The reply is not difficult to forecast. 

ThC' man who believes and expects something is far more inter- 
esting than the man who believes and expects nothing.” A very 
remarkable observation is this. It is a great pity we are not told 
why the believer is far more interesting. But it is sufficient to 
remark that the Agnostic does not wish to be interesting at the 
cost of sacrificing his principle ; rather than subscribe to a creed he 
believes false ho prefers to be not interesting.** . ' 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Grierson’s article this idea shows 
itself, that Agnosticism is a most reprehensible state of mind, .and 
that a man should believe in something ; what that something is we 
are not told. There is one. of Uuskin’s finest passages which is 
singularly applicable to this idea. The exact quotation fails mo at 
the moment, but it was on the occasion of one of the great Seor’s 
visits to Switzerland, and he was admiring the beauty of Nature, how 
all things seemed formed to charm the eye, the trees and the verdant 
foliage everywhere, while here and there, nestling among the 
iDountaiQ sidos, were seen the peasants’ cottages, forming in its 
enmnhU a harmonious whole. And Buskin tells us how profoundly 
he was saddened by the thought that inside those cottages there 
reigned such a dark night of ignorance. The same can be said with 
equal emphasis of many of the cases of childlike faith that we see in 
religious belief ; the 

“ Life that leads melodious djiys ’* 

« 

is unfortunately accompanied too often by an utter lack of knowledge 
on the most elementary points of the believer’s creed. 

But to proceed. Mr. Grierson says, " No one reads philosophy,” a 
statement which the reader may assess at its proper value, although 
it is little relevant to Agnosticism. “Some of the. most successful 
inventors of to-day would have passed for madmen twenty years 
ago.” This may be a recommendation ; if so, let it be at once said 
that many, consider Darwin a madman even now. “Sermons, no 
longer interest.” In this connection it may well be asked, “ To whom 
is this change due if not to scientists ? ” .It is considered by many 
that the religion of the future will be a compromise between 
Christianity and Agnosticism. “ No one can work and wait at the 
same t^e,” and “they (Agnostics) sit still and mb their eyes at 
every fresh discovery, crying, * I do not knoiv/ ” Now from one of 
Mr. .Grierson’s calibre we expect better things than this; he 
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constantly levels the charged of ignorance, apathy and contempt of 
new knowledge against Agnostics, and jnowhepe does he particularise 
or cite facts in support of his contentions. He digresses into 
Capitalism and Millionairism in his anxiety to confound Agnosticism, 
and here again I have to differ from him on a question of fact. In 
his overdrawn metaphor ho says, “ At its worst, the doctrine of the 
' survival of the fittest is a gilded lie ; at its best, a ghost at a 
banquet ” • and “ . . .it gives a moral as well as a imiteriifl law to 
strengthen them (the capitalists) in every act of folly, avidity and 
cunning.” The. idea of the modern millionaire stopping to derive a 
moral and material law ” from the philosophy of evolution is 
delightfully entertaining. The notion is absurd. So far as 1 know, 
there is not a single professed Agnostic in the ranks of the 
millionaires But, assuming Mr. Grierson’s observation as correct, 
and granting, for argument's sake, that certain moral and material 
evils have resulted from the misunderstanding of the evolutionary 
doctrine, what follows ? That because Agnostics are responsible 
for the discovery of this truth they are to be condemned ? By no 
means. Passing from the abstract to the concrete world for a 
moment, let ns take an example there ; say the discovery of various 
poisons by chemists and othei's. The wrong use of theso has 
resulted in numerous deaths, yet are the patient investigators who 
made the discoveries to be responsible for the misapplications of 
others ? We shall be told, T know, that under certain circumstances 
the use of poisons is most useful and productive oF good. Thoil fcho 
retort is obvious, that so, too, is the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest ; even in regard to capitalism (for which Agnostics hold no 
brief) it has produced good results. Mr. Carnegie is a sjfiendid example, 
and in America the gifts of millionaires to the universities are counted 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars. Sufficient has been said here, I 
think, to show that Mr: Grierson’s position is untenable. 

And now, after all this would-be destructive criticism, all this vain 
beating of the air, what has Mr, Grierson to offer ns ? Ho has 
attempted to demonstrate that Agnosticism is played out and effete, 
he has railed against Darwinism, and accused ns of want of energy 
and ignorance, so that it is right that we should demand of him 
something in the way of a constructive “ ism.” Yet he offers ns 
nothing. He gives us a few instances of the remarkable advances 
o£ science in recent years — advances which Agnostics have watched 
quite as sympathetically as any other class of thinkers, and on the 
basis of these few facts he wishes us to renounce our “ ism ” and 
join him in- — whaC ? He does not say. If he means that Agnostics 
shojild give more attention to psychic and telepathic phenomena, 
then thg advice is totally unnecessary. It is a fact that the laws of 
mind have been too much neglected ; things physical have been 
stndied to the exclusion of things psychical, but that is not the fault 
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dt A{^OBiadsm.' If ^roof of this were needed, the fKVomnble tecep^'^ 
tion aooordi^ to M. Grille H^mmarion's book, The Vnhnown, 'vronld 
snffioe. ' As a reomt writer well said, it mig^t plausibly be argned 
tbi^t the average man does not care a straw abont these abivMnse*; 
matters, in view of the fact that the F^cHical Eesedrch Society is 
practically nnknown and receives only the most meagre support. Be ' 
that as it may, Agnostics welcome the daily increasing number of 
investigai»rs into the laws of mind, and follow with the deepest 
interest each new step into the realm of the hitherto unknown. But 
the discovery that originated with Lamarck, and was developed by 
Darwin and Spencer, will rank always as one of the most 
important ever made. Mr. Grierson grants that Tyndall, Baeckel, 
and Huxley all did a work that bad to be done, yet he accuses them 
of apathy and lack of energy ! As a final refutation of the charge 
of ignorance, let the reader turn to Herbert Spencer's Synthetic 
Philosophy ; in the whole history of human thought it is nowhere 
excelled — it is one of the most monumental tasks ever completed by 
one man. 

To sum op, however, there are not yet sufficient grounds to 
warrant the Agnostic ru'shuig.into the extreme state of positivism 
indicated by our critic — -his (Mr. Grierson’s) facta are not relevant to 
Agnosticism proper, and the study of telepathy and kindred questions 
is not scffioiently developed. That attempts are being made ” to 
ascertain certain things proves nothing, and until we have reliable 
data on which we can generalise with certainty, we shall rest 
. content, having the moral courage to disregard “ mental agony,” it 
ever it exist, so thait, having fought the good fight, we can face the 
end with unwavering fortitude, each 

“ As one who wraps the drapery of his couch around him 
* And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


G. L. 
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^CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


An excellent text-book of elementary botany has Just been pab> 
lisbed,* and will be heartily welcomed by all who, while anxious to 
geiin some knowledge of that science, are yet deterred by the copious 
technical terms with which most botanical books abound. Some 
special words are, of course, necessary in every science but in this 
case the authoress has carefully avoided a too copious use of .them, 
and the explanations given are clear and concise. The illustrations 
are numerous, and have been well drawn by Miss W. L. Boys-Smith. 
Altogether, we can strongly recommend this .work to any one wishing 
to acquire a knowledge of the main elements of botany. 

Not the least of the advantages conferred by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science on the localities visited fay it 
annually are the handbooks on local points of scisntilic interest. In 
connection with the Glasgow meeting three such handbooks were 
published. That on the Fauna, Flora, and Gedlogy of the Clyde 
A rea- is of considerable importance, and will remain a valuable work 
of reference for local sciontillc subjects for many years. Some of 
the sections are mere lists of names) with localities more or less 
accurately indicated ; others are interesting memoirs on special Buh* 
jects by authors who have elsewhere contributed materially to onr 
knowledge of the branches with which they deal. Among the latter 
class we may mention : The Ge-ology of the Clyde TerrUory, by J. Home ; 
The CrysliUline Schists of the Highlands, by P. Macnw ; The Drift 
or Glacial Formation, by J, Smith ; and the Physical Conditions of 
the Clyde Sea Area, by H. R. Mill. A good coloured map illustrates 
several of the papers, and this alone would be fosnd a very useful 
guide by any scientific man visiting the district. 

We are ourselves so dependent upon the vegetable world for onr 
supplies of food that all relating to the nourishment of plants should 
be of detfp interest to ns, far more so, indeed, than is usually the 
case. For many -years a band of. devoted . workers have been 


gi^pUng with the difficult pwblem of how best to utilise those 


A Te^-Booh of BUmnUiry Botany. ByC. L. Laurie. London ; Allman A Sons, 
Ltda ' 

‘ Flora, and Oeohgy of the Clyde Area, Edited by G, F. S. Elliot, M. Lanrie^ 

C,iuid J. B. Murdoch. Glasgow : J. Madebose A Son.9. 1901. * 
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plant-foods, which* are known to^ be, mc|^t essential to the growth of 
our chief crops. Dr. Bernard Dyer "has made an important addition 
to our knowledge of the subject ^ by his study of the Phosphoric 
Acid and Potash in the soil of one of the^fields of the celebrated 
experimental farm at Rothamsted. By means of a large number 
of analyses the author throws much light upon the migration of 
these important plant-constituents^ and we can recommend a perusal 
ef his work to all who are interested in the improvement* of agri- 
cultural methods. 

Another branch of scientific research in which, much good work is 
being done is the investigation of fatty substances and oils, the 
chemistry of which is. still obscure. A valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of this subject has just been published as part of the 
Jahrhach dvr Chcmic? In it Dr. Lewkowitsch, himself a well-kno^n 
authority on these matters, gives an excellent summary of recent 
additions to our knowledge of fats, oils, and waxes. Tn these days 
of specialisation it .is not easy for thej chemist to collect all the 
literature bearing upon any subject, and it is a great advantage to 
have this done by one who, like Dr. Lewkowitsch, is so eminently 
capable of separating the wheat from tho chaff. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

Even TIegel, seriously and intelligently interpreted, can be made 
interesting ; and we may congratulate .Mr. McTaggart upon having 
achieved this measure of success. Not that even Mr. iVlcTaggart's 
Studies in Ilcjjdian Cosmologif^ are exactly easy reading, but they 
arrest the attention of the reader and contribute to his enlighten- 
ment. Our author’s definition of cosmology is, the application to 
subject-matter empirically known, of n. priori cpnclusions derived 
from the investigation of the nature of pure thought. The empirical 
things thus referred to are such as the human and absolute self, 
punishment, sin, love, &c. — ^things which the writer says suggest 
questions Which cannot be dealt with by the finite sciences — they 
cannot be settled by observation nor determined by induction ; the 
only possible treatment of such subjects is metaphysical. Here we 
are disposed to utter a word of protest against the introduction 

^ A Stmhj the Pltasphoric^Acul and Potash Cont&nH. of the WhccU Soifs of 

ProadbaUc Fields Pothamsted. By Bernard Dyer. London : Dulau & Co., for the Royiu 
Society. 1901. • ^ . 

“ Ttchrudogic der Fettc und JlirdUfc, Von J. Lewkowitsch. Brunswick: F. Vieweg 
undSohn; .1001. 1 

^ Studies in JleffeJian Comology, By John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, M.A. 
Cambiidge : the University Press. 1001. 
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of the word “ only.” So. far dt these snbjeots Ibave empirical 
elements in them they must be investigated by observation and 
induction ; after that is done, we may see how far they cm be 
explained by metaphysics. And there is a good deal of observation 
and induction in this book by which the reader may prOHt. The 
writer has an intention in calling his subject “ Hegelian Cosmology,” 
and not the cosmology of Hegel — it is rather consequences drawn by 
some discfples from Hegers teaching than the direct pronounce- 
ments of Hegel himself ; so* Mr. McTaggart devotes a good deal of 
his space to discussing the views of Lotze, Afr. Bradley and Professor 
Mackenzie; a perfectly legitimate proceeding, and all the more 
useful as, no doubt, the majority of people who know anything at all 
about Hegel know him principally through his followers. * It is 
umieceasary for us to follow Air. McTaggart in his discussion of such 
great themes as Human Immortality, the Personality of the Absolute, 
and so on, and must content ourselves with a reference to a more 
popular side of the subject which attracts the attention of religious 
people — namely, Hegelianism and Christianity. Air. AIcTaggarb 
discusses the very interesting question whether Hegel was a 
Christian, and whether in calling his philosophy Christian he was 
guilty of deception. Our author bolds that HegePs system was not 
Christian nor in accordance with any orthodox form of Christianity, 
but he was not, therefore, in any sense dishonest in calling it 
Christian. lie merely meant that Christianity, while being far 
from absolute truth, came nevertheless nearer to it than any 
other religion. The final chapter on the Farther Dctermhiaiion 
of lltc Jhsflulo contains many suggestive and lofty thoughts 
which carry ns into the region of what we may call a rational 
mysticism.” 

Wo confess that we always open books with high-sounding titles 
with a certain amount of prejudice, which we generally find justified 
upon closer acquaintance. Such is our feeling with regard to 
A Sdsntijk rhUoHophy the llarhintjcr of a Scieniific Theology f 
which has no author's name upon the title-page. We do not say 
that the volume does not contmn some sensible things, but, if the 
theology oft'ered is claimed as scientific, then we aro compelled in 
the main to disagree with the writer. One purpose of this book, 
the writer tells us, is to place the great doctrines of Scripture upon 
a more satisfactory footing. Does he mean that Scripture doctrine 
is unsatisfactory and needs his assistance, or does he mean that 
certain doctrines alleged to be drawn from Scripture are unsatis- 
factory and that can offer better ones ? We presume it is the 
latter, but this is not what he says. Wo do not see, however, that 
the Improvement he offers amounts to much ; for he tells us, after 

t 

1 A Scientific Philosoiihy the Ilarhvnijer of a Scimtific Theology; or, Step$ to Philo^ 
wpikieol and Tlicological Unity, London : Bwan Bonnenfiobein & Go. 1901. 
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quobiiig from the Gospels, that *\thereVouglit to be no doubt froin 
theW passages that Jeans Christ was. begotten miraculohsly by the 
H<dy Ghost,” and other things belonging to the same orthodiox 
category. On the philosophical side we have an exposition of spirit- 
substance and the ethereal medinm, which seems familiar to ns ; 
and his reference to the old Scottish philosophy of common sense,” 
and the use of terms which are rarely^ if ever, heard in 'England, 
Help us to Idealise the author as a North Briton. * With one 
example of his manner of interpreting Scripture we will leave the 
author to bis readers. The reference is to Christ turning water 
into wine. He says : ** His object was not to please men, especially 
in animal gratification ; and it is quite lawful to believe that in this 
case He ministered to a party who were in pecuniary difficulties, by 
giving that which could be turned into money.” If so, even then 
we may remark that the wine would ultimately minister to some 
one’s animal gratification. Not that we object to that in moderation. 

In Mr. Welch’s brief biography of Anselm ^ we have a most 
concise *and admirable account of the great churchman and theo- 
logian. The story of his IJfe is well told, and cannot be read 
without sympathy and interest ; while an intelligent analysis of bis 
principal theological writings enables the reader to appreciate the 
services he rendered to religion and the advance he made upon 
the cruder theories of earlier centuries. 

In rather more than 400 pages, Mr. Adams gives an account of 
the lives of more than fifty q[nd Missionaries of the Anglo^ 
Sa^i^on Era^ from St. Guthlac (a d . 714) to St. Margaret of Scotland 
(a.d. 1093). It necessarily follows that most of the sketches are 
very brief, though a few, such as the accounts of Edward the 
Confessor and St. Dunstan, are much more ample. The volume 
contains a large number of illustrations, most of them being photo- 
graphs from old pictures in the British Museum. We feel tempted 
to say that these illustrations are the best part of the book, though 
it is altogether a very goo^ one of its class and admirably adapted 
for young people. 

After the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689, which gave 
Dissenters, for the first time, liberty to practise public worship 
in their own way, they began to build chapels for themselves, 
in place \>f the' barns, .stables, and private rooms in .which 
they had' been a^ostomod to meet. It therefore happens that many 

6£ these chapels have ^recently completed their second century of 
existence, ahd in some "cases, especially where the present congre- 
gations are Unitarian, this ev^nt has been mai;ked, not only by a 
local celebration, but also by the production of a history of the 

^ Antdnumd-.hiB Wpric. By the Kev. A. C. Welch, M.A,. B.D. (** The World’s Ephpli 
Mahers.”) : T. and Clarh. 1901. . j , . ’ . ‘ 

^ SaiiiUB atut Mmicmdieg.of Ui/e A'nglO'Saaon Era (SeOond Series). Bj tite Re^ 
D. C.‘0. Adau^ M.A Oxford ahffj;jonuOns.A..R.Mpwl^ay & Co. 
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chapel and its congregation^ Mq^ihm Henry and Hie Chapel} lA ■ 
Yerj good example of theW historical acconnte^ wbicK hatre con* 
fiiderable value for all who are interested in the history of DUseht in 
^ JSngland. Matthew Qenry’s chapel was erected in Chester It 700 for. . 
the famous expositor, and Mr. Hoberts gives a variety, of inter- 
esting particulars concerning Henry, his family and his labours, and , 
of various matters relating to the congregation up to the present 
time. The trust-deed of the chapel describes it as being for the use 
of Protestant Dissenters,’* though it has sometimes incorrectly 
been called Presbyterian. 

Senator Gaetano Negri, perhaps the greatest thinker of modem 
Italy, certainly the most clear-headed philosopher and writer of 
.Italy, has written a boolc^ which seems to excel, for philosophical and 
literary merits, any previous work of his. In this book Senator 
Negri deals with a subject which has lately received much more 
attention than it did for the previous fonrieen centuries. He 
approaches his subject with no prejudices whatever. . Having deeply 
studied the character of the man and of his times, he speaks of the 
Emperor Julian with knowledge and sincerity. Of Julian’s genius 
and statesmanship, as an administrator and as a chieftain, he is a 
great admirer, and what he has to say on these two points clearly 
bears out the contention of the author that ‘^Julian was a man of 
great intellectual power and determination, a born ruler of men, an 
upriglit and honest man, who would have somewhat retrieved the 
deplorable condition in which the Imperial Crown had • fallen under 
his three predecessors.*' ^fhe author introduces the subject of his book 
in a most .sympathetic, nay, enthusiastic way. lie writes : ** The 
fate of Emperor Julian was indeed miserable. No personality 
during the decaying period of the Homan Empire appears more 
original, more interesting, more attractive than his. But the ecclesi- 
astical tradition was dead against him, and has marked him out 
with the stigma of ‘ Apostate,’ and with such a mark he has been 
condemned to ignominy and obscurity. As always is the case in 
polemical works, truth hod to be banished to make room for 
passion and party interest. But all the abuses and curses of the 
Church could not destroy the fact that both the personality of the 
Emperor and his actions are highly interesting, and that Julian was 
a very genial man, a man who having been suddenly called to a 
supreme military commaud, and to face a situation that seemed 
bopeless, in a very short tino rovoals himself a {treat general and 

sagacious administrator.” The part of the book devoted to a bio- 
graphical sketch of Julian is full of striking passages from the 

writings of the Et&peror himself, and from the writings of some of 

' ' ' ' ^ 

Matthew Hmry ami His Chapel (16<52 -1900). By H. D- Boberts, The Liverpool 
.Booksellers* Company, Ltd. ' 

ff lmdkratorr. Hiuliano I/Apostatst, Studio storico di Gaetano Nefiri. Hoepli. 

, Milab. 1901. 
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his CQnteiopoTarioB. Julian had ^ great faith in the gods, he often 
appealed to them for counsel. Soon after he took the decision of 
usurpiil^ the Imperial Crown, he told hia friends : Last night a 
vision appeared before me and told me, ^ Julian ! more than once I 
stood At thy threshold, intending to increase thy power and dignity, 
but I had always to withdraw, being rejected by thee. If, even now, 
thou dost not receive me, I will leave thee, mortified and sad, but 
keep it in mind, this will be the last time 1 knock at thy door.’ ” 
The same vision re-appeared to Julian on the last night of hia 
existence ; it approached J ulian’s tent, and with a sad countenance 
lett it; Julian saw by that his hour had come. ‘‘That strong 
man,” writes Senator Negri, “ is not discouraged ; the omen is 
against him, but fearless he goes to the battle, and an arrow pierced, 
hia noble heart.” The author gives several quotations from the 
writings of those who were present, according to which the arrow 
was not a Persian one, but a Koman (Christian), Julia uvvi tclo 
ccvMim ItomcmK The last scene has been written by Amniiamis, 
who was present, and who has recorded also the last speech of 
Julian. A few y/orcla from tlio same will show how this gfSat 
Emperor died. ** It has come,” he said, “ the moment for me to 
go, and as a willing debtor I am pleased to pay my debt to Nature. 
As the soul is worth much more than the body, we have rather to 
rejoice than be grieved when tho better part separates itself from 
the worse part. I have nothing to repent; I am not sorry for 
anything I have done. Pleased and fearless I went there, where 
the mother Jtepnblic eent me, and I have always firmly withstood 
the adverse fate.” In concluding this part the author says: “.He 
was the last hero of Hellenism ; he had raised up the flag of 
Hellenism, and for a little while ho unfurled it, to fall again to 
the ground with his death, never to be lifted up again.” If veritably 
great Senator Negri appears to be when be writes tlie history of 
that unhappy Emperor, not less groat he appears when he enters 
boldly and well armed into the philosophical, metaphysical aspects 
of his subject, in the course of which he discusses of the discord 
among the Christians, the Neoplatonism (its origin, causes, and 
defeat), and of Julian’s action against Christianism. This very 
interesting book closes up with two chapters — one on the character 
of Julian as a man and a prince, and the other containing a most 
interesting summing-up of the religious currents and under-currents 
of those days. Undoubtedly, from a philosophical point of view, 
the author appears to his best advantage where he describes the 
peculiar condition of the Christian Church, which even at that 
. early period of its existence at i&Iilan was pure, and at Con- 
stantinople it was already worldly and corrupted; and as for^the 
character of the Christians of those days, he clearly shows ^hat the 
‘‘Apostate” Julian was much more of a Christian that his Christian 
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, opponents. Tvro currents were* then struggling, one against the 
other. The Hellenic and the Boman both had a substratum of 
Paganism, both wante^ to turn to their account the teaching of the 
* Gospels. The Neoplatonism strove to save the ancient. Hellenism 
by introducing as much of the teaching of Christ as was com- 
patible with their mythology ; while the neo-Christianism strove to 
conquer the future by introducing into the new and simple reli^on 
of Christ as much Hellenism as was necessary to render ”the new 
religion attractive to the people. Julian wa^ the exponent of the 
former ; and ag we have already seen, an arrow pierced his heart, 
and the last battle of Hellenism was lost for ever. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPBUDENCE. 

Mu. ChauLEs OAU]^iN(jroN, tlie English publisher in Paris, has 
recently been heavily fined to the tune of £120 for advertising the 
reprint of La Juivcabc renduo anin Vidllard^ originally written in 
xirabic by Kamil Pasha to the order of Sultan Selim four centuries ago. 
It is said by Mohammed Abdul Futtah to be a scientific work. This 
judgment; we may add, is under appeal. We mention these facts 
because we have before us Pas-dmi mid CnminalUif in France: a 
Legnl runl LUcranj Htifd/j} by M, Louis Proal, a well-known crimino- 
logist. M. Proal holds a high position in the legal profession in 
France, being one of the presiding judges at the Court of Appeal of 
Biom, in the Puy-de-Dome. As Jugo dTnstruction in Paris, and 
as a public prosecutor and advocate, he has had a large experience 
at first hand with criminals and persons of degenerate types. As 
Laureate of the Institute ” M. Proal is well qualified for the literary 
Bide of this work, in which he displays a wide and extensive know- 
ledge of the literature of his native land. The book is published by 
Mr. Carrington in Paris, and is translated by Mr. A. L. Allinson, an 
Oxford scholar. It is somewhat similar in its treatment to the 
Fsi/choloffij of iSrx, by Mr. Havelock Ellis ; and notwithstanding its 
scientific character and high position of Its author, we should not be 
at all surprised if in this country it meets with a similar fate to that 
of Mr. Ellis* book at the hands of some ‘‘ respectable ” magistrate, 
backed uq by a lond-mouthed section of the British public, which 
makes up for wha^ it lacks in real virtue by noisy and aggressive 
hypocrisy. Whilst this work is of peculiar interest to Fi*enchmen, 
inasmuch as it deals with circumstances and demgers inherent in 

’ Pastiofi and Crivainality in France : a Legal and LUcrary Siudy, By Loais Froal. 
Translated from the French by A. B. Allinson, M. A.t Oxon. Paris : Charles 
Carrington. 1901. 
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French socletj, yet. it containe idonmereble leaeons of viW impor^^ 
a&ee the( wdfore of all civilisei3 commnhitieB.. In' the treatment' 
of crime as determined by the sexual passions there is, of course, 
much .that one would not place before young' people of either sex 
with impunity, -yet there is nothing prurient and nothing which is: 
intended to incite, such as we find in much of the obscene literature 
Bcr widely advertised. Indeed, if the majority of novels and poems 
were as 'harmless in this respect the world would be all the sweeter. 
Unfortunately, the British public rightly deserves its title of 
" canting ” applied by our ContiDental neighbours, and in its thick- 
headedness fails to discriminate between a valuable scientific work 
like the present and a filthy society novel. But whilst attributing 
rightly much crime to the sexual passions, M. Pi'oal does not forget 
how largely drink enters into the causes of crimes. Sexual passions 
are largely influenced by alcohol, and alcoholism has, says Mr. Froal, 
made appalling progress in Paris, and developed to an incredible 
degree the worst instincts of , profligacy and violence. “ While,” he 
writes, “ I was .Judge at the Correctional Tribnnal of the Department 
of the Seine, 1 found fully a half of all offences might be attributed 

to drunkenness.” Mach might he counteracted by judicious legis- 

latioxii ol which Norway is given as an instance. Increase of 
drunkenness and indecency, licence of the .Press and the stage, are 
not, says M. Proal, the inevitable couse(j[aencesr of civilisation. To 
the sociologist and criminalogisti to the student of ethics and 
psychology, as well as to the general reader, this work may be con- 
fidently recommended as indispensable. We cannot conclude with- 
out congratulating the translator upon his excellent rendering. 

TJie Life of a Caiturij^ 1800 to 1900,^ by Mr. Edwin Ilodder, 5s 
intended, as the author states in the preface, ** to give a readable 
narrative of the state of Great Britain and her dependencies at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in relation to politics, 
religiouj ethics, trade and commerce, art, science, philanthropy, 
sociology, sports and pastimes, and the drama, and to trace the 
developments of these subjects throughout the past hundred years." 
This intention has been admirably carried out by Mr. Hodder, and 
although the work is necessarily divided into sections, it is not a 
mere compilation made up of compartments without any relation to 
each other. In giving the life of the nation during this period, 
Mr. Hodder has kept well to the front its development and marvellous 
progress, and has preserved from first to last this main idea. No 
phase of our national life has been too small to escape attoution, and 
the result is a story which is as entertaining as# the most exciting 
fiction and much more wholesome. Of our earlier customs and 
mazmera and of the social condition of the masses Mr. Hodder 


' Tht Life of a Ceniunj, 1800^1900, By Edwin Hodder. With Five Hundred imd 
. . Nineteen ulaetrations. London : George Newnes, Ltd. 1901. ' v'.',' 
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a graphic picture, from which the most thoughtless will, gala some 
idea of the wooderfal coutrast mth present conditions. TlSrdnghout 
.Hr* Hodder writes on 4)road, liberal lines and sound common sense. 
The illustrations, exceeding five hundred, are, on the whole*, excellent, 
and form a valuable adjunct to descriptions of scenes and places of 
the past. The use of illustrations in aiding the memory is even 
now hardly understood. It cannot be doubted that they mphe more 
impression upon the young mind than is usually couceded, and for 
this reason they require to be carefully' selected. The book will 
appeal most strongly to the younger generatiop, but the older will 
be glad to refresh their memories, and by its aid to recall forgotten 
• events. It will make an eminently suitable Christmas gift-book. 


VOYAtiES AND TRAVELS. 

« 

la the Glories oj" Mr, Cbailes W. Wood has added another 

highly interesting volume to his series of books dealing with Conti- 
nental travel. We ourselves have seen just enough of Spain to 
make iis long to see more, and the beautifully illustrated book 
befoi’e us, with its glo\<^iDg descriptions of architecture and scenery, 
render this longing well - nigh irresistible. Mr. Wood has the 
zeal of an enthusiast for all that is really beautiful in nature or in art. 
He has the pen of a ready writer, be is keenly - observant of all 
those small detai.ls which go to make up a beautiful picture, and he 
is able to transfer to paper in its most realistic form the impressions 
he has gathered. Starting from Calais quay we have passing glimpses 
ot the Orloanais, the Touralne, La Vendue and the forests of the 
Landes — all of which we have ourselves travelled by road every inch 
of the way, and we know that Mr. AVood writes truly — an almost 
equal hurried passage through the ancient city of Carcassonne, 
through Narboune with its unfinished cathedral, like that of Beau- 
vais, a marvel of architecture ; through Perpignan, the one time 
residence of the kings of Majorca; and then over the border to 
Gerona the Beautiful, and the tour commences in earnest. We 
cannot do more here than indicate the principal places visited. 
From Gerona to Barcelona and thence to Montserrat occupy many 
chapters the telling, and there is much to tell worth knowing. 
Next we are takei^ to Manresa, the scene of Loyola’s conversion ; to 
Lerida, with its eventful history ; and to Zaragoza and its cathedral, 
.only second to that of Barcelona, which is the most perfect in Spain. 
TarragooSi the ancient Boman city, with its survivals from the 

, < Oloriea of Spain. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. With Eighty-five IlIiistTatiofis. 
London : ' Macmillan & Co., Ltd.^ Kew York : the Macmillan Comiiany. 1901. 
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6 lfU 36 icalera.miogled with the beautiful inS^iacval Gothic buildings — 
“ dream fabricks/’ as Mr. W ood styles them — ^is followed by the 
ruined Poblet and Valencia, and so back to Earcelona. This book,, 
however, is something more than a guide, even of the highest cha* 
racter. The author makes friends with all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, and by his own sympathetic character draws from 
each his ^ life story, which is here set down in telling manner. 
Mr. Wood is gifted, too, with an ample fund of humour, adding a 
touch of lightness. If we have any criticism to offer, it is that in 
his descriptions of architecture there is just a little too much 
repetition, which tends to become tedious. The illustrations are 
really first-class, even for these days of improved processes. 


MEDICAL. 

Usc-^DtJ/crUffnii! ^ is the title chosen by Dr. Walter Kidd for a briof 
brochure dealing with facts he has observed in the hairy coats of 
animals which he ('onsiders inconsistent with the doctrine that 
accjuired characters are not inherited. Though these facits, he 
admits, are not strictly those of use but rather to be referred to habit, 
they seem to demand an explanation. .Dr. Kidd considers them 
to have arisen from habit in tho ancestors of the animals — an inter- 
pretation which is Lamarckian, and therefore directly opposed to 
Weismaunism. In the first part of his essay he describes the 
whorls found in tho hairy coats of animals. They are easily observed 
in the horse or other short-haired animal. A whorl consists of a 
group of hairs radiating from a central point and merging into- 
tho adjoining streams of hair. The most familiar example is the star 
in tho forehead of the horse, though this animal has constantly two 
others and often four. In other animals, three others have been 
observed. la man the formation on the vertex is most noticeable. 
The several whorls with the feathering and crests are shown in 
diagrams, and it is suggested that they are formed through the 
action of the underlying muscles, following which suggestion it is 
shown that they nearly all occur in regions where opposing traction is 
at work. They are never seen over the middle of a large muscle. 
In tho second part of his brochure, Dr. Kidd considers fhe direc- 
tion taken by the hair on the bodies of animal^-^ — not the general 
backward direction, but the slopes seen in different areas. Certain 
slopes may be termed normal, as they are found largely distributed ; 

^ Inheritance, Illustrated by the Direction of Hair on the Bodies of Animals. 
By Walter Kidd. M.D., F.Z.S. London : A. and C. Black. 1901. 
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certain others are nnusual or exceptional. Of these, the dorsal region 
in man shows a remarkable divergence from that of other mammals. 
.This divergence Dr. KMd attributes to man's habit of sleeping on his 
side or back, and thus bringing into action the mechanical conditions 
for producing tliis unusual hair-slope ; the constant pressure in the 
direction which is exercised during sleep being regarded as sufficient 
to' produce the reversal of the usual slope. Other exan\]>les, of 
which tlie forearm is the most striking, are also given. From all 
the facts described the conclusion is drawn that, unless created 
originally with the forms of life preF'iuting them, the pecnliarities 
must have been produced in ancestors by habit or use. The author 
•considers that his facts amount to a refutation of the doctrine that 
actjuired characters are never inherited. 

Tho October number of T}*hcrnthHis has been sent to us ‘‘for 
review.” It is No. f) of the journal, and No. b was noticed in the 
Revic'w for April ; these being the only two sent. 'fliis number is 
chiefly occupied with the recent congress in London, as to which 
the Museum was perhaps the most important part, and one which it is 
fo be regretted could not bo kept open for n A.*-w weeks lon^'or. The 
numl)er contains an article summarising the disputed ([uestion of the 
identity f>f luborciilosls in men and in cattle, and remarks on the various 
expressions of surprise in the newspapers at the statement made by 
I )r. Kocli at the Congress — a slatemout which led to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to investigate the subject. There are also 
reviews of three of tlie sections — scarcely so full as might have 
been anticipated in a journal devoted to tho subject. The Circulars 
of tlie r/:>cal Government Hoard and of tho Board for Ireland are also 
given, 'Phe ollicial view that, pending the work of the Royal Com- 
mission, there should bo no relaxation of the precautions hitherto 
taken, is one that conirnonds itself to every one. 

We have received the Pvlyrliuv* for February Rather 

late, particularly for tho pages devoted to a diary of the month. 


rriSTORY AND JilOGUAPIIY. 

Mr. Oscau Brownincjt has written an admirable lliatory of. Hiirope 
Gw//i//c»(1814-1848).^ The Board of Education has selected as 
the historical subject for students in men’s training colleges the 
history of Europe from the Restoration of the Bourbons to tho Fall 
of tie jMonarchy in J uly. Mr. Browning has supplied a book which 
furnished, students with all the information needed within a modest 

* Th(^ Jliiftori/ ofBiirapc in Outllrif\ HH/f. JUJ^s. By Oscar Tirowning, M.A. London: 
3Iacinillan & Co., Ltd. 
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compass. Indeed, the work will be nsefol to all students of history. 
ThecBapters on Greece and on the Revolution in Poland are mar- 
vellous examples of condensed and vigoroui writing. Mx. Brown; 
ing hits a complete mastery over the complicated facts with which 
he deals. It is to be regretted that this excellent book has no 
index. 

The ^history of English gardening is a subject of great interest 
from an artistic as well us from a horticultural point of view. Mr. 
Reginald Biomfiold's book, The Formal Carden in England^ deals 
with some of the most practical aspects of the* question, and at the 
same time presents the reader with the esthetic principles which 
underlie the theory of gardening. The garden designers of the 
seventeenth century maintained in garden design the habit of mind 
which they maintained in all the other arts. Garden design took 
its place in the great art of architecture. 'J'he result was a well- 
ordered harmony between English houses and English ‘gardens — a 
harmony which nowadays h.aa practically ceased to exist. Mr. 
Blomfield points out that it has been the work of the last century 
to destroy this invaluable instinct/’ and that all it has offered in 
place of it has been “ a habit of specialising which may sometimes 

ttm?e at tecliuical excelliiice, but lias assuredly lost us the architect 

tural senso.” The historical details given in the volume show the 
general character of the formal garden in England ; iiiid tlje author 
has wisely refrained from attempting to deal with every side of an 
exhaustive subject, lie has not discussed in this work the proper 
methods of growing plants, flowers, and trees, as the^se matters are fully 
discussed in the various works on gardening. The horticulturist will 
be chiefly interested in the book on account of its historical cha- 
racter. j\Ir. Blomfield writes in an ngrcoablo style. If the hand of 
the clock could be put back, and if we could imagine a volume of this 
kind by some time-transmuting magic placed in the hands of Horace 
Walpole, we might easily conceive that ({uaint lover of gardening 
dissenting from some of Mr, Blomfield’s views, while at the same 
time acknowledging, At any rate, he writ like a gentleman.” 

• At the present time, when feminism has become a subject of such 
absorbing interest, the delightful volume, TFo7na7i hi the Golden 
by Amelia Gere Mason, will be read by thousands on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The book is dedicated To the Representative Women 
of To-day.*^ It is manifest that, as the writer herself says in her 
preface, the work has been a labour of Jove.” The history of the 
intellectual achievements of women in bygone days can only be 
written after long and deep research. It is by uo means easy to 
picture with anything like exactness the lives of the women of 


' The FormidOarden In Knr/tHnd. By Heglnald Blomfield, M.A., F.S.A.,^\rohitect. 
With Illostrations by F. Inigo Thomas, Architect. London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd.- . 

. ~ iromcrn in the, Garden By Amelia Gere Mason. 'New York : the Century 

Company. 1901. 
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daesio times. Historians Utve not been too cbiralrons to women. 
The few women who gained notoriety by either startling beauty or 
j^alent were frequently 4ihe object of unjust aspersions. Under the 
circumstaucesi Mrs. Mason has fulfilled her task with remarkable 
success. Her account of the women of Sparta and Athens is 
luminous, though not rigidly accurate. She is, perhaps, slightly 
prejudiced against such writers as Thucydides, who igno.red 
women only because they rarely played a part in the great events 
of Greek history. To say that “the Attic women were slaves” 
may be true in a certain sense, but the “ slavery ” of the Athenian 
woiiian^ was freedom and happiness in comparison with the lives of 
•the Englisl) working women of to-day. Aspasia, whose name is 
associated with that of Pericles, can scarcely be classed with the 
“ Iiett'oraj.'^ She was in much the same position as the wife of a 
man who had previously obtained a divorce from another woman 
would be in our time. We are not, moreover, to assume that all the 
Athenian wives were “respectably ignorant.*’ The wives of some of the 
gieat artists of Athens must have been both beautiful and intellectual. 
They certainly furnished models for the noblest types o£ painted or 
sculptured loveliness. The essay on “The Revolt of the Roman 
Women ” contains much food for thought. It is amusing to learn 

that “ there never has been so prolonged and serious a commotion on 
tlio much-talked -of ‘ woman (|uestion * as in the Rome of two 
thousand years ago.” The subsequent admission that “ with possibly 
one exception, the points at issuo were not quite the same as in the 
middle of the nineteenth centnr}%” to some extent qualifies the 
former statement. It is cjuite true that independence was the very 
keynote of Roman citixenship ; and the women of Rome loved 
independence quite as ardently as men. Shakespeare has put into 
the mouth of Brutus the words, “ Render me worthy of this noble 
wife," and, on the other hand, Portia is proud of being the 
“ woman that lord Brutus took to wife.” This was the high standard 
of mutual love and esteem which formed the basis of Roman 
domestic life. The stern virtue of the Roman matron was 
exemplified in the case of Lucretia. In some cases the display^ of 
austerity in such matters savoured of the ridiculous : for instance, 
Cato’s decree erasing the name of a Roman from the list of senators 
because be kissed his wife before his daughters would be unworthy 
of the most Stiggins-like county councillor of latter-day London. 

In addition to the essays on Greek and Roman women, there is an 
interesting account of the “ First Convent,” which includes a sketch 
of the famous Marcella, a study of the “ Learned Women of the 
Reijaissance,’’ and a highly interesting essay on the “Salon and 
Woman's Club.” The first sentence in the last essay is very striking : 
“It is not too much to say that the entire present generation of 
women is going to school.” Here and there a note of warning is 
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struck against the mechanicar prog/^ss of the women of the 
New ’.World. ‘‘AVhy is it,” she asks, “that lines too deep for 
harmomous thought are ho early wi^Itiyag themselvos in the 
tense, mobile, and delicate faces of American women P Why is 
it that the pure joy of life seems to be lost in the restless 
and insatiable passion for multitudes so often thinly disguised 
as love for knowledge, which is not seldom little more 
than the shell and husk of things ? ” Again ; “ What do we 
gain if we simply exchange one tyranny for another P ” A well- 
deserved tribute is paid to the women of the Freivsh literary salon 
of the seventeenth and eigliieenth centuries : “ They did much more 

than form society, create a code of mannei's and set the fashions, 
which we are apt to look upon as their special province. They 
refined the language, stimulated talent, gave fresh life to literatAre, 
exacted a new respect for women, and held political as well as social 
and academic honours in their hands.** It is claimed for the 
American woman that, though she may lack a little of “ that elusive 
half-sensibility, half wit, which makes so much of the French- 
woman s charm,” she has what the Frenchwoman has not — “ some- 
thing that belongs to a race in which the ethical overshadows the 
artistic.” Here the* writer of this clover book is on dangerous 
ground. The American woman is quite “ elusive ” enough, and she 
has a singular charm of her own, but she lacks one tiling that the 
women of other nationalities possess — modesty. We do not mean 
that the American girl or tho American matron is not a “ model 
of all the virtues,’* to use the expression of a gifted American 
author, but, instead of “ hiding her light under a bushed,” she 
generally waves a torch from the housetops. Perhaps intercourse with 
the best people of the old countries will tone down la Idle Aweriraine. 
The interesting book before us suggests many rellections, and we 
need say no more except that the writer \)i it is evidently an 
accomplished, a learned, and a thoroughly logical-minded woman. 

The third and fourth volumes of Dr. DyeFs Jlistory of Modern 
Europe ^ deal with the important period, or periods, extending from 
1570 to 1780. The mmute attention paid to details forma one of 
the great merits of the work. Mr. Arthur Hassall, who has revised 
and continued Dr. Dyer’s work, is evidently endowed with a mar- 
vellous grip of facts. The chapter on the Thirty Years War hlirowa 
mnek \ig\A on one of tho most obscure events in the history of the 
seventeenth century. The account of Scandinavian history and the 
biographical sketch of Peter the Great will be read with delp •interest 
by the student of history. The chapters dealing with Louis XIV. 
scarcely do justice to the masterful and splendid qualities of^the 
Grand Monarqae. Of course, Louis’ faults are obvious to even the 

^ A Hhtorif t}f MofU rn Europe from Poll of Constantinople. Vols. iii. and iv. By 
Thomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition. Revised and continued to the end of 
the nineteenth century by Arthur Hassall, M. A. London : George Bell & Sons. 
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most superficial observer of iiuman*nature. No English king/ for 
the last three centuries at least, possessed the ruling capacity of 
Louis XIV, Oromwell^was, indeed, a great ruler, but w# know 
that he repudiated the name of king. The chapter dealing with the 
American war and the events preceding the outbreak of the French 
Kevolution is rather scrappy. The last two volumes of the work 
will be looked forward to eagerly, for they will bring the history of 
Europe down to the end of the nineteenth century. • 

Mr. 11. M. Johnston has written a very instructing boob/ dealing 
with one of the most striking periods of the Italian National 
struggle for liberty and independence. The author has studied 
very deeply his subject ; the sources of his information are great in 
number and of indisputable authority ; and his book appears to be 
tho*^ outcome of an impartial, though sympathetic, study of men and 
things. It seems as if the writer had lived the life he so picturescjuely 
describes, so great and telling is the locale, ^loreover, for any 
statement ^of any exceptional impoitance, whether in favour or 
against the national cause, ho gives in a footnote his authority for 
the same. For those who wish to be acquainted with that period 
of Italian history, and especially with the last spark of vitality of 
the Papal temporal power, we cannot suggest a better and more 
authoritative boob than that now under our consideration. It covers 
the three years from the death of Gregory XVI. to the restoration 
of .Pio Nono by ineiins of the I'rench bayonets. After a brief 
summary of the iliddlo Ages period, he then passes to describe 
the ^.^heocracy under Cregory X\T,- — a most deplorable and corrupt 
state of things — and the eventful election of I’io Nono. As the 
pages roll 011 the reader assists at the very striking phases of that 
period. The election of I’io is a victory of the National party, both 
against Austria and the Jesuits ; the people for weeks and weeks 
acclaimed, day and night, the new l^ope. Pio at the outset meant 
all ho said : he had read Lioberti’s rrmoto^ and he thought be 
could play the part reserved in that book to an ideal Pope ; but two 
great obstacles stood in his way his own physical weakness and the 
strong opposition of the » Jesuits. Under these unfavourable circum- 
stances he yielded to the popular demand for a Constitutional form of 
government. But he could not do without his cardinals, and while in 
appearance the Governuiont was in the bands of Oonutitutional 

Ministers, in substance the business of the State was carried on (as in 
the past) by the Theocracy, and behind the back of the Constitutional 
Ministers. * On the occasion of the war against Austria of 1848, Pio 
firstly encouraged the same, then repented, or was made to repent. 
He yas compelled to change IVIinisters almost monthly. At last he 
entrusted the power to Pelegrino Bossi, who was disliked by. the 

^ The Roman Theocracy and thr RfpMic, By R. M. Johnston. London : 

Macmillan & Co. 1901. 
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Italians^ because he was against the^league with Piedmont and ' 
becanse of his Austrian sympathies. On the very day of the Opening 
of Parliament Rossi was murdered, and tjie Papal Constitutional 
Government broke •down. The Ministers were paralysed, the 
Chamber of Deputies lost all power, and the Pope fled the country, 
not because he was in danger of his life, but because he had lost all 
grasp of the Constitutional game. The Roman people left alone, 
the only thing they could do to put a little order into that chaos was 
to form a Conventicn, and at the third sitting of the same the 
Roman Republic was proclaimed, and the temporal power of the 
Popes was declared to have come to an end. Mazzini foresaw the 
possibility that Austria, Spain, and Naples would accept the Pope’s 
appeal, but he expected that the French Republic, just proclaimed, 
would, if anything, assist the sister Republic. He was soon to be 
deceived on this point, as the French Republic landed at Civita- 
Vecchia an army to destroy the Roman Republic and to restore the 
Pope in Rome, against the will of the people. As a cprollary to 
these events, the author gives •a concise yet clear summary of what 
had happened in the meantime in the North of Italy, where the 
struggle for independence was headed by Charles Albert. After the 
reading of this authoritative and accurate account of those historical 
events, one cannot but come to the following conclusions : (tf) That 
a Constitutional Governraent with the Pope at the head is an impos- 
sibility, becauFO of the infallibility attached to the spiritual power, 
and because of the Jesuits, the arch-enemies of any Liberal form of 
government ; (^>) that the Roman Republic was an attempt bound 
to fail ; and (e) that if the Republic* bad to be destroyed, it was well 
for the Italians that it was by the hands of the Frenchmen, who 
treated the Republicans with humanity, which would not have 
happened if the Austrian, the Spanish, or the Bourbon army had 
entered Rome instead. 


THE DRAMA. 

IRTS, A TYPE OP WOMAN. 

Mu. Pinero’s latest contribution to the so-called problem play is in 
some respects his best. The production of T/ic Mrs. 

Tanqueray was generally felt at the time to mark an epoch, of 
which Iris is possibly the last word. Starting* from that point, 
it is interesting to note the working of the dramatist's mind vypn 
the topic that was very much ^'in the air” before the ^popular 
writer ventured to bring it before that very old-&8bioned person, the 
average theatre-goer. Nora and Hedda Gabler, and other Ibsen ladies. 
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had already flashed and d^phed before the devotees of theatrical 
** Independence (save the m%rh: !), but though Mr. Pinero,- in the 
Tanqueray ” was felt at first to have gone ** one better” than^ Ibsen, 
it was only at first ! Tfle Ibsenites, who, as u^ual, were adepts in 
the art of misunderstanding their master, exclaimed, “ Lo, tin Eng- 
lish Ibsen ! ” A few more cautious persons held their peace and 
waited. It might be that Mr. Pinero was only playing ‘Hhe game.” 
Seeing, with that quickness to observe the wind from the straws that 
must ever be the quality of the successful dramatist, that a sort of 
“ boom ” was setting up in women of (at least) doubtful reputation, 
he may have saicf to himself cynically, “ Well, if that’s what they 
want, they shall have it ! And undoubtedly the appeal in “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” to curiosity on- the one band, and, on the other, to what 
was» felt to be reality, said a good deal towards the success of the 
play. “ Mrs. Tan(|ueray,” given a playwright as technically skilled 
as Mr. Pinero, was bound to please certain audiences by its air of being, 
to put it vulgarly, “in the know.” Then came The Notorious .Mrs. 
lUbhsuiitht an even more IbsenUh play„in fact the single example of a 
“ Pinero” that I recall which has actually at all the flavour of Ibsen. 
However that may Vje, for some reason it did not “ catch on.” One 
Guspects that apart from the author's name it would have been 
immediately damned. Indeed, he no doubt counts it among his 
failures. And so it was, for him ! But mainly, because by that 
time the public generally was alive to the fact of Ibsen’s existence, 
ami coming across something they did not quite understand, imme- 
diately put it down to the Norwegian’s baneful influence. As a 
matter of fact, the resemblance between the two dramatists is 
entirely superficial ; they are actually poles asunder. Mr. Pinero, 
ilnding himself misunderstood, or for whatever cause, lay low 
for awhile, and when he next handled the topic— -that sex ques- 
tion, which obsesses us all eo terribly in these later days, he 
treated it from the man’s point of view. Judging from the 
discussions one heard, there was ample room for difference of 
interpretation of The (?(/// Lord Que^e, Many women were^strongly 
repelled, while some . thoughtful men were captivated. Now, 
at last, Iris, it seems to me, makes all things clear. Mr. Pinero is 
not, and never has been, a social reformer. One hopes, indeed, that 
he will some day give us a picture of what I will dare to call a 
“ respectable ” modern woman, with all the special characteristics of 
her type. It would be a harder thing, and all the ndOre worth 
doing, peidiaps. In the meantime we have Iris / She is quite 
ordinary from a woman’s point of view. From a man’s, she has tlie 
supremely distinguishing gift of beauty, and still more, that rarer 
chatln so indefinable, yet so unmistakable, that makes nearly all 
men, and even a good many women, incline to make fools of them- 
selves about her. She is ri^h, she does not care to know how rich, 
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and' she loves, or thinks she loves, a poqj* man. But marrying again, 
according to her hnsband’s will, she \srill lose her fortune, and her 
lover ii| worse than poor, a middle-class man, unemployed, and with 
all the luxurious habits of the rich. Irid' B^itates, and engages^ 
herself to Freddy Maldonado, a sort of Jew, or some kind of 
foreign millionaire. This is false step number one. 

'llie two men meet at Iris’s house; “Maldo,” as he is called, waits 
till the* departure of the other guests, and then claims, naturally 
enough, his rights as an engaged man, to ‘‘make love” in a rather 
impassioned manner. Some instinct prompts Iris to acknowledge 
that though she is prepared to pass her life with hira as a “true and 
faithful wife” she cannot abide his endearments, and, in fact, does 
not love him. This is false step number two ! “ Maldo” retires, the 
curtain drops and rises again to show an interval of time, and. the 
young lover returns after midnight for a last — as he thinks — fare- 
well, The natural result follows. Iris breaks oil her engagement, 
and arranges to meet Laurence Trenwith in Switzerland, where they 
spend some months as man and wife, in all but the name, the situa- 
tion being thinly disguised from their friends — and enemies. The 
omission of the marriage ceremony is of course necessary to preserve 
Iris’s fortune. The young man at length rouses up his spirit, and 
entreats her to marry him at all costs. She is utterly foolish and 
reckless about money matters ; he sees that at the rate she is living 
even her own property will soon be spent, and he is determined to 
wrench iiimself away, and carve out his own luck. Circumstances 
presently make his departure inevitable. Iris’s lawyer turns out a 
scamp, and embezzles her property and that of several of her other 
wealthy friends. There is nothing for Laurence but the Californian 
ranch. A paltry CloOa year is saved from the wreck, on which Iris 
proposes to live, and in the meantime she announces her “engage- 
ment” to Lnurence. The astute “Maldo,” whose fortune is not in- 
volved in the general ruin, arrives with the warmest expressions 
of interest and congratulation to the happy pair. In reality ho is 
preparing a revenge. Tiike the rest, he more than suspects (though 
the author does not make this point quite clear) Iris’s real relation to 
the younger man. He offers her money. Every one sees that it is 
absurd to think of Iris living on the beggarly £150. She refuses in 
well-expressed terms. She has good sense enough to see, partly at 
any rate, how such a course is bound to end. “Maldo” leaves 
a cheque-book behind, as it were carelessly, after telling her that he 
has placed so many thousands to her credit, with his banhars. And 
— in a sudden impulse, she signs a cheque, as a gift to a former poor 
dependent ! This is an excellent touch of character and dramatic 
effect, to which Miss Fay Davis’ acting did full justice. It ib', of 
course, false step number three ! After this we are not surprised 
to find her in the next act, established as Maldo’s ** mistress. 
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abandoned by her friends, and loaf;}iing the fruits of her conduct, 
tivren noiv, ]\[aldo offers to marry and make a respectable woman, 
of her, and she is half tempted to consent. But she hears that 
T^urence has returned.# She will tell him everything. IjCe mvd 
'understand how she has got into this trouble. She tells 'him the 
whole pitiable little history with its sordid details, which the audience 
now learns for the first time, and confidently awaits his forgiveness. 
She even mentions “Maldo'a" wish to marry her. This (the Revela- 
tion) is false step number four! Laurence says good-bye and forsakes 
her, one must charitably suppose, with the idea that “Maldo’* will 
carry out his intChtion of marriage. J>ut “Maldo/' who has found 
the letter in which she appointed the meeting with J^aurence, has been 
waiting for the result which he anticipates of their interview. He has 
had^his revenge, and is now only bent upon assorting his mastery of 
himself and of her. He orders her out of “his” house, that very 
night. Half-stunned and wholly hoart-brokon, she obeys, and goes 
‘ out without a word — one shudders to think to what inevitable fate ! 
Jt will not be suicide — yet ! 

frh is a line play! The principal character strikes one as 
a real crt;jition. As a sex play, it endorses the conventional 
view that woman's inirnonility is ilamnablo, and man's virtue im- 
material, Botli the men despise Iris, pitilessly, for her weakness, 
of which each of them has taken advantage. Of course, the 
sympathy of the audience^ is enlisted for her, as one who “ sufters 
much,” but she is to be condemned, however pitiable. Such seems 
to b(5 the playwright’s verdict. There is no pretence, that she 
remains, in s[)ite of all, ii “ pure ” woman ! Mr. Pinero is too 
sensible a man to admit such an absurd idea for an instant. Society*^ 
is cruel to her, but her own character, or w’ant of character, is. the 
cruellest influence in her fate. Tt is a tragedy of temperament, not 
of destiny. tVoiu one point of view, the play might be taken as a 
terrible indic.tment of latter-day luxury. Love of luxury, the refusal 
to look the facts of life in the face, to accept tlm lot of the working- 
day world, is at the root of Iris's misfortunes. To onlookers, accus- 
tomed to a strenuous life, there is something almost absurd in her 
trivial difficulties. And yet, one knows that of such stuff as she, aro 
made, essentially, all the “ unfortunate” women, who nightly swarm 
the streets of our great cities. One may be as indigaiant as possible 
with “ conventional ” Society — ^its cruelty to women, its condone- 
ment of the fault of men. But, until the whole TFcir/i (the German 
word expresses it) of a certain proportion of women is radically 
altered, no change in laws or social habits, can benefit them much. 
As a moralist, !Mr. Pinero holds up an awful warning to women 
of tlis soft, sensuous, good-natured, self-abandoning type. An 
alternati’^e title of the play might well be “ The Harlot's Progress.” 
Bat the warning need not be assumed to belong only to women. 
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The curse of luxury eats into tl\e heart of maUi and brings destruc- 
tion in one form or another to the whole community, regardless 
of sex. Lifeless as the other characters in the play are, there is a 
hint, in the young girl, Aurea Vyse, the only one to whom it occurs, 
at the time of misfortuue, to 1^ up and earning an honest living,' 
of the direction in which salvation lies. To sum up, then, Mr. Pinero's 
work in social drama. In IMrs. Tancjacray,” he shows a woman, of a 
more rpbust conscience than Iris, it is true, but with the same basic 
nature, and— -inevitably, a tragic end. Her inherent excitability and 
restlessness- -such as shows itself often in women who are technically 
“ respectable — is the ruin first of happiness — and finally of life itself. 
No refusal to recognise " on the part of Society — an evil, by the 
way, to which every one in whatever position is more or less subject 
— has anything to say to her misery. “ Mrs. Ebbsmith ” is a rebel 
against society, of malice aforethought, and suffers definitely under 
her breach of the conventions. The dramatist is again, we take it, 
more concerned to show, that under existing conditions, a rebel 
is bound to suffer, than either to defend her, or to condemn the con- 
ditions.* He depicts the natural conseciuences of such conduct, and 

leaves yon to draw yonr own conclasions. In all this, he is very dif- 

ferent from Ibsen, who for the most part invokes admiration, or at least 
sympathy, for the rebels. Again, in “ Lord Qiiex, ' Mr. Pinero displays 
as cynically as possible, but again without express condemnation, the 
wild-oat-sowing man. reformed, as such q.s he can he reformed, and 
not sufiering as women do, from his past life— apparently ! The moral 
lesson here, if one must be drawn, is what we all know well enough, 
that the respect of the world does prevent a man from falling as 
low as he might otherwise. Quex, though a fallen man, is able to 
recover a certain measure of decency, because Society does not insist 
upon pushing him further down. The subject is treated in a lighter 
vein, and must be recognised as representing truthfully certain sides 
of life. That such things should be possible may well cause 
indignation, but indignation is not Air. Pinero's wetier, “ You see 
yourself!” he would appear to say. “If you think that admirable — 
Well, you do ! " 


BELLES LETIRES. 

t 

Mr. Andrew Lano is an agreeable writer but not a good critic. 
His volume, Alfred Tennyson.} does not “hit off«^' the strong points 
of the poet. If we regard it as mere biography, it is readable ^ but 
really the world already knows quite enough about Tennyson's life. 

* Alfred Tcnnymn, By Andrew Lang. (** Modern English Writers.") fEdinbargh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 
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. Mr. Lang iotroduces some lotg prosy pseudo-theological discussions as 
to Tennyson’s faith or unfaith which will inteiest nobody except a few 
clergymen and “ cranky" The closing chapter, in which au*attempt 
IS made to deiiae Tennyson's “precise rank in the glorious roH'ofthe 
poets of England *’ (what an example of the twaddling stylo this is !) 
is singularly lame and impotent. Let us give Mr. Lang’s own 
words : ** We do not, or should not, ask whether A'irgil or Lucre- 
tius, whether ylCschylns or Sophocles, is the greater poet. The 
consent of maukind seems to place Homer and Shakespeare and 
Dante high abo\ie all. For the rest, no prize list can be settled. If 
influence among aliens is the test, Byron probably takes among ou"' 
poets the next rank after Shakespeare. But probably there is no 
possible test. In certain respects Shelley, in many respects Milton, 
in %ome Coleridge, in some Burns, in the opinion of a nuniher of* 
])ersons Browning, are greater poets than Tennyson. But for exqui 
.sito \arlety and varied exquisiteness Tennyson is not readily 
surpassed.” Could a more glaring proof be afforded of ^Ir. Lang's 
utter incompetence as a critic than this absurd passage ? To coit- 

paro Miltuu or ijliclloj with Tduii}soa is something like lunacy — or 

at least imbecility. Whj^ ring the changes on Tennyson's “exqui- 
site variety and “ varied exquisiteness ? Why waste precious 
words in this reckless fashion ? Tennyson is really a great poetic 
arilst, though not a great poet. Mr. Lang — who thinks Mr. llider 
Haggard a novelist — does not appreciate such distinctions. . In his 
criticism of Mainly Mr. Lang ha^ made a great discovery. The hero 
of the poem is “ merely the Master of Iiavenswood in modern 
costume.” ' This is Mr. Lang's incidental tribute to his literary idol, 
Scott. Now there is nothing in common between Scott and 
Tennyson. Scott’s poetry would be tolerable,- and so would his lite- 
rary personality, if lie had never written tlie Waverley Novels. 
Mr. Lang is just fifty years behind the age as a critic. His, indeed, 
is the criticism of fogeydom. 

A Mil)}, a JVniiian, and a is one of the most amusing books 
that we have ever read. Mr. Kobert B. Suthers sees the absurd side 
of things vei y keenly. Jlis onslaught on the follies of vegetarianism 
will make even vegetarians laugh. The humours of matrimony have 
never been better illustrated than they have in this exceedingly 
clever book. 

The Cdtic Temperament'^ is a fascinating volume of essays. We 
do not entirely agree with all Mr. Grief ton’s views. Uo is too 
severe on fSnodem materialism, but there is much truth in bis severe 
estimate of the mtisic-hall. The readers of The Westmihstek 
Review are familiar with Mr, Grierson’s style, which is lucid, forcible, 
and convincing. Every essay in the volume deserves to be studied 

' A a Woman, and a Dog. By Kobert B. Sutbers. London : Walter Scott. 

*•* The Celtic Temperament and othen Kiteoye. By Francis Grierson. London ; Georve 
Allen. 

VOL. 156. — No, 6. 3 B 
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carefully. Mr. Grierson’s ** modoinity ” h one of his great charms. 
He has.tho 'power of saying exactly what he means and of seeing 
into the .mniost truth of things. His exalted view of the Celtic 
temperament will win for him much sympathy, but he has scarcely 
done justice to the masculine qualities of the Teuton. Some of the 
Reflexions ” at the end of the volume are really profound. For 
instance : Nothing revives our waning illusions like the promise 

of a life which flatters our weaknesses,” 

All Album of Ailventure^ ^ is a good* collection of boys’ stories. 
There is not much of the adventurous element in some of them. 
“Dagnerous to Cyclists” is a misleading title, for the “danger” is 
more imaginary than real. “ The Knight of the White Ribbon ” is 
perhaps the best story in the book. All the narratives are enter- 
taining if not original, and the book will sustain Mr. Hope’s high 
reputation as a writer of boys’ stories. 

To/n the Vipers Son - is an old-world child’s story. Mr. George 
Allen has brought out a charmingly illustrated edition of this 
nursery tale, and the artist, T. Roller Stoney, has produced some most 
amusing and ingenious pictures. The boob ought to be \velconie to 
the young at Christmastide, 

Vimmalnnu,^ by Ur. Weir Mitchell, is a very interesting study 

of American life. The character of the adventuress, Mrs. IFunter, 
is admirably portrayed. The heroine, Kitty Morrow, is a good- 
natured but weak and impressionable girl. The story is told with 
great and there are some striking scenes here aud there, but 

the dcnonemi'ixt is rather unsatisfactory. 

A Fritnd with (he (Jountersvjn'^ is another good Americ^in novel. 
It deals with the period of the Civil War. ]\Ir. R. K. Benson 
has succeeded in depicting General Meade’s camp with much 
vividness, and the adventures of the hero, Jones Berwick, are most 
dramatically related. 

Mr. Kudyard Kipling is one of those writers who have won 
popularity by pandering to the basest and most vulgar instincts of 
the English people. His new book, Kim S' is perhaps his most 
ambitious eflbrt as a novelist. The scene of the story is laid in 
India, and it must he acknowledged that Mr. Kipling knows more 
about Indian than about English life. Nevertheless, as a novel, the 
book is a ghastly failure. The boy Kim and the Lama are the only 
two characters in the story that have the slightest resemblance to 
human beings. The construction of the plot is wretchedly defective. 
In fact, a schoolboy who had read a dozen standard works fiction, 
could easily have fashioned a more coherent and f harmonious plot. 

^ An Album of Adrentum, By Ascott R. Hope. London : A. and C. Black. 

- Torn the Pipers Son. Illnscrated by T. Butler Honey. London : George Alltn. 

3 Circuwstnnrc. By SS. Weir Mitchell, M.D. London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 

* A Friend v^ith the Cmintersujn, By B. K. Benson. London : MacmiKan Sc Co. 
Ltd. New York : the Macmillan Company. 

Kirn. By Rudyard Kipling. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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But, of course, even Mr.«KipIid^’s warmest admirers — ^for lie has 
many admirers amongst the great army o£ the illiteratie and half- 
educated — would not claim for him the gifts of the lat^ Wilkie 
Collins. The question remains — does Mr. Kipling possess the 
higher faculty of character-painting or psychological analysis ? In 
our opinion be does not. If be understands the hizarre habits 
and ideas of the Hindoos, he has failed to grasp the ** true inward* 
ness ” of Hindoo life. He is a superficial observer and a* slipshod 
writer. His short stories of Indian life are his best productions, 
but, taken as ^ whole, they are too sketchy, and unfinished to give 
him any real claim to a place in literature. He is not an artist in 
the true sense of the word. Ilis ideal of life is a very low one — the 
notion that physical strength and the love of domination constitute 
Ifbroism. Such a view of man’s destiny and aspirations is only worthy 
of a hobbledehoy or a Hooligan. Klw is a crude, inartistic novel, 
but it is, peihaps, the best that Mr. Kipling can write. 

by M. Henri Ardel, is a novel in which there is, perhaps, a 
little too much overstrained emotion. The sorrows of the beautiful 
Gliislaine are certainly not unreal sorrows, for poverty and friend- 
lessness are the hardest ordeals that a girl of good family may have 

to face in a plutocratic a^e. The story is written with great power 

and tenderness, though it tends too much to produce au impression 
of gloom on the reader’s mind, 

A/t (/nfnnjLe'^ is a tlirilling story of the Commune. The scenes 
dc.scribing the exciteuieni produced amongst the old soldiers at the 
‘^Tnvalides” by the Coniinuiiist outbreak -aro splendid in their 
simple realism- J\l. JJesclaves is not blind to the faults of the 
would-be tTuancipators of France after the “drbacle” of 1870-71, 
but he presents us in these pages with some of the nobler aspects 
of thf 3 struggle in which the Communists played such a striking 
and dramatic " 

The now section of the (hiloo! Eivjii'^k UivUounry (Vol. V., 
Kaisku-Kyx),'^' concludes the letter K, and comijletcs the fifth 
volume, of whicli it also contains the title-page and preface. In 
the letter 1\ there r*re no less than 8;>o9 words recorded in the 
dictionary. In Juknsun-H DirUonar// there were only words 

in the same letter, and in FtniVs Sfandffril .Didlonari/ there were 
2071. Some of the words in K are of very great importance. 
Take, for example, the word “ King.’’ More than two pages 
(making about seven columns) of the dictionary are devoted to this 
word. There is some obscurity as to tlio relation in form and sense 
of *‘king” to *^kin/’ and the explanation given does not throw 
much light on the subject. 

^ SniU. Tar llonri Ardel. Tarls: iibrairie Vlon-Nourril. ct Oic. 

“ La\!ot.oanf\ Tar Desclavos. Paris ; Librairie Plon-Nimrrit et Cie. 

•* Vhc0.fforrl BvylUh T>ictwnitnf, A Now English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by I)r. J. A. H. Murray. (Katsbk~Kyx.) VobV. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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The Secret Orchard^ is one of « the mpst powerful and dramatic 
novela it has ever been our pleasure to read. The action of the story 
takes pl^e in the Chateau de Fitzroy or '' Lneiennes,*’ and there is 
not a scene which is not full of deep human interest. The authors, 
Agnes and Egertou Castle, possess the rare art of producing a perfect 
illusion. The follies of the Duke of Cluny do not prevent us from 
realising the peculiar charm of his persoiiality. This charming but 
faithless descendant of the royal house of Stuart has all ^Mho 
defects of his qualities.’* He betrays a young girl whom he regarded 
as a ‘‘ devil,” because she had eyes whose glamour was to him 
irresistible. The endeavour of the Duke and of his friend Favereau 
to prevent the Duchess from discovering the truth fails miserably, 
because of the Duchess’s own scheme of adopting a young girl who' 
turns out to bo the Duke’s victim. ' In the tragic thlnmuiticni Cluny 
displays the bravery, nobility and real kingliness of his race. The 
character of Helen, the Duchess of Cluny, is, perhaps, to use a vulgar 
saying, ‘‘ too good for this world.” The American sailor, George 
Dodd, is a very fine study of human nature, as modified by Trans- 
atlantic iniluences. The Canon and the f>octor are two admirable 
figures, and they play in the story the part of u Greek chon.s. The 
p0ttrs.it of the passionate girl, Joy or Gioga, is not altogetlwT natural. 
The fault of the book as a novel is that it creates the impression of 
being a mere narrative version of a play. On the stage lltc Secret 
Orchard can scarcely fail to be a success. The standpoint of 
fiction is, however, very difterent from that of the acting play. 
The book, though ^readable and intensely interesting, cannot 
rank very high as literature. It belongs rather to the same 
category as The Woma^n in White or U-nele ratlier than to that 
of JEfiniujfJ or Jlowola. Moreover, the style shows too much devotion 
to French models. The passages in which- solilccpiy is indicated by 
italics might well have been omitted. The ungrammatical expressions 
” from thence ” and “from whence” arc fiequently used throughout 
the book. But, in spite of its literary shortcomings, this novel is one 
which will be read with deep interest by thousands, and it. is safe to 
predict that the book will have an enormous sale. Mr. Egerton 
Chibtle has the gift of the true story-teller. If he aimed less at 
effect, and more at fidelity to life, he might perhaps have produced 
a work of much higher literary merit. As it is, in conjunction with 
the lady whose name appears on the title-pago, he has written a 
very attractive story from the sensational point of view. 

We have the authority of Mr. Rudyard Kipling for tha fact that 
“ Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours now*,” The author of 
The Light that Tailed adds, with characteristic refinement, that 
“ his books sell like hot cakes.” It is sad to reflect that the public, 

^ The Sterei Orchard. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. London : Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd. • 
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B^les Letti^e^. 

whose appetite can be sa^j^sfied with bad confectionary^ can also 
assuage its intellectual hunger with sucli liction as thtlt su'ppHed 
by Mr* Guy Boothby. The literary taste of tlio British pabbc must, 
indeed, be at a very lo^ ebb when such a book as Farewell^ Nilvla! ^ 
is even printed. It may be possible that intelligent publishers 
know the diilerence between first-rate fiction and unadulterated 
rubbish ; but, of course, a publisher is a man of bnsiness, and must 
cater for the buyers of books. It is, however, the duty erf every 
honest critic to speak plainly when worthless trash is, as an Ame- 
rican publisher recently put it, “ rainiued down the throats of the 
public.” Mr. Guy Boothby has created a monster in the person 
of Dr. Nikola. If the monster tui’ned out another bVankenstein, 
it might eventually be fortunate for this misguided manufacturer of 
hobgoblin stories. It might show him, from the standpoint of literary 
ethics, the “ error of his ways/* But, alas! we live in an age when 
even the novelist lias become a mere money-grubber, and the love of 
artistic beauty, the desire of attaining perfection, can no longer be 
regarded as the inspiring motives of the writer of novels. Tlio 
scene of the story is laid in Venice. Apparently the autlior has 
been in Venice ; but there is absolntely no human element in the 
book. Dr. Xlkola is a grotesque masquerader wko never tad even 
a shadow of counterpart in real life. He is not even a decent 
ghost of the imagination. Sir Richard llatteras, the supposed 
narrator of the story, is a mere lay figure. Miss '[rnwor is a colour- 
loss nonentity, and we are sorry, for the reputation of Englishwomen, 
that she is “ one of those girls ** that “ England alone is able to 
produce.^* She is the daughter of a dean, who turns up at the end 
of the book, and who talks platitudes. She appropriately closes hep 
career by marrying a duke. This ducal personage seems to us only 
an amorous counterjumper in disguise. The proceedings of Dr. 
Nikola in tho murder-haunted Palace Revecce can only be described 
as a tissue of ridiculous improbabilities. If Nikola were anything, 
he must have been an audacious quack, and the various persons, 
ostensibly of the educated class, whom he deluded must be looked 
upon as fools, or rather as unhappy mortals afllicted with softening 
of the brain. Of literary merit, originality, or characterisation of 
any kind the book is absolutely devoid. And yet Mr. Kipling, the 
great creator of Private Mnlvany, and the poet of the drunken 
sailors of Camden Town, informs a listening world that such books 

sell like hot cakes.” The public which could digest Mr. Kider 
Haggard’s a^trocities and ^fr. Kipling’s puerilities may bo esipectod 
to swallow Dr. Nikola. Terrible must be the mental dyspepsia of 
this poor public ! Can we wonder that it should seek for a desperate 
outlet in Jingoism and unlimited beer ? 

Arrowsmith’s Annual for Christmas, 1901, is entitled Patruia at 

^ FtfrcivcU^ NihjJa I By Guy Boothby. London : Ward, Lock & Co., l^td. 
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the I fin It is an exciting an^ deeply* absorbing story of tbe days 

of Crbmwell. The author, Mr. J . C. Snaith, has the art of ingeniously 
interweaving history and fiction. The scenes at the “ Sea Rover” 
are such as may have actually occurred, though the iUnovcmentT 
savours too much of the tragic farce. The story will certainly add 
to Mr. Snaith’s reputation as a writer of historical romance. 

PereJ^ by iVndr6 Lichtenberger, is a charming and pathetic story. 
A young girl discovers that she is the offspring of her mother’s 
amour with a man whom she had met after her marriage. The man 
whom she had regarded as her father was not really her father, and 
she knew it. At first she revolted at the discovery. Then she 
longs to see her true father. She is brought face to face with hii^i 
at a dinner given by an old lady who knew and loved her. She 
finds that he is a coarse sensualist and a heartless votary of Vice. 
Then she learns from her friend that her dead mother s husband had 
heard the entire truth from his weak wife’s lips, that he had forgiven 
the erring one, and that he had devoted his life to the education of 
the child of whom ho was not the father. The young girl finds that 
this terrible lesson has made her feel prematurely old. She pities 
her inotlier, whom she tenderly refers to as “ ma petite maman ” in 
her diary. She feels like one recovering from an amputation, pros- 
trated but determined to live, Ilesides, she has some one to live 
for, a true hero, the man who was to her more than a father. Such 
is the outline of this beautiful, tender, touching story, the moral 
of which may be favourably compared with the fJradgrind ethics of 
our English writers of “ novels with a purpose.” Tt is a slender 
plot, but the style is limpidly simple, and the entire book is free 
from affectation. It is, indeed, one of the moat exquisite specimens 
of French fiction that has appeared for many years. 

An excellent edition of Shakespeare’s Ji/liiis Cccmr has been 
published by Messrs. Allman Son. Mr. Lees, the editor, has done 
his work admirably. 


POETRY. 


It is to be regretted that a clover writer should adopt verse as a 
vehicle of expression when the appropriate medium is prose. This 
remark applies forcibly to Mr. Heather Bigg’s exceedingly interestmg 
work, Ndl : a Talc of the Thames.^ We are ttold in the preface 
that the present volume is ‘‘only the middle one of a trilogy.*’ 

* Patnvm nt the /nn. r>y J. C. Snaith. Uristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. • 

Pin. Par Andre Lichrenberf^cr. Paris: lAbrairie Plon. 

•* Juliv^s Cat^ar. By John Loc.s B, A, London : J. Allmatf & Son, Ltd, 

AVW; a Tala of thv Thami&. B3' Heather Bigg, F.B.C.M. London: Kegan Paul, 
Treneh, Triibner & Co. Ltd. 
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^ * *1 * 
Even so, the *‘tale ” should Jiave been ‘told* in prose. The author 

has expressed himself with f^reat force and originality in blank verse.' 

Nevertheless, the story would have been more effective if told* in the 

kfflrm of a novel. The naturalness of the narrative is impaired by the 

cambrousness of blank verso. The strange and tragic history of 

the principal characters in the story would impress the reader more 

poignantly if recorded after the fashion of Tean of the (V Urhcrrilles 

or Rhoda Fleming, Mr. Heather Bigg has great sympathy with 

human frailty and profound knowledge of life. His work is one 

that cannot fail tp arrest attention ; but, owing to its inappropriate 

form, we fear it cannot take a high place as literature. 

The Poet Laureate has in his drama, FnglaniVs Darling^^ done 
full justice to the character of Alfred the Great. The cheap edition 
issued for the Millenary Anniversary of Alfred’s death should be 
acceptable to the many admirei-s of* the great Saxon king. There 
are some very line passages in the drama, and the employment 
throughout of language which is, for the most part, what is 
collofiuially termed Saxon, is in harmony with the period in which 
the scenes of the drama take place. The tendency to depreciate 
Mr. Austin, so noticeable in the columns of some of our cheap 
newspapers, is only another proof of the presumption and lack of 
critical acumen of the average journalist of to-day. If not a ptjet 
of the highest rank, ]Mr. Austin is certainly one of the most gifted 
of living English poets. His love of nature, his exquisite taste, 
and bis delightful lyricism entitle him to take a permanent place 
amongst the poets of England. Some of the lyrics in EnglamCs 
Uarling have a quaint, homely beauty ; for example, Edward's 
Songj of which the opening lines may bo quoted : 

“ Sing, throstle, sing, 

On tJie hoTTjheaiu bough ; 

l>ut tell not the King 
Of a maiden’s vow. 

When the heai’t is ripe, 

Tlieu the days ai*e Heet : 

Pipe, throstle, pif>e ! 

Sweet ! sweet ! swecit ! 

Of the strong passages in the drama, perhaps the best is the 
speech of the king, beginning : 

“ ’Tis not for length of days, 

No, but for breadth of days that we should crave.’’ 

Even those^ho have no sympathy with the Poet Laureate’s Jingoism 
must recognise — unless they belong to the class of persons who 
cannot see the merits of a poet when his politics are opposed to their 
own— that he is no mere writer of doggerel, like Mr. Kipling, but 
« 

^ Alfred the Great : Ewjland^e iJarUmj, By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. London : 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd, 
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one who has botl^ the divine ^atns *’ and the accomplishment of 
verse/** Mr, Austin is worthy to rank close beside his two great 
predecessors, Wordsworth and Tennyson. ^ 

A short selection o( Sonneis^ reprinted from the poems of the late 
Archbishop Trench, has been made and designed by Alice J. Romilly. 
The little volume is most artistically designed and executed. Some 
of these sonnets have cpiite a Wordsworthian ring. For example, 
the sonnet beginning : 

“ A WTetclicd thing it were to have our lieart 
Lik(^ a thronged higliwsiy or a populous street.” 


ART. 

The latest volume in Messrs. Bell tSs Sons* handy series of “ Great 
Masters in Paintiug and Sculpture ** is signed by the well-known 
. name of Leader Scott. Following the thorough method of the 
series, it gives the life and a detailed description of the art work of 
the great iJr^ndhsehL'^ It is he who marked the final turning-point 
of mediji3val art from Gothic to classic tradition. The Renaissance 
did not continue to advance along liis lines, but it was lio who gave 
tV<^„first triumph of tlie awakoning. This is sufliciently brought out 
in the present volume in the chapters “ Filippo lehrns from the 
Ancients,” and two others on the Great Dome.** As master of 
men, city architect, church-builder, palace- builder aud miliuary 
engineer, the career of the artist, in whoso brain so much of the 
Weltgeist was thinking, is followed out. Perhaps the viev.s of Rio 
— an art historian now seldom quoted, but whose own sympathies 
enabled him to understand the inner workings of Brunelleschi’s 
mind — might have been taken into consideration. It is also con- 
fusing to the reader innocent of Italian to find a constant change in 
the form of the name — now Brunellesco,” the same as his father’s 
name, which is right enough, and common in French, and now 
'' Brunelleschi,” which is the common form in English, and means 
that ho was of the family del Brunelleschi. 

The larger series, made up of fairly complete works on the great 
masters, has been followed up by a charming collection of little 
books, each dealing with a single painter in about seventy pages of 
print, with eight plates from photographs. This is Bell’s Minia- 
ture Series of Painters,” ^ beginning with masters so noteworthy 
and so notably distinct as Fra Angelico, Velazquez, and Bnhie-Jones. 
The execution of the series is excellent, 

1 Sf^nnetf. By Bichard Cheveniz Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Bri|tol ; 
J. W. Arrowsmith. London : Simpkin, Marshall A Co. 

^ Brundhfchu By Leader Scott. (** Great Masteia in Painting and Scidptnre.") 
London : George Bell tt Sons. 1901. 

* Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. Fra AngdicOj Velazquez, and Burne-Jones, 
London : George Bell & Sons. 1901. 
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